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There  is  no  name  in  Walesthat  Jias  become 
more  assuredly  a  "houBehold  word  "  than  that 
of  Daniel  Rowlands  of  Llangeitho,  the  Apostle 
of  Wales.  So  long  as  Wales  has  any  religion 
at  all — and  I  cannot  realise  the  time,  even  in 
these  uabelieving  days,  when  it  shall  h&Tc 
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none — so  long  will  Welshmen  continne  to  honour  this  first  and 
greatest  of  all  Welsh  preachers. 

I  am  old  enongh  to  remember  old  people  who  were  contem- 
poraries with  Daniel  Rowlands,  Charles  of  Bala,  John  Evans  of 
Llwyn  Ffortnn,  William  WilUams  of  Pantjcelyn,  Griffiths 
of  Nevem,  Jones  of  Llangan,  and  others  of  the  great  body  of 
holy  men  who  rescued  Wales  from  heathenism  and  popery ; 
yet  in  their  estimation  not  one  of  them  could  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  Rowlands  in  power  and  eloquence.  '*  The  effect 
of  his  preaching  was  something  tremendous,"  I  heard  an  old 
Ystrad  Meurig  man  say  fifty  years  ago.  *'  He  sometimes  melted 
us  into  tears— carried  us,  as  it  were,  bodily  into  heaven  I  At 
other  times  he  frightened  us  to  that  degree  that  I  do  verily 
believe  if  the  devil  himself  had  only  dared  to  show  himself,  and 
heard  what  Rowlands  said  of  him,  he  would  run  away  horrified.'' 
Rowlands'  sermons  give  us  no  idea  of  what  Rowlands  himself 
was.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  like  that  of  a  giant. 
His  voice  was  terrible  at  times ;  his  earnestness  intense ;  and 
with  clenched  fist  and  animated  delivery,  there  was  neither 
man  nor  woman  out  of  the  thousands  that  heard  him  in  the 
open  air  at  Llangeitho  who  did  not  feel  his  great  power. 
Johnnes  says  that  "a  gentleman  who  had  frequently  heard 
Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and  other  great  preachers,  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  Rowlands  far  surpassed  them  all.  His 
oratory,  he  would  say,  bore  most  resemblance  to  that  of 
Whitefield ;  but  there  was  this  striking  difference,  that  when 
Whitefield  rose  in  eloquence  he  appeared  to  fail  in  matter, 
whereas  Rowlands  seemed  to  rise  because  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  matter." 

At  Llangeitho,  on  some  occasions,  several  thousands  would 
participate  in  the  Holy  Communion.  They  travelled  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  Wales,  frx)m  Camar>'on,  from  Bala,  from 
Pembrokeshire,  from  Glamorganshire,  and  from  every  county 
in  the  Principility,  in  order  to  have  it  from  the  great  preacher  s 
own  hands.  It  took,  sometimes,  days  to  administer,  as  the 
people  would  receive  it  from  none  but  episcopally  ordained 
ministers.  Twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  an  old  man 
from  Llanrhystyd,  in  Cardiganshire,  then  eighty  years  of  age, 
told  me  that  when  a  young  lad  he  had  often  left  Llanrhystyd 
on  a  Saturday  night  with  his  father  and  mother  to  partake  of 
the  Communion  the  next  day  at  Llangeitho ;  and  that  they  left 
at  night  for  fear  of  being  persecuted  by  neighbours  on  the 
way.  "  And,**  he  added,  **  there  was  a  well  near  Llangeitho, 
where  they  arrived  early  in  the  morning  and  ate  their 
breakfast,"  which  invariably  consisted  of  barley  bread  and 
iflMianshire  cheese.  There  were  scores  of  others  besides 
^^Ktbere;  and  the  well  went  by  the  name  among  the 
^■kf  of  **  Ffynnon-'j'^jmxmwjT/^ 
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In  the  year  1790  Bowlands  died.  The  whole  country,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  wherever  there  were  Methodists — and 
by  this  time  there  was  no  county  in  Wales  without  some  —felt 
his  death  as  a  national  calamity.  Charles  of  Bala  had  not  yet 
sprung  to  be  the  great  living  power  that  he  afterwajrds  became — 
ordained  by  Crod,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it,  to  finish  the 
great  work  first  begun  by  Griffith  Jones,  of  Llanddowror, 
continued  by  Howell  Harris,  of  Trevecca,  carried  all  over  the 
country  by  Bowlands  of  Llangeitho's  eloquence,  and  finally 
crowned  by  Charles'  unwearied  industry. 

His  biographer  gives  us  a  prophecy  of  Eowlands  on  his 
deathbed  which  has  not  been  fulfilled  yet.  He  said,  with  great 
solemnity,  that  "  he  died  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  thanked  God  that  true  religion  had  begun  in  the  Church, 
and  into  the  Church  it  would  ere  long  return ! "  It  has  had 
ninety-two  years  given  it  for  its  fulfilment,  and  I  question  very 
much  whether  it  has  yet  begun.  If  the  building  of  new 
churches  and  of  cathedrals,  and  restoring  of  old  ones,  be  the 
fidfilment  of  the  prophecy,  I  agree  with  Bowlands.  We  have 
had  a  wonderful  deal  of  "  brick  and  mortar,"  but  "  the  life  of  a 
church  "  is  still  wanting ; — the  people  are  not  with  tie.  Where 
are  they  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  Church.  They  may  possibly  be 
in  the  Bethels,  the  Carmels,  the  Bethesdas,  the  Hebrons,  the 
Zoars,  and  the  Nebos,  so  often  met  with  all  over  Wales.  And, 
as  we  are  talking  of  **  prophecy,"  I,  too,  will  utter  a  prophecy, 
which  perhaps  will  be  as  true — I  believe  myself  much  truer 
than  that  of  Bowlands,  viz.,  "  that  they  will  return  only  when 
the  bishops  get  a  new  idea  into  their  heads,  and  that  is,  that  it 
is  buUding  up  men,  and  not  *  brick  and  mortar,'  that  will  ever 
make  a  living  churchy  — in  Wales  at  any  rate." 

When  Bowlands  uttered  this  prophecy  circumstances  tended 
very  much  in  that  way.  He  felt  that  he  left  behind  him,  and 
had  been  greatly  aided  by  a  mighty  and  an  eloquent  band  of 
fellow-workers,  who  were  all  clergymen  of  the  Church  like 
himself.  He  never  dreamed  that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
bishops  would  compel  this  apostolic  college  of  Welsh  evange- 
lists, and  their  myriads  upon  myriads  of  followers,  to  quit  the 
Church.  But  so  it  was  ordained,  and  so  the  Welsh  bishops  of 
that  day  acted.  In  one  single  day,  in  the  year  1811,  the  Welsh 
bishops^-or  rather  the  bishops  of  Wales — closed  the  door  against 
Charles  of  Bala  and  five  hundred  thousand  men  and  women, 
every  jot  as  good  Churchmen  as  their  lordships  themselves  were. 
I  can  mygelf  remember  scores  of  them — men  who  in  a  certain 
sense  repudiated  the  very  name  of  ^*  Methodist,"  and  in  another 
sense  clung  to  it,  gloried  in  it,  as  a  protest  against  the  doings 
of  the  Welsh  bishops ;  and  yet  to  their  dying  day  these  Welsh 
Covenanters  never  received  the  Communion  firom  an^boAj  A'a^ — 
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not  even  from  the  great  John  Elias  himself — but  from  episcopally 
ordained  clergymen.  This  is  one  of  the  foulest  blots  against  the 
Church  in  Wales  I  know  of,  and  I  know  a  good  many ;  and  I 
do  honestly  believe  that  it  will  never  be  wiped  out  until  the 
Church  herself  is  wiped  out  also,  namely,  disestablished  and 
separated  from  the  State.  Then,  indeed,  the  prophecy  will 
come  true — "  fe  ddychwel  y  gwenyn  i'r  hen  gwch  etto ! " 
For  then,  as  in  Lreland,  the  people  will  feel  and  realize  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  church  of  their  own,  modelled  according 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  not  as  man  has  made  her ;  a  church 
founded  on,  and  set  agoing  by,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  by  a 
Prime  jMinister,  who  may  be  a  Eitualist,  a  Papist,  a  heathen,  a 
Mahommedan,  a  Jew,  or  even  nothing  at  all,  as  Parliament 
shall  direct.  This  was,  and  is,  always  regarded  as  the  first  blow 
that  gave  rise  to  that  hatred  which  exists  and  ever  has  existed 
in  the  Welsh  mind  towards  the  Church.  •  Thousands  upon 
thousands,  and  myriads  upon  myriads,  of  Welshmen  are  dissenters 
only  from  birth  and  tradition,  and  not  from  principle  ;  and  this 
was  the  egg  from  which  it  was  hatched.  Disestablishment, 
however,  and  every  man  having  a  voice  in  the  matter,  will  kill 
tradition.  Religion  in  Wales  is  essentially  a  religion  of  friends 
and  neighbours,  where  all  are  equal ;  and  not,  as  "  the  Church  in 
Wales"  is,  a  religion  of  bishops  and  priests,  and  lords  and 
squires  only,  where  nobody  is  equal.  When  dissenters  do  come 
over  to  us  now,  the  first  thing  they  always  complain  of  is,  \Miy, 
we  are  nobody  here  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  we  have  a  voice 
in  nothing  ;  we  can  never  Tnake  our  home  here.  "  Gwneyd  ein 
cartref," — "  making  our  home," — is  the  first  thing  Welshmen 
think  of  when  they  join  a  church.  And  how  beautiful  the  idea  ! 
What  otherwise  ought  a  church  to  be  but  our  Father's  home  ? 
Can  any  place  be  more  "  homely  ?"  But  where  is  the  homeliness 
of  an  English  Church — whether  it  be  in  Wales  or  in  England — 
the  Paradise  of  "  establishment  arcanism  ?"  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  if  Welshmen  say  when  they  join  us,  "  We  can  never  make 
our  home  here."     "  Nid  yma  ein  cartref  ni.'^ 

This  sketch  is  getting  longer  than  ever  I  intended  it,  but  it 
must  not  be  finished  without  giving  some  idea  of  the  field 
Sowlands  had  to  plough  in  when  he  first  began  his  great  work  of 
evangelising  Wales.  As  I  have  already  said,  if  there  was  any 
religion  at  all  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  it  was  either 
rank  popery,  or  something  worse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it  that  the  language  of  Wales,  coupled  with  the  apathy  of  bishops 
and  clergy,  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Seforma- 
tion.  In  &ct,  there  never  was  any  attempt  made  at  all  to  spread 
it  in  Wales.  There  was  no  Welsh  preacher  of  any  kind  any- 
where. Four  to  a  diocese  was  a  large  number.  A  sermon  of  any 
kind  was  seldom  or  never  heard  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  after 
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the  Reformation.  It  is  true  good  "  Vicar  Prichard  "  of  Llandovery 
wrote  his  beautiful  hymns  and  carols  and  religious  ballads ;  but 
who  could  read  them  ?  None  but  the  gentry — and  not  many  of 
them — ^and  the  clergy.  A  Bible,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  was  rarely  or  never  found  anywhere  but  in  church,  and 
not  always  there.  For  though  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  it 
to  be  chained,  yet  few  chains,  in  a  damp  Welsh  church  and  in 
a  dripping  country  like  ours,  can  last  for  two  hundred  years. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  "  Rump  Parliament "  passed  an  "  Act 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales."  And  I  cannot 
but  highly  commend  Oliver  for  doing  so  ;  for  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  saying  that  the  state  of  Wales  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  after  the  Reformation  was  a  great  deal  worse 
morally  and  religiously  than  it  was  before  the  Reformation. 
They  knew  something  then ;  they  believed  in  the  Virgin  any- 
how ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  they  believed  in 
nothing.  Their  only  idea  about  the  Bible  was  that  it  was  an 
old  ".conjuring  box" — something  to  work  miracles  with,  to 
cure  an  old  cow  that  had  eaten  too  much  clover,  or  an  old  man 
of  an  asthma.  They  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  in  it  the 
Gospel  was  contained.  They  had  no  notion  of  any  Gospel  save 
that  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  the  prevailing  belief  before 
the  Reformation  ;  they  had  never  been  made  acquainted  with 
any  other.  Except  here  and  there,  the  clergy  were  worse  than 
indifferent.  They  were  all  generally  very  ignorant^  and  so  poor 
that  they  had  to  eke  out  a  living  as  best  they  could,  anyhow. 
In  many  churches  there  were  no  services ;  in  whole  dioceses 
there  were  not  half-a-dozen  clergymen  who  could  preach  at  all. 
I  have  no  space  to  give  details,  but  take  the  following  address 
of  a  pious  Welshman  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  printed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  some  time  before  the 
Commonwealth : — 

"  I  most  tell  you,  countrymen  of  mine,  we  are  deceived,  and  do  not  know  our 
own  condition.  We  will  needs  be  accounted  good  Protestants,  when,  alas  !  how 
can  that  be,  when  we  want  the  means  to  become  so  ?  To  say  a  perfunctoi^ 
reading  of  the  Common  Prayer  can  make  us  so,  is  to  say  it  can  do  miracles  !  A 
wretched  sermon  now  and  then,  and  that  either  by  an  ignorant  or  scandalous 
minister,  or  both, — alas  !  what  can  it  do  ? — it  being  commonly,  too,  such  stuff, 
you  know  not  whether  it  savours  stronger  of  the  ale-house  or  the  pocket.  In 
many  places  we  have  not  a  sermon  once  a  year.  Half-an-hour*s  shower  in  a  great 
drouth  will  little  avail  the  chapped  earth.  I  must  tell  you — abating  gentry  and 
a  few  others,  that  by  the  benefit  of  education  may  be  otherwise — I  dare  boldly 
■ay  we  can  be  but  Papists  or  worse  in  Wales.  I  need  not  remember  you  of  that 
swarm  of  blind  superstitious  ceremonies  that  are  among  us,  passing  imder  the 
name  of  old  harmless  customs  ;  such  as  their  frequent  calling  upon  saints  in  their 
prayers  and  blessings,  and  their  pilgrimages  to  wells  and  chapels." 

How  the  Bitualists  would  rejoice  to  see  this  state  of  things 
two  hundred  years  ago !  And  are  they  not  doing  all  they  can 
to  bring  it  about  in  Wales  again  ?    And  is  it  sapng  too  mufib. 
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that  some  of  the  bishops  in  Wales  look  on — have  looked  on  for 
years — and  yet  give  no  sign  ?— or  rather  do  give  sign  and  abet 
them  ?     Our  own  venerable  bishop  has  alone  spoken  out. 

Again :  time  and  space  press  on  me ;  and  yet  I  must  say 
something  of  the  clergy  when  Sowlands  was  thundering  away  in 
South  Wales,  or  we  never  can  understand  the  greatness  of  the 
work  he  achieved.  I  must  crave  pardon  for  being  so  brief ; 
matter  here,  as  elsewhere,  literally  overwhelms  me.  It  is  a 
**  sketch  "  I  am  writing,  not  a  history.  Take,  for  example, 
this  :  Twm  o'r  Nant, — a  satirist  of  the  last  century,  and  one  of 
whom  I  will  venture  to  say,  though  the  world  will  scoflF,  that 
had  he  written  in  any  other  language  than  the  Welsh,  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  what  he  wrote  die — ^Twm  says  that  when 
there  was  a  grand  hunt  to  be  held  in  a  district,  or  a  public- 
house  to  be  opened  and  a  great  house-warming  to  be  held, 
either  in  town  or  village,  the  clergy  were  always  to  the  fore.  I 
cannot  quote  all  he  says,  but  here  is  a  part  of  it : — 

**  A  threfnwyd  gor^chafiaeth 
Ani  kvnt  neu  helwriaeth 
Yn  godiad  gadam 
At  les  rhy w  daf am 
A  rhoi  offeiriad  cyno*n 
Gontrouler  ar  bono.'* 

It  had  better  not  be  translated  :  similarly  what  follows;  it  is 
sufficient  for  those  who  understand  it  to  know  what  a  horrid 
cesspool  the  Church  had  become  in  those  days,  ruled  over  by 
English  bishops.  Let  those  who  blame  me  for  quoting  it  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  I  can  justify  sufficiently 
the  labours  of  such  men  as  Sowlands  of  Llangeitho  in  old  days, 
and  others  in  modem  days,  who  are  told  that  they  are  habitually 
**  fouling  their  own  nests,"  by  attempting  to  cleanse  the  filth  and 
corruption  that  was  and  'is,  in  some  form  or  other,  under  our 
present  and  past  management  continually  creeping  into  those 
"  nests."  What  could  you  do  with  such  clergy  as  these  ?  And 
well  may  you  ask,  where  were  the  bishops  ?  They  turned  out 
Kowlands  of  Llangeitho  "  for  preaching  the  gospel  1 "  I  cannot 
— and  I  know  the  past  history  of  the  Church  in  Wales  pretty 
well — I  cannot  find  a  record  anywhere  that  they  turned  out 
such  men  as  Twm  o'r  Nant  describes  here  : — 

**  Wedi  edrych  o*r  ddeutu 
Ar  rai  wedi  methu, 
Mi  welwn  ddeg  neu  ddeuddeg, 
Beth  bynnag  ychwaneg, 
O  inrp  Eglwyrig 
Wedi  mcddwi  yn  hj-llig, 
Yn  methu  myn*d  adre, 
6an  ormod  yn  eu  boliau  ; 
Ac  yn  aros  yn  benboeth 
Yn  y  dref  dan  dranoeth, 
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Wedi  diwyno  yn  greulon  * 
Eu  diUad  duon, 
A*r  gweisioa  mewn  llafur 
Yn  eu  brwaion  brysur, 
Ag  yn  rhegu  eu  meintriaid 
Fod  y  diUad  gan  f  utred  !  *' 

One  more  quotation  only,  and  my  *'  sketch  "  is  done.  There  is 
a  sadness  about  this,  for  it  may  or  may  not  refer  to  Rowlands 
himself.  It  is  a  scene  describing  how  and  why  a  clergyman 
was  turned  out  of  the  Church ;  not  because  he  got  drunk  and 
made  such  a  beast  of  himself,  as  "  the  ten  or  twelve  "  described 
in  the  last  quotation  did ;  but  because  ^  he  did  not  preach  as 
they  did.'*  He  would  preach  "  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
alone."  The  bishop,  however,  had  another  charge  against  him. 
It  was  "because  he  went  about  preaching."  The  bishop 
objected  to  "that  sort  of  thing."  Rowlands  pleaded  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  their  heathenism,  their  popery.  "  That 
is  not  your  business,"  said  the  bishop ;  "  it  is  the  business  of 
the  clergy  appointed  over  them."  "  Then,  my  lord,"  Rowlands 
would  reply,  "the  clergy  themselves  are  so  bad.  They 
have  no  grace  ;  they  never  preach ;  they  get  drunk." 
"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  bishop.  "  I  have  the  charge  of 
them,  not  you."  There  have  been  other  Bishops  of  St.  David's 
who  object  to  "  the  clergy  going  about  preaching,"  as  though 
preaching  eflfectually  were  a  sin.  It  is  a  fact  that  Welsh 
bishops  have  always  objected  to  a  preaching  clergy.  Witness 
the  treatment  Parry  of  Llywell  and  GrifiSths  of  Llandilo  got. 
To  my  knowledge  Parry  of  Llywell,  and  one  or  two  more  in  his 
day,  kept  the  Church  alive  in  South  Wales  for  twenty  years 
when  no  one  else  was  stirring.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  everyone 
that  Welsh  bishops  never  looked  with  favour  on  Parry  and 
those  like  him.  Yet  no  men  were  more  humble,  no  men  more 
ready  to  obey  bishops ;  no  men  had  more  respect  for  them  than 
Parry.  Yet  these  men  could  never  gain  their  favour,  and  the 
country  knows  they  never  did.  They  went  to  their  graves,  so 
far  as  bishops  were  concerned,  unhonoured,  unwept,  and 
unpreferred ! 

One  thing  was  very  sad  about  Rowlands'  deprivation— the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done.  It  was  done  as  he  was  going 
from  the  desk  to  the  pulpit  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  Llangeitho, 
when  the  church  was  full.  Two  clergymen  especially  appointed 
by  the  bishop  delivered  the  letter  to  him.  He  read  it  before  he 
ascended  the  pulpit ;  told  the  congregation  what  it  contained, 
that  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  or  officiate  there  any  more  to 
them;  and  dismissed  them  with  a  blessing.  One  can  well 
imagine  the  eflFect  it  had  on  the  people  present.  The  bishop, 
however,  could  not  prevent  them  from  building  a  church  of  their 
own  for  him.    In  this  church  he  preached  for  tweiity-^\eii^e>%x^^ 
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TK^mskg  an  Wales  ;  and  before  he  died  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  ub^  that  God  had  UeaEed  his  vork  eTenrwhere.  This  was  the 
nmit  fA  vhat  Tvm  ot  Nant  describes  so  graphicaUj — the 
meeting  U»  ^et  the  ^  poor  man  tmned  out  *— the  commisdon 
itfocd  fay  t£ie  biftfaop— the  hoDow  farce  of  enquiring  into  his 
condoct — the  dignitaries  present : — 


'  Yb  cave£^  t  PrrmaKhiaad 
Y  J^Effor*  a'r  Doctonaad  ~— 
Yaolmld  wkeeUmg 


Khaid  troi  j  drn  dnun 
Yr  VB  nodd  a  Lwrtluo." 

John  GBiFFTrH. 
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By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  "  Robin  Gray/'  "  A  Heart's 
Problem,"  "In  Honour  Bound,"  ''Queen  of  the  Meadow," 

"  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— Jealous  !— Of  What  ? 

It  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  a  blithe  bridegroom  ;  but  he 
had  been  a  contented  one,  and  quietly  anxious  to  do  everything 
that  might  contribute  to  the  bride's  happiness.  Throughout  the 
preparations  for  the  marriage  and  during  the  ceremony  he  had 
tihown  this  in  many  ways  ;  and  Dahlia  was  pleased,  being  hope- 
ful— hopeful  that  he  would  forget  all  the  past,  as  she  had 
expressed  it  to  him,  and  come  to  think  that  he  had  only  loved 
once,  and  that  she  had  been  as  she  was  now  the  only  mistress  of 
his  affections. 

That  he  would  do  his  duty  faithfully  she  had  never  doubted ; 
indeed  she  had  only  thought  of  it  with  a  feeling  of  irritation. 
Duty  may  be  to  the  cold-blooded  moralist  the  first  element  of 
happiness — some  say  it  is  the  sole  element  of  happiness — in  the 
married  state ;  but  it  represents  merely  a  small  part  of  the 
requisites  for  true  bliss  to  a  passionate  nature  such  as  Dahlia's. 
She  craved  for  the  absolute  devotion,  the  self-forgetfulness  of  a 
love  all-absorbing  and  all-sufficient  to  make  a  world  of  its  own. 

She  had  said  that  she  was  greedy,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  room  she  observed  the  change 
in  his  expression.  She  saw  him  laying  the  paper  down,  as  he 
thought  quite  calmly,  but  she  noted  that  he  laid  it  apart  firom 
the  other  papers,  as  if  for  future  reference. 

She  at  once  associated  the  two  things— the  changed  expression 
and  the  care  of  the  paper.  There  was  something  in  it  which 
had  disturbed  him. 

What  was  it  ? 
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Now,  she  had  made  a  number  of  good  resolutions  on  her 
wedding  morning,  and  she  really  intended  to  carry  them  out  as 
became  a  loyal,  loving  wife.  She  was  never  again  to  do  any- 
thing cunning,  or  "clever,"  or  "managing,"  as  women  euphem- 
istically call  outwitting  a  man.  She  was  never  to  "pretend" 
in  any  way ;  and  above  all,  she  was  never  to  tell  another  fib  in 
the  whole  of  her  life,  however  good  the  motive  might  seem  to  be. 

But  at  this  moment  she  found  it  was  impossible  to  act  up  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  she  had  laid  down  for  her  own  guidance. 
She  was  aware  that  having  a  doubt  of  something  being  wrong 
she  ought  to  have  gone  straight  up  to  him  and  put  the 
question — 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Stephen  ?" 

But  somehow  she  was  afraid  of  what  she  might  hear,  and  she 
wanted  him  to  be  firee  from  all  care  on  this  day,  and  as  far  as  it 
was  in  her  power  she  would  not  by  any  untunely  curiosity  do 
anything  to  recall  unpleasant  or  painful  topics,  or  to  make  him 
think  twice  about  them  if  they  should  obtrude  themselves  upon 
him.  So  she,  with  a  good  motive,  broke  one  of  her  good 
resolutions,  and  pretended  not  to  have  observed  any  change  in 
him- 

He,  on  his  part,  with  an  equally  good  motive,  was  certainly 
not  going  to  mar  her  pleasure  by  referring  to  that  paragraph  at 
present.  But  its  sad  associations  haunted  him.  He  was  not  a 
good  actor,  and  the  eflFort  he  was  making  by  the  light  of  tender- 
ness to  dispel  the  shadow  there  was  in  his  eyes  was  quite  evident 
to  her. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  spoken  ;  the  attempt 
to  hide  from  each  other  their  feelings  at  this  moment  was  as 
distinct  a  sign  of  that  want  of  perfect  confidence  which  works 
all  the  mischief  in  married  life  as  if  their  motives  had  been 
mean  ones. 

She  was  a  better  actor  tlian  he  was,  and  his  vision  was  not  so 
keen  as  hers.  He  thought  her  quite  happy  and  content.  But 
the  more  she  observed  him,  the  more  curious  she  became  about 
what  he  had  been  reading. 

Then  she  made  another  slip.  She  found  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  the  side  table  unob8er\'ed,  and  mentally  to  register  the 
name  and  date  of  the  paper,  so  that  she  might  procure  a  copy 
of  it  to  study  at  her  leisure. 

They  were  to  take  a  walk,  as  it  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  and  Dahlia  wanted  to  see  what  the  city  was  like  from  the 
top  of  the  ancient  wall.  At  the  door  she  found  that  she  had 
forgotten  a  glove. 

"  I'll  run  back  for  it,"  said  the  dutiful  bridegroom. 

"  No,  no,  you  would  never  find  it.  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 
minute,"  cried  the  merry  bride,  and  she  skipped  upstairs  into 
the  room  where  they  had  dined. 
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She  snatched  up  the  paper  and  eagerly  scanned  its 
columns.  A  dozen  times  her  eyes  missed  that  little  paragraph, 
but  at  last  they  found  it. 

«  Ah— it 's  about  her  I" 

That  was  a  spiteful  cry,  and  there  was  an  angry  flash  in  the 
bright  eyes. 

But  she  felt  sick  when  she  had  read  the  lines. 

.  .  Poor  Ruth  !  .  .  And  yet  there  was  a  kind  of  satis- 
faction, too,  in  this  additional  sign  that  she  was  gone.  .  .  • 
Gone  indeed  from  this  world,  but  would  she  ever  go  from 
his  mind  ? 

There  was  a  sharp  sting  in  that  question,  and  she  was  vexed 
with  herself  for  feeling  it.  Of  course  he  would  remember  her 
and  think  of  her  with  kindly  emotion,  and  she  would  remember 
her  too  with  all  kindliness.  She  could  not  be  jealous  of  her 
now.  It  was  impossible,  and  it  was  ridiculous  to  fancy  for  a 
moment  that  she  could  be  jealous  of  the  dead. 

She  heard  his  step  approaching  and  hastened  to  meet  him. 
The  glove  had  been  in  her  hand  all  the  time. 

"  Were  you  getting  impatient,  Stephen  ?     I  have  just  found 

it." 

And  she  thought  that  was  no  fib,  because  the  "it"  she  meant 
was  the  paragraph;  he,  of  coi^rse,  understood  by  "it"  the 
glove. 

They  had  the  broad  way  of  the  ancient  wall  to  themselves. 
Occasionally  a  straggling  pair  of  lovers  passed  them  with 
lingering  steps,  knowing  that  already  they  had  outstayed  the 
girl's  leave  of  absence  from  hovie,  and  yet  with  fearful  joy 
postponing  the  hour  of  parting.  Stephen  and  Dahlia  could 
linger  as  they  pleased  now ;  they  were  to  be  together  till  death. 

How  still  the  city  was.  The.  great  towers  of  the  Minster, 
looking  white  where  the  moonlight  fell  upon  them,  and 
absolutely  black  in  the  shadow,  rose  like  majestic  guardians  of 
its  peace  over  the  quaint,  irregular  roofs.  The  sense  of  peace 
which  prevailed  was  not  broken  by  the  distant  panting  of 
railway  engines  or  their  occasional  shrill  whistle.  The  gentle 
Ouse  flowed  sleepily  through  the  city,  here  glistening  and 
trembling  like  quicksilver,  there  dark  and,  as  it  seemed,  motion- 
less. At  various  i)oints  the  red  glow  of  furnaces  became  pale 
beacons  in  the  moon's  soft  light. 

All  the  world  seemed  far  aj^rt  from  these  two,  wandering 
along  that  silent  way,  arm  linked  in  arm,  life  linked  in  life. 
They  should  have  been  happy. 

*'  I  wish  we  could  always  be  like  this,  Stephen,"  said  Dahlia, 
involuntarily  tightening  her  hold  upon  his  arm.  "  Always  alone 
together — away  from  everybody— with  nothing  and  nobody  to 
timik  about  but  one  another."  *   < 

She  was  chUdisblf  earnest — crying  for  the  moon. 
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*'  What  a  wish,"  he  said,  laughing  gently,  and  looking  into 
her  upturned  face.  "  You  would  soon  be  tired  of  me,  and  I 
don't  want  that  to  happen." 

"  It  never  will." 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  you  don't  know  what  a  gloomy  creature 
like  me  can  do  to  make  the  brightest  nature  dull.  Look  at  the 
river  there,  how  clear  and  gay  it  seems  where  it  is  free,  and  how 
dismal  it  is  where  the  shadows  fall  on  it." 

*'  But  you  are  not  going  to  be  dull  any  more,  sir,"  she  exclaimed 
playfully ;  **  you  are  going  to  be  an  active  country  squire,  and 
do  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things  with  the  land  and  the  labourers 
and  the  machinery,  and  all  those  sorts  of  things  you  have  been 
busying  yourself  about." 

"  Ah,  but  you  see  I  could  scarcely  be  the  active  squire  if  we 
were  to  remain  for  ever  on  the  top  of  York  walls  in  the  moon- 
light. You  see  work  must  come  in  if  we  are  to  have  happiness. 
I  don't  think  Eve  would  have  touched  that  apple  if  she  had  had 
plenty  of  work  on  her  hands." 

There  was  a  brief  pause.  Dahlia  was  thinking.  Although 
»he  had  given  vent  to  a  highly  sentimental  wish  quite  appro- 
priate to  the  scene  and  the  occasion,  she  was  perfectly  aware 
that  it  was  nonsense. 

"  All  the  same  it  w;ould  be  nice  if  we  could  be  always  as  we 
are  just  now,"  she  said,  regretfully.  "But  as  that  can't  be,  then 
we  must  find  our  happiness  in  whatever  way  you  think  best. 
We  must  work — ^work  hard,  Stephen,  and  you  must  become  a 
great  man.  Perhajis  you  will  go  into  Parliament^  and  who 
knows  what  you  might  do  then." 

**  Sit  in  a  comer,  be  a  good  boy,  and  vote  with  my  party  as  I 
wiis  bid,"  he  rejoined,  laughing  at  this  flight  of  ambitious 
dreaming. 

^^  1  am  sure  you  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  •  •  I  would 
not  let  you ! " 

*^  What  has  put  all  this  into  your  head  ?  *' 

**  You,  Stephen,  you  I  I  want  you  to  be  more  than  other 
men.  I  want  you  to  be  something  great — to  do  something  that 
will  make  the  world  admire  vou  as  I  do." 

Her  eyes  were  flashing  with  the  brilliance  of  a  passionate 
spirit — a  brilliance  that  outshines  diamonds — and  her  cheeks 
w^r^^  aglow  with  enthusiasm. 

He  was  stined  by  her  passion,  by  her  belief  in  him,  and  oat 
tker^  cm  the  walls  of  York  he  gave  her  a  kiss  that  was  more  of 
a  loverV  than  any  he  had  yet  given  her. 

^  Wluit  an  amfaitioQS  soul  yon  are.  Dahlia,"  he  said,  ^  and 
how  disaf^cHnted  yoa  will  be  when  you  find  out  what  a  x&rf 
409K\in9Mj  nhxtal  your  man  is." 

^  But  1  wont  be  disappointed.  I  know  it  is  in  you,  Stephoiy 
madjnim  will  wotk — yoa  will  let  me  share  all  joor  tlKKigfat&* 
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**  I  shall  do  what  is  in  me  to  satisfy  you." 

**  And  you  promise  that  you  will  let  me  share  all  your  thoughts, 
whether  they  be  sad  or  pleasant  ones  ?  " 

**  Yes,  the  pleasant  ones,  certainly." 

"  And  the  unpleasant  ones,  too.  I  am  not  what  Mr.  Rapier 
says  most  women  are — fair  in  fair  weather  and  foul  in  foul.  I 
want  my  share  of  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.     Promise  me.'' 

"  I  promise." 

"  Then  there  is  a  happy  future  before  us." 

She  was  quite  confident  of  it  as  she  nestled  close  under  his 
arm.  For  the  time  being  both  forgot  the  past,  and  were  happy 
in  their  visions  of  the  future. 

That  was  a  night  to  remember,  and  both  did  remember  it 
longingly  afterwards,  and  Dahlia's  childish  cry,  ''  I  >vish  we 
could  always  be  like  this,"  came  back  to  him  as  the  inspiration 
of  some  prophetic  instinct  to  which  neither  had  given  sufficient 
heed  at  the  right  moment.  What  schemes  they  formed,  what 
dreams  they  dreamed  !  What  reforms  were  to  be  wrought  first 
at  Derewood,  and  to  radiate  thence  throughout  the  whole  of 
England.  The  agriculture  was  to  be  improved  ;  the  discontent 
of  the  labourers  was  to  be  extinguished  for  ever  in  the  prosperity 
which  the  reformation  was  to  bring  to  them. 

There  was  a  noble  purpose  for  their  lives,  and  plenty  of  work 
for  them  to  do  even  in  the  aittempt  to  accomplish  it. 

He  had  satisfaction  in  thinking  of  the  practical  ways  of 
carrying  out  their  project;  she  was  gleeful  thinking  of  the 
honours  which  would  be  heaped  upon  him,  she  sharing  them. 
He  would  go  to  Parliament ;  he  would  make  great  speeches ; 
everybody  would  be  talking  of  him  ;  he  would  be  knighted,  and 
'*  Lady  Meredith  "  would  sound  charmingly. 

And  she  had  roused  him  to  it  all  1  She  had  wakened  the 
latent  genius  that  she  knew  was  in  him ;  she  had  toiled  with 
him  up  the  steep  hill ;  without  her  he  would  have  been  only  a 
respectable  country  gentleman,  a  useful  man  no  doubt  within 
the  small  range  of  his  immediate  surroundings.  She  had  made 
him  a  public  benefactor,  and  how  proud  she  would  be  of  him  ! 

How  beautiful  that  castle  in  the  air  looked  to  her,  there  in 
the  moonlight !    Yes,  there  was  a  happy  future  before  them. 

«  «  «  «  « 

High  festival  was  held  at  Derewood  when  they  returned. 
They  were  looking  as  well  as  a  couple  ought  to  look  after  their 
honeymoon  tour. 

They  had  spent  a  few  days  in  Edinburgh  ;  they  had  "  done  " 
the  Tiossachs,  and  Dahlia  had  been  in  raptures  with  ^'  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  which  she  read  for  the  first  time  imder  the 
happiest  circumstances,  and  considered  it  really  an  exce\!L<^\iV« 
guide  to  the  beautiful  scenery.    Then  they  \iad  ^i^edi  on  \i(^ 
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Aberdeen  and  Ballater.  There  they  rested  for  a  week — if 
driving  through  deep  glens  and  climbiDg  high  mountains  from 
morning  till  night  may  be  called  resting.  Of  course  they  went 
on  Sunday  to  Crathie  Kirk,  and  the  bride  felt  as  proud  as  if  she 
had  been  presented  at  court  when  she  sat  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family.  She  felt  that  she  would  go  to  church 
every  Sunday  if  she  were  living  in  that  neighbourhood-  The 
service  was  so  simple,  the  sermon  she  was  sure  was  splendid, 
although  she  could  not  remember  even  what  the  text  was,  she 
having  been  so  busy  studying  the  dress  of  the  Princess  and 
watching  the  Queen  to  see  if  she  were  attending  to  the 
minister. 

But  a  still  greater  glory  was  in  store  for  her.  Driving  back 
from  Braemar — where  they  had  gone  for  lunch  after  leaving  the 
Kirk — their  driver  suddenly  pulled  up  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

"What  are  you  stopping  for  ?"  inquired  Stephen. 

"  Her  Majesty,"  was  the  response. 

A  single  outrider  came  roimd  the  bend  of  the  road  and  passed 
them.  Presently  an  open  carriage  appeared,  four  ladies  seated 
in  it. 

"That's  the  Queen  wi'  the  big  straw  hat,"  said  the  driver 
carelessly — as  if  the  privilege  of  seeing  Her  Majesty  were  one 
to  which  he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  be  greatly  moved  by 
it,  whilst  he  felt  that  it  was  one  for  which  these  Southerners 
ought  to  be  specially  grateful  to  him  and  remember  when  giving 
him  his  tip. 

Stephen  imcovered,  and  Dahlia  bowed  excitedly,  wondering 
all  the  time  at  the  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  the  attire  of 
the  Queen  of  this  great  country,  and  the  Empress  of  India,  and 
quite  bewildered  to  see  how  like  she  was  to  any  other  good- 
natured,  well-to-do  matron. 

Then,  when  the  Queen  in  passing  gave  them  a  bow  and  a 
pleasant  smile  all  to  themselves.  Dahlia  felt  that  already  her 
husband  had  become  a  great  man,  and  that  she  was  basking  in 
the  halo  of  his  glory.  She  was  sure  that  her  Majesty  would 
recognize  them  when  they  went  to  court — as  they  would  do 
some  day — and  regard  them  as  old  friends.  With  the  sunshine 
which  the  memory  of  these  honours  made  for  her,  they  returned 
to  Derewood. 

In  the  days  of  Stephen's  father  the  Grange  had  been  famous 
for  its  hospitality.  The  feasts  had  been  frequent,  always  merry 
and  sometimes  hilarious.  There  was  always  a  race,  or  a  coursing 
match,  or  a  hunt  going  on  somewhere,  to  give  occasion  for  a 
gathering  of  rollicking  spirits,  and  they  led  to  other  gatherings. 
At  his  death  a  shadow  fell  upon  the  place.  Stephen  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  races ;  he  would  not  bet,  and  he  found  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  belong  to  the  hunt.    He  had,  however,  as 
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much  interest  as  the  greatest  sportsman  in  thoroughbred  horses; 
he  gave  special  attention  to  cattle  breeding  and  the  practical 
business  of  agriculture.  But  the  Grange  was  no  longer  a 
Liberty  Hall. 

Now  the  shadow  had  cleared  away,  and  the  merriment  of  other 
days  was  revived,  but  modified  by  the  changes  of  time  and 
persons, 

"  Mrs.  Meredith  is  a  charming  lady  and  an  excellent  hostess. 
She  provides  the  best  dinner  in  the  county,  and  Meredith  really 
seems  to  know  something  about  wines  and  cigars." 

That  was  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Calthorpe,  of  Calthorpe,  a  con- 
noisseur in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  table. 

**  She  be  a  reg'lar  good  'un,  the  young  missus,"  was  the  verdict 
of  Zachy,  the  postman,  who  was  in  his  way  an  authority  as  to 
the  character  of  the  heads — and,  indeed,  of  all  the  members — 
of  all  the  households  within  the  wide  circuit  of  his  rounds. 

"  I  al'ays  said  the  good  times  was  coming  again,"  observed 
old  Dick  Sraalley  cheerfully.  "  The  company  ain't  quite  so  jolly, 
maybe,  as  they  used  to  be,  and  maybe,  they  don't  chuck  their 
suvrins  about  as  some  of  'em  used  to  do ;  and  the  master  ain't 
got  the  grit  of  the  old  man,  but  he's  a  good  sort.  And  the 
missus — there  ben't  the  likes  of  her  nowhere." 

Dick  had  been  general  factotum  at  Derewood  years  before 
Stephen  was  bom,  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  persons  and  things. 

Amongst  the  congratulations  which  Dahlia  received  on  her 
installation  as  mistress  of  the  Grange  was  one  from  Eapier.  It 
was  brief,  as  all  his  epistolary  communications  were — he  had  an 
antipathy  to  black  and  white,  and  never  wrote  if  he  could  speak, 
on  the  principle  that  you  can  give  so  many  meanings  to  a  spoken 
phrase,  and  so  very  few  to  a  written  one. 

This  was  what  he  said : 

'*  Xo  one  can  oongratulate  you  more  sincerely  than  I  do.  Xo  one  can  say  more 
heartily  than  I  do,  '  may  you  live  long  and  prosper.' 

**  What  might  have  been  I  put  aside  and  accept  what  is  cheerfully.  I  trust 
that  you  will  believe  amongst  the  things  that  be  is  the  fact  that  I  am  always 
faithfully  yours  to  command, 

"Lewis  Rafieb. 

*'  P.S. — Bum  this  and  all  that  I  have  ever  written  to  you." 

She  smiled  at  that  injunction  ;  she  had  burned  every  scrap  of 
his  writing,  and  everybody  else's,  long  ago. 


CHAPTER  XXV.— The  Year  has  Passed. 

A  fine  crisp  morning  in  December  ;  red  berries  gleaming  here 
and  there  in  the  black  hedges,  and  a  thick  sheet  of  hard  snow 
sparkling  on  the  ground.    The  sun  was  like  a  red  bdX]L)\s\si(» 
there  was  a  cold  greyness  in  the  atmosphere. 
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Across  a  newly  ploughed  field,  the  furrows  of  which  were  as 
high  as  the  top  of  his  stout  gaiters,  tramped  Stephen  Meredith 
towards  the  highway.  Cutting  across  this  field  shortened  the 
distance  to  Dunthorpe  by  half  a  mile. 

As  he  was  imfastening  the  gate  at  the  comer  of  the  field  next 
the  road,  he  saw  approaching  him  a  rough  looking  man  whose 
face  was  more  than  half  covered  by  short,  bushy  black  hair. 
His  skin  was  so  sun  tanned  that  he  might  have  been  a  mulatto. 
His  dress  and  bearing  at  once  proclaimed  that  he  was  a  seaman. 

"  Morning,  master;  mayhap  you  can  tell  me  the  nearest  way 
to  Derewood  Grange  ?'^ 

Stephen  halted  with  his  hand  on  the  gate,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  somehow  his  heart  missed  a  beat.  His  thoughts  had  been 
far  away  from  the  subject  that  morning,  but  the  appearance  of 
this  man  had  instantly  recalled  the  Eucalyptus. 

"  That  is  the  Grange  yonder  among  the  trees,"  he  rejJied, 
eyeing  the  man  with  much  interest  and  curiosity.  '*The 
shortest  way  to  it  is  through  the  field,  but  if  you  follow  the 
road  you  will  see  the  gate  a  little  farther  on.'' 

"  Thank'ee.  I  sup^wse  there  wont  be  any  harm  in  taking 
the  shortest  cut  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  not ;  but  who  is  it  you  wish  to  see  at  the  house  ?** 

"  The  master — Meredith.     Do  you  happen  to  know  him  ?" 

"  Meredith  is  my  name,  and  I  am  supposed  to  be  the  master. 
\Vhere  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  Well,  I  come  a  long  journey,"  answered  the  man  somewhat 
suspiciously,  *'  and  I'm  bound  to  give  my  message  to  no  one 
but  Mr.  Meredith  hisself.     I'm  from  Australia." 

"Were  you  one  of  the  crew  of  the  EiicalyptusV  fi^&keA 
Stephen  huskily,  and  trembliog  with  excitement. 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  was." 

«  What  boat  did  you  get  oflF  in  ?" 

"  The  first  that  was  launched — the  lifeboat." 

"  My  God— then  you  were  with  her — with  Miss  Clark  ?" 

"  That's  so,  sir.  How  did  you  find  that  out,  for  I'm  certain 
there  ain't  another  of  'em  here." 

"  Never  mind  how — I  know  you.  You  are  Harry  Smith,  the 
second  mate.     Tell  me,  was  she  saved  ?     Is  she  alive  ?  " 

The  man  was  for  the  moment  dumb  in  presence  of  that  great 
passion  of  anxiety,  hope  and  fear. 

**  Speak,  speak,"  he  cried  again  before  Smith  could  open  his 
mouth. 

"She  was  saved  from  the  water,  sir,  and  I  believe  she't^ 
living." 

"  Thank  God." 

Then  silence  fell  upon  the  place.    Stephen  rested  on  the 
gate.    Although  his  eyes  were  open  they  were  blind  to  all  that 
~  him.    He  was  giddy  with  wild  joy,  the  light  dazed 
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his  brain  and  bewildered  him,  as  the  eyes  are  dazed  and  blinded 
by  looking  full  at  the  sun  at  noon.  He  forgot  everything  but 
the  glad  fact  that  she  was  saved. 

The  utter  darkness  followed  quickly,  and  his  soul  sank  in 
despair. 

KUTH  WAS  ALIVE  AND   HE  WAS   MARRIED  ! 

Surely  there  was  a  fire  in  his  brain.  Surely  there  was  a 
mistake  somewhere  !  Surely  all  that  had  passed  was  a  hideous 
nightmare.     He  was  not  false  to  Ruth  I 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  standing  there 
resting  on  the  gate ;  but  at  last  he  became  conscious  of  a 
friendly  grasp  on  his  arm,  and  the  sailor's  voice  soimding  in 
his  ear. 

**  Come,  master,  rouse  up.     What's  the  matter  ?" 

He  saw  the  brown  face  with  its  bushy  black  hair  close' to  his 
own ;  he  heard  the  voice  repeating  the  question ;  he  looked 
roimd  and  knew  that  it  was  no  dream. 

"  Dahlia  I — how  will  she  bear  this  news  ?*'  was  his  first 
thought.  His  second  was  that  he  must  keep  her  imorant  of  it 
until  he  had  himself  learned  everything,  and  had  had  time  to 
decide  how  to  act. 

He  roused  himself  with  a  violent  effort . 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said,  and  at  a  rapid  pace  he  led  the  way 
to  Dunthorpe. 

Harry  Smith  accompanied  him — he  had  no  doubt  now  that 
he  had  found  the  man  for  whom  he  brought  his  message — and 
Stephen  did  not  speak  until  they  were  in  a  private  room  at 
the  King's  Arms. 

"  Tell  the  waiter  if  you  want  anything.  Then  sit  down  and 
tell  me  all  you  know  of  her." 

The  sailor  ordered  some  rum,  and  drank  to  Mr.  Meredith's 
health.     Stephen  stood  waiting,  and  almost  afraid  to  speak. 

"  D'you  feel  better  now,  sir  ?  Why  don't  you  try  a  drop 
yourself  ?" 

"  Never  mind  me.  Tell  me  about — Miss  Clark.  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  that  exactly ;  I  parted  with  her  up  country. 
She  might  have  got  away  with  me,  but  she  wouldn't  leave  one 
us  had  been  a  good  friend  to  her,  'cause  he'd  got  hurt  and 
weren't  able  to  come  along  with  us.  He  was  one  of  the 
rummest  passengers  I  ever  come  across — Harrison  by  name." 

**  It  was  he  who  saved  her  from  being  washed  overboard  some 
time  before  the  wreck." 

**  That's  so,  sir.     How  do  you  come  to  know  ?  " 

**  Your  first  mate,  McNeil,  told  us  all  about  what  happened 
up  to  the  point  where  you  left  the  ship,  and  your  boat  was 
supposed  to  have  been  swamped." 

This  removed  the  last  shade  of  doubt  the  man  mig|tvt  h&x^ 
entertained  as  to  Stephen'^  identity. 
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^  We  thought  ourselves  that  it  was  all  over.  However,  we 
kept  fest  hold,  the  boat  righted,  and  we  got  clear  away.  But 
now  as  I  know  there  ain't  any  mistake  that  you  are  the  gentle- 
man the  lady  made  me  promise  to  find  afore  I  rested  after 
getting  home,  here's  something  for  you,  sir.  She  hadn't  no 
way  of  writing  in  the  bush,  and  she  said,  says  she,  *This  11  be 
a  token  that  he  may  trust  you,  and  you  will  tell  him  all  that's 
come  to  us.'  *Ay,  ay,  miss,'  says  I,  *if  so  be  as  I  ever  get 
home  I'll  tramp  the  whole  country  till  I  find  him.'  And  here 
you  are." 

Smith  had  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  breast  pocket  a 
small  packet  wrapped  in  brown  paper. 

"  I  put  it  into  paper  as  soon  as  I  got  to  civilized  parts,"  he 
explained. 

With  trembling  fingers  Stephen  oi>ened  the  packet.  Within 
the  i>aper  was  a  piece  of  merino — a  fragment  of  a  woman's 
dress — bound  with  long  grass,  and  it  contained  a  lock  of  Ruth's 
hair,  cut  from  the  head  with  a  sailor's  knife,  and  an  opal  ring. 

He  knew  the  hair — ay,  so  well !     And  the  ring,  too  ;  it  was 
one  he  had  given  her,  and  he  remembered  saying  at  the  time— 
"  If  I  were  superstitious,  Ruth,  I  should  not  give  you  opals, 
for  it  is  said  they  are  always  a  token  of  misfortune." 

What  terrible  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  superstition 
the  present  case  might  bear ! 

He  turned  aside  and  touched  the  hair  witli  his  lips ;  but  it 
was  with  a  strange  joy,  in  which  there  was  a  strong  element  of 
pain.  This  was  not  a  relic  of  the  dead,  but  a  sign  from  the 
living  Ruth. 

Smith  was  too  busily  and  too  agreeably  occupied  to  observe 
him,  and  having  filled  his  pipe  and  replenished  his  glass  with 
grog,  he  patiently  awaited  orders. 

These  tokens  from  Ruth's  own  hand  brought  him  calmness, 
and  he  was  able  to  interrogate  the  man  quietly.  The  latter 
spoke  with  little  emotion ;  he  was  apparently  getting  used  to 
being  shipwrecked. 

"  You  see,  sir,  as  I  told  you,  that  wave  as  we  thought  had 
(lone  for  us,  saved  us.  It  took  us  clean  away  from  the  ship,  and 
we  drove  so  fast  before  the  wind  that  when  we  got  breath  and 
were  able  to  look  about  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  waves  like 
mad  dancing  mountains  all  around  us. 

"  *  Hold  fast  for  your  lives,  and  steady,'  says  I,  but  there  was 
no  need  for^it ;  the  fright  kept  everyone  fixed  like  figmre-heads 
to  their  places. 

**^  There  wasn't  anything  to  be  done  in  such  a  sea — oars  and 
sails  were  no  use.  I  got  the  tiller  and  tried  to  turn  it  to  the 
best  accoimt,  but  we  were  banged  about  all  night  like  a  bit  of 
down  in   a  gale,   and  could  only  trust  to  the  boat  holding 
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"  In  the  morning  the  wind  went  down,  and  we  were  able  to 
see  who  was  aboard.  Therp  was  the  lady,  Jliss  Clark,  her  friend, 
Mr.  Harrison,  two  gentlemen  that  were  going  out  for  their 
health  (poor  souls,  one  was  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  when  my  eyes  lighted  on  him,  and  t'other  went  afore  the 
next  night  was  out) ;  and  there  was  a  Sydney  man,  who  worked 
with  a  will  when  we  got  a  chance.  Then  there  was  me  and 
four  of  my  mates.  AH  the  provisions  we  had  was  a  bag  of 
biscuits  and  a  keg  of  water. 

"  I  shan't  forget  the  look  on  them  faces  as  they  came  out  of 
the  darkness  one  by  one  in  the  morning  light.  Never  a  one 
spoke.  They  looked  at  me,  and  I  couldn't  give  them  any  more 
comfort  than  by  saying,  '  The  boat 's  a  good  im.'  All  that  day 
and  all  the  next  day  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and 
the  boat  was  a  good  un.     She  held  together  bravely. 

"  But  the  silence  of  everybody  was  almost  harder  to  bear  nor 
the  storm. 

"  On  the  second  morning  the  water  was  quieter,  and  I  thought 
we  were  in  the  right  track  to  be  picked  up.  But  we  weren't. 
I  served  out  rations  of  the  biscuits  and  water  regularly,  and 
everyone  took  his  share  without  a  word.  Everyone  behaved 
AS  well  as  if  they'd  been  aboard  the  ship  and  under  the  cap'en 
hisself. 

"  The  sea  got  quiet  at  last,  and  we  were  able  to  use  the  oars ; 
but  what  good  was  that?  Our  only  chance  was  to  sight  a 
vessel  and  be  picked  up.  Half  a  dozen  times  we  saw  a  sail,  but 
too  far  oflF  for  any  signal  of  ours  to  be  seen. 

**  *  There's  land  ! '  cried  the  lady  on  the  seventh  morning,  and 
land  it  was. 

"  We  made  straight  for  the  nearest  point,  and  before  dark  we 
were  ashore.  But  we  didn't  seem  much  better  oflF  then,  for 
there  wasn't  a  sight  of  any  hut,  or  house,  or  any  living  human 
creature  anywhere." 


CHAPTER  XXVI.— In  the  Bush. 

Harry  Smith  paused  at  that  point.  He  had  been  passing  in 
memory  through  all  those  hardships  and  perils  of  the  sea  which 
his  words  feebly  indicated:  they  could  not  convey  to  the 
listener  the  feeling  of  that  tension  of  nerve  which  makes  man 
indifferent  to  set  and  humanity  in  the  greedy  desire  of  saving 
self. 

He  was  a  rough  fellow,  but  a  clever  one,  as  McNeil  had 
owned,  although  he  was  a  cockney,  and  he  had  gone  tbroxx^  ^i 
l^ood  many  trials  at  sea ;  yet  the  mere  remem\)TaTice%  ol  \\Na.^ 
tjxae,  when,  after  tbeir  seven  days'  buffeting  mt\i  t\ie  \«^V«t, 
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they  touched  land,  made  him  pause,  as  if  he  felt  his  breath 
oome  short,  as  it  had  done  at  the  moment  when  he  stepped  on 
shore. 

As  he  thought  of  it  ail,  he  even  pushed  aside  his  grog  with  a 
feeling  of  disgust,  and  allowed  his  pipe  to  go  out. 

"You  think  of  it,  sir,"  he  said,  with  teeth  set  and  eyes 
glaring  through  the  wall  and  into  space,  where  he  saw,  as  in  a 
panorama,  every  incident  repeated. 

**  You  think  of  it ;  there  we  was  landed,  eight  of  us,  we 
didn't  know  where,  and  nothing  and  nobody  to  give  us  a  notion 
about  the  place  !  Of  course  it  was  a  comfort  to  feel  oxir  feet  on 
solid  ground  again,  but  we  were  stiff  and  sore,  half-star\'ed  and 
sick,  so  that  after  the  first  minute  or  two  our  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  for  saving  us  from  the  water  turned  into  something 
uncommon  like  discontent  with  him  because  we  had  been  put 
ashore  only  to  be  made  aware  that  we  could  be  as  badly  off  on 
the  land  as  out  on  the  sea." 

"  Had  you  no  instruments  of  any  kind  to  guide  you  ?"  inquired 
Stephen. 

^  We  had  nothing  of  any  sort  to  help  us  except  the  sun  and 
the  stars.  We  knew  that  our  course  had  been  westerly,  and  that 
was  all.  However,  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  settle 
ourselves  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  we  would  have  a 
look  round.  We  hauled  our  boat  up  and  turned  her  on  one 
side  against  the  wind.  Luckily  for  us  it  wasn't  cold,  for  we 
had  nothing  but  the  clothes  we  stood  in  and  the  boat's  canvas 
for  covering,  and  we  made  shift  well  enough  considering. 

"  Miss  Clark  was  like  our  own  cap'en  now  we  were  ashore, 
and  every  one  of  us  was  doing  just  what  she  told  us  like  as 
though  we'd  signed  articles  under  her.  She  showed  us  where 
to  pitch  the  boat,  and,  by  getting  the  stem  a  little  bit  athwart 
a  Imnp  of  rock,  she  contrived  to  have  a  sort  of  comer  for  herself 
that  we  called  her  cabin,  Harrison  and  the  Sydney  man 
worked  first  rate.  So  did  my  mates — all,  bar  one  Tomkins  by 
name.  He  was  the  only  chap  that  said  a  word  wrong  when  we 
were  on  the  sea,  and  that  was  settled  easy.  He  grumbled 
about  his  share  of  the  vittles,  and  I  told  him  we'd  chuck  him 
over  to  the  fishes  if  he  spoke  about  it  again. 

*'  *  No,  we  wont  waste  him,'  said  the  Sydney  man,  eying  him 
all  over  as  a  butcher  might  have  done  a  calf. 

"  We  knew  what  he  meant,  and  so  did  Tomkins,  and  there 
was  no  more  grumbling  from  him  till  we  got  ashore.  Then  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  skulk  up  among  the  rocks  without 
giving  us  a  hand  in  fixing  the  camp. 

"*Keep  your  eye  on  that  man,'  says  Harrison,  *he  means 
mischief  to  you.' 

"  But  I  wasn't  afear'd  of  him,  and  fancied  Sydney  f  that's 
wJ^at  we  called  the  Sydney  man)  had  more  need  to  Iook  out 
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than  me^  if  the  chap  did  mean  any  harm.  It  wasn^t  of  no 
account  whether  he  did  or  no,  for  I  didn't  sleep  that  night,  and 
I  don't  believe  the  cap'en  did  either.  Anyway,  when  I  was 
rising  with  the  sun  I  saw  her  on  the  top  of  the  highest  rock, 
looking  seaward  and  landward.  Harrison  got  up  at  the  same 
time  as  me,  and  he  says — 

"  *  We  ought  to  be  using  our  legs.  Smith,  or  we'll  get  too  stiflF 
to  move  at  all.  Miss  Clark  shames  us  by  being  the  first  on 
duty.' 

'*  *  She  does  hold  out  most  wonderful,'  says  I.  *  Blest  if  ever 
I  came  across  a  woman  with  such  nerve  and  pluck  afore — she's 
as  good  as  the  boat.' 

^^  And  it's  true,  she  was  as  good  as  the  boat,  and  did  almost  as 
much  as  it  to  save  us.     The  next  thing  Harrison  says  is — 

"  *  What  have  you  left  of  our  stores  ?' 

" '  Two  rounds  more  of  biscuit  and  one  of  water,  and  it  will  be 
a  bad  job  for  us  if  we  don't  happen  on  a  spring  soon.' 

"  *  We'll  have  to  join  Miss  Clark  and  see  what  we  can  make  of 
the  place.' 

"  It  was  not  cheery  to  look  at.  There  was  plenty  of  rock 
about  the  beach ;  then  there  was  a  great  stretch  of  ground  with 
all  the  grass  burned  yellow  and  black,  so  that  it  looked  like 
sand,  and  might  have  been  the  Desert  of  Sahara  itself.  Away 
beyond  this  yellow  land-sea  there  was  a  line  of  black  that  we 
guessed  right  enough  to  be  the  borders  of  a  forest. 
.  "  *  There  ain't  no  use  of  us  going  into  the  forest,'  says 
Harrison,  and  he  looked  down  on  his  luck,  awful.  '  We'll  have 
to  keep  by  the  coast.' 

"  That  was  right  enough,  for  you  must  have  heard,  like  me,  of 
the  hard  lines  people  have  had  in  the  bush. 

"  *  There's  a  rule  of  the  road  the  diggers  used  to  have,'  says 
I,  *  and  that  is,  when  you  have  lost  your  way  in  the  bush,  turn 
your  back  on  the  road  you  believe  to  be  the  right  one,  and 
you'll  land  in  your  camp  safe  enough.  Now,  as  we  all  think 
we  oughtn't  to  go  into  the  bush  at  all,  that's  just  the  part  we 
ought  to  steer  for  according  to  the  diggers'  rule.' 

'*  *  How  far  do  you  think  it  is  ?  '  says  he. 

" '  A  good  day's  tramp  for  us,'  says  I,  *  considering  the  state 
we're  in,  not  to  speak  of  the  cap'en,  and  she  must  be  mortal 
tired.' 

"  *  Don't  think  about  me,'  says  she  ;  '  111  do  whatever  you 
have  to  do.  But  look — isn't  that  smoke  rising  above  the 
trees  ? ' 

"  Didn't  our  eyes  follow  that  pretty  hand,  and  that  long  bone 
of  a  finger. 

**  *  Smoke  it  is,'  said  Sydney,  who  came  up  at  that  minute. 
*  Like  enougn  it's  natives,  and  as  we  are  so  hard  run  "W^'W  Vi^w?^ 
so  take  our  chftnce  ofGnding  them  friends  or  foea.^ 
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'*  There  was  nothing  else  for  us  to  do,  as  Sydney  said,  and 
the  natives  weren't  a  bad  sort  if  you  only  rubbed  them  the 
right  way.  We  took  the  canvas  and  some  of  the  tackle  of  the 
b^t,  as  they  might  come  in  handy  on  our  travels,  and  we  set 
out  across  that  horrid  yellow  land-sea.  We  were  a  miserable 
pack,  but  a  bit  cheered  up  as  we  started,  for  it  was  a  kind  of 
relief  to  find  that  our  troubles  were  coming  to  an  end  one  way 
or  t'other.  Any  way  we  had  to  move  on,  for  without  water  we 
couldn't  stop  there  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  a  sail. 

**  We  took  our  last  drop  of  water  afore  starting,  and  we  had 
one  round  of  biscuit  left  that  we  meant  to  keep  till  evening, 
but  it  was  given  out  then,  as  it  was  easiest  to  carry  when 
divided.  You  should  have  seen  how  the  cap'en  stepped  out ! 
Lord !  you  wouldn't  have  thought  she'd  been  brought  up  in 
luxiu-y,  and  had  never  tramped  anywhere  afore  except  for  her 
own  pleasure.  The  siglit  of  her  stepping  out  so  brave  and 
hopeftil  like  put  some  go  into  us.  We'd  have  been  shamed 
into  putting  on  all  our  sail  even  if  we  hadn't  been  comforted  by 
the  sight  of  her. 

"  Tomkins  slunk  behind,  and  I  saw  the  beggar  nuinchiiig  his 
last  piece  of  biscuit  afore  we  were  half  across  the  plain. 

" '  You  shan't  have  none  o'  mine,'  thinks  I  to  myself,  *  and 
you  ain't  likely  to  get  any  from  our  mates  either.' 

"  The  look  of  that  forest  changed  as  we  got  nearer  to  it,  and 
got  more  and  more  footsore.  The  trees  seemed  to  go  right  up 
into  the  sky,  and  stood  so  close  togetlier  that  they  made  us 
think  as  we  had  come  to  a  great  black  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  the  sun  getting  down  behind  the  trees  showed  us 
that  there  were  openings  in  the  wall,  and  there  were  streaks  of 
light  through  the  blackness  that  our  cap'en  said  was  just  so 
many  flashes  of  hope. 

"  We  had  steered  straight  for  the  smoke  that  had  tempted  us 
to  go  on  ;  but  we  lost  sight  of  it  long  afore  we  came  to  the 
forest.  We  kept  on  the  same  course,  hows'ever,  and  at  last 
came  to  the  trees.  They  were  a  bit  straggling  at  first,  as  if  they 
were  advanced  sentinels,  but  soon  they  became  thick  enougli, 
and  we  made  a  halt  to  rest  and  calculate  the  bearings  of  the 
place. 

*'  We  were  preparing  to  squat  in  the  long  grass,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  Harrison  sliouts — 
"  *  I  hear  water  I ' 

"  And  he  banged  through  the  bush  and  out  of  sight  in  a 
minute,  as  if  he'd  been  bom  in  the  woods.  Next  we  heard  him 
a-hallooing  like  mad,  and  we  followed  him — me  and  Sydney 
going  first  to  clear  the  way  for  the  cap'en.  Through  them 
bushes  we  came  to  a  sight  that  made  our  hearts  jump. 

**  There  was  a  big  dell,  water  running  down  the  face  of  the 
rocks  and  making  a  channel  through  the  trees — as  pretty  a 
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stream  as  ever  man  set  eyes  on.     It  was  just  like  silver  and 
gold,  for  the  sim  was  setting  on  it. 

**  *  We*re  too  late,'  says  Harrison,  *  but  this  is  where  the  fire 
was,  and  there's  been  a  camp  here.' 

"  We  saw  the  black  and  white  ashes  of  what  had  been  a  fire, 
and  Harrison  picked  up  one  of  them  tins  that  they  pack 
Australian  beef  and  mutton  in.  Sydney  took  it  out  of  his  hand, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he'd  found  a  nugget  of  gold  when  he  smelt 
the  can. 

*'  *  Well,'  says  he,  *  I  knew  that  my  mutton  was  good,  but  I 
never  knew  till  now  that  it  was  the  best  that  ever  w^as  upen 
this  earth.  This  is  one  of  the  tins  of  my  own  company,  mates, 
and  it  ain't  long  since  it  was  opened — don't  smell  it  any  of  you, 
or  itTl  give  you  the  gnpes  with  hunger,  as  it  has  done  me.' 

'*  But  we  did  smell  it,  and  it  did  give  us  the  gripes  of  hunger, 
as  he  said  it  would,  and  we  all  of  us  drank  gallons  of  water  and 
ate  our  biscuit — that  is,  all  except  the  ciip'en  and  Tomkins ;  she 
was  too  busy  with  something  in  herself,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
eat.  I  saw  him  a-drinking  of  the  blessed  water,  and  a-eyeiog 
of  us,  and  I  knowed  that  he'd  have  snapped  the  bit  out  of  our 
mouths  if  he  could,  and  some  how,  sir,  .  .  .  Lord  forgive 
me,  sir,  but  I'd  taken  such  a  feeling  against  the  man  that  I 
didn't  pity  him !  All  the  same  his  greedy  eyes  made  my  own 
bite  feel  queer  in  my  stomach,  and  I  shut  my  eyes. 

"  It  couldn't  have  been  more  than  a  minute  when  I  hears  a 
shout  from  everybody. 

"  The  matter  was  that  Tomkins  had  been  trying  to  steal  the 
cap'en's  biscuit,  and  Harrison  had  just  caught  him.  So 
Tomkins  up  with  a  stone  and  knocked  him  on  the  head.  Next 
minute,  Sydney  had  Tomkins  by  the  throat  down  on  the  ground, 
and  looking  blue  in  the  face. 

The  cap'en  was  seeing  to  Harrison — he'd  got  an  ugly  gash  on 
the  temple — but  she  found  time  to  notice  what  they  were  doing 
to  Tomkins. 

"  *  Don't  hurt  him,'  says  she.  *  It  was  natural — he  was 
hungry.' 

'*But  we  weren't  going  to  take  that  soft  view  of  it,  though 
we  didn't  lynch  him,  as  for  a  minute  we  thought  of  doing — for 
you  know  we  had  the  boat's  tackle  handy.  So  Sydney  says  to 
him,  speaking  for  all — 

*'  *  You  make  tracks  for  yourself,  young  man,  and  think  it 
lucky  that  you  haven't  quite  done  for  our  mate  ;  but  count  it 
luckier  still  that  the  lady  asks  us  to  have  mercy  on  you.  For 
my  own  part  I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  mercy  to  you 
if  we  were  to  pitch  you  bead  first  over  that  rock  into  the  water 
— only  it  would  dirty  the  blessed  water.' 

"The  cove  slunk  away  from  us  looking  as  black  as  poison,  and 
he  would  have  poisoned  everyone  if  he  could.     We  aa^  no  tclox^ 
of  hiin,  at  any  rate  so  long  as  I  was  there. 
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**  What  we  had  to  do  wa^i  to  look  after  Harrison,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me.     The  caj/en  was  there,  and  she  says — 

**  *  Look  here,  friends,  I  know  what  it  is  to  you — life  or 
death ;  and  when  it  comes  to  that  it  is  every  man  for  himself — 
very  well.  You  want  to  follow  the  track  of  the  i>eople  who 
have  been  here.  You  see  that  Mr.  Harri.son  can't  go  .  .  . 
Maybe  he  will  never  be  able  to  move  out  of  this  place.  That's 
a  reason  why  I  should  stay  by  him,  but  that  is  a  reason  also 
why  you  should  go  on  and  leave  us  here.  Should  you  find  help 
near,  then  you  can  send  for  us ;  if  you  don't — why  then  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can  till  death  gives  us  relief.  I  don't 
think  he  will  suffer  much  ;  and  I  know  that  I  will  suffer  less  in 
dying  here  beside  him  than  I  would  if  any  of  you  were  to  stay 
here  and  lose  the  chance  of  saving  yourselves.' 

**Now,  sir,  it  soimds  cruel,  I  dare  say,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  life  or  death,  the  best  of  us  do  things  that  seem 
cruel  to  you  who  are  sitting  at  home  without  feeling  stomach 
or  brain  tugging  at  you  and  crying  for  food  and  life.  We 
weren't  able  to  carry  him,  or  we  would  have  done  it.  She 
would  not  leave  him  on  no  account  .  •  .  and  so  .  .  . 
well,  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  leave  them  both  there  in  the 
forest. 

**  But  Sydney  and  me  and  our  mates  did  the  best  we  could 
for  them  first.  We  made  up  a  sort  of  a  tent  with  the  canvas, 
and  we  were  ready  to  go  away  when  he  kind  of  came  to  himself. 

"  Then  came  the  worst  of  it  all ;  for  he  calls  out  to  us — 

**  *  For  God's  sake,  larls,  take  her  away  with  you  I  I'm  done 
for,  at  any  rate,  and  you  are  doing  murder  if  you  allow  her  to 
stay  here  with  nif*.  .  .  .  Take  her  away,  I  say  take  her 
back  to  England — back  to  Stephen  Meredith — don't  leave  her 
here  to  die  with  me  for  the  great  God's  sake  I ' 

**  And  then  he  couldn't  speak  any  more,  for  he  fainted  off,  and 
we  saw  that  the  bandages  harl  come  off  his  head  again  so  that 
the  blood  was  running. 

**  The  cap'en  tied  up  the  wound  again,  and  says  to  us,  quite 
as  if  she'd  been  in  no  danger  herself — 

"*You  are  not  to  mind  him,  friends.  He  does  not  know 
what  he  is  saying.  Do  as  I  tell  you.  Save  yourselves.  Save 
us  if  you  can.' 

"  We  saw  that  she  meant  it,  and  we  agreed.  Sydney  says  to 
her — 

**  *  If  I  live  I'll  come  back  as  soon  as  we  catch  hold  of  anybody 
that  can  give  me  food  for  you.  I'm  doing  you  the  best  service 
in  leaving  you.' 

"  *  I  know  that,'  says  she. 

**  *  And  I'll  do  the  same,'  says  I. 

"*No,'  says  she.  *You11  be  making  your  way  back  to 
England^    I  want  you  to  do  something  tlmt  is  more  to  me  than 
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if  you  came  back  with  food  for  us.  I  want  you  to  take  a 
message  home/ 

"  Then  she  took  that  ring  from  her  finger,  and  with  my  knife 
she  cut  that  hair  from  her  head  and  that  stuflF  out  of  the  skirt 
of  her  gown,  and  tied  them  with  the  grass  as  you  see.  Then, 
says  she, 

**  *  You  are  to  find  Stephen  Meredith,  at  Derewood  Grange, 
near  Dunthorpe,  in  Essex,  England.  Tell  hira  all  that  has 
happened,  and  say  that  if  I  am  alive  I  shall  be  home  at  the 
end  of  the  year.' 

**  I  gave  my  promise,  as  you  can  guess  I  would,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  daylight  we  went  off  straight  in  the  tracks  of  the 
people  as  had  been  camping  in  the  dell. 

**  It  was  about  noon  when  we  came  up  with  them,  for  they 
were  an  exploring  party  of  engineers  and  surveyors  from 
Melbourne,  and  weren't  moving  fast,  as  they  had  to  stop  so 
often.  They  gave  us  help  and  grub,  willing  as  could  be ;  and 
better  than  that,  the  chief  of  the  party  knew  Sydney,  and  was 
ready  to  do  anything  for  him.  So  without  resting  he  went  back 
to  the  cap'en  and  Harrison.  I  went  down  to  the  coast  with  four 
of  the  exploring  party,  who  had  to  take  some  reports  back  to 
the  Government  office.  I  didn't  think  there  was  any  need  for 
me  to  go  back  to  the  cap'en,  as  I  knew  she  was  safe  now.  Then 
I  got  a  ship  that  was  bound  for  Liverpool,  as  I  was  told,  but  it 
took  me  to  China  instead,  for  they  were  short  of  hands,  and  the 
mate,  finding  I  wanted  to  get  home,  told  me  a  darned  lie  till  he 
got  me  safe  out  of  port.  Then  from  Shanghai  I  made  my  way 
to  Liverpool  at  last,  barring  a  few  days  with  my  own  folk  at 
Wapping.  I  haven't  put  off  any  time  till  I  found  you,  sir,  and 
told  you  the  whole  story  as  near  as  I  could." 


The  curious  jumble  of  generosity  and  selfishness  which  this 
story  revealed  did  not  strike  Stephen  at  the  time  ;  indeed  there 
were  moments  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  when  he  became 
impatient  to  reach  the  end  ;  and  yet  he  was  eager  to  have  an 
account  of  every  step  of  the  cruel  way  Euth  had  trodden ;  eager 
to  live  it  over  with  her  even  in  this  man's  rough  account  of  her 
trials,  and  half-unconsciously  he  was  jealous  of  the  man  Harrison, 
who  had  throughout  taken  the  place  he  should  have  held  in 
her  life. 

The  one  point  he  was  eager  about  found  utterance  as  soon  as 
the  man  paused. 

"  Then  you  are  sure  that  she  was  saved  ?"  he  cried. 

Harry  Smith  looked.at  him  as  if  offended  by  the  question. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  come  away  if  that  hadn't  been  certain. 
The  party  we  came  up  to  were  Englishmen  and  engiive^T^,  «tA. 
they  weren't  likely  to  leave  a  fellow-countTjwoinaTi  ^lA  «u 
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wounded  countryman  to  peri«h  in  the  bo^h.  Beside:^^  Sydney 
would  have  gone  back  himielf — as  I  would  have  done  for  the 
matter  of  tha^'' 

**  I  beg  voor  pardon.  Smith,  bnt  a  considerable  time  has 
p&^sed  since  you  left  her,  and  we  have  heard  nothing.'' 

^  I  daresay  yoa  will  hear  afore  long.  You  know,  sir,  you 
can't  come  from  the  other  end  of  the  world  in  a  day." 


CHAPTER  XX\^L— Is  rr  Trie? 

Yes,  he  would  hear  soon.  She  would  come  back  and  find 
him  the  husband  of  Dahlia  Wliitcombe.  \^Tiat  then  ?  How 
could  he  explain  ?  She  must  turn  away  from  him,  belie\'ing 
that  all  his  protestations  of  fidelity  were  false,  or  that  the 
fidelity  had  been  of  such  brief  tenure  as  to  be  worthless. 

Something  more  terrible  than  death  stood  between  them  now. 

And  what  of  poor  Dahlia  ? 

This  should  have  been  good  news — it  should  have  been  joyful 
news  to  them  all.  They  should  have  been  rejoicing  and  shout- 
ing thanks  for  the  safety  of  their  friend,  and  here  was  he  think- 
ing over  it  as  if  some  new  calamity  had  befallen  them.  This 
was  unmanly  and  unworthy  doubt  of  Ruth.  \Mien  she  heard 
all  she  would  own  that  he  had  not  been  false. 

There  was  only  one  course  to  pursue :  love  must  give  place 
to  duty.  The  marriage  was  an  unfortunate  business  for  them 
all,  and  he  did  not  know  who  would  suflFer  most. 

There  had  been  a  blunder — it  was  torture  to  think  how  cruel 
the  blunder  had  been  for  Dahlia,  for  Ruth,  and  for  himself.  He 
must  take  the  blame  to  himself;  but  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do  to  make  their  suffering  less ;  his  whole  strength  must  be 
given  to  the  eflfort  to  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  make 
it  more. 

Then  that  first  flood  of  joy  at  the  mere  feet  that  she  was 
saved,  which  had  been  stopped  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
changed  position,  burst  through  the  barrier  and  resumed  its 
course. 

Ruth  was  saved,  and  he  was  happy.  Ruth  lived,  and  he  was 
glad! 

He  gave  all  needful  directions  for  the  comfort  of  Harry  Smith, 
and  hastened  back  to  the  Grange.  There,  when  he  had 
repeated  the  wonderful  story,  eyes  and  mouths  were  wide  with 
amazement.  Next  came  exclamations  of  surprise  and  of  a  kind 
of  admiration  for  the  heroine  of  so  many  perils. 

^  How  glad  we  shall  all  be  to  see  her,"  said  Dahlia,  smiling, 
**and  you  especially,  Stephen — how  glal  you  must  be  I  I 
eamo/^mi  wont  condescend  to  speak  to  any  of  us  ordinary 
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mortals  for  days  after  she  comes  home,  for  of  course  she  will 
never  think  of  staying  out  there  in  that  dreadful  country.'^ 

Dahlia  was  quite  calm,  and  still  smiling.  She  was  quite 
sincere  in  her  congratulations,  for  she  was  sustained  by  the 
confidence  of  possession.  She  took  the  common-sense — some 
might  call  them  the  common-place — views  of  the  position : 
Buth  was  saved  and  that  was  lucky  for  her ;  but  she  was  too 
late  to  regain  her  old  lover.  Many  old  sweethearts  were  friend* 
although  married  to  somebody  else,  and  she  had  even  heard 
some  so  situated  making  jokes  about  the  old  times  without 
husbands  or  wives  being  at  all  disturbed  in  consequence. 

There  was  no  reason  why  their  case  should  be  diflFerent  from 
that  of  others.  So,  at  first  she  experienced  a  sense  of  relief  in 
learning  that  Ruth  was  alive,  for  it  removed  some  remorseful 
reflections  from  her  mind,  whilst  it  could  not  alter  the  fact  that 
Stephen  was  her  husband. 

"  But  are  you  sure  it  is  true  ?"  she  asked  suddenly,  while  the 
girls  were  still  loud  in  their  expressions  of  wonder. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  reached  the  land,  and  that 
friendly  aid  was  found  in  good  time  to  rescue  her  and  her 
wounded  companion." 

"  I  have  heard  that  imposters  have  found  out  people  who 
have  lost  Mends  at  sea,  and  coming  in  the  disguise  of  sailors 
have  got  large  sums  of  money  for  giving  false  news  of  the  safety 
of  the  lost  ones." 

"  This  man  is  no  imposter,  Dahlia.  He  might  have  invented 
any  number  of  lies,  but  he  could  not  invent  this  lock  of  hair  or 
this  ring  which  I  gave  her." 

"  Oh,  we  did  not  know  about  them  before." 

He  had  regarded  them  as  treasures  which  were  not  intended 
for  general  exhibition,  and  Dahlia  did  not  ask  to  see  them  now^ 
There  was  a  scarcely  perceptible  shade  of  coldness  in  the  tone 
in  which  she  referred  to  them. 

Mrs.  Meredith,  senior,  had  proposed  shortly  after  the  marriage 
that  she  should  remove  witn  three  of  the  girls  to  a  house  in 
Dunthorpe,  in  order  that  the  yoimg  couple  might  not  be 
hampered  by  the  presence  of  a  mother-in-law.  The  proposal 
was  made  vaguely  and  faintly,  and  Dahlia  would  not  hear  of  it. 
She  made  only  this  condition — a  very  sensible  one  too, — that 
there  should  be  certain  rooms  in  the  house  which  should  be 
recognised  as  reserved  for  Stephen  and  herself,  and  that  they 
should  be  in  every  way  regarded  as  if  they  formed  a  separate 
establishment. 

She  was  glad  now  that  she  had  made  this  arrangement,  for 
she  felt  that  whatever  might  happen  she  would  have  an  ally  at 
ha^d.    There  was  another  ally  she  might  summon  if 

But  what  should  she  want  any  ally  for  ?  Not  surely  to  plot 
against  her  husband  ?    Then  she  recalled  all  her  good  te^oVaWoTL*^ 
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and   smiled   again,  determining  anew   that    she   would   keep 
them. 

All  the  same,  she  could  not  help  a  sense  of  irritation  at  times 
as  she  saw  the  eagerness  with  which  he  watched  the  coming  of 
the  post,  and  listened  to  his  daily  report. 

"  Bassnett  has  no  news  yet." 

She  could  not  help  a  little  bit  of  playful  banter  that  was 
more  than  half  intended  to  wound. 

"What  a  pretty  romance  it  will  be  if  Ruth  should  nurse 
that  gentleman  who  saved  her  from  being  washed  overboard 
till  he  gets  well,  and  then  marry  him.  That  would  be  beautiful, 
wouldn't  it,  Juliet  T 

"  Perfectly  lovely,"  was  the  romantic  young  lady's  response. 

Stephen  could  not  help  wincing  and  being  ashamed  of  himself 
for  doing  so.  He  thought  often  about  Harrison:  had  recognised 
from  the  first  that  this  stranger  had  occupied  the  place  which 
should  have  been  his,  and  would  have  been  his  if  he  had  not 
been  compelled  by  the  duties  he  owed  to  tlie  others  to  stay  in 
England  when  Ruth  went  away.  This  stranger  had  been  near 
to  help  her  in  danger,  to  share  with  her  all  the  privations  of 
the  tempest  and  escape,  and  even  to  risk  his  life  for  her. 

All  this  he  (^Stephen)  should  have  done,  and  it  had  been  left 
for  another  to  do.  She  could  not  but  be  grateful  to  the  man 
who  had  done  it,  and  why  should  she  not  learn  to  love  him 
when  she  heard  what  had  taken  place  at  Derewood  in  her 
absence  ? 

He  had  thought  of  it  seriously,  and  tried  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  able  to  look  upon  the  event  of  Ruth's  marriage  to  this 
brave  stranger  as  one  coming  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
now,  and  one  on  which  he  had  to  offer  her  congratulations. 

He  had  overcome  the  agony  of  thinking  her  dead. 
There  were  moments  when  Dahlia  was  petulant,  unreasonable, 
gloomy,  or  giving  him  one  of  those  playful  little  stabs  (which 
he  had  only  recently  come  to  understand  were  meant  for  stabs), 
when  he  felt  that  it  was  easier  to  think  of  Ruth  dead  than 
Ruth  married  to  another. 

The  borrid  selfishness  of  that  feeling  made  him  run  from 
himself  and  seek  distraction  in  working  harder  than  ever,  and 
in  being  more  attentive  than  ever  to  Dahlia. 

But  she  saw  and  understood.  No,  they  could  not  be  like 
ordinary  folk  and  take  things  as  they  came  in  a  calm,  sensible 
way.  She  had  been  jealous  of  Ruth's  memory.  How  was  she 
to  endure  the  thought  of  Ruth  living ! 

She  did  what — not  so  long  ago — she  had  believed  it  ina- 
possible  for  her  to  do  ;  she  suggested  that  Mr.  Rapier  should  be 
invited  to  dinner.  She  had  no  plan ;  no  idea  of  any  plan ;  the 
only  motive  for  the  suggestion  sprang  from  the  idea  that  her 
former  friend  might  know  something  more  about  Ruth  than 
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Mr.  Bassnett,  or  might  say  something  which  would  help  her. 
She  really  could  not.  explain  to  herself  the  exact  nature  of  the 
impulse  which  made  her  say  he  should  be  invited.' 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  him,"  said  Stephen, 
ready  to  gratify  any  wish  of  hers  ;  "  but  I  heard  from  Bassnett 
that  he  is  on  active  duty  of  some  sort  again,  and  has  been  away 
from  London  a  good  deal  lately.  He  may  not  be  able  to  come 
to  us  at  present.     However,  I'll  write  to  the  Cosmos." 

He  wrote,  and  in  two  days  came  an  answer ;  on  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  day  came  Rapier  himself. 

"  I  knew  that  you  would  want  me,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
his  hostess. 

It  was  after  dinner.  She  was  seated  at  the  piano,  and  he  was 
beside  her  making  a  pretence  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
music.  As  he  spoke  her  fingers  struck  the  keys  sharply,  and  a 
grand  bravura  passage  was  suddenly  interpolated  in  the  piece 
she  was  playing. 

"  Why  do  you  think  I  want  you  ?" 

"  Because  your  husband  happened  to  mention  in  his  note  that 
it  was  you  who  had  reminded  him  of  my  existence." 

She  continued  playing  for  a  few  moments ;  then  carelessly  said, 

"  Surely  one  may  remember  an  old  friend  without  having  any 
special  need  of  his  help?" 

"  Quite  so.  People  often  do  remember  old  friends  merely 
because  they  have  a  vacant  place  at  dinner ;  but  you  want  some- 
thing more.     Tell  me  what  it  is,  frankly—  if  you  can." 

It  was  not  quite  clear  in  what  sense  he  used  the  last  three 
words.     Again  she  played  a  few  moments  before  responding. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  strange  story  about — Ruth 
Clark  ?"  she  asked  abruptly.     "  Is  it  true  ?     Is  she  alive  ?" 

He  smiled  ;  he  always  admired  his  own  astuteness. 

**  Surely  her  being  alive  or  dead  can  be  of  no  consequence  to 
you  now  ?" 

He  took  infinite  pains  to  separate  two  leaves  which  had  stuck 
.together,  and  he  contrived  to  see  her  face.  She  was  staring 
fixedly  at  the  music,  and  her  lips  were  tightly  closed. 

"You  cannot  doubt  your  husband's  feith,"  he  proceeded, 
**  and  you  can  trust  her  honour  ?" 

**  Is  it  true  ?"  she  repeated,  without  looking  at  him ;  but  his 
question  had  stirred  a  buzzing  as  of  a  hive  of  bees  in  her  brain. 
"  You  cannot  doubt  your  husband's  faith,  and  you  can  trust  her 
honour  ?" 

"It  is  true,"  he  said  quietly,  "she  has  been  saved.  More, 
she  is  now  in  London  with  the  gentleman  who  has  been  her 
chief  companion  through  all  her  trials.  It  is  possible  that  she 
may  be  at  Kemerton  to-morrow." 

"  Thank  you." 

Dahlia  finished  the  piece  and  rose  from  the  piano. 

(To  be  continued). 


THE  RISE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND 

ART  OF  EDUCATION. 


It  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  this  paper,  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  education  as  a 
science  and  an  art  from  the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the 
present  time.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  most  interesting, 
but  not  perhaps  the  most  scientific  way  of  treating  the  subject, 
will  be  to  associate  the  \'arious  reforms  that  have  been  effected 
from  time  to  time  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  successive 
philosophical  or  psychological  discoveries  that  have  led  to  the 
steady  development  of  the  science  of  education,  as  far  as  may 
be  possible,  with  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  mainly 
responsible  for  these  improvements  and  discoveries. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Greeks  were  the  fij^  to  treat 
education  as  a  science  ;  and  the  reader  will  discover,  as  I 
proceed,  that  the  leading  or  central  ideas  of  nearly  all  the 
great  educational  reformers  that  have  appeared  in  the  world 
since  the  time  of  Plato,  Xenophon  and  Aristotle  have  been 
borrowed  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  from  their  writings. 
The  object  of  education,  according  to  the  most  enlightened 
Oreeks,  was  to  form  perfect  men ;  and  by  men,  Plato  meant 
citizens  of  the  Athenian  State ;  and  the  indi\idual  citizen,  he 
contended,  was  but  the  State  in  miniature.  Perfect  the 
individual  citizen,  and  you  at  the  same  time  perfect  the  State. 
The  citizen  has  a  soul  which  is  divisible  into  three  parts.  The 
State,  likewise,  is  di^^sible  into  three  corresjwnding  parts.  The 
soul  of  man  consists  of  (1)  desire  or  appetite,  which  is  the 
governing  principle  of  the  passions ;  (2)  the  principle  of 
courage ;  (3)  the  principle  of  thought.  The  passions  of  the 
individual  man  are  represented  in  the  State  by  the  mob  or 
common  people,  his  courage  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  mind  or 
thought  by  the  philosophers. 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  this  singular  theory, 
when  examined  in  the  full  blaze  of  light  which  is  shed  upon 
psychology  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  days,  appears  &nciful 
and  crude,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
remember  that  Plato's  theory,  fanciful  though  it  be,  was  closely 
associated  in  his  mind  with  another  theory  which  has  been 
accepted  by  nearly  every  educational  reformer  of  note  that  has 
succeeded  him,  and  which  now  serves  as  the  main  prop  of  what 
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is  regarded  as  the  most  rational  method  of  teaching.  "  Educa- 
tion," Plato  remarks,  **  aims  at  balancing  the  powers  of  man." 
In  other  words,  it  contemplates  the  creation  of  a  perfect  man 
by  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of  his  body 
and  soul.  He  must  be  taught  gymnastics,  or  his  bodily  powers 
cannot  be  duly  developed ;  and  music  (which  originally  con- 
sisted of  melody  and  grammar  only,  but  ultimately  embraced, 
in  addition  to  these  subjects,  philosophy,  arithmetic,  rhetoric, 
geometry  and  astrology),  or  his  soul  will  not  be  properly 
developed.  What  Plato  wanted  was  a  well-balanced,  or  per- 
fectly-developed man.  This  is  still  the  want  of  every  true 
philosopher,  and  must  ever  remain  the  highest  aim  of  a  true 
system  of  education.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  curri- 
culum prevailed  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  with  few  and  slight 
modifications,  until  the  Middle  Ages. 

Xenophon  was  of  a  more  practical  turn  of  mind  than  Plato, 
and  he  brought  into  undue  prominence  his  dislike  of  the 
exclusively  literary  education  of  the  age,  by  the  exaggerated 
estimate  he  formed  of  the  educative  influence  of  hunting  and 
physical  exercises  generally.  His  views  on  woman,  her  physical 
and  intellectual  powers,  and  her  legitimate  position  in  the  State, 
were  more  accurate  than  Plato's,  although,  perhaps,  they  would 
not  command  the  full  acceptance  of  the  modem  advocates  of 
her  rights. 

Aristotle,  though  a  rigid  utilitarian,  and  regarding,  therefore, 
the  acquisition  of  happiness  as  the  highest  object  of  man's 
ambition,  and  the  highest  aim  of  a  perfect  system  of  education, 
did  not  diflTer  essentially  from  Plato  in  regard  to  the  method 
which  he  prescribed  for  the  attainment  of  this  happiness.  He 
advocated  gymnastics  for  the  development  of  man's  physical 
jjowers,  music  for  the  training  of  the  emotions  and  affections, 
drawing  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the 
acquisition  of  artistic  skill,  arithmetic  and  geometry  for  the 
training  of  the  intellect  pure  and  simple,  and  dialectics  for  the 
development  of  man's  mental  powers  in  a  general  sense.  *'  It  is 
not  an  athlete  I  want,"  said  Aristotle  ;  "  neither  is  it  an  artist, 
nor  a  rhetorician ;  but  an  intellectually  and  a  morally  perfect, 
and,  therefore,  a  happy  man."  Two  thousand  years  later  the 
dormant  world  was  rudely  startled  into  passing  consciousness  by 
a  repetition  of  this  cry  by  the  bizarre  and  erratic  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  who  preached,  with  all  the  charm  and  potency  of  his 
splendid  genius,  the  doctrine  that  what  was  needed  for  the 
regeneration  of  a  corrupt  world  was  men, — "  not  magistrates, 
not  soldiers,  not  priests,  but  men"  Aristotle  and  Rousseau 
resembled  each  other  likewise  in  several  other  important 
respects.  For  instance,  both  recommended  a  progressive  and 
well-graduated  education ;  both  maintained  that  man  \ysvfi»e% 
through  three  distinct  stages  of  development,  and  tWt  \\i<& 
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teacher  should  shape  his  course  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
stages ;  and  both  held  that  the  early  education  of  children 
should  be  of  a  negative  character. 

Before  passing  to  consider  the  Roman  theories  of  education, 
I  would  observe  that  the  Greeks  taught  no  language  but  their 
own,  for  it  was  considered  to  be  quite  beneath  a  Greek  gentle- 
man to  learn  a  foreign  language ;  that  reading  was  taught  by 
them  on  the  syllabic  plan  ;  that  writing  was  tauglit  by  tracing 
the  forms  of  letters  previously  written  on  waxen  tablets ;  and 
arithmetic  with  the  aid  of  the  fingers  and  the  abacus  or  ball- 
frame,  which,  by  the  way,  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  invented. 
They  had  no  competitive  examinations  except  in  athletics  and 
music.  The  physical  training  of  their  boys  was  systematically 
conducted  in  a  sj^)ecial  place  by  a  special  master.  In  the 
schoolroom  proper  there  were  no  desks,  no  wall  pictures,  and 
no  maps. 

The  Romans  were  indebted  for  their  system  of  education 
mainly  to  the  Greeks.  They  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  perfect 
orator,  which  they  regarded  as  the  highest  type  of  man.  And 
oratory,  be  it  understood,  was  a  useful  art,  its  value  being  by 
no  means  dependent  upon  the  intellectual  pleasures  which  the 
training  in  the  art  placed  in  the  i>ossession  of  those  who  had 
acquired  it,  but  upon  its  utility  to  the  State.  The  science  of 
education  was  not  much  improved  by  the  Romans,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pra<itice  or  art  was.  They  invented  a  more 
elaborate  system  of  counting  on  the  fingers,  each  joint  in  each 
finger  being  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  calculator  and 
having  a  numerical  value  attributed  to  it.  History  was  added 
to  the  school  subjects  by  the  Romans ;  and  they  taught  reading 
more  thoroughly  than  the  Greeks,  great  attention  being  paid 
by  them  to  the  pronunciation  and  the  enunciation  of  words. 
The  games  of  children  were  extensively  utilised  for  educational 
puqK)se8,  and  the  punishments  were  very  strictly  regulated  by 
them.  Quintilian,  who  lived  in  the  First  Century,  insisted  upon 
the  careful  training  of  the  nurses  of  the  children,  and  demanded 
that  the  authority  of  every  teacher  should  be  based  on  love  and 
not  on  fear  or  power,  and  hence,  that  corporal  punishments, 
which  are  as  useless  as  they  are  degrading,  should  be  abolished. 
If  a  child  is  to  learn  anything  at  all,  he  says,  it  must  be  by 
having  learning  made  to  him  a  pleasure  and  not  a  burden. 
Quintilian  substituted  a  board  with  letters  cut  into  it  for  the 
waxen  tablets  of  the  Greeks,  used  movable  ivory  letters  for 
teaching  the  alphabet  to  children,  and  recommended  the  learning 
of  Greek  in  schools  before  Latin.  This  last  innovation  was^ 
clearly  an  error  on  his  part,  which  finds  its  counterpart  in  those 
of  our  public  schools  in  which  Latin  is  taught  before  English, 
nay,  indeed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother  tongue.  Quintilian,. 
whc^  like  Seneca,   was  a   Spaniard    by    birth,  was    the  first 
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professional  teacher  that  added  lustre  to  his  calling.  By  dint  of 
genius  and  personal  worth,  he  raised  himself  above  the  com- 
paratively humble  surroundings  of  his  early  life  to  a  position  of 
dignity  and  importance  in  the  State.  It  is  with  regret  that  I 
add,  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  of  the  race  of  professional 
crammers.  When  the'  child  has  reached  the  age  of  seven, 
according  to  Quintilian,  he  is  to  be  able  to  read  atid  write  with 
ease  and  fluency,  and  is  to  have  his  memory  loaded  with  the 
sayings  of  great  and  wise  men !     Poor  child  ! 

The  Roman  system  of  education  was  fundamentally  changed 
in  one  important  respect  by  the  early  Christians,  immediately 
the  irresistible  fascination  of  their  wonderful  story  took  hold  of 
the  Pagan  mind.  They  made  little  or  no  change  in  the  science 
of  education,  strictly  so  called ;  neither  did  they  make 
many  great  and  useful  improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
What  they  did  was  to  add  a  most  important  subject  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  Their  first  and  foremost 
step  as  teachers  (for  the  apostles  and  their  immediate 
successors  were  essentially  teachers)  was  to  claim  a  place  in 
the  school  curriculum  for  religion  or  theology.  Christ  bade  his 
followers  "  Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness," and  it  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  not  only 
claim  a  place  on  the  time  table  of  every  school  for  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  but  should  also  claim  the  first  place 
for  it.  In  the  initial  outburst  of  their  eager  enthusiasm  for  a 
life  in  and  for  Christ,  they  elbowed  clean  out  of  their  path  the 
logical  quibbles  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  mean  utilitarian  theories 
of  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries.  Is  education  necessary? 
All  are  agreed  that  it  is.  Then  why  waste  time  in  weaving 
ingenious  theories  about  the  tripartite  division,  of  the  soul  and 
the  eternal  harmonies  that  are  essential  to  the  making  of  the 
ideal  Athenian  or  Roman  citizen  ?  Why  not  give  the  world  at 
once  the  education  that  is  needed?  What  is  the  education 
that  is  needed?  First,  "the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness."  Who  are  to  be  educated?  "Only  the 
rich  and  the  free,"  said  the  Pagan ;  "  all  men,"  said  Christ 
and  His  followers,  for  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free."  An  Athenian,  according  to  Plato,  should  be 
prepared,  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  his  life,  for  the  State ; 
not  any  State,  but  Athena^  and  Athens  only.  The  Jews  were 
expected  to  be  loyal  to  Jews  only ;  the  Roman  citizen  was 
educated  to  be  useful  to  the  Roman  Empire  only.  But  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  in  one  of  the  many  senses  of  the  phrase, 
embraced  all  States  and  all  men;  it  embraced  not  only  the 
sons  of  Abraham,  but  also  the  sons  of  Abraham's  God.  True 
Christianity  dissipated  the  cankering  jealousies  of  caste, 
destroyed  the  vanity  and  arrogance  attached  to  birth  and  soc\»u\ 
position,  imparted  djgnitj  to  the  poor  and  manUxie^^  \x>  ^iXi^ 
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slave,  gave  to  woman  her  legitimate  position  in  society,  and 
elevated  the  educating  of  children  and  the  caring  for  the  sick 
to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  virtues.     Who 
is  my  neighbour  ?    **  The  son  of  Abraham,"  said  an  enlightened 
Jew ;  "  the  member  of  the  Athenian  State,"  said  Plato ;  "  the 
citizen  of  the  Boman  Empire,"  said  Cicero;   "any  man  and 
every  man,"  said  (Christ,    "  Do  him  no  harm,  for  he  is  not  a 
Babylonian  but  an  Athenian,"   said   the   Greek   philosopher. 
"  Do  him  all  the  good  you  can,"  said  Christ;  "ay,  more,  actively 
seek     him,    and    care    not    whether    he     be     a    Jew    or    a 
Gentile,    a  Greek,   a  Roman,   or    an    Ethiopian ;   for,   being 
a  man,  he  belongs  to  a  family  whose  father  is  God,  the  Father 
of  us  all."    The  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  concurrent 
with    the    advancing    tread    of    Christianity,    hospitals    and 
schools    rapidly   multiplied,   and  they   were    thrown   open   to 
the   poor  as  well   as  the   rich,   to  girls   as  well   as   to  boys. 
At   first  the   attention   of  the    teachers   was   centred   almost 
exclusively    upon     religion ;     in     due     course,    however,   the 
exigencies  of  the  times  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
teachers   more   attention    to   science   and  to   secular   subjects 
generally.     Eventually  a  university  was  founded  at  Alexandria, 
which  existed  until  the  Fourth  Century,  when  it  was  closed 
owing  to  bitter  sectarian  dissensions.     At  this  university,  or 
theological  seminary,  for  such  it  was,  only  priests  were  taught, 
many  of  whom  subsequently  became  known  as  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  whose  teaching,  naturally,  was  almost  entirely  of  a 
theological  character.     Gradually,  but  steadily,  the  whole  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe  became  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity.     Bishoprics  were  created,  cathedrals,  churches  and 
monasteries   were    founded ;    and    in   connection   with   these, 
schools  for  the  clergy  and  the  laity  were  established,  where,  in 
addition  to  theology,  the  so-called  seven  liberal  arts  were  sup- 
posed to  receive  due  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 
The  discipline  in  these  schools  was  unduly  harsh  and  repres- 
sive, for  the  teachers  acted  on  the  assumption  that  man  by 
nature  is  sinful,  and  merits,  therefore,  in  his  childhood  frequent 
bodily  chastisements.     The  instruction  was  of  a  very  imperfect 
character,   and,   as  time   advanced,   deteriorated  rather    than 
improved ;  so  that  we  find  Charles  the  Great,  the  first  promul- 
gator of  a  general  system  of  popular  education,  insisting  upon  the 
faithful  adherence  to  their  duty  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of 
his    day.      Reading,    writing,   and    arithmetic    were    greatly 
neglected,  it  would  seem,   by  most  teachers.     The  German 
Emperor  took  steps  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  demand  that  the  ordinary  language  of  the  people  should 
be  taught  in  schools  as  well  as  that  of  the  Popes. 

{To  be  continued). 
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ABERYSTWITH. 


There  is  a  vigour  about  the  Cardigan  Bay  which  brushes  away 
<jobwebs  and  ennui,  and  English  people,  as  well  as  Welsh,  have 
found  this  out.  At  our  visit  we  saw  two  groups  who  illustrated 
this  to  the  letter.  There  was  a  party  of  Londoners,  evidently 
a  £eimily,  father  and  mother,  and  grown  up  sons  and  daughters. 
These,  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  wind,  went  far  out  to  sea  in  a 
cockle-boat.  It  seemed  a  venturesome  course.  They  went  out 
with  song,  and  the  rippling  of  merry  laughter  came  to  us  as  we 
stood  on  the  beach.  We  almost  feared  that  the  evening  would 
bring  us  wailing,  for  the  wind  played  so  fiercely  on  the  waves 
that  they  became  lashed  into  angry  foam,  and  the  surf  roared 
and  leaped  high  up  about  the  ruined  castle.  But  they  came 
back  safe  and  sound,  and  what  a  jolly  picture  !  The  worn  look 
of  London  that  you  see  in  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  and  in 
the  coimting-houses,  and  shops,  and  parks  too,  were  exchanged 
for  a  ruddy  glow.  They  had  been  with  Neptune  and  with  Boreas, 
and  drunk  in  the  nectar  that  is  never  mixed  or  polluted.  How 
gleefully  they  jumped  on  shore !  What  a  feast  they  would  make, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  lodging-house  keeper  1  It  would  be 
a  treat  to  stand  by  the  open  window  and  hear  the  pleasant 
English  voices,  the  interchange  of  wit  and  humour,  the  music 
and  song  that  would  end  the  evening,  ere  the  pier  lost  its 
crowds  of  pedestrians,  and  night  and  the  solitary  policeman 
came  upon  the  scene. 

The  other  group  consisted  of  two  persons  only — a.  man  and 
woman.  The  man  I  recognized  at  a  glance  as  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  eloquent  ministers  of  an  English  county.  Time 
had  told  upon  him.  He  was  grey  and  shnmken.  The  eyes 
were  still  keen,  but  crows'  feet  had  begun  to  make  lattice  work 
about  them,  and  the  step  was  that  of  uie  pilgrim  who  was  about 
to  descend  the  final  stages  of  the  hill.  I  had  seen  both  man 
and  wife  in  their  meridian  ;  now,  with  reputation  won,  and  trials, 
alas !  experienced,  he  had  come  with  his  faithful  p^xtiietiox  ot\!^ 
brief  revival  of  hreatb  by  the  Cardigan  sea. 

c  2 
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Aberystwith  is  easily  accessible.  From  South  Wales  you  get 
upon  the  Mid-Wales  railway  by  way  of  Brecon,  or  London  and 
North  Western,  thence  to  Moat  Lane  Junction  and  down  by  the 
Cambrian.  You  have  no  idea  when  you  enter  Aberystwith  that 
you  are  in  a  seaport  town,  and  might  go  into  several  hotels 
without  having  the  slightest  notion ;  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  Lion  and  Gogerddan,  as  you  saunter  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  reach  the  parade,  and  wide  and  exhilarating  is  the 
prospect.  As  a  rule  you  have  to  hold  your  hat  on.  No  zephyr 
plays  on  your  face,  but  an  immistakable  strong  north-wester, 
and  this  you  at  once  see  accounts  for  that  ruddy  tinge  on  the 
Cardigan  face  that  is  as  firmly  painted  there  as  if  by  the  sun- 
shine. Still  the  bay  has  its  moods,  and  the  sea  is  not  always  a 
rough  one.  I  have  seen  it  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  with  naiads 
disporting  about,  reviving  traditions  of  poetic  fable,  and  the  leap 
of  the  wave  on  the  shore  has  blended  in  harmoniously  with  the 
evening  band,  and  made  old  hearts  flutter  as  they  did  half-a-century 
ago.  Then,  again,  I  have  stood  on  the  pier  at  its  remotest  end  and 
watched  the  race  of  waves.  How  they  came  streaming  in, 
like  the  old  Danish  rovers,  pouring  on  madly  to  seize  that  fair 
orescent  that  was  beginning  to  light  up  like  a  tiara  of  diamonds 
worn  by  the  rough  old  Cwdiganshire  shore  1  How  the  waves 
blustered  and  raved,  and  kept  incessantly  streaming  in,  and 
dashed  little  boats  aside  out  of  the  way  of  their  inroad !  The 
roectacle  was  one  that  chided  the  loitering  step,  and  made  us 
think,  what  if  the  old  Vikings,  the  sea  kings,  mounted  on 
the  pier  and  swept  all  before  them  1 

How  tranquil  the  scene  at  night  1  From  hundreds  of  houses 
the  lights  shine  through  the  lowered  blinds,  but  no  sound  is  heard. 
The  promenade  is  deserted  save  by  a  few,  some  hurrying  away 
like  belated  rooks,  a  few  still  sauntering,  loth  to  leave. 

On  one  of  the  seats  close  by  a  lamp  there  is  a  picture — a  man 
worse  than  a  belated  rook,  for  that  has  a  nest,  but  this  man  has 
now  no  home.  He  is  grey  and  worn  in  the  buffet  of  life, 
ragged  and  shoeless ;  and  one  may  imagine  him  asleep  as  he 
crouches  down,  listening  to  the  suif,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  in 
its  wave  his  sorrows  might  be  ended.  What  a  contrast  this  to 
the  merry  groups  who  lately  passed,  their  hearts,  like  their 
steps,  light,  no  cloud  on  their  horizon.  Here  is  one  who  has 
had  his  light-hearted  epoch  and  his  sunshine.  Not  for  us  to 
judge  or  condemn ;  the  clouds  are  around  him  now,  and  but 
for  a  Samaritan,  no  sun,  perhaps,  will  rise  again  in  his  history. 

Up  in  the  morning,  and  when  everybody  has  comfortably 
breakfasted  there  is  a  tantarra  of  bugles  inviting  visitors  to 
journey  on  to  the  Devil's  Bridge,  for  which  cosy  brakes  are 
provided.  This  is  one  of  the  delights  of  Aberystwith.  You 
nave  not  only  a  delightful  promenade  and  a  beach — ^not,  I 
admits  a  sandy  one,  bat  covered  with  pebbles,  some  of  them 
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worthy  of  the  lapidary's  art — but  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
places  in  the  district  to  visit,  the  &r-famed  Devil's  Bridge 
amongst  the  number.  Then  the  Castle  and  the  University, 
memento  of  Savin  and  Ward,  and  the  old  church  in  the  dingle, 
with  no  end  of  breezy  downs  to  the  right  and  left,  on  which  the 
goddess  of  health  sits  dispensing  to  all  who  come. 

I  see  that  a  contemporary  rejoices  in  the  discovery  of  a  new 
Watering  place  in  the  South  of  Wales,  and  pleasant  the  spot  is 
unquestionably.  Very  welcome  the  quiet  scene  to  the  aged 
pilgrim  of  life,  most  pleasant  to  wander  there  in  the  Summer 
time,  say  of  1881,  for  the  Summer  of  1882  is  still  unrealised ; 
the  sea  so  tranqidl,  the  sky  so  blue,  and  the  undulating  low- 
lands of  Glamorgan,  with  sandy  mounds  here  and  there,  so 
picturesquely  diversified.  But  you  have  not  the  wild  freshness 
of  the  Cardigan  Bay,  ^  (xive  me  back,"  sings  Tom  Moore, 
**  Give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  springtime,  its  smiles  and 
its  tears  are  worth  all  evening's  light."  And  so  it  is  with 
Aberystwith,  Those  great  waves  that  bring  gems  from  far-off  shores 
send  huge  gusts  of  health  inland ;  the  giant  mountains  in  the 
far  distance  loom  up  into  the  sky,  no  sandy  mound,  but  a  vast 
height,  up  which  the  Titans  might  have  scaled  heaven ;  and 
then  the  background,  with  genial,  somewhat  primitive,  but  not 
too  exacting  old  Cardies  to  play  the  host.  This,  surely,  for 
those  who  crave  to  look  upon  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  best  places 
in  Wales, 

The  Editor. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  WELSH  ACCENT. 


In  their  home  circles  Welshmen  usually  speak  Welsh  only. 
Out  of  doors,  in  their  business  relations,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  they  use  on  an  average  half  Welsh,  half  English.  The 
children  go  to  school  and  are  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
English,  and  immediately  they  leave  relapse  into  Welsh 
conversation  among  themselves.  As  to  literature,  probably  two- 
thirds  of  what  the  average  bi-lingual  Welshman  reads  is 
English,  the  remaining  third  Welsh.  Nor  is  the  Welshman  of 
the  middle  class  slow  to  make  use  of  his  advantages ;  as  a 
rule  the  English  which  the  Welshman  speaks  is  more 
grammatical,  more  straightforward  and  less  clipped  than 
that  which  is  spoken  by  an  Englishman  of  the  same 
station  in  life.  Cultured  ears  are  not  ofiFended  by  the 
alternate  dropping  of  the  letter  "  h  "  and  its  insertion  where  it 
is  not  wanted ;  no  ofiFensive  provincialisms  or  cockneyisms  mar 
the  flow  of  liis  talk,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  fairly  correct 
English,  marked  by  a  few  peculiarities  of  its  own.  It  is  of 
these  peculiarities  that  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak,  inas- 
much as  they  constitute  what  is  usually  known  as  a  Welsh 
accent.  On  examination  of  the  chief  components  of  this  Welsh 
accent,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  principal  factor  is  the  Welsh 
method  of  pronouncing  the  letter  "r," — they  give  it  its  full  force 
and  trill  it  vigorously.  No  doubt  Englishmen  ought  to  do  the 
same,  but,  alas  !  their  tongues  have  grown  lazy,  and  they  have 
softened  down  and  refined  this  consonant  to  an  alarming  extent. 
MTien  the  average  bi-lingual  Welshman  me^ts  an  English 
acquaintance  he  says,  "  How  *  ar-r '  you  ?"  and  his  vigorous 
pronunciation  stamps  him  as  a  Welshman;  the  Englishman 
would  say,  "  How  *  ah '  you  ?  "  In  the  word  absurd,  for  instance, 
the  Welshman  gives  every  consonant  its  full  force,  trills  the  "r'^ 
and  finishes  up  with  a  well  defined  "d";  the  Englishman  lazily 
says  "  abzuhd."  This  fault, — \dz.,  the  rough  pronunciation  of 
the  letter  "r" — maybe  characterized  as  a  good  one, or  rather  as 
not  beiiig  a  fault  at  all,  but  only  a  distinctive  trait. 

The  next  noticeable  difiference  in  the  English  and  Welsh 
pronunciation  of  English  is  found  in  the  vowel  sounds.  There 
js  a  sound  ^f  iliw     -^wel  "  a "  which  approaches  very  nearly  to 
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the  short  **o"  sound;  such  words  as  "equality,**  "waft," 
**  swallow,"  which  are  pronounced  almost  as  if  they  were  spelt 
"equolity,""  woft,""swollow,"  still  keep  the  "a"  sound  incorrupt 
when  a  Welshman  speaks  them.  In  the  case  of  the  vowel-sound 
'^aw,"  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is,  chiefly  among  the  people  of 
Cardiganshire,  a  tendency  to  make  it  sound  like  "  ow."  For 
'*  law "  they  say  "  low "  or  something  very  like  it.  In  such 
words,  again,  as  "  referring,"  which  an  Englishman  pronounces 
as  "  refurring,"  the  Welshman  gives  the  vowel  its  strict  sound. 
Country  people  in  Carnarvonshire  share  the  failing  of  the  forty- 
two  thousand  Ephraimites  who  were 

"  Put  to  death 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth." 

The  Ephraimites  said  "  Sibboleth,"  and  their  Cymric  imitators 
say  "silling"  when  they  mean  "shilling,"  and  "self"  when 
they  mean  "  shelf."  The  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words 
**  would  "  and  "  wood  "  entails  a  considerable  amount  of  labial 
energy  in  order  to  make  the  "  w  "  sound  well  defined.  This 
perfection  the  Welshman  very  rarely  attains  to,  but  contents 
himself  with  saying  "  'ood  "  in  both  cases. 

There  is  another  minute  point,  perhaps  trivial,  which  is  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Welsh  accent :  in  saying  "  longer," 
or  "  stronger,"  a  Welshman  divides  it  so,  "  long  —  er,"  and  thus 
loses  the  hard  sound  of  the  "g;"  the  Englishman  divides 
it  thus,  "  Ion — ger."  The  substitution  of  "  p  "  for  "  b,"  which  is 
a  noticeable  trait  of  Shakespeare's  Welshmen,  is  perhaps  not  so 
remarkable  now  as  it  may  have  been  in  the  great  bard's  time. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  instances,  but  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  chief  features  of  Welsh  accent  are  the  trilling  of  the 
**  r's,"  a  conscientious  and  thorough  pronimciation  of  the  con- 
sonants, except  in  a  few  cases  as  specified  above,  and  lastly  a 
little  shakiness  with  regard  to  English  vowel  sounds. 

But  apart  from  this,  there  are  a  few  points  of  idiom  which 
cling  to  Welshmen,  even  in  some  cases  when  they  have  attained 
to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  as  English  speakers.  After  a 
negative,  for  example,  in  English  "  too "  becomes  "  either." 
A^''e  say,  "  I  will  go  to  Merthyr,  and  I  will  go  to  Cardifi"  too," 
and  when  we  negative  this  we  say,  "  I  wont  go  to  Merthyr,  and 
I  wont  go  to  Cardiff  either  J*^  It  takes  the  Welshman,  however, 
some  time  to  appreciate  this  difference,  and  we  frequently  hear 
him  using  such  expressions  as,  "  I  wont  go  to  Merthyr,  and  I 
wont  go  to  Cardiff  ^oo,"  or  "  It's  not  bad  <oo,"  when  he  ought  to 
say  **  It's  not  bad  eithei\^^ 

Equally  hard  for  him  to  appreciate  are  the  uses  of  "  make  " 
and  "  do."  We  "  make  "  a  mistake,  we  "  do "  our  hair,  and 
we  "  make "  tricks  when  we  play  cards* ;  but  the  Welshman 
frequently  tells  us  that  he  "  does  "  four  tricks,  that  he  "  does" 
a  mistake,  and  that  he  "makes"  his  hair  I    In  some  ^^^  ol 
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South  Wales,  when  a  pezsoa  wishes  to  av  that  anj  one  thing  is 
ahont  the  beat  of  its  claas* — aA»  for  instance,  when  ther  wish  to 
flay  that  an  apple  is  abont  the  best  of  all  the  apples  in  the 
basket, — they  saj  that  it  is  '"'as  gooii  as  one,"^  presmnablj 
meaning  that  it  is  ^  as  good  as  anv.'^  This  and  sev»al  other 
pecnliarities  are  probably  the  re^nlt  of  their  translating 
Welsh  expressions  directly  into  Kngiish  without  thinking 
what  the  English  idiom  is.  Thus  people  sLy  that  they 
^  hear  ^  a  smell  instead  of  smelling  it.  that  they  "^  sing  **  a 
piano  instead  of  playing  on  it«  that  they  pat  the  ^  &alt "  on 
somebody  instead  of  puuing  the  ** blame'*  on  hinu  that  they 
wish  **if^  they  were  going  home«  instead  of  "that"  they 
were  going. 

Other  idioms  are  that  they  jj^et  **  pulled"  when  they  are  photo- 
graphed, or  ^drawed**  {Anijliof  drawn*  when  they  have  their 
likeness  taken.  (This  is^  an  idea  totally  inexplicable  to  En^ish 
understandings).  Alsi>  there  is  the  notable  Pembrokeshire  idicnn 
— "  There's  kind  Mr.  Jones  is***— "^  There's  good  looking  Sarah  is.'* 

Of  course  the  above  examples  are  but  a  few  out  of  many,  and 
they  are  looked  at  only  fi?om  an  English  point  of  view,  a  £ict  to 
which  they  probably  owe  their  ap^^arent  strangeness ;  but  still 
they  are  among  those  idioms  which  usually  strike  Englishmen 
as  being  most  peculiar*  or  at  any  rate  which  have  always  seemed 
remarkable  to  the  present  writer. 

An  EM»Lise  Resipest  rs  Wales. 


WELSH  CHARACTER  SKETCHES. 


THE  STOCKINCf  DEALER. 


Stoat  limbed,  gaout,  hardiest  of  the  hardy,  is  the  stockiag 
man.  He  la  &  wanderer  by  nature  and  necessity,  and  a  walker. 
Did  any  one  ever  see  him  in  a  train,  or  riding  on  a  coach,  or 
mounted  on  a  horse  ?  You  cannot  imagine  it.  He  is  a  child 
of  the  mountains,  a  part  of  them,  as  much  as  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  dog,  and  the  whitewashed  farm,  and  the  fern,  and 
the  foxglove.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  the  mountain 
paths.  He  is  known  to  all  the  farmers.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
ffoSBips  who  bring  the  news  of  the  world,  and  let&iV  \tmtin& 
long  and  sometimes  difScalt  processes  of  trade.    It  \a  not  araido. 
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new^  that  he  brinas.  not  'ii  niucli  i^  "iir  ■•  rrT>iii)atit>iir."'  f^r  ai  a 
rule  he  i:?  not  a  reiiilini^  man.  ind  .ii>  -MM.k  if  :ae:Ls'  j  i  Limirrtl 
one .••£"« /<T "  M ti/itt'*  hi"iti  I**'  r  —  ■■  ■  v; m c  -r .  m •  .^nir^  " o-i ia v  r "" > 
— ^tine  r<>-iiav;  wet  ro-lav;'  -.virli  in  -nciiir:'  u?  "•>  jetilth.  when 
the  prrijon  apoken  to  ii?  xn«^wn  n-  iim :  rai.-  .v.n^tl^■.^tes  hi* 
V'Doabiiiarv  in  ;^nerai  a>e.  V  'U  w*niiii  iniiiir^nt-  lim  i "  j.»:ii:^h.cfiil, 
i:ontempiative  man.  1:  is  i  .laint  "jr*  .ill?  ^-r  mr  ■,  i  kinil  '>f 
brooiiing  ooniliri«Dn.  womierinvr  i"^^  aian*"  -r.ickin;^*  "_ie  -will  s*^!!. 
ami  how  m.iiL'h  he  <*aaii  niaiv--.  imi  j:'  ji-  .-.in  ni;iuaa»^  "  ■•  ?^nvl  a 
money  orrler  or  a  rfes^tere^i  !.t-'"".-r  '^  :iia:  iir-ivny  i..ir»iijran- 
ihire  village  where  lie  ."rmes?  ir'  m. 

Yrju.  "^Fili  notice  "ht*  lir-lr  ""iiniLL*-  ":»-■:    ;n  "le  'rii-k.     Thac  i.^ 
his  wallet,  his  i:iipl:iar':.  an«L  :"  .-u"'-;".'  .■■■urLi.n?-  ai«  r-  "iian  br^^atl 
and  oheese.     K^  Ir ■■•'«• --n  ""rr-.iii  mii  '-i.---^;*^ :    1:1-:  \r  is  -lirnoiil'* 
r.>   miaiTlne   ":::.ti   -irrinj;  -i'j^vn   ~^     va"     rlirr    i:ni:  vC  iiinnr-r. 
Tliat  and  tea,  :in«i  he   is   -a"i.>r!»-:.     H*   ..-    :;■  -Jiarure,  by   hL* 
penorii'iiri  •::.'•[. •.>i::i'c.  1  BL'Li^  K:''i:rn   13 Kin.     S~  ■    :ne  ever  saw 
him  ?*akinj  zzfX^  "i:an  .1  ciz"*  in«:  "heu  '\'.r>r."  t'^i-q  i.:  is  -.^tfrrred 
r . .  him  b  v  a  Learr v .  ^e n ■  1: iie  ■.■1 ; L :•- r .  '.v  ir !  1  . 1 3.  ••  i' ' ■ » •/ • /y .  ^ »/ 1.*//  ./#'];"' 
'  -  'Irink,  b«  v"'  .  I  am  :!•  r  a  war:  :hac  i  ?r  x-iviii:^  man  has  ever  berrn 
rinmi  rhe  inv-irialrlrr  r.v-*  Th:L.l:::i;^  tVt  rlii-  u::^'.:*'"?  ::i'.-mperiJioe  : 
.axyi  no  «:ne  e7er  siw  ' .li\i   Z'^^'^'Z  ■i'-*'^v*J    -rr-'-r    in   -I'tiwr^  *^i  a 
pi^lice   constable.     <.'n  rh--  Siuiiiav  he  •-iiav  ':t-  z:er  -.v:-'.:  zii:vin'4 
about  the  ?treen  in  a  -rii^^^  liin«:   'C  way.  -<i;t7v;ially  if  he  i-  in  ;i 
^rranije  lown  :   b?i"  rhe  L:kreiih»?«ii  i-   "!  a:   h*-    >   l.'-«-iiin^  ab»-r:r 
t'<>r  a  '.'ajjel  iLeth-.-distiai-l ;  .a A  a:  uic'-"  y'-i  'vi.--  -ree  him  th-re 
with    his    r.air   cv>mbeil    'ii-^'-vn     -ver    !.-    ••.T'-hra-h    rl.-T'r.iirL.lv 
enjoying  r he  ^^' e is h  -i^r nn*  ^ n .     M-  ^t  ha  r mie ss  . ;  i  ni-.- u.  •:  hey  h a v e 
but  one  duty  in  Lifr^ — l«^  -tU   'iCi:i.'ii:nj:>.     They  "a-.-  n«:'  inrrr'.'-c 
in  the  whirl  of  LitV,  the  ex^-res:?   rnin   speeth     The   -v.m-lers  M 
.'Oienoe,  the  b»rauties  of  art,  rhe  strMe   •■f  :houy:h*:   are   n-.^rhing 
ti)    them.      FasLUim    oaLls    fT    n«.^    remark.      Uu.iie'-    niav    be 
eipnniJeil  or  pidleil  back,  beauty  sT-<?ts  ar.«i  r'-u^e  m:;C^*  "Jomi^  in 
H^ain  in  the  circle  of  things.    "  E'-^  •"•..' "  vr  ■'  -ur  -.   > •'•  '"■  :''/"■ ':"    T:;e 
onlv  time  I   ever    'law   a   stt.-okin;^:   inan'-i  rv-    br:'j:hten   wirh 
interest  was  when  it  noticeii  knickerbock  ;r^  f  t  r'.ie  t:r<  time.    H*:- 
had  a  traiiition  lingerinix  in  hi-  mind  of  the  •  M  knee  breeche- 
[>erir»il,  when  men  -howeii  their  -Ci>ckiiig^,  :\i:d   w.^re   the  best 
that  f:i>nld  be  m;ide.     That  stocking  man  siiw  a  future  of  g«»*H;l 
times  coming  on.     If  all  f)»roplr-  would  only  f.-llow  xhy  kuicker- 
bfx.-ker  fashion,  what  a  Ir.t  m«.'r-.'  -^t^vkinizs  hr-  wiuLl  sr/il,  and  get 
bf:t.rer  prices  tix>.    Tliar  was  a  nnrw  idea  for  him,  t"  be  talke*!  about 
when   he   went  hom»^  in   his   li>lgings-      He   kxlges  g«:*nerally 
with  an  old  woman,  and  when  he  piiy**  her  h»ks   at   every 
j>eTiny  twice.      His   home  is  at  Tregarc^n,  or  s*mie  such  place, 
where   the   women    and   the   lame   and   the   aged   make   the 
8t/x;king^  and  the  stalwart  act  as  the  wandering  j^edlan^  to  s?ell 
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My  earliest  recollections  of  the  stocking  man  are,  I  daresay, 
very  similar  to  those  of  most  old  fellows — hearing  the  low,  almost 
plaintive  cry,  ^Eiaiau  aannau?^^ — ("want  stockings") — and  then,, 
when  asked  the  price,  listening  to  him  run  down  the  gamut 
from  three-and-six  to  three-and-four,  three-and-two,  three- 
shillings,  and  so  on  down  to  "  Sarmau  crot,  chwecheiniog " — 
('*  boy's  stockings,  sixpence  "). 

In  the  old  days  that  are  gone,  the  stocking  man  did  a  good 
business,  and  always  had  a  few  sovereigns  in  his  leather  purse. 
His  trade  was  a  brisk  one,  but  machinery  came  into  competition. 
Manchester  was  able  to  turn  out  a  cheaper  article  that  looked  at 
all  events  as  good,  and  ^Eiaiau  aannav  ?"  has  every  draper  in 
competition,  and  it  is  only  amongst  the  old-fashioned  that  he  picks 
up  a  hard  living.  He  belongs  to  the  earnest,  honest,  and  old- 
fieushioned  age  himself,  of  coats  that  lasted  years,  not  a  season — of 
cloth  that  was  made  to  wear,  not  merely  to  sell — an  age  when 
men  spoke  what  they  felt,  cared  nothing  about  what  the  world 
thought.  So  in  the  course  of  things  he  will  die  out.  We  may 
almost  regard  the  present  race  as  the  last,  and  it  is  well  to  limn 
him  and  sketch  his  peculiarities  ere  the  stockings  and  the  wooden 
crutch  disappear,  and  the  stocking  man  subsides  into  a  corner 
and  gossips  about  the  past. 

Ap  Adda. 


SHAKESPERE  AND  THE  WELSH. 


The  interestmg  article  on  "  Sbakespeare^s  Welshmen/*  in  a  late  number,  calkd 
to  my  mind  an  able  article  on  the  Hame  subject  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Edwards, 
D.D.,  Bala,  in  his  "  Traitbodau  Llcnyddol/*  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
translate  this  Welsh  article  into  English,  and  forward  it  to  you  for  insertioD 
in  the  Red  Dragon,  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  carefully  and 
ably  written.  Be  pleased  to  publish  it  in  your  next  issue,  when  the  subjeet 
is  in  men's  thoughts.     "  Make  the  hay  when  the  sun  shines." 

£t.  John^t  Churchy  Ootcer  Road.  D.  Riohards. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  the  name  of  this  poet  should  be 
written  ;  but  for  the  present  we  shall  follow  the  edition  of  his 
works  that  happens  to  be  before  iis,  viz.,  that  by  Delins.  It 
appears  that  the  poet  himself  writes  it  in  various  ways,  and 
that  he  was  quite  as  careless  about  the  spelling  of  his  name  as 
he  was  about  a  correct  edition  of  his  writings.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  belonging  to  him  as  a  poet  was  his 
utter  disregard  respecting  his  name.  As  far  as  it  can  be 
ascertained,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  himself  laid  any  claim 
to  excellence  as  a  poet,  nor  did  he  pay  such  attention  to  the 
durability  of  his  writings  as  he  did  concerning  a  comfortable 
house  to  live  in  during  his  latter  days  at  Stratford — ^his  native 
place.  But  by  to-day  that  quiet  town  is  the  resort  for  pilgrims 
from  all  countries,  who  repair  thither  that  they  may  have  a 

fiance  at  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom  and  the  spot  where 
is  remains  rest.  And  besides,  as  remarked  by  De  Quincey,  his 
works  have  not  only  gone  through  editions  innumerable,  but 
have  been  the  means  of  producing  large  libraries  by  others,  in 
the  shape  of  commentaries,  researches,  criticisms,  and  that  on 
the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England  and  America,  His  writings 
are  not  without  defects,  which  unquestionably  would  have  ren- 
dered them  liable  to  be  judged  as  productions  unworthy  of  the 
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prize  at  many  a  competitive  meeting  in  Wales.  But  somehow 
or  other  they  have  had  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the  literature 
of  the  world. 

His  most  remarkable  characteristic,  in  which  no  one  approaches 
him,  is  his  power  to  portray  human  nature — not  merely  por- 
traying it  in  its  outward  forms,  but  in  all  its  inward 
developments:  and  should  anyone  be  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  no  real  depth  except  in  physical  knowledge, 
the  careful  study  of  the  works  of  Shakespere  would  prove 
beneficial  to  such  a  man.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
a  lump  of  earth  or  a  piece  of  rock  and  a  living  creature ;  but 
there  is  greater  difference  still  between  the  rational  and 
irrational  creation.  There  still  exists  a  higher  knowledge  than 
even  that  respecting  the  rational  creation,  viz.,  the  knowledge 
respecting  God,  and  herein  Shakespere  is  deficient;  but 
amongst  all  God's  works  in  this  world  there  is  nothing,  in  any 
sense  whatsoever,  to  be  compared  with  man,  either  in  grandeur 
or  in  misery.  Man's  relationship  reaches  far  beyond  the  finite 
and  temporal,  and  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are  correspondent 
and  equally  expansive.  The  work  marked  out  for  Shakespere 
was  the  bringing  into  light  with  clearness  and  skill  these  depths 
of  knowledge.  He  has  described  all  manner  of  men  under  all 
circumstances  of  life — on  the  one  hand  we  have  men  over- 
coming the  circumstances,  as  in  "The  Tempest,"  and  on  the  other 
circumstances  overcoming  the  man,  as  specially  instanced  in 
** Hamlet;"  but  in  all  cases,  even  when  he  places  men  in  circum- 
stances where  no  one  had  at  any  time  been  placed,  and  no  one 
ever  will  be  placed,  he  is  specially  careful  to  be  quite  natural ; 
and  we  feel,  were  men  placed  in  such  circumstances,  that  they 
would  act  exactly  as  they  are  described  by  him.  He  never  at 
any  time  creates  a  human  nature,  but  throws  a  new  light  on 
humanity  as  it  already  exists.  Whilst  the  ordinary  poets  devise 
a  new  nature,  his  originality  consists  in  bringing  into  light  what 
does  exist ;  and  thus,  whilst  he  excels  in  originality,  he  excels 
quite  as  much  in  naturalness. 

His  most  striking  excellence  consists  in  accurately  portraying 
human  nature  inwardly ;  still,  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this 
that  the  outward  features  were  not  minutely  obsen-ed  by  him, 
as  they  appeared  in  different  races  and  in  different  classes  of 
people  composing  the  same  race.  No  one  had  noticed  with 
greater  minuteness  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Bomans  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  of  all  who  have  portrayed  the  Welsh, 
no  one  has  done  greater  justice  to  them  than  Shakespere.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  use  he  made  in  "  King  Lear "  of  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Welsh,  as  was  made  of  other  traditions  of  the 
Welsh  by  many  of  the  best  English  poets,  such  as  Spenser,  Gray^ 
Sonthey  and  Tennyson^  but  to  bis  graphic  description,  oi  \k<b 
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with  the  common  opinion  entertained  of  him  in  England.     A 
portion  of  the  conversation  runs  thus  : — 

OUnd,    I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

//oC,    Why,  so  can  I ;  or  so  can  any  man  : 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Otend.    Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command  the  deviL 

JfoL    And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz.,  to  shame  the  devil. 

By  telling  truth  :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  deviL 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither, 
And  1*11  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil ! 

By  making  such  use  of  the  old  proverb,  it  is  probable  that 

Hotspur  was  desirous  of  leading  us  to  understand  that  Glendower 

was  not  speaking  the  truth  in  this  matter.     And  it  must  be 

admitted  that  the  poet,  though  he   speaks   of  him   in  such 

eulogistic  terms,  portrays   him  as   a  very   superstitious   man. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 

only  follows  the  tradition  which  he  foimd  in  the  old  historian 

Uollinshed,  and  that  we  are  not  given  to  understand  that  Owen 

ever  believed  anjrthing  about  himself  but  what  was  generally 

believed  by  the  English.     Though  Hotspur,  son  of  the  Earl  of 

Northumberland,  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  England,  yet 

Owen,  as  described  by  him,  conducts  himself,  on  the  whole,  far 

more  gentlemanly.     And  at  the  close  of  the  conversation,  when 

Owen  turned  his  back,  Mortimer,  who  had  been  defeated  by 

him,  and  who  had  married   his  daughter,   defended  him  by 

saying  that  he  was  as  "  valiant  as  a  lion,"  and  "  as  bountiful  as 

mines  of  India."     Worcester,  an  uncle  of  Hotspur,  gave  him  a 

severe  scolding  for  his  rash  and  haughty  words.     But  despite 

this  fearful   wrangling    which   took    place    more    than    once 

between  Owen   and  Hotspur,  they  managed  somehow  to  keep 

themselves   within  bounds,   and  entered    into    an    agreement 

with  Mortimer  to  go  against  the  king. 

The  battle  was  fought  near  Shrewsbury,  and  in  all  probability 
somewhat  earlier  than  was  anticipated,  when  Owen,  according 
to  modem  historians,  was  collecting  an  army  in  South  Wales. 
We  could  not  expect  to  find  much  of  the  Welsh  character  in 
the  description  gixen  of  Owen  Glendower,  as  he  had  received 
liberal  education  and  culture  of  the  best  type,  which  tend  to 
assimilate  men  of  diflferent  nations.  Still,  there  is  something 
here  for  us  to  be  proud  of,  namely,  that  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  English  poet  such  a  high  place  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Welsh  hero,  and  the  best  description  given  of  him  was  that 
he  appeared  like  an  Englishman  both  in  language  and  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  whom  England  was  compelled  to  fear 
and  respect. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  common  soldier  further  character- 
ijBttics  make  their  appearance,  as  is  seen  in  the  sketch  of  Fluellwi, 
by  which,  unquestionably,  we^are  to  understand  the  WeVaViii^xcift 
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Llywelyn.  Besides  his  style  of  pronouncing  the  words  "big"  as 
'*pig"  and  the  like,  he  repeatedly  manifested  his  Welsh  extraction 
by  the  nature  of  the  language  used  by  him.  One  very  natural 
tendency  of  the  Welshman,  in  talking  English,  when  that 
language  is  not  mastered,  is  the  use  of  the  longest  words  he  can 
get  hold  of.  Another  tendency  is  the  eflFort  to  use  many  words 
in  expressing  the  same  thing.  And  in  these  two  ways,  our 
friend  Fluellen  continually  betrays  himself.  But  be  it  borne 
in  mind  that  Fluellen  was  not  desirous  of  denying  his  Welsh 
extraction  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  and  in  this  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  widely  differed  from  many  a  Welshman  in  our 
own  day.  And  further,  our  friend  insisted  that  Henry  V.  was 
more  than  half  a  Welshman,  because  he  had  been  bom  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  that  many  of  his  virtues  must  be  attributed 
to  that  fact. 

Flu,     Ay,  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  captAin  Gower. 

What  call  you  the  town's  naoie  where  Alexandra  the  pig  was  bom  ? 

Ooic.     Alexander  the  Great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  prny  you,  in  not  pig  great  ?  The  pig,  or  the  great,  or  the  mighty, 
or  the  huge,  or  the  magnanimous,  are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the 
phrase  is  a  little  variation. 

This  quotation  leads  us  to  another  feature  of  the  Welsh,  for 
in  the  words  following,  Fluellen  makes  a  curious  comparison 
between  Henry  V.  king  of  England  and  Alexander  the  Great • 
One  was  bom  at  IVIacedon  and  the  other  at  Monmouth,  which 
was  a  very  peculiar  coincidence  to  begin  with ;  and  besides,  there 
is  a  river  in  Monmouth,  and  doubtless,  should  a  thorough 
search  be  made,  there  is  one  also  inMacedon,  and  that "  salmons  " 
aboimd,  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other.  All  this  appears 
very  childish,  but  we  readily  believe  that  the  poet  had  met 
with  Welshmen  who  were  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  reasoning 
in  tracing  the  pedigree  of  persons  or  the  pedigree  of  words  ;  and 
if  we  mistake  not,  they  are  to  be  found  even  now.  But  still  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  Welsh  are  worse  than  other  races  in 
this  respect,  except  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  more  fond 
of  antiquarian  studies.  After  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  had 
great  regard  for  Fluellen;  and  though  he  himself,  perhaps^ 
makes  a  little  merry  over  the  weaknesses  of  the  brave  Welsh- 
man, yet  scarcely  would  he  be  willing  for  anyone  else  to  do  so. 
He  presents  him  as  a  genuine  Welshman  from  top  to  toe, 
and  as  such  bordering  on  being  rather  passionate,  yea,  truly 
very  passionate ;  but  entirely  free  from  every  treachery  and 
suspicion,  free  from  all  grumbling,  obedient  to  authorities,  and 
one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  king.  His  Welsh 
spirit  manifested  itself  on  many  occasions,  and  more  e^peisiaily 
in  the  rebukes  he  administered  to  some  capricious  boaster  called 
Pistol,  who  had  poopoohed  the  Welsh  and  the  leek,  which  incited 
the  Welshman  to  wear  the  leek  and  go  to  meet  him ;  and  it  is 
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very  amusing  to  read  of  the  force  which  he  used  to  compel  the 
Englishman  to  change  his  tone  and  eat  the  whole  leek,  seasoned 
with  blows.     The  Englishman  at  first  speaks  very  boastfully — 

PisL     Ha  !  art  thuu  Bedlam  ?  dost  thou  thirat,  base  Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence  !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek« 

Flu.  I  pese^h  you  heartily,  scurvy,  lousy  knave,  at  my  desires,  and 
my  requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek ;  because; 
look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your 
appetites,  and  your  digestions,  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would 
desire  you  to  eat  it. 

put.     Not  for  Cadwallader  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu.     There  is  one  goat  for  you.     (Strikes  him.) 
Will  you  be  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

Pist.     Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die  ! 

Flu,  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when  Got*s  will  is  :  I  will  desin* 
you  to  live  in  the  meantime,  and  eat  your  victuals  ;  come,  there  |tf 
sauce  for  it.  (Strikiwj  him  again.)  You  called  me  yesterday, 
mountain -squire  ;  but  I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low 
degree.  I  pray  you,  fall  to  ;  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat 
a  leek. 

Ultimately  the  Englishrhan  is  obliged  to  eat  the  whole  ;  and 
the  Welshman  expresses  a  wish  that  the  victuals  may  do  him 
good,  but  warning  him  at  the  same  time,  "  When  you  take 
occasions  to  see  leeks  hereafter,  I  pmy  you,  mock  at  them; 
that  is  all;"  and  then,  before  departing,  he  urges  him  to 
accept  a  sum  of  money  on  account  of  his  wounds.  In  truth, 
a  noble  old  character  was  Fluellen,  and  we,  as  a  nation, 
ought  to  be  proud  of  him.  Very  little  can  be  said  of 
the  Welsh  parson,  because  very  little  is  said  respecting  him 
by  the  poet  himself,  and  that  little  not  at  all  to  his  credit. 
One  thing  which  seems  rather  strange  is,  that  though  the 
parson  kept  a  school  at  Windsor,  yet  he  was  unable  to 
speak  English  correctly.  Owen  Glendower  spoke  English  like 
an  Englishman ;  but  the  language  of  the  parson  was  almost  as 
uncouth  as  the  language  of  the  soldier.  Is  it  probable  that  the 
poet  hints  at  his  old  schoolmaster  at  Stratford  ?  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Jenkins  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  speaking 
English,  but  that  he  was  nevertheless  able  to  impart  sound 
instruction  to  those  under  his  care.  However,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  there  were  at  that  time  very  learned  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England  even  in  Wales,  and  some  as 
learned  in  Wales  as  in  England ;  but  that  does  not  do  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  condition  of  the  generality  of  the  parsons 
might  have  been  low  in  every  sense.  This  is  the  natural 
impression  from  the  description  given  in  Shakespere  ;  and  this 
is  the  testimony  of  historians  of  that  age,  as  well  as  those  of 
subsequent  ages.    In  the  writings  of  Fielding  -we  ftxvii  nctj 
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liitie  respect  was  paid  to  the  parsons  during  his  time,  simply 
because  they  were  unworthy  of  it.  And  though  it  is  possible 
that  Macaulay  used  extravagant  language  in  describing  the 
state  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and 
after  that  date,  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  description.  In  later  times,  one  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  cannot  be  denied^  is  the  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  parsons.  Morality  and  learning  have 
advanced  more  generally  amongst  them,  they  have  become,  as  a 
class,  more  deserving  of  the  high  compliment  the  Englishman  is 
willing  to  bestow  upon  them,  namely,  to  be  reg^urded  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  in  the  same  degree  reach  a  high 
status  in  society. 

We  have  not,  as  it  will  be  seen,  encroached  in  this  article  on 
the  proN-ince  of  the  many  critics  who  have  so  largely  treated  on 
the  excellences  of  Shakespere,  inasmuch  as  we  have  confined 
our  remarks  to  that  portion  of  the  field  which  has  hitherto  been 
neglected.  And  as  a  lesson  firom  the  whole,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  poet's  accuracy  in  his  description  of  the  Welsh  is  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  an  expanded  mind  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Tninute  details^ 
which,  it  seems,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  minuteness. 

Lewis  Edwards,  D.D. 


DREAMLAND. 


By  the  Rev.  F.  Wagstaff,  F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  "  Odd 

Hours  with  Odd  People,"  &c. 


Many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  West  Somerset, 
close  upon  the  borders  of  Exmoor,  a  clergyman,  being  a  bachelor, 
lodged  at  a  farm-house  on  a  bleak  hill-side,  near  the  Church* 
The  farmer's  daughter,  a  very  interesting  girl  of  twenty,  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  one  of  her  father's  labourers,  a  clever 
and  good-looking  fellow,  but  one  of  the  most  worthless  in 
the  neighbourhood.  One  night  the  clergyman  dreamed  that 
the  young  woman  appeared  at  his  bedside,  earnestly  saying, 
**  Come  out  to  the  hill-side."  The  voice  sounded  so  distinctly 
that  he  awoke,  and  for  the  moment  thought  some  one  must 
have  been  in  the  room,  but  the  locked  door  proved  that  to  have 
been  an  impossibility.  Falling  off  to  sleep  again  the  dream 
was  inmiediately  repeated,  as  was  the  case  as  often  as  he 
attempted  to  settle  himself  to  his  slumber.  Yielding  at  length 
to  an  almost  irresistible  impulse,  and  yet  half  ashamed  of  what 
he  knew  every  one  would  say  was  folly,  he  dressed  himself  and 
walked  on  the  hill  for  some  distance.  It  was  moonlight^  but  he 
could  see  nothing  imusual,  nor  hear  a  sound  except  an  occasional 
tinkle  of  a  sheep-bell  in  the  distance.  Annoyed  at  himself  for 
having  yielded  to  the  feeling,  he  was  about  to  return,  when  he 
heard  a  shrill  cry  from  a  neighbouring  "  coomb."  Hurrying  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  he  presently  saw  two  persons,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  struggling  together.  As  he  came  near  the 
woman  fell  to  the  groimd,  and  the  man  ran  away.  He 
immediately  recognised  the  farmer's  daughter  and  her  worthless 
lover.  The  girl  was  in  a  fainting  lit,  but  presently  recovered, 
and  the  clergyman  led  her  to  the  house  ;  when  she  confessed 
that  tbe  man  had  persuaded  her  to  meet  him  in.  tYie  m^t  Vw 
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order  to  elope,  and  be  married  elsewhere  (her  father  being 
strongly  opposed  to  the  match).  She  had  saved  up  a  little 
money,  which  she  arranged  to  take  with  her,  and  it  was  in 
the  attempt  to  take  the  money,  which  was  all  the  scamp  desired, 
that  the  struggle  took  place.  The  timely  arrival  of  the 
minister  frustrated  the  object  of  the  thief,  who  disappeared. 


rv^— DREAMS  AND  THE  DETECTION  OF  CRIME. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  crime  supplies  us  with 
many  instances  in  which  detection  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
about  more  or  less  by  the  agency  of  dreams,  although,  if  we  are 
to  believe  all  that  has  been  written  on  tlie  subject,  it  would 
appear  that  a  still  larger  nmnber  of  crimes  have  been  revealed 
through  the  agency  of  ghosts.  Our  forefathers  delighted  in  the 
marvellous,  and  almost  every  district  has  its  own  legends  of 
ap]mritions  revisiting  "  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,"  scaring  the 
living  by  their  horrible  appearances  until  justice  has  been  done 
upon  their  murderers.  To  particularise  cases  of  this  kind  would 
really  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  these  articles ;  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  that  many  of  the  legends  to  which  we  refer 
may  have  had  their  origin  in  dreams  occurring  during  sleep, 
rather  than  in  the  appearance  (real  or  sup^wsed)  of  some  ghostly 
visit 6r  during  waking  moments.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
such  cases  arose.  Some  one  mysteriously  disappears.  Suspicion 
j)oints  to  foul  play,  and  it  is  reasonably  concluded  by  surviving 
iriends  that  the  missing  person  has  been  murdered,  and  his 
body  buried  or  otherwise  disjwsed  of  by  his  miu*derers.  Possibly 
some  one  of  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man  has  a  shrewd 
suspicion  as  to  the  hand  by  which  the  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted ;  but  he  is  conscious  that  mere  suspicion  is  not  evidence, 
And  he  keeps  his  thoughts  to  himself,  rather  than  risk  the 
unpleasant  consequences  of  bringing  a  serious  charge  which  he 
is  unable  legally  to  sustain.  Meanwhile  he  watches  for  any 
indications,  however  slight,  that  may  confirm  his  suspicions, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  brooding  over  the  subject  by 
day,  he  proceeds  to  dream  of  it  by  night.  His  dreams  reproduce 
with  vividness  what  he  has  vaguely  pictured  to  himself  in  his 
waking  hours  as  the  circumstances  probably  attending  the 
•commission  of  the  crime.  Inclined,  i)erhaps,  to  put  faith  in 
dreams  and  supernatural  revelations  generally,  he  now  regards 
the  nocturnal  sj>eculation8  of  his  brain  as  the  appearance  of  his 
friend's  ghost.  He  fully  believes  he  has  seen  the  spirit  of  the 
departed,  and  that  he  has  received  from  that  spirit  an  intima- 
tion   of  the  place   of  burial,  or  some    other  circumstances 
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-connected  with  the  crime.  Upon  this  he  proceeds  to  act.  Search 
is  made  in  the  locality  of  which  he  has  dreamed  so  vividly,  and 
it  is  not  incredible  that,  amid  the  himdreds  of  such  cases  that 
liave  occurred,  the  vaguely-formed  suspicions  prove  so  nearly 
correct  that  discoveries  are  made  which  lead  to  the  detection  of 
the  crime  and  its  perpetrators.  When  such  cases  have  occurred, 
the  results  have  impressed  the  mind  with  a  strong  belief  in  the 
supernatural.  The  waking  thoughts  and  suspicions  which  led 
to  the  dreams  are  thrown  into  the  background,  and  are  dis- 
regarded ;  the  vision  alone  obtains  the  credit  of  the  discovery, 
and  another  is  added  to  the  list  of  firmly-believed  revelations 
from  the  spirit  world. 

A  case  is  on  record,  which  occurred  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  William  III.  A  publican  named  Stockden  was  murdered  in 
Grub-street,  London,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1695.  For  a 
long  time  every  effort  to  detect  the  guilty  persons  failed,  until 
a  woman  named  Greenwood  stated  that  the  murdered  man  had 
appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  and  had  pointed  out  a  certain  house 
in  Thames-street  as  that  in  which  one  of  the  murderers  lived. 
In  a  second  dream  Stockden  again  appeared,  and  showed  her 
the  likeness  of  a  man  named  Majmard,  saying  he  was  the  guilty 
man.  On  this  information,  Majmard  was  apprehended  and 
lodged  in  Newgate,  where  he  confessed,  and  named  three 
persons  who  were,  he  said,  accomplices  in  the  deed.  Sub- 
sequently Mrs.  Greenwood  had  a  third  dream,  in  which  the 
victim  exhibited  another  portrait.  In  consequence  of  this  she 
went  to  Newgate,  and  identified  another  of  the  accused  persons. 
Corroborative  evidence  being  obtained,  the  prisoners  were  put 
upon  their  trial,  and  Maynard  and  two  of  his  associates  were 
convicted  and  executed. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  have  heard  or  read  allusions 
to  the  murder  of  Maria  Marten  in  the  *'  Red  Bam,"  which  was 
discovered  by  means  of  a  dream,  more  than  half  a  century  ago* 
Maria  Marten  was  the  daughter  of  a  mole-catcher  at  Polstead, 
Suffolk,  and  was  possessed  of  a  very  attractive  person,  and  but 
little  discretion.  After  forming  one  or  two  not  very  creditable 
acquaintances,  she  was  constantly  visited  by  a  young  man 
named  William  Corder,  son  of  a  farmer  of  some  position  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  child  was  bom,  which  died  shortly  after,  not 
without  suspicion  of  foul  play,  but  there  was  no  evidence  clearly 
traceable.  In  consequence  of  .the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  Corder  promised  to  marry  the  woman,  and  the  19th 
of  May,  1827,  was  fixed  for  the  wedding,  which  was  arranged  to 
be  by  licence  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  privacy,  and  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  at  Ipswich.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  Corder  called  at  Marten's  house,  and  persuaded  Maria  to 
dr^  herself  in  a  suit  of  his  clothes,  and  to  make  her  way  to  \\\^ 
fEurm,  where  she  waa  secretly  to  exchange  the  disgvuae  iot  Vex 
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wedding  clothes,  and  ride  with  him  to  Ipswich  in  a  gig.  Tins 
the  girl  consented  to  do,  and  the  same  day  Corder  assured  Mrs. 
Marten  that  he  would  marry  her  daughter,  and  find  lodgings 
for  her  at  some  distance,  so  that  she  might  be  out  of  the  way 
of  his  friends.  From  that  day  nothing  more  was  seen  of  the 
girl.  A  fortnight  having  elapsed,  Mrs.  Marten  grew  anxious, 
and  going  to  Corder,  asked  about  her  daughter,  when  she  was 
assured  that  the  girl  was  all  right.  By  one  excuse  or  another 
he  put  the  Martens  off  till  the  month  of  September,  when,  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  unwell,  he  left  home  professedly  to  go 
to  the  Continent.  His  mother,  who  was  now  a  widow,  lived 
with  him  at  the  fann,  and  before  he  went  away  he  personally 
superintended  the  filling  of  the  barn,  known  all  about  from  its 
colour  as  the  "  Red  Barn,"  with  com.  He  took  with  him  £40() 
in  money,  and  several  letters  reached  his  mother  and  the 
Martens,  in  which  Corder  stated  that  he  was  living  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  that  Maria  was  with  him.  Thus  things  remained 
till  the  following  March,  when,  on  three  successive  nights,  Mrs 
Marten  dreamed  that  her  daughter  had  been  murdered,  and 
buried  in  the  Red  Bam.  At  first,  she  and  her  husband  attempted 
to  disregard  the  dream,  but  in  April,  the  bam  being  by  that 
time  emptied  of  the  corn,  the  story  of  the  dream  was  told,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  search  for  the  body.  The  father  himself  dug 
on  the  spot  which  the  mother  indicated  as  that  which  she  saw 
in  her  dream ;  and  about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  the  body, 
in  a  fearful  state  of  decomposition,  was  found,  being  clearly 
identified  by  the  dress,  and  by  certain  marks  in  the  teeth  of  the 
deceased.  On  being  examined  by  the  doctors,  the  body  was 
found  to  bear  marks  of  violence,  which  proved  that  a  cruel 
murder  had  been  committed.  Corder  was  at  once  searched  for, 
and  eventually  was  discovered  at  Ealing-lane,  near  Brentford, 
where  he  was  keeping  a  school  for  young  ladies,  assisted  by  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  a  few  months  before.  The  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  was 
almost  unparalleled,  and  the  scene  at  Corder's  trial  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  was  one  long  remembered  and  talked  of  by  the 
thousands  who  crowded  into  the  streets  and  attempted  to  enter 
the  assize  comt.  The  prisoner's  defence  was  that  while  he  left 
the  girl  in  the  bam  to  change  her  clothes  as  arranged  he  heard 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  on  rushing  in  he  found  she  had  shot 
herself  with  one  of  his  pistols,  and  was  so  terrified  that,  to  avoid 
suspicion  of  murder,  he  buried  the  body  in  the  bam.  Of  course* 
this  story  was  disbelieved,  and  he  was  convicted.  Before  his 
execution,  however,  he  confessed  his  guilt,  declaring  that  the 
murder  was  the  result  of  a  quarrel.  The  widow  of  Corder  for 
many  years  carried  on  a  small  business  in  a  town  in  one  of  the 
eastern  counties,  and  was  well  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
sjticJej^^edate,  melancholy  woman,  of  very  retiring  habits. 
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So  recently  as  the  year  1830,  a  murder  occurred  in  Scotland^ 
the  ultimate  detection  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  revelations  made  in   a  dream.     The  scene  of  the   crime 
was  a  wild  and  lonely  spot  known  as  Assynt,  in  the  county 
of  Sutherland.      A  pedlar  named  Murdock  Grant  attended  a 
wedding  at  Assynt,   and    shared   in   the    subsequent  merry- 
making.'     This  was  on  the  1 9th  of  March,  1830,  after  which 
date  Chrant  was  seen  no  more  alive,  nor  was  anything  heard 
of  him  for   several  weeks,  when  his   body  was  found  in  the 
waters  of  a   lonely  mountain   lake,    called   Loch   Tomaeigin, 
The  pedlar's  pockets  had   been  turned  inside  out,  and  there 
were  marks  of  violence  about  the  body,  which  clearly  showed 
that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  robbery  and  murder.     Every 
effort  was  made  to  trace  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  but  in 
vain.      The  sheriff,  Mr.   Lumsden,  was   much  assisted  in  his 
investigations  by  a  young  man   named  Hugh   Macleod,  who 
some  time    before   had   attempted  to  establish  a   school,  but 
who  was  now  living  at  home  with   his  father,  John  Macleod, 
a  tailor,  of  ClacktoU.      One   day  Mr.   Lumsden  happened  to 
call  at  the  Post  Office  on   some  business,  alone,  and  entered 
into  a  free  chat  with  the  postmaster.     The  latter  incidentally 
mentioned  that  he   had,  some   time  before,  changed   a   ten 
pound  note  for  Hugh    Macleod,  and   expressed  surprise  that 
the    yoimg    man  should    have   been  possessed    of  so    much 
money.     The   sheriff  made  no  remark,  but  afterwards  asked 
Macleod   how   he   came  to    have  the  note   in  his   possession. 
The  young  fellow  denying  the  truth  of  the  postmaster's  state- 
ment, and  in  other  ways  exhibiting  suspicious  conduct,  the 
sheriff  thought  it  right  to  have  him  taken  into  custody.     No 
evidence  tending  to  implicate  him  in  the  crime  was  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  man  was  about  to  be  liberated,  when  a  witness 
named  Kenneth  Fraser  made  a  statement  which  was  thus 
reported  in  the  Inverness  Courier y  of  September  28th,  1830  :  — 
•**  Kenneth  Fraser  stated  that  he  was  a  tailor  in  the  employ  of 
•John  Macleod,  tailor,  of  ClacktoU,  in  the  spring  of  1830.     Had 
some  drink  with  the  prisoner  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  saw  him 
have  one  pound  and  eleven  shillings  in  money  and  a  red  pocket- 
book.     Prisoner  said  he  got  the  money  from  Lochbroom,  where 
he  was  a  schoolmaster,  but  told  witness  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
They  went  about  drinking  together  for  a  day  or  two,  prisoner 
|)aying  all.    Witness  was  at  the  Loch  searching  for  the  pack 
this  year.     It  was  in  April  when  a  messenger  came  for  him  to 
search  for  it.     It  had  been  said  that  witness  had  seen  in  a 
dream  where  the  pack  was  lying.     He  said  so  himself  at  Hugh 
Graham's  in  Lynmore,  and  it  was  true.     '  I  was  at  home  when 
I  had  the  dream  in  the  month  of  February  [?  April].     It  was 
•said  to  me  in  my  sleep,  by  a  voice  like  a  man's,  that  the  ^ek 
was  lying  in  such  a  place.    I  got  a  sight  of  the  place  ^u^t  ^:&  \K 
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I  had  been  awake.  I  never  saw  the  place  before.  The  voice 
said  in  Gaelic,  "  The  pack  of  the  merchant  is  lying  in  a  cairn 
of  stones  in  a  hole  near  their  house."  The  voice  did  not  name 
the  Macleod's,  but  I  got  a  sight  of  the  ground  fronting  the  south- 
with  the  sun  shining  on  it,  and  a  burn  running  beneath 
Macleod's  house.  I  took  the  officer  to  the  place  I  had  got  a 
sight  of.  It  was  on  the  south-west  side  of  Loch  Tomaeigin. 
We  found  nothing  there.  We  went  to  search  on  the  south 
side  of  the  bum.  It  was  not  far  from  the  place  seen  in  my 
dream  that  the  things  were  found.  There  were  five  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs lying  in  a  hole.' " 

The  articles  mentioned  were  identified  as  having  been  the 
property  of  the  murdered  pedlar,  and  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  Macleod  was  wearing  a  pair  of  stockings  that  had 
also  belonged  to  Grant.  Upon  this  he  was  put  to  trial,  when 
the  above  statement  as  to  the  dream  was  given  in  evidence  by 
the  man  Fraser.  The  accused  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  and  before  his  execution  confessed  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned. 


"WHOSE  SEED  IS  IN  ITSELF." 


The  Bard  of  Avon,  in  the  phrase^"  to  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic 
pain,"  has  cited  an  example  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organs  of 
smell  to  the  presence  in  the  air  of  extremely  minute  particles 
of  odours  floating  therein :  the  fact  is  well  known  that  the  odour 
firom  a  single  grain  of  musk  has  continued  to  be  diffused  for 
many  years,  and  yet  that  the  particle  has  not  lost  in  weight  even 
in  the  slightest  degree  perceptible  by  the  nicest  balance.  These 
instances  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  statement  which  it  has  been 
my  object  to  impress  upon  the  readers  of  this  series  of  papers,, 
that  the  "  somethings "  whose  seeds  it  is  believed  produce 
diseases  of  the  fever  class,  are  of  such  minuteness  as  to  be 
imperceptible  to  the  ordinary  senses,  yet  that  they  are  entities 
as  distinct  as  the  acorn  of  the  oak  or  the  grain  of  wheat.  It  has- 
been,  further,  my  desire  to  show  that  as  from  the  acorn  of  the  oak 
only  an  oak  plant  can  be  grown ;  so  in  each  malady  of  the  fever 
class  the  seed  thereof  when  sown  and  grown  produces  only  that 
particular  form  of  fever.  And  lastly,  from  the  instances  cited, 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  fever 
state  is  induced  in  human  bodies,  in  animals,  in  birds,  &c., 
by  the  presence  in  the  system  of  particular  forms  of  vegetables- 
— either  as  a  plant,  or  the  seed  of  a  plant. 

I  would  here  very  concisely  state  one  of  the  main  distinctions. 
between  animals  and  vegetables : — animals  inhale  oxygen  and 
exhale  carbon :  vegetables,  in  growing,  seek  for  and  appropriate 
carbon,  and  give  out  oxygen.  For  the  life  of  animals. 
atmospheric  air  is  imperatively  necessary ;  while  plants  do  not 
necessarily  require  air  to  live,  to  grow  and  seed ;  for  the  whole 
phenomena  of  vegetable  life  may  be  carried  on  wherever 
moisture  and  heat  are  obtainable.  Thus  the  well-known  barm- 
plant  (yeast)  grows  in  the  sweet  wort  prepared  from  malted 
grain,  leavens  (that  is  grows),  throughout  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  ftour  of  wheat  or  of  other  grain.  This  growth  in  either 
case  goes  on  wholly  independent  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
process  of  fermentation  is  eflTected  thereby.  The  result  of  this 
process  is,  chemically,  the  giving  out  of  quantities  of  carbonic 
add  gas — ^that  is,  oi  oxygen  as  well  as  carbon — and  the  conversion 
ia  the  Ibrm^  case  of  sugar  into  alcohol. 
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A  good  explanation  of  this  influence  of  vegetables  while 
growing  is  given  in  Griffith  and  Henfrey's  micrographie 
dictionary : — 

**  A  general  law  appears  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  nutrition  of  Fungi  and  of  Algae,  namely  that  they  live 
exclusively  by  absorbing  and  decomposing  organic  conipaundsy 
that  is,  those  substances  which  are  formed  of  combinations  in 
varying  proportions  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon. 
That  this  decomposition  is  effected  by  the  performance  of  the 
process  called  fermentation  ;  each  kind  of  fermentation  being 
produced  by  the  growth  of  a  distinct  vegetable  organism,  and 
in  every  instance  the  process  is  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  gasy  when  the  compound  is  formed  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  but  when  the  compoimd  also  contains 
nitrogeUy  then  fermentation  (now  called  pnt refaction)  causes, 
in  addition  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  evolution  of  ammonia — 
which  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.'' 

Thus  the  chemical  results  following  upon  the  growth  of  a 
fungus  in  &  fluid  containing  the  four  elementary  substances — 
oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  would  be  the  union  of 
the  first  two  to  form  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  of  the  last  two  to  form 
ammonia.  Such  a  fluid  is  human  blood,  and  it  is  believed  that 
when  the  minute  fungi,  or  algie,  or  their  seeds,  find  entrance 
into  the  human  system,  that  they  give  rise  to  a  form  of 
fermentation  (that  is,  fever),  during  which  they  grow,  and  in 
growing  decompose  the  blood,  and  the  two  new  combinations  of 
the  elementary  substances  are  the  results. 

On  the  margin  of  this  most  important  subject  I  must  pause 
and  look  back.  The  promoting  causes  of  particular  fevers  have 
been  discovered,  their  mode  of  action  in  the  human  system  has 
been  suggested,  and  in  some  instances  the  means  whereby  the 
destroying  power  of  these  causes  have  been  counteracted  have 
been  promulgated.  It  has  long  been  known  that  ague  has 
been  subdued  by  the  action  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  its  essential 
principle,  quinine.  Lister  has  demonstrated  that  carbolic  acid, 
thymol,  boracic  acid,  &c.,  have  the  property  of  destroying  the 
spores  of  miscroscopic  plants  floating  in  the  air.  A  distinguished 
French  physician  in  practice  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  enabled 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  "  phenol,"  (the  essential  principle  of 
carbolic  acid)  in  the  terrible  form  of  yellow  fever  which  prevails 
in  the  Brazils. 

I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  when  the  views  I  have 
described  of  the  essential  causes  of  fevers  become  more 
generally  recognised,  and  when  the  means  whereby  ague 
is  cured,  whereby  wounds  are  antiseptically  healed,  &c.,  &c., 
become  more  generally  understood,  that  then  those  to 
whom  the  "  gift  of  healing  "  has  been  assigned  will  be  enabled 
so  to  direct  '^the  appliances  and  means  of  art "  as  to  destoroy 
the  livi  disesise  and  save  the  suSexet. 
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What  should  be  our  care  when  we  know  that  we  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  sources  of  disease  :  sources  whose  forms  are  so  small 
that  the  human  eye  cannot  unassisted  perceive  them ;  and  yet 
which  when  inhaled  with  the  air  we  breathe,  imbibed  with  the 
liquids  we  diink,  or  eaten  with  our  food,  can  and  do  so  pre- 
judicially affect  human  health  as  to  cause  disease  which,  alas! 
too  often  ends  in  death  ? 

The  answers  are — go  not  nigh  those  sources — ^prevent  their 
spread,  by  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  by  the  proper 
cooking  of  articles  of  diet,  by  the  provision  of  pure  water,  by 
the  systematic  removal  of  all  refuse  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
dwellings,  by  the  construction  of  residences  free  from  damp- 
ness, and  with  means  of  eflBcient  ventilation. 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret  at  being  unable 
to  present  a  more  complete  epitome  of  this  most  interesting 
plu^e  in  the  history  of  disease.  Yet  I  trust  that  the  little  I 
have  been  able  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon 
may  induce  many  to  think  over  the  instances  I  have  given,  and 
the  conclusions  suggested.  It  may  happen  that  some  who  may 
be  led  to  study  the  subject  may  be  enabled  to  trace  out  in 
bolder  lines  the  development  of  that  class  of  diseases  "  whose 
seed  is  in  itself." 

Thomas  Jones  Dyke. 


WELSH  PROVERBS  IN  ENGLISH  DRESS. 


THE     TRIADS     OF    CATWG    THE    WISE 
(From  a  scarce  volume  of  the  CaTtibrian  Register,) 


The  wren's  strength  is  his  ingenuity. 

The  hawk's  strength  is  his  perseverance. 

The  bee's  strength  is  her  patience. 

The  wood-pigeon's  strength  is  her  wing. 

The  ant's  strength  is  her  dib'gence. 

The  infant's  strength  is  his  innocence. 

The  maiden's  strength  is  her  beauty  and  person. 

The  powerful  man's  strength  is  his  mercy. 

The  youth's  strength  is  his  learning  and  accomplisliments^ 

The  instructor's  strength  is  his  knowledge. 

The  strength  of  the  young  is  their  obedience. 

The  strength  of  the  old  is  their  having  advice  ready. 

The  wise  man's  strength  is  his  consideration. 

The  commander's  strength  is  his  foresight. 

The  strength  of  a  man  of  sense  is  his  deportment. 

The  gentleman's  strength  is  his  civility. 

The  artist's  strength  is  his  hand. 

The  plotter's  strength  is  his  secrecy. 

The  hero's  strength  is  his  heart. 

The  glutton's  strength  is  his  tooth. 

The  musician's  strength  is  his  finger. 

The  coward's  strength  is  his  feet. 

The  fieimily  patron's  strength  is  his  carefulness. 

The  coward's  strength  is  his  great  boast. 

The  poet's  strength  is  his  genius. 

The  instructor's  strength  is  his  eloquent  tongue. 

The  strength  of  eloquence  is  quickness  of  invention- 

The  strength  of  learning  is  close  application. 

The  strength  of  the  learner  is  his  plan. 
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The  strength  of  the  madman  is  his  laugh. 
The  strength  of  the  ^trnugi'r  is  Ms  harmless  demeanour. 
The  strength  of  the  official  is  bis  steadiness  of  mind. 
The  strength  of  a  man  without  power  is  his  courtesy. 
The  strength  of  any  art  is  freedom  from  hastiness. 
The  strength  of  the  genius  lii  !iis  nieditatiuin. 
The  strength  that  will  gain  respect  is  the  bridled  tOngne. 
The  strength  of  the  legislator  is  to  have  the  love  of  his  country. 
The  strength  of  the  judge  is  the  stendill(.'s^i  of  his  patience. 
The  strength  of  the  pious  man  is  tlie  goodness  of  his  actions. 
The  strength  of  the  king  is  his  justice. 
The  strength  of  the  strong  is  the  mallet's  stroke. 
The  strength  of  the  honest  man  U  'itU  ooiiscLence. 
The  strength  of  the  man  is  his  iiitilh.t. 
The  strength  of  the  intellect  is  an  enlarged  information. 
The  strength  of  the  fox  lies  in  his  cunning. 
The  strength  of  the  dog  lies  in  his  tooth. 
The  strength  of  the  elk  lies  in  his  horn. 
The  strength  of  the  ram  lies  in  his  head. 
The  strength  of  the  serpent  lies  in  her  tail. 
The  strength  of  the  fish  lies  in  his  lungs. 
The  strength  of  the  eagle  lies  in  her  beak. 
The  strength  of  the  wolf  lies  in  his  arms. 
The  strength  of  the  bull  lies  in  his  chest. 
The  strength  of  the  hog  lies  in  his  fork. 
The  strength  of  the  horse  lies  in  his  hoof. 
The  strength  of  the  ringdove  lies  in  her  wings. 
The  strength  of  the  cat  lies  in  her  talons. 
The  strength  of  the  monki'v  Hc^  in  his  paw. 
The  strength  of  the  niv..-ti  lirs  in  her  n..stri!. 
The  strength  of  the  hornet  lies  in  hor  sting. 
The  strength  of  the  miser  lies  in  his  craft. 
The  strength  of  the  carrion  lies  in  its  stink. 
The  strength  of  the  woman  lies  in  her  tonjjue. 
The  strength  of  the  cinmkard  lies  in  hia  throat. 
-  The  strength  of  the  liar  lies  in  his  impudence. 
The  strength  of  the  Saxon  lies  in  his  cunning. 
The  strength  of  the  l)-i>iinian  \'u:a  in  hia  lies. 
The  strength  of  the  \Vi.-lsluii:ui  lies  in  his  impatience. 
The  strength  of  the  stranger  lies  in  his  humility. 
The  strength  of  the  teacher  lies  in  the  arrangement  of  his 

matter. 
The  strength  of  the  instructor  lies  in  his  patience. 
The  strength  of  the  orator  lies  in  his  conAdence. 
The  strength  of  the  artist  lies  in  his  zeal. 
The  strength  of  the  ceremonious  man  lies  in  bis  patience. 
The  strength  of  the  pious  man  lies  in  his  faith  and  hope. 
"The  Btiength  of  hope  lies  in  Ma  adhering  to  the  tnitli. 
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The  strength  of  conscience  lies  in  seeing  what  is  right. 

The  strength  of  the  righteous  man  lies  in  his  God. 

The  strength  of  the  wise  man  lies  in  his  patience. 

The  strength  of  the  studious  man  lies  in  mental  and  bodily  quiet. 

The  strength  of  the  country  lies  in  the  knowledge  it  possesses. 

The  strength  of  the  sciences  lies  in  the  peace  of  the  country. 

The  strength  of  the  nation  lies  in  the  law. 

The  strength  of  the  law  lies  in  the  magistrate. 

The  strength  of  the  magistrate  lies  in  his  justice. 

The  strength  of  the  king  lies  in  his  mercy. 

The  strength  of  the  intellect  lies  in  its  exertion. 

The  strength  of  the  exertion  lies  always  in  its  right  direction. 

We  shall  occasionally  give  extracts  from  the  prose  as  well  as  the  poetical 
oompositions  of  the  eminent  Welshmen  of  antiquity. — Editor. 


SOME  CURIOUS  ENGLISH  TENURES  AND  CUSTOMS. 


By  the  Newspaper  Lawyer. 


The  manor  and  estates  of  Scrivelsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  are  held 
in  grand  serjeantry  by  the  service  of  being  hereditary  champion 
of  the  king.  This  ancient  oflBce  was  formerly  held  by  Robert 
de  Marmion,  hereditary  champion  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  the  higher  ofl&ce,  and  rewarded  with  the  Castle  of 
Tamworth  and  territory  in  Warwickshire  adjacent  thereto,  and 
also  with  the  estates  in  Lincolnshire  still  held  by  the  Dymock 
family.  Philip,  the  last  Baron  Marmion,  having  died  without 
male  issue,  his  estates  were  divided  amongst  his  four  daughters ; 
and  on  the  accession  of  Edward  III.,  Sir  Alexander  de  Freville, 
who  had  married  one  of  the  daughters,  and  possessed  in  her 
rights  Tamworth  Castle  and  the  Warwickshire  estates  of  her 
father,  was  allowed  to  perform  the  office  of  champion  at  the 
coronation. 

However,  when  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Richard  IL,  the  claim  of  Alexander  de  Freville,  a 
grandson  of  the  previous  king's  champion,  was  disputed  by  Sir 
John  Dymock,  as  lord  of  Scrivelsby,  which  had  descended  to 
him  from  another  daughter  of  Philip  Baron  Marmion,  and  his 
claim  was  allowed  for  that  time  without  prejudice  to  any  subse- 
quent claim  which  might  be  made  by  FreviUe  or  his  heirs.  No 
such  claim  having  ever  been  made,  the  rights  of  the  descendants 
of  Sir  John  Dymock  have  been  confirmed  on  several  subsequent 
occasions,  and  are  now  undisputed.  The  office  of  champion,  in 
respect  of  which  the  rich  Lincolnshire  lands  are  held,  is  not  a 
very  onerous  one,  inasmuch  as  no  duties  are  to  be  performed 
except  at  the  coronation  of  a  new  sovereign,  when,  after  due 
proclamation  by  York  Herald,  he  thrice  throws  down  his  gauntlet 
as  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat  of  any  person  who  shall 
dispute  the  right  of  the  king.  The  ceremony  was  made  more 
impressive  by  the  champion  being  required  to  ride  into  West- 
minster Hall  (where  the  proclamation  was  made  and  the 
challenge  given)  on  horseback,  and  clad  in  complete  armour. 
For  this  service,  in  addition  to  the  lands,  he  was  entitled  to 
receive  the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  with  the  armour,  saddle^ 
and  accoutrements. 

Among  other  ancient  tenures  connected  with  coTona.t\OTv.%^\\, 
may  be  soffident  to  mention  the  following.    King  H-exLTj  N\, 
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granted  to  William  de  la  Pole,  Marquis  of  Suffolk,  the  manors 
of  Nedding  and  Kettilberston  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  to  hold 
by  the  service  of  carrying  a  golden  sceptre,  with  a  dove  on  the 
head  of  it,  upon  the  coronation  day  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and 
successors ;  as  also  a  sceptre  of  ivory,  with  a  golden  dove  on  the 
head  of  it,  upon  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  the  queens  of 
England.  The  manor  of  Eilsington,  Kent,  was  formerly  held 
by  the  serjeantry  of  being  butler  to  the  king;  and  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  (the  then  lord 
of  that  manor)  claimed,  and  was  permitted  to  hold,  that  office 
on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  for  which  he  received  the  golden 
goblet  with  which  the  king  was  served,  and  other  articles  ol 
plate  then  used.  Lands  at  Addington,  in  Surrey,  were  held  by 
the  service  of  making  in  an  earthen  pot,  in  the  king's  kitchen, 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  a  mess  called  "  de  Gymon,"  and  if 
there  were  fat  or  lard  in  the  mess  it  was  called  "  Maupigymun." 
This  was  a  very  ancient  tenure,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  kings.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  manor 
•  of  Adlington  was  held  by  the  same  service,  though  the  mess 
was  then  described  as  a  certain  pottage  called  "  Maupigymun,** 
without  mention  of  "  de  Gymon."  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
taste  for  larded  pottage  had  developed  in  the  meantime.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes ;  but  the  slight  references  we  have 
been  able  to  find  do  not  excite  any  ardent  desire  to  taste  the 
mess  of  pottage  in  question.  By  the  petit  serjeantry  of  finding 
a  spit  on  which  to  roast  the  king's  meat  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  Ashwell  Hall  and  the  manor  of  Ash  well,  in  Essex, 
were  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

The  various  conditions  on  which  land  was  held  in  petit 
serjeantry  sound  strangely' to  modem  ears.  Thus  one  man  was 
to  find  straw  for  the  king's  bed ;  another  was  to  provide  so 
many  loaves  of  barley  bread  whenever  the  king  passed  through 
his  parish ;  a  third  wjis  to  send  to  the  king's  palace  three  eels 
in  the  winter  and  two  green  geese  in  the  summer.  But  this 
class  of  services  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  money 
was  not  plentiful  in  those  days,  and  that  payments  in  kind  were 
usual.  Even  ordinary  trade  was  to  a  ^reat  extent  transacted  by 
means  of  barter.  And  if  the  lands  granted  on  these  conditions 
appear  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lands  were  originally 
granted  in  most  cases  as  rewards  for  services  previously 
performed  ;  that  land  was  then  both  plentiful  and  cheap ;  and 
that  its  value  was  further  diminished  by  the  unsettled  times  and 
frequent  civil  wars,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  it  might  be 
pillaged  in  remote  districts  where  the  arm  of  the  law  was 
almost  powerless,  or  at  all  events  where  its  power  was  only 
manifested  occasionally. 

Anoth^L^lilA  of  services  under  the  same  head  consisted  in 
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the  obligation  to  keep  and  train  for  the  feudal  superior  a  certain 
number  of  horses,  hawks,  or  hounds.  This  is  scarcely  extinct 
even  now.  In  some  rural  districts  tenants  are  required  to  take 
charge  of  the  puppies  of  their  landlords'  foxhounds  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  taken  to  the  kennel  and  broken  to  their 
work.  But  the  landlords  of  the  present  day  are  better  men  of 
business  than  their  remote  ancestors ;  the  tenants  feed  and 
attend'  to  the  puppies,  but  nevertheless  they  are  expected  to 
pay  their  rents  according  to  the  value  of  their  respective  farms. 

A  third  class  of  services  consisted  of  the  obligation  to  perform 
certain  official  duties.  Thus  Simon  de  Blaveny  held  a  certain 
serjeantry  at  Bridebroke,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  by  the  service 
of  making  distresses  and  attachments  on  behalf  of  the  Earl 
Marshal.  Gilbert  Glutun  held  certain  land  and  a  bakehouse 
in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  which  were  of  the  yearly  value  of 
forty  shillings,  by  the  service  of  being  summoner  and  bearing 
the  king's  writs  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  at 
his  own  expense.  William  Babington  held  certain  heredita- 
ments in  the  city  of  London  by  the  serjeantry  of  keeping  all 
the  prisoners  to  be  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  also  of 
repairing  the  Fleet  Bridge  as  often  as  should  be  needful ;  and  at 
Stoneley  (now  Stoneleigh),  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  four 
messuages  and  land  adjoining  thereto  were  held  by  the  service 
of  making  the  gallows  and  hanging  the  thieves.  Each  of  the 
holders  of  this  property  w^as  required  at  all  times  to  wear  a  red 
cloth  betwixt  his  shoulders  upon  his  upper  garments,  so  as  to  be 
recognizable  wherever  he  might  be. 

Combe,  in  Surrey,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  numerous 
class.  Lands  in  that  parish  were  held  by  the  service  of 
gathering  wool  for  the  queen,  if  he  chose  to  do  it ;  and  if  he 
refused  to  gather  it,  he  was  to  pay  twenty  shillings  a  year  at 
the  Exchequer  Office.  Many  services  were  commutable,  and 
ultimately  commuted  for  money  payments ;  and  in  numerous 
instances  those  periodical  payments  have  been  redeemed  by  the 
payment  of  a  capital  sum  as  purchase  money.  The  origin  of 
many  ancient  rents  is  very  obscure,  and  in  many  cases  no 
authentic  records  can  be  found  to  support  the  traditionary 
legends  which  are  as  firmly  believed  as  the  Gospel  by  the 
unsophisticated  inhabitants  of  remote  parts  of  the  country. 
Alas !  however,  kr  the  innocent  rustic ;  he  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, and  will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  Railways 
have  been  a  great  boon,  and  we  have  to  thank  the  inventors 
and  promoters  of  them  for  many  privileges ;  but  there  is  always 
a  drawback. 

Giles  Ploughman  now  comes  to  town  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  though  he  is  now  and  then  victimised,  he  thinks  himself  as 
sharp  as  ^e  townsmen  themselves,  and  he  is  far  more  svxaigivciovx!^* 
His  SMier  and  grandfather  never  went  far  from.  t\ie\x  T)^\an^. 

£ 
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parish ;  but  all  this  is  changed,  and  many  of  those  rustic 
legends  which  delighted  us  in  our  childhood  are  now  nearly 
forgotten,  and  are  altogether  disbelieved  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  still  remembered.  As  an  instance  of  personal  service 
which  was  not  entitled  to  be  classed  as  grand  serjeantry,  we  may 
refer  to  Solomon  de  Campis,  who  held  lands  in  the  county  of 
Kent  by  the  service  of  holding  the  head  of  the  king  (if 
requisite)  whenever  he  should  pass  over  the  sea  from  Dover. 
We  dare  not  venture  to  speculate  on  what  the  consequence 
would  have  been  if  Solomon's  head  had  required  to  be  holden 
when  his  services  were  required  by  the  king.  Happily  the 
occasion  does  not  appear  to  have  arisen,  for  in  the  ancient 
records  of  the  Exchequer  it  is  written  that  the  aforesaid  Solomon 
fully  performed  the  aforesaid  service. 

Lands  held  by  the  service  of  saying  masses,  paternosters,  &c., 
were  beneficially  affected  by  the  Reformation  ;  after  which  such 
services  could  not  be  re(juired  on  behalf  of  the  souls  of  our 
deceased  sovereigns.  At  East  Hendred,  in  Berkshire,  John 
Paternoster  was  so  called  because  he  held  land  by  the  service 
of  saying  one  paternoster  daily  for  the  soul  of  the  late  king. 

Mansfield  Woodhouse,  in  Nottinghamshire,  supplies  a  good 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  state  of  England  now 
and  in  remote  times ;  for  Walter  de  Wulf  hunte  held  lands  there 
by  the  service  of  hunting  wolves,  which  came  out  of  the  forest 
of  Sherwood,  and  committed  great  ravages  in  the  surrounding 
country.  In  this  case  also  the  service  required  gave  an  appro- 
priate name  to  the  man.  Lands  at  Pightesley,  or  Pitchley,  in 
Northamptonshire,  were  held  by  Thomas  Engaine  by  the  service 
of  finding  at  his  own  expense  dogs  for  the  destruction  of  wolves, 
martens,  cats,  and  other  vermin,  within  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton, Rutland,  Oxford,  and  Buckingham.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  these  cats  were  the  fierce,  wild  species,  properly 
classed  as  vermin,  and  not  the  docile  ladies'  favourites  which 
are  found  in  every  household,  though  the  latter  can  commit 
much  damage  in  flower  gardens,  as  we,  residing  in  a  metropolitan 
suburb,  know  by  woful  experience. 

We  need  not  devote  much  space  to  tenures  where  the  land 
^as  held  subject  to  the  payment  of  money,  but  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  in  several  parishes  lands  were  held  subject  to 
the  obligation  of  finding  a  penny  for  the  king's  oblation  or 
offering  when  he  should  attend  mass  in  the  parish.  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  (or  kinglets)  went  about  among  their  subjects 
much  more  frequently  and  familiarly  than  monarchs  of  modem 
times  have  done.  The  kingdoms  were  small,  and  were  only 
maintained  by  constant  vigilance,  and  the  king  was  not  so  fiur 
removed  above  the  position  of  his  ordinary  subjects  as  to  render 
joromiscuous  visiting  either  undignified  on  the  one  hand,  or 
costly  and  burdensome  on  the  other. 
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Before  leaving  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  must  notice  the 
rhyming  grants  which  were  not  unknown  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Normans,  though  some  of  those  which  are  popularly 
believed  in  are  apocryphal,  and  most  of  them  more  or  less 
incorrect.  One  of  the  most  authentic  is  the  grant  by  William 
the  Conqueror  of  lands  at  Hopton,  in  Shropshire,  to  one  of  his 
followers,  whose  family  thence  acquired  the  name  of  Hopton. 
The  original  grant  was  as  follows : — 

**  To  me  and  to  myne,  to  thee  and  to  thine, 
While  the  water  runs  and  the  sun  doth  shine  ; 
For  lack  of  heyrs  to  the  King  again, 
I,  William,  King,  the  third  year  of  my  reign, 
Give  to  the  Norman  Hunter, 
To  me  that  art  both  lione  and  deare, 
The  hoppe  and  hoptonne. 
And  all  the  bounds  both  up  and  downe, 
Under  the  earth  to  hell. 
Above  the  earth  to  heaven. 
From  me  and  from  mine, 
To  thee  and  to  thine. 
As  good  and  as  f aire 
As  ever  they  myne  were. 
To  witness  that  this  is  sooth, 
I  bite  the  white  wax  with  my  tooth, 
Before  Jugg,  Marode,  and  Margery, 
And  my  third  son  Henry, 
For  one  bow  and  one  broad  arrow. 
When  I  come  to  hunt  upon  Yarrow." 

We  do  not  care  to  inflict  upon  our  readers  the  learned  contro- 
versy to  which  this  and  similar  alleged  grants  tave  given  rise. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  allowing  for  the  form  of  some  words 
having  been  modernized  by  careless  copyists,  the  above  is 
accepted  by  the  best  authorities  as  being  substantially  correct. 
A  still  more  ancient  document  of  the  same  kind  is  a  charter  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  relating  to  lands  at  Cholmer  and  Dancing, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  which  was  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Iche  Edward  Konyng, 
Have  yeoven  of  my  forest  the  keping 
Of  the  hundred  of  Chelmer  and  Dancing, 
To  Randolph  Peperking,  and  to  his  kindling  ; 
With  harte  and  hinde,  doe  and  bokke. 
Hare  and  foxe,  catte  and  brocke. 
Wild  foule  wiUi  his  flocke, 
Partrich,  fesaunte  hen,  and  fesaunte  cock  ; 
With  green  and  wilde,  stob  and  stokk. 
To  kepen  and  to  yeomen  by  all  her  might, 
Both  by  day,  and  eke  by  nighte. 
And  hounds  for  to  holde, 
Grood  swift  and  bolde  : 
Four  grehoundes,  and  six  raches. 
For  hare  and  fox  and  wilde  cattes  ; 
And  therefore  ich  made  him  my  booxe. 
Wittenes  the  bishop  Wolston, 
And  booke  ylered  many  on, 
And  Sweyne  of  Essex  our  brother, 
And  teken  him  many  other. 
And  our  steward  Howelin, 
Tb&t  besought  me  for  IdmJ* 

E  2 
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Manorial  customs,  like  the  services  in  petit  serjeantry,  admit 
of  classification  to  some  extent,  though  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. The  most  practically  important  customs  are  those 
relating  to  the  descent  of  copyhold  land,  most  of  which  are  still 
in  force,  though  a  few  have  fadlen  into  abeyance  from  ignorance 
and  other  causes.  We  have  already  (vol.  i.,  p.  461 )  explained  the 
variations  in  descent  amongst  sons;  and  may  now  add  that  in 
a  few  English  manors  daughters  are  allowed  to  particii)ate 
equally  with  sons  in  the  division  of  the  copyhold  lands  of  any 
person  who  dies  intestate.  At  Yardley,  in  default  of  sons,  the 
eldest  daughter  inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  heryoimger  sisters. 
The  provision  for  the  widow  of  an  intestate  copyholder  varies 
greatly,  her  freebench  (equivalent  to  dower)  being  in  some  cases 
one-fourth,  in  others  one-third,  in  others  one-half,  and  in  others 
the  whole  of  the  lands  for  her  life.  Again,  in  some  manors  the 
freebench  is  forfeited  on  re-marriage,  while  in  others  its 
continuance  is  dependent  upon  the  widow's  chastity.  Forfeiture 
may  generally  in  the  latter  case  be  averted  by  penance  at  the 
following  court,  such  penance  being  always  ridiculous  and  some- 
times worse.  At  Braunston,  in  Northamptonshire,  if  the  widow 
of  a  deceased  copyholder  appeared  at  the  court  held  next  after 
his  decease  and  presented  a  leather  purse  with  a  groat  in  it,  she 
became  entitled  to  hold  her  husband's  lands  during  her  life, 
subject  only  to  the  obhgation  of  attending  court  regularly 
thenceforth. 

Copyhold  lands  were  sometimes  held  by  services  somewhat 
resembling  petit  seijeantry.  Of  these  a  farm  called  Brookhouse, 
in  the  parish  of  Penistone,  Yorkshire,  is  a  good  example.  The 
holder  was  required  to  deliver  to  Godfrey  Bosville,  Esquire,  a 
snowball  at  Midsummer,  and  a  red  rose  at  Christmas.  The  snow 
was  stored  up  in  winter  in  a  chasm  near  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
the  rose  was  gathered  from  a  dwarf  bush  grown  in  a  pot  in  the 
house,  and  thus  the  supply  seldom  failed  ;  but  if  the  requisite 
offering  could  not  be  presented,  a  fine  was  accepted  instead* 
The  Bosville  family  also  received  the  following  offerings : — from 
a  farm  at  Penistone  a  right  hand  glove,  and  from  another  farm 
in  the  same  parish  a  left  hand  glove,  yearly ;  from  three  farms 
at  Gunthwaite  two  arrows,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  thwittle 
respectively ;  and  from  other  farms  at  Hunshelf  and  Oxspring 
certain  quantities  of  arrows. 

Again,  it  was  very  usual  for  the  copyholders  to  be  obliged  to 
attend  on  the  lords'  demesne  lands  with  horses,  ploughs,  harrows, 
&c.,  a  certain  number  of  days  yearly.  These  services  were 
generally  subject  to  strict  limitations  as  to  the  time  during 
which  work  was  to  continue ;  in  some  cases  from  morning  till 
noon,  and  in  others  from  six  aan.  to  six  p.m.  On  the  other 
hand^  the  lord  was  bound  to  supply  for  each  person  certain 
Quantitiea  of  food  and  drink,  and  as  many  o&ta  for  each  horse 
d  be  carried  with  both  hands  joined  ioget\ieT« 
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At  Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  the  tenants  of  the  manor  paid  to 
the  lord  a  small  yearly  rent,  called  larding  money,  for  the 
privilege  of  turning  their  pigs  into  the  woods  in  the  Autumn  to 
feed  on  the  acorns,  &c.,  which  fell  from  the  trees  at  that  season. 
At  Clun,  the  tenants  paid  meal  rents,  consisting  of  certain 
quantities  of  meal  to  make  food  for  the  lord's  hounds,  but  these 
were  afterwards  commuted  for  small  payments  of  money.  They 
also  paid  at  the  first  court  held  by  every  new  lord  a  certain  sum 
of  money  called  mise-money;  and  in  consideration  thereof 
they  were  discharged  firom  aU  payments  due  from  them  to  the 
previous  lord,  and  recorded  in  the  account  books  of  the  manor, 
a  new  set  of  which  (thence  called  white  books)  were  opened  on 
the  accession  of  each  new  lord. 

In  some  manors,  the  customs  were  somewhat  harassing,  being 
applicable  to  almost  every  occurrence  in  life  except  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.  A  fine  was  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  every  time  a  tenant  brewed ;  when  he  sold  any  young 
animal  after  it  was  weaned ;  if  he  killed  a  pig  more  than  a  year 
old ;  if  his  daughter  married  or  committed  any  indiscretion ; 
and  on  numberless  other  occasions. 

There  were  certain  restrictions  on  selling  copyholds  held  of 
some  manors  to  strangers,  though  not  to  the  injury  of  the 
vendor.  Thus,  in  the  manor  of  Ham,  in  Middlesex,  if  any 
copyholder  agreed  to  sell  his  land  for  a  certain  price,  his  neigh- 
bours were  entitled  to  take  the  land  at  the  same ;  preference 
being  given  to  the  landowner  on  the  east  side,  then  to  him  on 
the  south,  thirdly  on  the  west,  and  last  of  all  on  the  north.  If 
none  of  these  was  able  or  willing  to  purchase,  then  the  sale  to 
the  stranger  might  be  completed.  In  other  manors  the  rights 
of  pre-emption  belonged  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  vendor. 

Swarf-money,  or  smoke-money,  which  was  paid  in  certain 
manors,  was  a  fixed  sum  of  three-halfpence  yearly  for  each 
holding.  It  appears  to  have  been  payable  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergyman  of  the  jmrish,  before  the 
church  property  was  settled  on  its  present  basis.  The  copyholder 
was  required  at  Pentecost,  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  go  three  times  round  the  cross, 
saying,  "  The  swarf-money,"  and  then  lay  the  money  down  in 
a  hole  previously  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  elsewhere  explained  that  a  heriot  is  the  best 
animal  on  a  copyhold  farm  which,  on  the  death  of  the  copyhold 
tenant,  became  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  might  be 
redeemed  on  payment  of  its  value.  This  custom  is  common  to 
England  and  Wales ;  but  the  custom  of  farley,  or  fiarlen,  appears 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  West  of  England.  This  was  the 
best  article  of  the  deceased  tenant's  goods,  which,  like  a  heriot, 
was  forfeited  to  the  lord,  subject  to  redemption  in  the  same 
way.     It  does  not  appear  that  both  could  be  claimed  m  Te^^^fcl 
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of  the  same  death ;  farley  being  claimed  from  cottagers  who 
possessed  no  cattle. 

A  few  miscellaneous  customs  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The 
flitch  of  bacon  which  at  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  could  be 
claimed  by  any  couple  who  for  a  year  and  a  day  had  enjoyed 
nuptial  bliss  without  a  moment's  repentance  on  either  side — a 
custom  which  has  been  spasmodically  revived  in  our  own  day — 
is  too  familiar  to  most  readers  for  the  legend  to  need  repetition 
here.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  a  similar  custom 
formerly  existed  at  Whichnover,  in  Staffordshire,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  bacon,  the  claimant  received  half-a-quarter  of 
wheat  and  a  cheese  if  he  were  a  freeman ;  but  if  he  were  a 
villein,  he  had  half-a-quarter  of  rye  instead  of  the  cheese,  which 
looks  as  if  freedom  was  necessary  for  the  proper  digestion  of 
cheese.  Let  us,  therefore,  eat  our  bread  and  cheese  with 
thankful  hearts. 

At  Knutsford,  in  Cheshire,  it  was  customary  on  a  marriage  to 
strew  the  doorways  of  the  house  with  brown  sand,  on  which 
were  made  various  mathematical  figures,  and  emblematical  and 
fanciful  devices  in  white  sand.  This  was  done  by  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  parties,  and  was  equivalent  to  the 
more  general  custom  of  strewing  flowers  on  the  pathway  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  old  court  at  Tiidford,  in  Devon- 
shire : 

"  First  hang  and  draw, 
Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lidford  law." 

This  couplet  is  doubtless  a  libel ;  but  the  court  is  admitted  to 
have  been  much  more  expeditious  in  its  trial  of  criminals  than 
the  present  tribunals.  At  HaEfax,  the  inhabitants  for  centuries 
exercised  the  right  of  trying  a  prisoner  accused  of  stealing  goods 
of  the  value  of  thirteenpence  halfpenny,  and,  on  conviction,  of 
having  his  head  cut  off  on  the  third  market  day  after  his 
apprehension.  The  place  where  the  gibbet  formerly  stood  can 
still  be  pointed  out,  and  Gibbet  Lane  and  Dungeon  Street  owe 
their  names  to  this  ancient  custom.  At  Southfleet,  in  Kent, 
females  were  drowned,  instead  of  being  hanged,  when  convicted 
of  theft. 

A  jovial  custom  was  formerly  practised  at  Ripon  in  Yorkshire. 
On  Midsummer  Eve,  every  householder  who  had  within  the 
previous  twelve  months  changed  his  residence  from  one  jMirt  of 
the  town  (now  a  city)  to  another,  used  to  spread  a  table  before 
his  door  in  the  street,  with  bread,  cheese  and  ale  thereon  for  ail 
comers,  thereby  seciuring  a  general  introduction  to  his  new  neigh- 
bours ;  but  this  was  not  practised  when  the  removal  was  only  to 
another  house  in  the  same  street,  no  such  introduction  being 
i^onsidered  necessary  in  that  case. 
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At  Sandwich,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  ducking-stool  (or 
cucking-stool)  mentioned  in  vol.  i.,  p.  463,  a  wooden  mortar  was 
kept  for  the  punishment  of  scolds.  The  woman  had  to  carry 
this  instrument  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  sus- 
pended from  an  old  broom  handle  over  her  shoulder,  while  her 
approach  was  heralded  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  and  various 
discordant  cries.  Within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  ancient  custom 
of  riding  the  stang  was  practised  in  Yorkshire  when  a  man  was 
known  to  have  struck  his  wife.  A  straw  effigy  was  carried  round 
the  town,  the  procession  stopping  every  hundred  yards  or  so  to 
recite  a  set  of  verses  narrating  the  facts  of  the  case,  with  full 
name  of  the  oflfender,  and  the  ceremony  ended  by  burning  the 
effigy  in  front  of  his  residence,  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of 
crackers,  and  occasionally  by  a  volley  of  stones  smashing  all  the 
windows  in  front  of  the  house.  The  whole  town  was  alive  with 
excitement^  and  the  ceremony  was  repeated  in  some  form  or 
other  for  three  successive  evenings.  It  was  held  in  great  dread 
by  "  respectable  blackguards,"  who  liked  to  stand  well  with  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens,  or  with  their  minister  and  deacons, 
but  did  not  hesitate  to  give  free  vent  to  their  natural  brutality 
at  home.  We  have  often  seen  this  ceremony  performed,  and 
have  known  more  than  one  man  of  the  class  indicated  emigrate 
to  America  in  consequence  of  the  annoyance  which  it  occasioned 
him. 

At  Twickenham  and  at  Paddington,  both  in  Middlesex,  loaves 
of  bread  were  on  certain  dates  thrown  from  the  top  of  the 
church  steeple  to  be  scrambled  for. 

The  observance  of  the  festival  of  Pomona  was  not  ]^)eculiar  to 
Warlingham,  but  was  practised  with  variations  in  other  parishes  ; 
but  in  no  case  were  the  performances  very  respectful  to  the 
goddess  of  fruit.  At  Warlingham,  early  in  the  sjiring,  the 
boys  used  to  go  round  the  parish  Mrith  long  wands,  visit  every 
orchard  and  whip  the  apple  trees,  in  order  to  ensure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fruit.  They  called  at  every  house  with  a  bag,  and 
the  mistress  gave  them  some  meal  for  themselves. 

At  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire,  if  the  young  men  of  the  town 
could  catch  a  hare  and  take  it  to  the  clergyman  before  ten 
o'clock  on  Easter  Monday  morning,  he  was  bound  to  give  them 
a  calf  s  head  and  a  hundred  of  eggs  for  their  breakfast,  and  a 
groat  in  money. 

At  Doncaster,  the  town  waits  used  to  play  "  God  save  the 
King  "  on  the  top  of  the  church  steeple  on  the  5th  November, 
while  the  congregation  were  coming  out  of  church  after  morning 
service.  This,  however,  was  a  comparatively  modem  practice, 
dating  only  from  the  reign  of  James  I. 

In  several  parishes,  on  the  evening  of  Twelfth  Day,  the  farm 
servants  used  to  turn  out,  each  on  the  farm  on  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  make  twelve  small  fires  of  straw  vn  a  xo^^oTkft 
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being  somewhat  larger  than  any  of  the  others.  Around  this 
they  drank  a  glass  each  of  cider  or  beer  to  their  master's  health, 
and  success  to  the  future  harvest ;  and  then,  returning  home, 
were  feasted  with  various  viands,  of  wliich  caraway  cakes  always 
formed  part,  and  abundance  of  malt  liquor  or  cider.  This 
custom,  which  appears  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  was 
practised  with  modifications  by  various  northern  nations. 

The  wise  men  of  Gotham  have  attained  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  An  unrecorded  feat  occurred  in  that  or  an  adjacent 
parish  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  men  in  charge  of  a 
portable  steam  engine  and  thrashing  machine  having  gone  to 
the  village  inn  for  refreshments,  the  labourers  observed  steam 
escaping  from  the  safety  valve,  and  secured  it  in  order  to 
prevent  w^hat  they  supposed  to  be  accidental  waste.  They  then 
sat  down  to  partake  of  their  own  frugal  dinner,  in  the  midst  of 
which  an  explosion  occurred,  with  serious,  if  not  fatal  results. 

We  must  now  conclude,  not  because  our  subject  is  exhausted, 
or  nearly  so,  but  because  we  feel  that  we  have  occupied  as  much 
space  as  we  can  fairly  claim  for  the  present. 
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By  Arthur  Hamilton,  Author  of  "  Diamonds  are  Trumps," 
**  The  Lesser  English  Dramatists,"  "  Studies  in  old  English 
Poetry,"  "  E&says  on  the  Gododin,"  &c.,  &c. 


"Democracy." — But  for  the  fact  that  certain  English  pub- 
lishers, conscious  of  nothing  but  the  non-existence  of  an  inter- 
national copyright  law,  had  issued  cheap  editions  of  this  work, 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  its  sub-title  of  "  An  American 
Novel "  was  truthfully  descriptive  of  it.     The  words  are  almost 
too  obtrusive,  and  the  few  Americanisms  to  be  found  in  its 
pages  look  too  much  like  a  blind  to  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
it  is   a   purely   native   production.      Another  doubtful   point 
connected  with   it  is  its  authorship.     Not   only  has   it  been 
published  anonymously,  but  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  judge 
from  the  style  whether  it  is  the  work  of  a  strong-minded,  clever, 
cynically-disposed  lady,  or  that  of  some  one  of  the  opposite  sex, 
who  possesses  an  unusually  sharp  eye  to  the  refinements, — it 
might  be  said  almost  the  fripperies — of  life  and  society.  When  I 
*8tate  that  the  book  is  undoubtedly  clever,  both  as  regards  the 
writing  and  the  knowledge  which  it  displays  of  the  workings  of 
the  political  machinery  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  my  readers 
will  have  had  food  sufficient  to  stimulate  their  curiosity  to  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  the  writer.     For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  in  the  meantime  wish  to  know  what  the  incidents  are 
like,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  turn  upon  certain  passages 
in  the  lives  of  a  Mrs.  Lightfoot  Lee  and  her  unmarried  sister, 
Sybil  Ross.     The  former,  left  a  widow  at  thirty,  with  plenty  of 
money,  good  looks  and  culture — of  a  sort — after  going  through 
Europe,  Herbert  Spencer,  Ruskin,  and  Swinburne,  only  to  find 
that  they  all  lead  nowhere  or  to  nothing,  decides  to  pass  a 
winter  at  Washington,  where  she  fits  up  a  house  upon  principles 
Bume-Jonesian,   and  goes   in    for    politics    and    the   society 
of  politicians.       Round   her    hospitable    board    gather    John 
Carrington,     a    lawyer    of     forty,    with    a    practice    utterly 
incommensurate   with    his  notions;    the    Hon.    Silas  P.   Rat- 
clifie,     an     Illinois    senator,    who    runs    for    the   Presidency 
bttt    gets  laid  by  the    heels   on   the    way;   I^ord    Skye,   the 
British  Minister,  and   his  friend,  an  Irish  peer  of  tke  tv38l\i\^ 
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of  Dunbeg ;  Baron  Jacobi,  the  German  representative,  and  a 
number  of  minor  specimens  of  the  lords  of  creation.  Of  the 
ladies,  Victoria  Dare,  witty  after  the  style  of  Thersites,  is  about 
the  only  one  worth  mentioning,  with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  Miss  Sybil  Boss,  before  referred  to.  John  Carrington,  a  kind 
of  beast  of  burden  to  Mrs.  Lightfoot  I^ee,  whose  brtc-Orhrac  he 
collects,  whose  books  he  buys,  and  whose  house  he  helps  to  set 
in  order,  ends  by  falling  hopelessly  in  love  with  her.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Hon.  Silas  P.,  although  old  enough  to  know  better, 
gets  into  a  similar  predicament,  in  order  to  extricate  himself 
from  which  he  resorts  to  the  mean  expedient  of  obtaining  for 
his  rival  an  appointment  necessitating  a  few  months'  scjoum  in 
Mexico.  The  Hon.  Silas,  thinking  the  coast  now  clear,  proposes 
to  Mrs.  Lee,  but  she  is  prevented  from  accepting  him  by  the 
perusal  of  a  sealed  letter  which  Carrington  had  entrusted  to 
Sybil  to  deliver  in  case  she  found  matters  coming  to  a 
crisis  between  her  sister  and  the  senator.  Silas  turns  out 
to  be  a  political  blackleg,  and  a  more  than  usually  bad 
sort,  even  for  America  ;  for  besides  pleading  guilty  to  a 
manipulation  of  the  votes  at  a  certain  election,  he  is  proved  by 
this  letter  of  Carrington's  to  have  taken  a  bribe  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  passage  through  Committee  of  a  bogus 
biU,  promoted  by  the  "  Inter-Oceanic  Steamship  Company,"  who 
have  in  view  the  modest  project  of  extending  their  service 
round  the  world.  Mrs.  Lightfoot  Lee,  with  her  nerves  shaken  to 
pieces  by  the  general  wickedness  of  democrats  and  democracy, 
resolves  upon  going  to  Eg}T)t,  thinking  it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  "  to  live  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  look  out  for  ever  at 
the  polar  star."  This  interesting  fate  may  or  may  not  have 
been  hers,  for  all  that  the  book  tells  us,  for  it  ends  by  leaving 
us  in  a  delightful  state  of  doubt  as  to  everything,  an  ending 
which  is  fast  coming  to  be  considered  the  acme  of  artistic 
perfection,  whether  in  prose-work  or  in  verse.  For  Mrs.  Light- 
foot  Lee  herself  I  confess  to  a  want  of  sympathy,  and  should  be 
rather  glad  to  learn  that  her  sister  Sybil  had  married  John 
Carrington,  to  whom  she,  at  one  time,  appeared  to  be  very 
desperately  in  love.  At  Mrs.  Lee's  time  of  Ufe,  and  with  her 
opportunities,  all  this  blase  indicates  a  constitutional  defect  for 
which  she  should  at  once  consult  her  physician,  to  whose 
prescription  a  rigid  abstention  from  Swinburne  might  be  super- 
added. No  hope  of  being  bom  again  into  wordly  usefulness 
can  possibly  be  given  to  one  who  keeps  on  reading  such 
strains  as : 

"  The  crown  of  our  life  as  it  closes 
Is  darkness,  the  fruit  thereof  dust  !'* 

By  way  of  conclusion  to  an  already  over-long  note,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  point  out  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
the  trouble  of  obtaining  the  book  itself,  that  they  will  be 
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able  to  read  the  story  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  Mailj 
published  at  Cardiff,  wherein  it  has  been  running  since  the  22nd 
of  last  month. 

"  Records  Of  Later  Life"  (Bentley  &  Son). — These  memoirs 
of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  are  sure  to  have  a  good  run.  Already 
a  second  edition  has  been  called  for,  although  the  book  is  out 
hardly  a  month.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  personal 
reminiscences,  in  all  cases  pleasantly  and  in  a  good  many  ver^ 
graphically  told.  The  earlier  letters  were  penned  in  America^ 
where  the  writer  came  in  contact  with  Dr.  Channing,  into 
whose  views  upon  the  slave  question  she  entered  with  the 
liveliest  interest,  despite  the  fact  that  her  own  liusband  was  the 
owner  of  a  pretty  extensive  plantation,  managed  entirely  by 
slave  labour.  She  appears  to  have  liked  London  better,  and  to 
have  spent  much  more  of  her  time  there,  than  in  Georgia, 
which  was  her  husband's  home.  Among  her  acquaintances  at 
the  Metropolis  she  numbered  Sydney  Smith,  Harriet  Martineau, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  George  Grate,  the  historian  of  Greece,  and  his 
almost  equally  accomplished,  infinitely  more  eccentric  and 
strong-minded  wife,  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  Edward  Johii 
Trelawny,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  William  Molesworth  (the  most  recent 
of  the  editors  of  "  Hobbes  "),  Liszt,  Madame  Viardot,  Dessauer, 
Thalberg,  Mendelssohn,  Jenny  Lind,  Mdlle.  Ellsler,  the  poet- 
banker  Rogers, — ^in  short,  everybody  who  was  really  worth 
knowing  in  London  society  at  the  time.  A  clever  woman  and 
an  observant  one,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  she  has 
made  the  most  of  her  opportunities,  and  these  being  exception- 
ally great,  the  result  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  has  seen 
the  Ught  this  season. 


THE  LAND  QUESTION 

FROM  A  TENANT  FARMER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


"  So  pray  we  humbly  to  the  higher  powers, 
That  when  they've  had  their  due,  we  may  have  ours." — Old  Play. 

No  one  disputes  but  that  the  Land  Question  is  a  public 
matter  of  the  first  magnitude  and  importance.  The  number  of 
persons  interested  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  but  small,  and 
that  small  body  is  animated  by  one  common  sentiment,  that 
sentiment  being  to  leave  things  much  as  they  are.  On  the 
other  hand  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  the  land  for 
their  daily  bread,  as  cultivators  and  labourers,  is  in  a  direct 
sense  very  numerous;  and  though  the  main  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  now  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  land,  yet 
every  person  within  the  British  seas  has  an  interest  more  or  less 
direct  in  the  T^nd  Question.  The  subject,  in  a  debatable  sense, 
is  not  a  new  one.  The  Bills  introduced  into  Parliament  within 
living  memory,  dealing  with  some  part  of  the  law  relating  to  land, 
would  make  a  formidable  catalogue,  besides  select  committees 
and  royal  commissions,  whose  reports,  if  collects,  would  fill  a 
considerable  s^^ace  in  a  small  library.  JThe  amount  of  practical 
legislation  which  has  followed  all  the  debates  and  discussions  is 
lamentably  small,  and  on  no  subject  has  there  been  so  much 
enquiry,  with  such  infinitessimal  results.  If  to  be  "  reported 
upon,"  to  be  "  examined,"  to  be  "  scheduled,"  to  be  "  treated 
statistically,"  and  to  be  talked  and  written  about  interminably, 
had  tended  to  help  the  British  fanner  out  of  the  difficulties 
which  all  this  "  machinery  in  motion  "  is  evidence  of,  then, 
indeed,  would  the  Land  Question  be  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement ; 
but,  as  a  fact,  the  entire  phalanx  of  grievances  imder  which  the 
tenant  farmer  suflfers  remain  still  to  be  faced  and  disposed  of. 
The  question  has  yielded  abimdant  proof  of  being  quite  irre- 
pressible by  any  means  hitherto  brought  into-  action.  It  will 
not  be  driven  in.  It  still  continues  to  assert  itself,  and  awaits 
solution. 

In  the  few  remarks  we  are  privileged  to  make  on  the  Land 
Question,  from  the  "tenant  farmer's  point  of  view,"  though  we 
iball  aim  at  expressing  sentiments  which  are  in  the  main 
«     general  application,  yet  local   circumstances   cannot    but 
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inflnence  our  views  and  feelings,  founded  as  they  necessarily  are 
on  local  experience.  This  bias  will  not,  we  think,  lessen  the 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Med  Dragon.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  adopt  wholly  the  views  of  any  one  of  the  various 
combinations  which  have  come  into  existence  within  the  last 
few  years  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  farmers ;  nor  yet  to 
formalize  the  grievances  they  suffer  under.  These  will  be  made 
apparent,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  general  mode  of  treatment  adopted. . 
It  must  not  be  implied,  however,  that  any  disapproval  is  intended 
of  the  demands  made  by  the  "  Farmers'  Alliance  "  and  other 
agencies,  or  that  the  support  given  to  them  by  tenant  farmers 
is  blamable.  The  intention  is,  in  addition  to  exhibiting  their 
grievances,  to  defend  them  as  a  body  from  certain  charges  which 
have  locally  and  broadly  been,  unthinkingly  and  imdeservedly, 
hurled  against  them. 

That  tenant  farmers  have  been  unwise  in  the  past  may  freely 
be  confessed,  and  the  senselessly  eager  manner  in  which  they 
have  competed  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  farms  to 
some  extent  justifies  the  heavy  rental  they  now  have  to  pay; 
which  rental,  according  to  Mr.  Caird,  increased  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  between  the  years  1857  and  187o,  to  the  prodigious 
amount  of  ten  millions  five  hundred  and  nine  thousand  pounds 
(£10,509,000)  a  year,  and  is  still,  according  to  recent  Income 
Tax  returns,  increasing,  even  since  the  advent  of  depression, 
especially  in  Wales.  But  the  advance  in  rental,  were  it  ac- 
companied by  all  the  necessary  conveniences  and  appliances 
which  the  modem  sj  stem  of  farming  requires,  would  not  in  all 
cases  be  objectionable.  There  are  many  estates  which  are 
rented  comparatively  at  what  appear  to  be  low  rates  per  acre, 
but  the  holdings  on  such  estates  are  most  frequently  badly 
supplied  with  farm  buildings  suitable  for  the  general  purposes 
of  husbandry,  and  repairs  are  either  wholly  declined  or 
grudgingly  granted.  Other  estates  there  are  which  are  rented 
moderately  nigh,  but  are  well  and  judiciously  managed  in  the 
matter  of  the  supply  of  conveniences  and  of  repairs.  On  such 
estates  little  or  no  dissatisfaction  exists  even  now ;  and  though 
the  tenants  may  not  flourish  upon  them  as  in  the  past,  they  are 
enabled  to  rub  on  and  make  both  ends  meet ;  and  they  gratefully 
recognize  the  past  and  present  intentions  of  their  landlords  to 
treat  them  fairly  and  honourably.  On  such  estates  tenancies 
become  almost  hereditary,  and  a  feeling  of  security  and  trust- 
fulness prevails. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  other  estates, — and  it  may  be  feared 
they  are  in  the  majority, — whose  owners  care  only  for  obtaining 
the  utmost  amount  of  income  which  competition  will  yield. 
It  is  on  these  ill-managed  properties  that  "associations," 
**  leagues,"  and  "  alliances  '*  find  their  chief  supporters.  Tkere, 
alsq,  are  foand  vacant  farms,  bankrupt  farmers,  and  getn^tA 
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discontent.     That  want  of  discretion  in  the  past  which  led  tenant 
farmers  to   force   up   rents   must  not,   however,    be    pleaded 
against  them  by  landlords,  for  they  have  but  too  faithfully 
followed  them  as  leaders,  and  obeyed  their  behests  in  all  things. 
The  artless  confidence  displayed  by  them  for  generations  in 
their   landlords'   leading   was   quite   touching    in    its  trustful 
simplicity.     That  so  many  of  them  should  now  exhibit  a  dis- 
position to  break  away  from  the  old  following  is  one  of  the  most 
suggestive  and  eventful  signs  of  the  times.     It  is  no  light  cause 
which  has  driven  the  typical  Englishman,  the  portly  John  Bull, 
the  man   of  specially  solid  and  obstinate  qualities,  and  fine, 
sensuous  nature,  into  the  councils  of  the  arid  and  dry,  but  logical, 
City  Radicals,  and  political  economists,  with  their  (to  him) 
subversive   notions,  and  contempt  for  the  past.     The  average 
tenant  farmer's  mind  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  left 
to  himself  and  fairly  treated,  is  normally  quite  free  from  *'  new 
views  "  and  "  abstractions  "  of  any  sort  on  agrarian  questions. 
He  is  naturally   indifferent   as   respects   entails,    settlements, 
primogeniture,  and  the  laws  of  distraint.     He  does  not  desire  to 
own  land,  but  prefers  the  free  use  of  his  capital  in  its  culti- 
vation.    He  does  not  care  to  try  to  understand  the  new  and 
growing  doctrines  about  it  which  are  being  promulgated  ;  and 
wishes  not  to  enquire  into  abstract  speculations  on  the  subject. 
He   does   not   willingly  join  in  any  movement,  be   it   called 
*'  association,"  ^  alliance,"  "  league,"  or  any  other  combination, 
so  long  as  he  feels  tolerably  secure  that  he  shall  reap  where  he 
has  sown,  and  that  he  has  not  to  pay  his  landlord  for  the  results 
of  his  own  improvements.     It  is  even  now  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  he  is  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  he  can  no 
longer  rely  on,  or  hope  for  redress  from  the  direction  he  has 
hitherto  trusted  to  ;  and  as  "  adversity  makes  men  acquainted 
with  strange  bedfellows,"  so  does  he  find  himself  allied  with 
men,   and   using   means,   outside    the    natural    bent    of    his 
inclinations,  his  habit  of  thought,  and  his  early  training,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  by  statutory  means  that  relief  which  he  despairs 
about  receiving  by  other  and  more  pleasant  methods. 

The  causes  which  have  develoi>ed  the  present  aspect  of 
alienation  between  the  tenant  farmer  and  his  traditional  and 
natiual  leaders,  are  numerous  and  varied.  He  has  for  years  been 
fed  with  promises  of  relief,  which  either  never  ought  to  have 
been  made,  or  have  proved  incapable  of  realization.  Each 
ancient  leader  may  now  say  with  Ariel — 

"  I  charmed  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like  they  my  lowing  follow*d,  through 
Tooth'd  briars,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns. 
Which  entered  their  frail  shins  :  at  Uut  I  left  them,** 

He  has  seen  the  farmer's  special  friends  (so-called),  six  years 
in  power;  jet,  excepting  that  futile  measure,  "  The  Agricultuial 
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Holdings  Act,"  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  Hypothec  iu 
Scotland,  and  the  transfer  of  certain  county  charges  to  th3 
general  revenue,  which  has  not  in  the  least  benefited  him,  bub 
only  his  landlord,  nothing  was  attempted  in  his  favour.  He 
has  witnessed  recently  a  measure,  the — "  Ground  Game  Bill," — 
which  was  honestly  intended  to  benefit  him,  energetically 
opposed  by  his  assumed  friends,  and  its  usefulness  crippled  and 
destroyed  by  that  opposition.  He  is  oflfended  by  the  suggestion 
8o  frequently  made  to  him  with  a  view  to  sustain  his  high 
rental,  that  he  should  voluntarily  lower  himself  in  the  social 
scale  ;  return  to  a  more  primitive  mode  of  existence  ;  place  his 
«ons  in  the  plough,  his  daughters  at  the  milking-pail,  and  his 
wife  at  the  cheese  vat.  He  cannot  appreciate  the  suggestion 
that  he  should  be  singled  out  for  sacrifice,  whilst  all  other  trades 
and  classes  are  advancing  socially.  To  achieve  agricultural 
success,  he  believes,  requires  more  knowledge  and  higher  qualifi- 
cations, then  were  possessed  by  his  primitive  predecessors  on  the 
Boil ;  and  to  return  to  their  habits  would  be  a  step  backward, 
which  would  render  him  still  less  fit  than  he  is  at  present  to 
face  the  world-competition  he  is  subjected  to.  He  therefore 
resents  the  suggestion,  emanating  as  it  does  from  and  intended 
as  it  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  persons  who  would  reject  it  if 
applied  to  themselves  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  tenant  farmers  of  Wales  have  borne 
their  continued  losses  with  a  patience  unknown  in  most  English 
districts.  There  are  but  few  farms  vacated  as  yet  in  the 
Principality,  but  how  long  the  present  holders  will  continue  to 
struggle  on  depends  much  on  the  coming  seasons  and  the 
sympathy  they  may  meanwhile  meet  with  from  their  landlords. 
The  evidence  is  increasing  from  day  to  day,  that  they  are 
getting  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  insecurity  in  which  their  capital 
is  placed.  Ominous  sounds  and  rumblings  of  discontent  reach 
the  public  press  from  the  breeding  districts  of  Western  Wales, 
■which  have  been  supposed  to  be  hitherto  comparatively 
unaffected  by  the  depression,  and  a  spirit  seems  to  be  growing 
which,  if  not  seasonably  appeased,  may  result  in  serious  conse- 
quences to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  That  these  Western 
farmers,  who  have,  as  a  class,  been  in  the  past  but  too  sub- 
servient, should  now  venture  openly  to  express  opinions  contrary 
to  that  of  their  landlords,  indicates  clearly  that  the  old  fear  of 
being  deprived  of  their  holdings  which  used  to  be  motive  enough  to 
keep  them  submissive,  has  ceased  to  act  upon  them.  The 
Western  landlord  is  also  less  free  to  resent  this  new-bom  inde- 
pendence, as  doubts  must  cross  his  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of 
replacing  his  present  tenants  by  equally  desirable  successors. 
He  has  to  face  a  threatened  spirit  of  combination  very  difficult 
to  deal  with,  a  spirit  which  in  the  past  practically  proved 
itself  capable  of  forcing  the  attention  of  tlie  Legvalatut^  to  ^ 
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local  grievance,  and  which  may  again  become  prominently  dis- 
played, should  redress  be  too  long  delayed. 

A  writer  in  the  first  number  of  the  Red  Dragon — Mr.  Lascelles 
Carr — has  treated  the  alleged  grievances  advanced  by  tenant 
farmers  as  sentimental  rather  than  real.  Disguised  in 
Pistolean  euphony,  and  in  plain  terms  (quoting  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian's  speech  at  the  Cowbridge  Farmers'  Club)  he  charges 
them  with  a  desire  and  an  intention  to  convey  into  their 
pockets  that  which  is  not  theirs ; — that  in  short,  "  tenant 
right  is  landlord's  wrong."  The  members  of  the  Club,  harm- 
lessly debating  the  projiricty  of  supporting  the  "  Farmers' 
Alliance,"  which  counts  amongst  its  numbers  peers  of  the 
realm  and  members  of  Parliament,  could  scarcelv  have  con- 
ceived  that  they  were  laying  themselves  open  to  wild  charges 
of  spoliation  and  robbery.  Kegardless  of  dates,  the  agitation 
for  redress  of  grievances  which  has  almost  spontaneously  sprung 
into  existence  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Orkneys  is  asserted 
to  have  originated  in  the  example  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  which 
is  said  to  have  transferred  what  is  called  an  enormous  amoimt 
of  property  from  the  landlords'  into  their  tenants'  pockets. 
Whether  a  mass  of  irrecoverable  arrears  and  of  ruinous  rackrent, 
even  if  transferred,  is  worthy  of  being  considered  of  the 
wAne  indicated,  one  need  not  stop  to  discuss ;  but  that  the 
tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  and  Wales  have  been  in  any  way 
influenced  by  the  Irish  I^nd  Act  in  asking  for  moderate 
reforms,  which  they  believe  in  the  long  run  will  prove  as 
beneficial  to  the  landlords  as  to  themselves,  needs  but  little 
eflfort  to  controvert.  The  Irish  Land  Act  did  not  exist,  was  not 
even  drafted,  when  the  agitation  began.  Hundreds  of  farms 
were  being  abandoned  by  their  tenants,  rents  were  tumbling 
down,  percentages  were  being  returned,  and  combinations  were 
general  for  several  years  before  the  inception  of  that  measure. 
It  is  a  serious  charge  to  make  against  a  body  of  men  who  have 
for  ages  borne  a  high  character,  that  all  at  once  they  should 
lose  a  proper  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  become  eager  to 
possess  themselves  of  that  which  could  not  be  theirs.  If  there 
was  but  a  modicimi  of  correctness  in  the  charge,  it  would  indi- 
cate a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  almost  without  parallel  in 
English  history. 

The  farmers  of  Glamorgan  will  not  be  influenced  by  such 
remarks,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  turned  aside  from  seeking 
Parliamentary  redress  by  the  assumptive  assertion  of  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian  that  one  party  to  the  argiunent  is  in  possession  of  the 
truth.  The  matter  discussed  could  not  be,  from  its  nature,  one 
in  which  the  verities  are  concerned,  and  never  can  become  so. 
The  Cowbridge  farmers  recognize  in  Sir  Hussey  the  high 
qualities  of  an  English  gentleman ;  but  nevertheless  they  believe 
i^Ko^L  4«  ijijg  instance  he  has  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
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them.  His  worthy  and  venerable  colleague  in  the  representation 
of  Glamorgan  has  very  rightly  maintained  that  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  cannot  ever  be  placed  on  an  exact 
scientific  basis.  They  belong  to  a  class  of  subjects  in  which  a 
**  sweet  reasonableness  "  and  a  "  jwlitic  consideration  "  should 
prevail ;  and  it  is  because  it  is  believed  by  farmers  that  a  proper 
moderation  does  not  prevail  at  present — in  which  opinion  they 
think  they  are  fortified  by  the  fact  of  hundreds  of  iarms  being 
abandoned — that  they  are  combining  together  in  defence  of 
their  common  interests ;  and  if  such  combinations  should  appear 
superficially,  or  should  in  positive  fact,  aflfect  the  interests  of 
landlords  prejudicially,  such  results  must  arise  firom  the  nature 
of  the  question,  and  not  firom  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
£eirmer  to  injure  the  landlord  either  in  purse  or  influence. 
The  pinch  is  too  severe  to  be  warded  off  by  reference  to  the 
decalogue,  or  by  hyperbolical  accusations,  which  are  mere 
rhetoric  to  the  minds  of  men  asking  for  justice.  Security  to 
the  results  of  their  own  labour,  and  of  their  own  capital,  is 
what  they  ask  for,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  a  discontinuance 
of  agitation  until  such  is  secured  to  them. 

The  Glamorgan  custom  of  tenant  right,  which  is  so  constantly 
pleaded  as  a  j^anacea  for  all  ills  Glamorgan  or  any  other  farmers 
can  suffer  from,  is  without  doubt,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  excellent 
custom ;  but  it  frequently  has  imputed  to  it  many  virtues  it 
does  not  possess,  and  many  excellences  which  are  outside  its 
intention.  Although  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  charge 
upon  the  landlord  by  the  out-going  tenant,  it  is  practically  an 
arrangement  between  the  out^goingand  the  in-coming  farmer,  to 
their  mutual  benefit.  It  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  landlord, 
securing  as  it  does  the  proper  tilling  of  the  soil  up  to  the  last 
hour  the  farm  is  held  by  the  departing  tenant,  and  a  protection 
to  him  that  the  successor  to  the  holding  is  a  man  of  means,  or 
of  good  credit.  So  far  as  the  custom  fulfils  those  conditions,  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  it.  Until  about  1840  it  was  an 
unwritten  custom,  handed  down  for  generations  from  father  to 
son,  constantly  advancing  and  adapting  itself  to  the  necessities 
and  growth  of  the  agriculture  of  tne  district,  and  an  excellent 
incentive  to  the  adoption  of  every  new  method  and  improvement 
in  farming.  About  the  year  indicated  the  principal  landlords 
and  tenant  farmers  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth,  after  sundry 
meetings  held  at  Cardiff",  with  the  best  possible  intentions, 
formulated  it  into  a  system.  This  act  of  theirs,  which  assumed 
the  custom  to  be  full  grown,  had  quite  unintentionally  theeffiect 
of  checking  its  natural  development ;  and  it  has  become  quite 
doubtful  whether  at  the  present,  taking  into  consideration  the 
changes  a^d  progress  in  agriculture  which  have  recently  grown 
so  rapidly,  whether  the  custom  has  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
in  Arming,  or  even  advanced  at  all.    It  lias  become  AoxMSoX 
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whether  as  a  system  it  meets  present  requirementa,  and  even 
within  its  designs  contains  the  necessary  amount  of  elasticity 
and  powers  of  adaptation  which  dififerent  and  diflfering  circum- 
stances or  new  methods  of  cultivation  demand. 

But  the  Glamorgan  custom,  which  only  comes  into  operation 
in  connection  with  the  taking  and  quitting  of  farms,  does  not 
meet,  and  was  not  intended  to  meet,  the  difficulties  which  affect 
agricultural  industry  in  other  ways.  What  tenant  fanners 
require  is  not  only  recompence  for  their  labour  and  capital  on 
quitting  their  holdings,  but  security  while  continuing  to  occupy, 
which  will  enable  them  to  reap  a  fair  share  of  profit  fix)m  their 
industry,  and  to  bring  up  their  families  on  the  land.  It  is  no 
reply  to  a  man  who  wants  to  continue  to  labour  and  get  his 
living  to  tell  him  that  when  he  chooses  to  give  up,  some  portion, 
more  or  less,  of  his  original  investment  of  capital  will  be  returned 
to  him.  He  does  not  want  to  retire  from  his  business.  He 
desires  to  be  protected  in  it  from  being  rented  on  the  results  of 
his  own  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  labour ;  from  unfair 
methods  of  levying  tithes  ;  from  the  continual  growth  of  rates 
and  taxes  ;  from  being  eaten  up  by  game,  and  from  the  incidence 
of  new  liabilities  which  advancing  civilization  may  consider 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  and  which  he  considers 
the  landlord  ought  to  bear  the  larger  proportion  of.  All  these 
questions  are  left  untouched  by,  the  Glamorgan  custom,  and 
would  remain  to  be  dealt  with  were  it  possible  to  apply  the  said 
custom  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  to-morrow.  The  Gla- 
morgan tenant  farmer,  like  all  others,  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  bad  seasons  and  low  prices  on  the  one  hand ;  while  on  the 
other  he  is  beset  by  sustained  and  even  advancing  rents,  taxes^ 
wages,  and  other  charges,  which  threaten  to  engulph  lum. 

Sir.  Carr  pleads  the  high  prices  farm  produce  is  sold  at, 
omitting  wheat  only,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  unreality 
of  the  pressure  farmers  complain  of.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  follows  in  the  same  path,  but  more  liberally  adds 
wool  and  bacon  to  wheat  as  unprofitable  products.  Whilst 
those  writers  were  penning  their  papers,  another  product  which 
has  of  late  years  been  a  pillar  of  support  to  the  farmer  has  given 
way  to  the  extent  of  ten  shillings  a  quarter,  and  for  sundry 
reasons  it  is  doubtful  if  barley  ever  recovers  the  i)08ition  it  has 
lost.  His  Grace's  list  of  high-priced  products  looks  formidable 
to  the  eye,  but  many  of  them  are  more  important  to  the  Scotch 
cottier  than  to  an  English  farmer.  In  formulating  them,  it  is 
forgotten  that  no  farmer  farming  on  an  English  scale,  and  in 
the  English  manner,  could  in  the  same  year  benefit  by  more 
than  two  or  three  of  them  at  the  utmost,  whilst  the  growth  of 
unprofitable  grain  must  of  necessity  be  continued  on  a  mixed 
farm,  such  as  most  English  farms  are,  were  it  but  to  enable  the 
high-priced    article   to  be  produced   and   the    usual   rotation 
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preserved.  The  loss  by  the  grain  may  well  be  used  as  a  set-oflf 
against  the  high  price  of  live  stock.  That  the  latter  sell  at 
comparatively  high  rates  may  be  true,  but  if  the  cultivation  of 
beef  be  the  former's  speciality,  he  cannot  benefit  by  dairy  produce, 
which  also  rules  high.  The  increase  of  the  one  must  necessarily 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  If  butter  and  cheese  are  sent  to 
market,  beef  m\ist  cease  to  be  a  main  support,  and  if  milk  be 
sold  then  must  both  beef  and  butter  recede.  The  farmer  has  to 
choose  between  the  butcher  and  the  butterman.  He  cannot  at 
the  same  time  benefit  from  both. 

But  in  sober  seriousness,  what  more  substantial  proof  can  be 
given  by  tenant  farmers  that  they  are  suflFering,  than  is  found 
in  the  fact  of  the  increasing  number  of  holdings  which 
are  becoming  unoccupied  all  over  the  country?  Farming 
as  an  occupation  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  hopeful  of 
human  pursuits,  and  the  farmer  is  amongst  the  least  mobile  of 
mankind.  To  remove  him  oflf  the  fanu  he  has  long  cultivated, 
or  mayhap  been  bom  upon,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  ungrateful 
return  it  has  frequently  made  to  him  for  his  labour  expended 
upon  it,  he  loves  almost  as  a  part  of  his  being,  is  analagous  to 
uprooting  a  tree  ;  though,  like  many  a  tree's  position,  the  place 
he  is  settled  upon  may  not  be  favourable  to  his  flourishing. 
The  necessity  for  abandoning  his  farm  must  be  of  the  most 
acute  kind  before  he  decides  to  sever  himself  from  it.  He  will 
try  first  every  method  within  his  power  and  understanding  to 
avert  that  which  is  to  his  mind  little  short  of  a  calamity.  He 
needs  no  external  urging  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion  :  his  love 
for  the  spot  and  its  associations  is  suflBciently  powerful  as  an 
incentive,  and  his  convictions  must  have  become  almost  akin  to 
despair  before  he  sorrowfully  withdraws. 

That  noblemen  and  responsible  editors  should  condescend  to 
occupy  the  doubtful  position  of  haggling  with  tenant  farmers 
over  the  prices  of  butter  and  eggs,  and  painfully  count  the 
possible  gains  on  poultry  and  potatoes,  is  itself  an  illustration 
of  the  sore  straits  into  which  agriculture  is  drifting,  or  has 
drifted.  Unfortunately  a  knowledge  of  the  prices  charged  by 
&shionable  poulterers  and  buttermen  who  may  supply  the 
tables  of  the  rich,  or  the  consideration  for  which  West  End 
butchers  may  deign  to  part  with  their  choicest  joints  to 
customers  who  mayhap  take  a  lengthened  credit,  will  not 
exorcise  the  losses  in  agriculture.  Such  knowledge  of  extreme 
prices,  which  farmers  never  realize,  however  laudably  sought 
for  by  landlords  and  their  friends,  and  correctly  summarized, 
weigh  not  at  all  against  bitter  experience,  against  the  slow 
depletion  of  the  tenant  farmer's  capital,  or  the  dwindling 
balances  at  his  banker's.  Farmers  are  not  so  circumstanced 
that  they  can  venture  to  face  the  risks  of  changes  such  ^a  ^x^ 
recommended  to  their  notice  by  amateurs  in  {aTming.    TVi'e^ 
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know  but  too  well  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity 
produced  and  vended  of  any  one  or  all  of  the  indicated 
profitable  products  would  tend  to  bear  down  the  prices  of  them, 
and  that  ultimately  they  would  most  probably  be  no  gainers  by 
the  change ;  whilst  the  transition  period  might  prove  to  them 
most  disastrous.  The  high  price  wheat  was  forced  up  to 
through  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
had  the  effect  of  dislocating  the  natural  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  causing  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  old 
pastures  to  be  broken  up,  and  trebling  and  quadrupling  the 
rentals  of  estates.  To  reconvert  those  lands  thus  made  arable 
into  pasture  again  would  in  many  districts  (the  plain  of 
Glamorgan  to  wit)  take  many  years  to  effect,  and  everjrwhere 
would  be  a  tedious,  expensive,  and  uncertain  process,  which 
tenant  farmers,  unprotected,  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  enter 
and  risk  their  capital  upon  without  the  hearty  support  and 
assistance  of  landlords, 

*'  Freedom  of  contract,"  which  has  become  the  Shibboleth  of 
the  landed  party,  may  be  in  theory  an  excellent  principle,  but 
practically  it  proves  so  one-sided,  that  it  is  but  a  snare  to  the 
tenant  farmer.  It  embodies  inordinate  claims  by  the  landowner, 
based  upon  an  attempt  to  engraft  political  economy  upon 
ancient  feudal  rights.  It  is  a  new  doctrine  as  applied  to  land, 
and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  ancient  land  laws,  which  limited 
in  many  ways  the  jwwer  of  landlords  over  their  estates.  Land, 
insomuch  as  it  cannot  be  increased  in  quantity,  is  practically  a 
monopoly,  and  the  general  utility  of  it  must  not  be  contracted. 
The  landlord's  "  freedom  of  contract  "  would  include  the  right 
to  limit  and  control  production,  to  rent  the  result  of  the  tenant's 
labour,  to  feed  game  at  the  tenant's  expense,  and  to  give  him- 
self the  position  of  a  preference  creditor.  The  farmer  asks  for 
freedom  to  possess  and  enjoy  his  own,  the  same  freedom,  in  short, 
as  a  manufacturer  of  food,  that  manufacturers  of  other  products 
enjoy,  who  have  security  for  their  capital,  protection  for  their 
property,  equal  terms  for  obtaining  credit,  and  liberty  to  adjust 
their  productions  in  any  way  they  please  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  market.  The  Tudor  sovereigns  swept  away  pretensions 
much  less  stringent  than  are  now  advanced  by  landlords  when 
feudalism  was  dying,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large, 
who  must  be  the  ultimate  arbiters,  were  maintained.  No 
reasons  beyond  hypothetical  ones  are  ever  tendered  against 
granting  more  liberty  in  cultivation  than  farmers  now  as  a  rule 
enjoy. 

There  are  rumours  abroad  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
landlords  who  own  districts  in  which  farms  are  a  drug  to  convert 
their  estates  into  deer  forests  and  game  preserves  for  profit.  A 
Wiltshire  landlord  has  threatened  to  allow  ten  thousand  acres  to 
become  a  waste^  so  far  as  the  growth  of  food  is  concerned,  with 
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a  view  to  save  payment  of  rates  and  taxes.  Landowners  in 
this  firaine  of  mind  had  better  pause,  lest  they  evoke  an 
agrarian  spirit  which  may  prove  detrimental  to  their  interests 
as  a  class.  The  people  of  England  are  not  likely  to  permit 
the  land  of  England  to  go  out  of  cultivation.  The  winning  of 
the  soil  by  the  sweat  of  centuries  of  labour  of  human  beings, 
generation  after  generation,  until  the  whole  island  has  become 
as  a  garden,  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  made  void  by  the  will  of 
a  few.  If  the  present  system  of  land  holding  and  land  letting 
has,  as  Lord  Hartington  believes,  broken  down,  and  shoidd  prove 
incapable  of  being  reformed,  or  re-arranged,  so  that  the  whole 
country  may  continue  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  some  new  and 
more  effectual  method  will  have  to  be  devised.  England  is  not 
to  become  as  Sutherlandshire  is,  given  up  to  deer  forests  and 
sheep  walks,  restored  to  nature  or  reserved  for  battues.  Cultiva- 
tion will  have  to  be  continued,  and  if  the  present  race  of  land- 
lords must  retire,  they  will  receive  full  compensation  so  far  as 
their  interests  are  involved  in  a  going  concern.  So  extreme  a 
change,  however,  will  not  be  realized  until  the  nation  is  fully 
convinced  of  their  inaptitude  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  or  to  understand  clearly  their  own  best  interests. 

It  is  frequently  urged  by  landlords  that  land,  as  compared 
with  other  investments,  does  not  pay.  This  fact,  if  it  be  so, 
carries  in  it  no  force  in  favour  of  rent  pressure,  and  is  dis- 
ingenuous, seeing  that  a  land-owning  aristocracy  repudiate  any 
connection  with  commercial  speculations.  If  true,  it  can  only 
be  applicable  to  recently  purchased  estates,  and  not  at  all  to 
such  as  have  been  held  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  value  of 
which  has  increased,  owing  to  manufacturing  and  industrial 
growth  and  the  recent  spread  of  commerce,  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled* Land  in  Britain  is  sought  after  for  other  considera- 
tions than  the  obtaining  of  mere  interest  on  capital.  The 
possession  of  an  estate  in  land  yields  high  social  position, 
political  and  county  influence,  and  numerous  other  advantages 
not  purchasable  by  speculative  outlay.  The  founding  of  a 
fiamily  and  a  family  name  is  a  laudable  ambition,  and  money 
must  be  sacrificed  when  such  an  object  is  aimed  at,  and  the 
preservation  of  a  high  social  position  is  of  more  account  than  a 
high  percentage  and  the  pursuit  of  money  making.  The  owner- 
ship of  a  landed  estate  in  Britain  is  a  proud  possession,  and  the 
power  and  influence  which  radiate  from  it  are  of  more  value  than 
luxurious  living  and  splendid  display.  The  rental  of  such  an 
estate  should,  therefore,  be  viewed,  and  very  frequently  is  so 
viewed,  more  in  the  nature  of  a  revenue  than  a  private  income, 
to  be  expended  in  sustaining  in  a  dignified  manner,  not  only 
the  private  family  interests,  but  the  administration  of  the  estate. 
The  gratification  derived  in  con  templatinga  well-ordered  and  well- 
managed  property,  tenanted  by  prosperous  and  skSled.  fexxskKt^ 
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and  a  contented  peasantry,  should  be  enjoyed,  as  being  £Bur  above 
the  mere  indulgence  in  the  extravagances  of  fashion.  Spacious 
farm  buildings,  neat  fences,  snug  cottages,  spacious  schools  and 
handsome  churches,  are  the  ornaments  of  an  estate  properly 
administered.  Let  our  aristocracy  pride  themselves  on  such 
scenes,  and  there  can  be  no  fear  of  their  losing  the  goodwill  of 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  let  them  regard  their  estates 
only  from  a  money  point  of  view,  let  their  aim  be  but  to  screw 
the  utmost  penny  out  of  the  land,  and  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  profit  in  rent,  and  they  will  degenerate  into  a  mere 
plutocracy,  and  will  have  to  submit  to  legislative  control  in  the 
management  of  their  estates.  Honour  and  influence  is  theirs 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  an  intrusive  arrangement  which 
will,  i>erhai)s,  administer  justice,  but  will  almost  certainly 
exclude  that  good  feeling  and  sympathy  which  ought  to  exist 
and  be  maintained  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

St.  Athan^  July,  1882.  John  Howells. 


OUR  "RED  DRAGONS"  AT  WESTMINSTER. 


By  a.  Pendragon. 


**  Blocking "  is  a  Parliamentary  pleasantry  that  may  prove 
both  useful  and  meretricious.     It  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for 
purposes  of  party  retaliation ;  sometimes  for  a  purely  personal 
object ;    sometimes  for  the  defence   of   a  trade  interest.     By 
^  blocking  "  is  understood  the  process  by  which  a  certain  Bill  is 
precluded  from  being  discussed  after  half-past  twelve  a.m.     It 
«)  happens  that  at  the  present  time,  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
Session,  the  earlier  hours  of  each  day's  sitting  are  and  have  been 
monopolised  by  the  Government.     According  to  the  theoretical 
•distribution  of  the  working  days  of  the  House  of  Commons,  two 
nights — Monday  and  Thursday — are  set  aside  for  Government 
business ;  and  two — Tuesday  and  Friday — for  **  Supply  "  and 
private  members.     When  the  private  members  have  said  their 
say,  then  Government    may,  if  it    like,  take  votes  in  Supply. 
Wednesday — which  as  a  Parliamentary  day  begins  at  noon  and 
terminates  at  six — is  by  the  standing  orders  set  apart  exclusively 
for  private  members'  Bills.     So  it  will  be  observed  that,  upon 
paper  at  all  events,  the  independent  member  is  accorded  the 
lai^er  proportion  of  the  working  week  at  St.  Stephen's  for  the 
passage  of  those  Bills  which  are  to  make  the  wrong  right,  or  for 
luring  in  the  form  of  abstract  motions  those  many  and  multi- 
&rious  grievances  which  have  escaped  the  reforming  hand  of 
the   Legislature.       Under  the    same    convenient    cloak   hon. 
members    are   afforded    an   opportunity   of    ventilating  those 
shibboleths  which   are  the  justification   of  their  presence   in 
Parliament.     The  abstract  motion  is  therefore  a  convenient  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a  useful  discussion.     It  is  by  the  abstract 
motion,  carried  against  the  Government,  or  with   the  faint 
approval  of  the  Minister  to  whom  it  is  directed  more  particu- 
larly, that  Parliament  is  committed  to  legislation  upon  a  specific 
subject.      Sir  Wilfrid    Lawson,    after     numerous    successive 
attempts  to  carry  the  second  reading  of  his  famous  Permissive 
Bill  (the  second  reading  being  the  rubicon  which  all  Bills  have 
to  pass),  finally  abandoned  the  measure  and  attacked  the  House 
with  a  motion  committing  Parliament  to  Local  OpWou,    T^aaX. 
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motion,  after  having  been  twice  rejected,  was  finally  approved 
with  faint  praise  by  three  Cabinet  Ministers  and  carried,  and 
the  Government  of  the  day  is  now  committed  to  a  reform  of 
the  licensing  laws. 

But  the  Government  may,  if  it  can  prove  the  necessity,  absorb 
all  the  working  days  of  the  Parliamentary  week,  inclusive  of 
that  great  and  coveted  palladium  of  British  legislative  liberty, 
the  Wednesday.  The  present  Session  has  so  far  been  mainly 
occupied  by  the  Ministry,  engaged  either  in  throwing  sops 
to  the  Irish  Cerberus,  or  in  trying  to  manacle  the  rampant 
beast  of  agrarian  agitation.  Thus  motions  dealing  with  all 
manner  of  questions,  motions  whicli  stand  against  the  orders  of 
the  day,  or  which  are  put  down  for  hearing  on  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  have  with  one  or  two  fortunate  but 
impotent  exceptions,  been  thrust  aside,  and  so  have  lost  their 
day  and  their  chance.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  as  one  set  of 
motions  went  oft*,  others  took  their  place,  only,  however,  to  share 
the  same  fate.  With  a  courage  and  a  persistency  truly  British, 
their  promoters  again  marched  bravely  to  the  ballot  box,  and 
balloted  for  a  ffesh  day  with  first  place.  In  addition  to  the 
motions,  numbering  as  I  write  between  seventy  and  eighty,, 
there  must  be  eniunerated  some  fifty  Bills  which  march  from 
one  order  book  to  another,  and  which  stand  for  second  reading 
in  the  names  of  both  Government  and  independent  members. 

Everyone  of  these  measures  has,  however,  been  "blocked.'^ 
The  arch-blocker  of  the  day  is  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  carried  the 
war  of  resistance  into  the  three  kingdoms,  including  Wales.  With 
an  impartiality  which  cannot  but  be  admired,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridport  has  "  blocked  "  alike  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Billy 
and  the  Bill  for  securing  to  Cornwall  a  similar  right.  Altogether 
Mr.  Warton  has  "  blocked  "  some  ten  Bills,  which  means  that 
however  clear  the  decks  of  the  House  might  be  at  12.30  a.m., 
these  measures  could  not  be  taken  a  minute  after  that  hour. 
Let  me  obser\e  en  passant  that  the  Member  for  Bridport  is 
a  really  remarkable  man.  The  first  to  arrive  in  his  place,  he  is 
the  last  to  leave.  Never  absent,  excepting  for  a  few  moments 
at  a  time,  he  is  always  at  hand  to  protect  his  special  interests, 
or  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  interests.  He  is  never  ill ;  he  is 
apparently  either  a  practitioner  of  temperance  principles,  or 
else  he  is  proof  against  the  seductive  influences  of  vinous 
compounds  of  all  kinds.  He  can  smoke  the  most  colossal  cigars 
with  impunity,  and  though  some  of  those  whose  Bills  he  has 
blocked  have  endeavoured  bv  artifice  to  enforce  his  absence,  he 
has  defeated  alike  the  machinations  of  the  chemist  and  the 
emissary  of  Bacchus.  J^atigued,  he  derives  renewed  strength 
from  a  prowl  through  the  pages  of  the  older  book  in  search  of 
fresh  victims  to  "  scotch ;"  sleepy,  he  recovers  wakefulness  from; 
the  contents  of  that  snuff  box  which  is  his  constant  companion. 
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Mr.  Biggar  was  once  known  as  the  Moloch  of  the  Legislature, 
but  since  Mr.  Warton  has  applied  himself  to  "legitimate 
obstruction,''  the  Member  for  Cavan  has  been  entirely 
eclipsed.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  operation  of 
"blocking"  other  people's  Bills  is  not  confined  to  the 
Member  for  Bridport.  The  game,  indeed,  is  one  at  which 
two  can  play.  Mr.  Labouchere  has  just  afforded  a  peculiar 
instance  of  this.  Placing  upon  the  paper  a  notice  of 
motion  respecting  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  whom  he 
desired  to  bring  into  official  prominence  in  the  House,  some 
one  blocked  the  motion.  Observing  this,  the  complete  Member 
for  Northampton  blocked  all  the  Bills  and  motions  standing  in 
the  names  of  Conservative  members,  and  then  boasted  of  what 
he  had  done  in  the  smoke-room.  The  challenge  was  promptly 
accepted  by  a  Conservative  member  (Viscount  Folkestone),  who 
straightway  went  out  and  blocked  every  motion  and  Bill  which 
he  could  find  standing  clear  in  the  names  of  Liberal  members* 
This,  of  course,  illustrates  what  I  have  called  blocking  for 
purposes  of  party  retaliation.  There  are,  however,  occasions 
wherein  it  is  obvious  that  the  "  block "  is  placed  upon  the 
paper  for  higher  or  more  practical  purposes.  And  to  such  an 
occasion,  T  take  it,  belongs  the  "  block  "  which  the  Conservative 
Member  for  Carmarthenshire  (Viscoimt  Emlyn)  has  placed,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  A.  Pell,  against  the  Police  Superannuation 
Bill  of  the  Government. 

Viscount  Emlyn,  as  I  think  I  have  already  pointed  out  in 
this  series  of  articles,  belongs  to  the  jeunesse  tlorSe  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  county  govern- 
ment, and  views  with  watchful  jealousy  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  Seated  upon  the  fourth  bench  above  the 
gangway  on  the  Opposition  side,  the  noble  lord  finds  himself 
within  touching  distance  of  the  Member  for  Bridport,  but  it 
must  not  be  assumed  by  the  j>olice  or  the  country  that  Viscount 
Emlyn  has  imbibed  a  taste  for  "  blocking "  because  of  his 
contiguity  to  the  arch-blocker.  He  and  ]\fi.  Pell  know  what 
they  are  about,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  justify  a  proceeding 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  eccentric  obstructive  who  sits  for 
Bridport,  it  might  be  difficult  to  justify.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Warton  removes  his  "  block,"  and  with  it  Sir  Wilfred  I^wson 
declares  he  ought  to  remove  something  else,  of  which,  in  case  of 
some  people,  "block"  is  but  the  first  syllable.  But  few  in 
the  House  would,  I  imagine,  be  audacious  enough  to  apply 
similar  advice  to  the  Conservative  Member  for  Carmarthenshire. 
In  a  word,  the  Session  has  been  made  up  so  far  of  reprisals  in 
"  blocking,"  varied  by  the  "  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents."  By 
the  "  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,"  I  mean  that  Bartholomew  of 
I^slation,  in  which  the  Bills  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  private 
members  alike  have  been    prematurely    removed    feota   W^ 
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practicable   business   of   the    Session.     It,    of   course,    rarely 
happens  that  all  the  measures  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Session  are  found  upon  the  Statute  Book  at  the  close  thereof. 
But  the  Session  through  which  we  are  now  slowly  and  unprofit- 
ably  making  our  way  has  been  unprecedented  in  the  disappoint- 
ment which  it  has  occasioned.     At  the  best,   the   House   of 
Commons   is   a   place   "paved   with   good    intentions."     This 
Session,  however,  it  has  been  a  veritable  shambles.     Nothing 
has  been  done  in  it   but  murder.     Miuxier   has    stalked  the 
chamber  like  a  fJEunished   wolf.     The  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (lMi\  Chamberlain),  the  Pre- 
vention of  Floods  Bill  of  the  President  of  the  I^ocal  Government 
Board  (Mr.  Dodson),  the  Reform  of  the  City  of  London  Bill  of 
the  Home  Secretary  (Sir  W.  Harcourt),  saw  the  light  only  to 
expire  under  the  sacrificial  blade.     The  County  Government 
Bill,  designed  to  confer  all  imaginable  blessings  upon  the  rural 
population,  although  included  amongst  the  promises  marshalled 
in  the  gracious  Message  from  the  Throne,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  still-born.      So,  if  secret  murder  has   ravaged   Ireland, 
private  assassination  has  been  rampant  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  the  legislative   infants  of  some  two  hundred  fond 
parents  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  in  a  manner  that 
quite  out-Herods  Herod  himself. 

Of  course,  the  Welsh  Members  have  had  to  bear  their  load  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  Mr.  Henry  Richards'  benevolent 
form  has  been  seen  almost  nightly  flitting  about  the  ballot  box 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  a  place  for  one  of  those  motions  which 
•constitute  the  ralsau  d^etre  of  the  hon.  member's  career  in 
Parliament.  He  is  anxious  to  go  forth  to  battle  against  the 
British  Army.  He  desires  to  ex^KJund  his  annual  proposition 
in  favour  of  universal  peace  ;  to  prove  that  the  conference 
should  replace  the  sword,  and  that  European  quarrels  should 
be  no  longer  adjusted  by  the  soldier  but  by  the  rhetorician. 
Noble,  but,  alas,  vain  hope  I  Mr.  Dillwyn  is  in  much  the  same 
position.  He  has  no  Bills  upon  the  pai>er,  but  there  are 
several  motions  in  which  he  is  interested.  So  far  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  divide 
the  house  with  Mr.  Gorst  against  the  Noith  Borneo  treaty,  or 
play  the  part  of  Hercules  in  the  private  lunatic  asylums  of 
Wales,  and  air  the  grievances  of  their  jibbering  inmates.  Sir 
Edward  Reed  is  bursting  to  regenerate  the  English  navy,  and 
cannot  obtain  a  night  though  he  sit  in  the  house  every  morning 
until,  by  the  greeting  of  the  cocks  of  Mr.  Speaker  to  the  cocks 
of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  across  the  Thames, 
he  knows  that  the  Western  Mail  has  gone  to  press,  and  there- 
fore that  anything  he  might  say  on  the  threshold  of  Committee 
of  Supply  would  not  be  reported.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
Welsh  member  is  caught  napping.     A   debate  which  it  was 
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exi>ected  would  go  over  into  another  day  suddenly  collapses,  or 
the  Government,  after  presenting  an  inflexible  front,  submits  and 
allows  ^  progress  "  to  be  reported.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  a  few 
evenings  since  that  Mr.  Henry  Richards  lost  his  chance  to  go 
on  with  the  Cemeteries  Bill,  through  forgetfulness  of 
that  really  admirable  French  maxim  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
adopted — "  The  unexpected  always  happens."  Mr.  Richard 
was  dreaming  of  a  world  at  peace,  the  sword  turned 
into  pruning  hooks  and  the  rifle  into  garden  palings, 
when  the  Cemeteries  Bill  went  off  in  his  absence,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Hon.  member  for  Merthyr  found  themselves 
buried  for  a  Session  beneath  an  avalanche  of  disappointment. 
Sir  Henry  Hussey  Vivian,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  acute 
pains  of  this  Parliamentary  congestion,  simis  up  the  agony  of 
thirty  hours'  sitting  in  a  motion  for  the  suspension  of  nine  Irish 
Philistines,  who  are  suspended  accordingly. 

"  Fearful  work  this,"  groans  Sir  John  Jones  Jenkins,  as  he 
wipes  his  forehead  after  the  157th  pilgrimage  to  to  the  Govern- 
ment lobby. 

**  Fearful,  indeed  ;  almost  enough  to  turn  a  good  Radical  like 
you  into  a  better  Con  ser\'ative  like  me,"  laughs  Viscount  Emlyn, 
as  he  swings  round  to  the  Opposition  gangway. 

In  the  remarkable  division  which,  taken  shortly  before  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  7th  inst.,  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Government,  upon  an  amendment  narrowing  the 
powers  of  police  search  under  the  Crimes  Bill,  the  Welsh 
members  played  a  not  unimportant  part.  Their  voting,  however, 
was  strictly  of  a  party  character ;  Viscount  Emlyn  and  the  Hon. 
F.  Morgan  voting  with  the  majority  against  the  Government. 
The  amendment  was  supported  by  5lr.  Dillwyn,  Mr.  W.  Davies, 
Mr.  C.  James,  Sir  J.  Jones  Jenkins,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  Mr.  Henry 
Richards,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  E.  Williams.  This,  of  course,  was  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  Liberal  group  sitting  under  the  wings  of 
the  Red  Dragon,  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
ground  of  absenteeism.  Amongst  the  absentees  were  Sir  Henry 
Hussey  Vivian,  Sir  E.  Reed,  Mr.  H.  G.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
IJoyd.  The  Judge  Advocate  General,  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Osborne  Morgan,  *'  the  Minister  for  Wales,"  of  course  voted, 
and  with  the  Government.  One  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
were  caught  absent  when  the  division  bell  was  set  ringing,  had 
gone  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  When  he  was  confronted  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  by  a  newspaper  placard  announcing  in 
gigantic  letters  "  Defeat  of  the  Government,"  "  Resignation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  imminent,"  he  assured  me  he  underwent  the 
sudden  agony  of  a  second  extraction.     I  do  not  doubt  it. 

House  of  Oommonsy  July  ^th,  1882. 
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A  Novel  Tipping  Gkolxd. — A  Welsh  colliery  owner  was 
wandering  about  Scotland  not  long  ago  for  health  and  pleasure, 
and  one  day  exhibited  the  ruling  care,  if  not  the  passion,  in  a 
striking  manner.  He  came  suddenly  on  Ben  Lomond  to  a  fine 
expanse  of  scene,  and  exclaimed  "  By  George !  here  would  be 
a  tipping  ground."  It  may  be  assumed  that  he  came  firom  the 
Rhondda,  or  some  narrow  valley  where  the  lack  of  place  was  one 
of  the  greatest  troubles. 


«  * 


Do  Good  by  Stealth. — An  incident  has  come  under  notice 
that  deserves  a  niche.  A  burly,  genial  man,  conspicuous  in  the 
industries  of  Wales,  was  trudging  up  a  hill  one  day  to  catch  the 
train,  and  overtook  a  poor  little  match-seller,  ragged  and  shoe- 
less. "  You'll  be  late,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "  Oh,  no,  lad  ;  plenty 
of  time.  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  ''  Over  the  hill,  sir."  "And 
what  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  "  Selling  matches,  sir."  "  And 
how  much  have  you  sold  ? "  ''  Sixpen'orth,  sir."  "  Humph/^ 
said  the  burly  man,  "  and  does  that  pay  you  ? "  "I  get  four- 
pence,  sir."  The  lad  had  an  open,  honest  face,  and  the  employer 
of  labour  was  so  taken  with  him  that  he  paid  his  fare,  and  told 
him  to  come  to  his  residence  the  ne:tt  morning,  Simday,  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Precisely  at  the  hour  the  ragged  boy  was  there, 
with  his  face  clean  and  bright,  but  his  rags  as  bad  as  ever. 
Very  soon  the  boy  was  demolishing  a  hearty  breakfast,  and 
while  so  employed,  the  host — for  his  wife  and  family  had  gone 
to  church — went  rummaging  upstairs  for  small  boots,  stockings, 
and  garments ;  and  before  the  family  returned  from  worship  the 
match-seller,  in  his  new  outfit,  departed,  transformed  and 
happy.  There  was  a  hue-and-cry  next  morning  for  missing 
boots  and  stockings  and  various  articles  of  dress,  and  then  the 
burly  man,  to  save  the  character  of  the  servants,  let  the  secret 
out,  and  the  kind  face,  beaming  with  fun  and  pleasure,  and  the 
tearful  eyes  of  the  wife,  who  was  proud  of  the  burly  one's  good 
deed,  formed  a  picture  that  Howard  would  have  rejoiced  to 
witness. 
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"  No  Pardons  Axed." — ^The  following  story  has  been  sent  us, 
in  which  the  once  popular  Welsh  preacher,  Christmas  Evans, 
plays  an  important  part.  Occasionally  this  deservedly  popular 
Welsh  preacher  attempted  to  display  his  oratorical  preaching 
powers  in  English.  At  the  commencement  of  his  English 
preaching  endeavours,  the  want  of  an  early  education  in  the 
English  language  was  clearly  manifest.  But  eccentricity 
**  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  So  Christmas  Evans  was  invited 
now  and  then  to  supply  an  English  pulpit.  It  so  happened 
that  on  one  occasion  he,  together  with  a  young  Baptist  preacher, 
whose  fame  died  with  him,  were  preaching  in  a  certain  chapel 
in  Bristol.  Christmas'  brother  minister,  being  the  junior,  had 
to  preach  first,  and  took  for  his  text  those  well  known  words,  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  but  words  endeared  to  every  thorough- 
going Baptist, — "  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 
saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  The  young 
preacher,  be  it  known,  prided  himself  on  not  being  a  stranger 
to  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  and  aesthetic  taste  in  those 
days ;  a  striking  contrast  to  his  brother  Christmas,  whose  habit 
of  "  calling  a  spade  a  spade "  is  proverbial  even  at  this  day. 
The  young  preacher  felt  some  compunctions  in  reading  the 
latter  part  of  his  text  to  a  select  audience  of  Bristolians. 
Accordingly  he  did  so  with  profuse  apologies,  and  thought  to 
mollify  the  expression  by  repeating  the  words  in  a  kind  of  sotto 
voce  manner  and  refined  expression,  thus — '^  *  He  that  believeth, 
and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  and  he  that  believeth  not,  shall 
be  devn/medJ  I  crave  your  pardon  for  using  such  a  strong 
expression."  This  apology,  which  was  frequently  repeated 
throughout  the  discourses,  so  riled  Christmas  that  on  ascending 
the  pulpit  he  addressed  his  audience  in  somewhat  the  following 
terms : — '^  My  friends,  I  intend  to  tak'  the  same  text  as  my 
young  brother  who  has  just  addressed  you,  and  I  will  read  it 
you  again.  '  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ; 
and  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned ;'  and  I  ax  no 
pardons."  Then  followed  a  characteristic  discourse,  full  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  and  a  hot  tirade  against  the  pseudo-baptists.  We 
do  not  know  what  effect  the  sermon  had  on  the  refined  young 
preacher;  but  we  fancy  it  must  have  cured  him  of  his  hyper- 
modesty,  and  that  in  preaching  gospel  truths  he  refrained  from 
axing  pardons  during  the  remainder  of  his  ministerial  efforts. 

*  « 

Our  College  Gossip  this  Month. — Owing  to  the  vacations 
our  College  Gossip  is  omitted ;  but  we  are  promised  an  interesting 
budget  for  September ;  our  able  correspondent  at  Jesus  College, 
Llyfr  Coch,  will  have  a  verj  readable  article. 
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A    STORMY    NIGHT. 

A  humorous  friend  sends  the  following  as  a  parody  on  the  Thunderstorm  of  David 
lonawr,  one  of  the  great  bards  of  the  last  century.  What  the  consequences 
of  such  irreverence  may  be  we  tremble  to  contemplate. 

'Twas  in  the  month  of  June,  the  night  was  dark  and  cold. 
The  ram  in  torrents  poured,  and  i)eals  of  thunder  rolled ; 
With  rapid  darts  the  lightning  flashed  in  many  a  varied  form, 
Zigzag  and  golden  sheet,  blazed  from  eve  to  early  dawn, 
(ireat  rumbling,  as  if  players  bowled,  with  a  thousand  cannon 

balls. 
Against  huge  ninepins,  over  hollow  soimding  halls, 
Of  vast  and  unknown  depth,  and  inconceived  space. 
Of  endless  caverns,  resting  on  an  unsupported  base. 

For  many  an  hour  this  grand  uproarious  game  was  pLiyed, 
When  nature  seemed  exhausted,  and,  by  consent,  the  revels 

stayed ; 
The  elements  were  hushed  to  rest,  and  all  was  most  serene, 
But  only  to  prepare  once  more  for  such  another  scene, 
liouder  and  louder  thunder  boomed  ;  the  lightnings' \'ivid  flash; 
I  felt  the  room  rock  to  and  fro  from  that  long  and  mighty  crash. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  nothing  like  a  change  of 

food; 
^Vnd  I  feel  I  cannot  write  another  word  in  any  other  mood. 

That  night  I  could  not  rest,  nor  could  I  sleep  a  wink — 
Methought  the  "  spirits  "  up  above  had  had  too  much  to  drink. 
Water,  Tm  sure,  is  not  imbibed,  that  seems  to  me  quite  clear. 
Or  they  could  not  spare  the  quantity  that's  sent  to  us  down  here. 
Indulge  they  do  in  something  strong,  I'm  sure  they  must  get 

tight— 
That  would  not  disturb  my  mind,  if  the  row  was  stopped  at  night. 
Electric  fluid  is  their  "  tipple,"  taking  lunch  on  planet's  enist. 
And  we  get  these  grand  explosions  when  those  immortals  bust. 

T.  J.  P. 

• 

"The  GossrPLNG  Guipe  to  North  Wales." — The  edition 
for  the  Summer  of  1882  is  just  out.  It  contains  three  excellent 
maps,  the  Snowdon  Panorama,  and  over  one  hundred  sketches, 
and  is  the  best  guide  to  North  Wales  yet  published.  We  speak 
from  experience  in  adding  that  a  tourist  cannot  do  without  it. 
It  is  his  guide,  his  philosopher,  and  his  friend.  The  routes 
over  mountains,  by  rail  and  road,  are  made  easy ;  and  in  wet 
iM*'^^^  ^  mine  inn,"  when  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
y*^  ^B^  ^^  always  some  interesting  page  to  be  foimd  in  the 
jf  BBDdaiT,  anecdotic,  or  historical. 
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Notes  and  Queries. — ^  K."  will  find  a  great  amount  of  in- 
formation bearing  on  Llyfr  Coch,  in  Lady  Guest's  "  Mabinoqion," 
which  contains  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  it.  This  is  an 
expensive  work,  but  he  will  probably  meet  with  it  at  any  good 
public  library.  I  have  several  times  seen  the  original  book,  of 
which  the  exact  date  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  It  is  a 
collection  of  old  romances  by  different  authors  (for  the  hand- 
writing is  different  in  several  places)  and  takes  its  name  either 
firom  the  red  initial  letters  used  at  the  commencement  of 
sentences,  or  from  its  being  bound  in  red  leather.  Any 
further  information  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  shall  api>ear  in 
the  November  number.  The  book  cannot  be  seen  during 
vacation.  Llyfr  Coch. 

«  « 

# 

King  John  and  Glamorgan. — I  imagine  your  correspondent 
is  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  tradition  about  King  John's 
sojourn  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  previous  to  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charta,  or  else  that  the  tradition  is  wholly  unfounded. 
For  some  weeks  before  the  signature  of  the  charter,  the  King 
and  his  army  had  been  ravaging  the  Midland  Counties,  and  the 
few  days  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  at  Runnjrmede  he 
spent  in  Northamptonshire  and  Bucks — in  fact  the  very  night 
before  he  signed  Magna  Charta  he  slept  in  what  is  now  the 
dining-room  at  Buckingham  House,  Brackley,  in  the  former 

county.  W.  H.P. 

*  « 

* 

The  Cambrian  ARCHiEOLOGiCAL  Association. — The  gathering 
this  year  is  at  Llanrwst,  North  Wales,  when  amongst  other 
special  features  of  an  enjoyable  week's  outing  a  tumulus  will  be 
opened.  Visitors  from  Glamorgan  should  provide  themselves 
with  a  copy  of  the  "  Gossiping  Guide  for  North  Wales,"  edited 
by  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Association. 

* 

BuiLTH,  Llanwrtyd,  AND  Llandrindod. — A  special  article 
on  the  Wells  of  Wales  as  the  greatest  of  health  resorts,  will 
appear  in  our  next  number.  In  the  meanwhile  we  advise  every- 
one who  can  to  journey  there.  The  route  from  Glamorgan  is 
through  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  Wye,  by  Brecon,  Mid-Wales, 
and  London  and  North-Westem,  and  for  those  who  can  the 
wandering  may  be  continued  to  the  North,  via  the  Cambrian  or 
London  and  North-Westem  railways.  Tourists  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  a  capital  little  guide  book  is  sold  for  one  penny  at  all 
the  Mid-Wales  and  Brecon  railway  stations,  full  of  pleasant 
gossip,  and  invaluable  to  the  traveller. 
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ANBCixrrES  of  the  Old  I&ox>[jl?itbs. — In  the  old  times  the 
xidministration  of  the  law  was  a  primitive  one.  Crawshay 
Railey  did  not  believe  in  sending  men  to  gaol.  His  method 
wit  h  boys  and  hobbledehoys  was  pecoliar.  One  day  half-a-dozen 
young  fellows,  belonging  to  the  works  at  Nantyglo,  of  ages 
varying  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  entered  a  garden,  and  not 
satisfied  with  stripping  the  gooseberry  trees,  pulled  them  up, 
iind  threw  them  over  the  wall.  Thev  were  detected  and  ordered 
to  come  down  to  the  office,  and,  with  one  exception,  all  did. 
At  the  office  Crawshay  Bailey  sat  in  judgment,  and  the  offence 
being  proved,  a  stout  man  ivnd  a  whip  had  a  livelv  time  of  it  for 
the  next  half-hour,  and  a  lesson  was  read  whicli  made  goose- 
berries hateful  in  future.  The  exceptional  young  man  who 
would  not  come  to  the  judgment  seat  was  summarily  dismissed, 
and  "  his  uncles,  his  aunts,  and  his  cousins."  Xo  one  of  the 
name  and  lineage  was  allowed  to  remain  after  such  an  affront. 

Our  artist  thus  describes  the  Dtngon  : — It  is  a  medley  aninud 
--neither  tish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  but  a  mixtiu^  of  all,  and  thus 
may  be  ex|)ected  to  minister  to  a  variety  of  tastes.  It  has  the 
claws  of  an  eagle,  and  thus  soars  high, — the  scales  of  a  fish, 
and  mav  be  assumed  to  bask  on  the  sunuv  surface  of  the  stream, 
or  dive  down  into  the  depths  of  metaphysical  thought.  It  has 
the  body  of  a  lion,  typical  of  strength  and  of  that  lordly 
character  which  stoi^ps  not  to  the  i)etty  and  the  mean.  With 
eyes  that  have  the  eagle's  power,  and  dare  to  gaze  into  the  sun 
itself,  it  has  the  wings  of  the  bat,  telling  of  the  midnight  oil, 
and  of  earnest  quest  for  the  gratifiaitiou  of  readers  when  the 
world  is  hilled  to  sleep.  It  has  the  ears  of  a  dog,  svmbolical  of 
sagacity,  of  fidelity,  and  of  the  hmnbler  \*irtues.  And  then  its 
tail — like  that  of  a  serpent,  typical  of  wisdom ;  it  is  barbed,  that 
it  may  drive  its  moral  home  and  sink  deep  in  the  estimation  of 
our  fiiiends.  We  may  add  to  this  that  the  motto  of  the  Dragon 
is — "The  inspiration,  the  prompter  of  the  people.** 


*  * 


The  Old  Welsh  I^ove  or  *•  SpooNDfG  "  Feasts. — A  corres- 
pondent would  be  glad  to  have  some  particulars  of  these  old 
customs. 
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lOLO      MORGANWG. 
(Edward  Williams). 


In  my  youth,  nearly  (wo-f!iirds  of  a  century 
ago,  when  I  lived  on  the  mountain  side,  there 
usoti  to  come  now  and  then  to  my  father's 
house  a  little  old  man,  aa  near  like  an  old 
Welsh  iiirmer  as  one   can    imagine,  with  a 
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wallet  on  his  back,  in  which  he  carried  some  books  and  manu- 
scripts. He  was  a  keen-eyed  old  man,  and  no  one  would  pass 
him  by  without  notice,  as  he  walked  with  a  stick  longer  than 
himself,  which  he  grasi)ed  about  on  a  level  with  his  shoulder;  and 
as  he  walked  he  read,  looking  up  now  and  then  from  his  book. 
This  was  lolo  Morgan wg.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
father,  and  always  a  welcome  guest  to  Penyrheolgerrig,  Merthyr. 
When  I  first  knew  him  he  lived  at  Flemingstone,  in  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan.  That  was  his  home,  but  he  was  a  great  wanderer ; 
and  when  he  came  into  the  Merthyr  district  there  was  a  little 
knot  of  men,  sturdy  old  liepublicans,  whom  he  visited  ; — there 
was  Richard  Jenkin,  Abervan ;  David  Williams,  Pontyrhun ; 
Thos.  Evans,  Aberdare ;  William  and  John  Williams  of  Peny- 
rheolgerrig, and  Lewis  of  Gethin ;  and  to  Penyrheolgerrig  when 
lolo  was  there  in  particular  would  come  Thos.  Evans  of  Cyiarthfa,. 
a  philosopher  and  a  mathematician  of  great  ability,  and  John 
Griffiths,  a  collier.  John  was  shrewd  and  interesting  and  well 
informed,  and  had  seen  a  lot  of  strange  vicissitudes  in  nis  youth* 
He  was  a  Llansamlet  man,  and  one  day  going  into  Swansea  the 
press  gang  seized  him  and  he  was  carried  off,  but  in  the  Channel 
the  English  vessel  that  he  was  in  was  captured  by  a  Frenchman^ 
and  John  was  taken  to  a  French  prison  and  kept  there  for  seven, 
years.  He  was  exchanged  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  then 
found  his  way  to  Cyfarthfa,  and  was  one  of  the  old  colliers  and  a 
special  favourite  with  the  second  Crawshay.  John,  in  fact,  was  the 
great  interpreter,  and  the  spokesman  of  all  deputations.  When- 
ever John  was  seen  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  making  his  way 
to  his  master's  side,  Crawshay  would  shout  out,  "  Well,  Shonny^ 
what  is  wanted  now  ?  "  John  spoke  French  tolerably,  and  was  a 
stiff  debater  even  with  lolo,  who  was  very  able  in  discussion, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  conversational  ix)wers. 

lolo  had  been  in  London,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Thomas  Paine,  Dr.  Price,  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall,  Priestley,  and 
Dr.  Franklin.  Once  he  met  Cowper,  the  poet,  who  eyed  him  with 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  was  too  nervous  to  speak.  Twice, 
also,  lolo  met  Dr.  Johnson.  The  first  time  was  in  a  bookshop, 
and  the  Welsh  mason,  as  lolo  was  known,  noticed  a  stout,  heavy- 
faced  man  come  in,  toss  some  books  about,  and  go  out  abruptly,, 
and  heard  to  his  siuprise  that  it  was  the  great  lexicographer. 
Then,  finding  that  the  Doctor  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  at 
regular  intervals,  he  contrived  to  be  in  the  same  place,  and  when 
Johnson  came  in,  modestly  went  up  to  him  with  three  different 
grammars  in  his  hand,  and  asked,  courteously,  if  he  would 
direct  him  which  to  select.  Johnson  hurriedly,  as  was  his  wont,, 
took  the  books,  glanced  quickly  at  them,  and  then,  looking  down 
at  his  questioner,  said  with  a  frown,  ^  Any  one  of  these  will  do* 
for  youy  young  man."  lolo  was  deeply  stung,  and  rqoined  a» 
sha^ly^  "Then  I  will  take  the  lot,"   though  he  could  ill 
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It  is  possible  that  lolo  knew  something  of  that  formidable 
Bepublican  society  called  the  "  Friends  of  the  People,"  which 
numbered  amongst  it  Home  Tooke,  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  and 
others.  The  Earl  was  a  great  mechanic,  and  employed  about 
forty  men,  with  whom  he  worked  as  hard  as  any  one.  He 
apprenticed  his  son  to  one  of  these  men,  so  that  he  might  learn 
a  tiade;  for,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  trade  of  a  Ijord  would  soon  be 
oyer,  and  he  might  want  some  other  trade  by  which  to  earn  his 
bread. 

The  time  was  a  seething  revolutionary  one.  No  one  knew 
an  hour  but  that  England  would  vibrate  to  the  same  spasmodic 
action  as  that  of  France  ;  but  the  militant  character  assumed  by 
the  French  revolution  saved  us.  Napoleon,  who  came  into 
power  after  the  excesses  of  Eobespierre,  gave  a  warlike  character 
to  the  outburst,  and  we  had  as  much  as  we  could  do,  up  to 
Waterloo,  to  save  ourselves.  This  delayed  reform  in  England 
for  half  a  century,  and,  further,  an  opulent  class  arose  out  of 
the  war  in  the  persons  of  army  contractors  who  had  made 
great  fortunes  by  the  supply  of  all  sorts  of  requirements  to  the 
army.  lolo  held  strong  Kepublican  views  himself,  but  he  had 
also  literary  proclivities.  At  one  time  he  kept  a  bookseller's 
shop  in  Cowbridge,  and  at  this  period  it  was  punishable  to  sell 
**The  Rights  of  Man."  One  day  a  "parson," as  Iol6  called  him, 
coming  by  the  window,  saw  therein  a  book  sealed  up.  and 
marked — "  The  Eights  of  Man."  He  at  once  went  in,  bought 
the  book,  and  going  outside  eagerly  tore  oflF  the  wrapper  to  see 
his  purchase.  "  Why  ! "  he  exclaimed,  re-entering  the  shop,  "  I 
thought  this  was  'The  Rights  of  Man.'  This  is  a  Bible  I" 
"  Quite  so,"  said  lolo,  "  and  what  nobler  Rights  of  Man  could 
you  have?" — and  the  buyer  pocketed  the  rebuflf  and  his 
purchase. 

Occasionally  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  was  once  so 
employed  in  LlandaflF  Cathedral  when  Sir  Charles  Morgan  and 
a  friend  came  in,  and  sauntered  around  reading  the  inscriptions, 
or  at  all  events  attempting,  for  of  many  they  could  not  make 
anything.  Coming  near  the  mason,  lolo  looked  up,  hearing 
them  trying  to  decipher,  and  said,  "  Would  you  like  a  guide  ?" 
*'  Certainly,"  said  Sir  Charles,  and  so  ably  were  the  old  monastic 
inscriptions  read  that  Sir  Charles  stopped  him  abruptly,  and 
exclaimed, "  What  are  you  ?"  "  A  mason,"  said  lolo.  "  Yes,  yes, 
but  what  is  your  name?"  "Well,  my  name  is  Edward  Williams, 
but  I  am  called  lolo  Morgan wg ;"  and  simultaneously  with  the 
remark  Sir  Charles  gripped  his  hand  and  shouted  his  gladness. 
lolo  then  had  won  a  name,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  many 
of  the  country  gentry. 

In  his  own  village  he  was  regarded  as  a  strange  wise  man. 
We  all  know  that  a  few  centuries  before,  the  monk  who  knew  a 
little  natural  philosophj  was  believed  to  be  in  conceit  mWi  \iXi% 
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lOLO      MORGANWO. 
(Edward  Williams). 


In  my  youth,  nearly  two-tliirds  of  a  century 
ago,  when  I  lived  on  the  mountain  side,  there 
Ufted  to  come  now  and  then  to  my  father's 
house  a  little  old  man,  as  near  like  an  old 
Welsh  farmer  n9  one  can    imagine,  with  a 
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Ills  genius,  thiB  tablet  was  erected,  Anno  Domini  1855.  He  feared  God  and  walked 
meekly  and  uprightly  with  his  fellow  men. 

The  Poet  Laureate  Southey  has  left  the  following  record  of  him  : — 

lolo,  old  lolo,  he  who  knows 
The  virtue  of  all  herbs  of  mount  or  vale, 
Or  greenwood  shade,  or  quiet  brooklet's  bed, 
Whatever  love  of  science  or  of  song 
Sages  and  Bards  of  old  have  handed  down. 

MADOC. 

Here  he  rests,  at  last,  and  few  of  the  lovers  of  Wales,  and  her 
literature,  ever  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
apot  where  the  old  poet  and  antiquary  sleeps. 

Morgan  Williams. 
Merthyr. 


OF    HIGH     DEGREE. 


By  Chables  Gibbon,  Author  of  "  Robin  Gray,"  "  A  Heart's' 
Problem,"  "In  Honour  Bound,"  **  Queen  of  the  Meadow,"* 

**The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.—"  To  Beguh^  the  Time,  Look  Like 

the  Time." 

Lewis  Rapier  was  never  so  much  mistaken  in  his  calculations 
as  to  what  another  person  would  do  under  given  circumstances 
as  he  was  in  the  present  case  with  regard  to  Dahlia. 

Yet  this  was  one  of  his  cynical  theories — a  theory  which 
experience  had  made  one  of  his  firmest  convictions. 

"  It  is  remarkable,"  he  said  to  a  friend  who  had  been  com- 
plaining of  a  fair  one's  falsehood,  "  it  is  remarkable  how  often 
clever  men  in  general,  and  clever  rogues  in  particular,  are  out- 
witted by  women.  There  are  countless  instances  of  men  going 
to  the  deuce  for  women  or  on  account  of  them  ;  but  there  are  few 
of  women  doing  the  same  for  men,  except  in  Bction.  The  truth 
is  that  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  it  is  the  men  who  are 
sentimental ;  women  have  a  practical  regard  for  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life.  The  youth  thinks  of  marriage  in  associa- 
tion with  some  being  to  whom  he  shall  devote  all  his  energies, 
and  who  will  be  the  inspiration  of  his  noblest  efforts ;  the 
maiden  thinks  of  it  in  its  association  with  a  house  and  its 
belongings,  and  the  impression  it  will  make  upon  her  friends. 
Look  at  girls,  as  children  even,  playing  at  housekeeping — they 
have  miniature  furniture,  pots,  pans,  and  tea  sets,  and  dolls,  but 
the  husband  is  left  out  of  count  in  the  game,  or  is  getting  a 
scolding  for  some  misdemeanour." 

*'  That  is  not  what  our  books  tell  us." 

*'  It  is  what  experience  tells  us,  only  we  are  afraid  to  own  it. 
Romance  in  verse  and  prose  has  taught  us  to  look  for  quite  the 
reverse  of  this,  but  that  is  because  it  is  the  province  of  romance 
to  paint  for  us  the  ideal  of  womanhood  in  its  good  and^^  ^oxtsi^v 
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and  the  ideal  of  anything  is  always  an  exaggeration.  The 
average  woman  is  no  more  a  gentle  Una  than  she  is  a  Delilah* 
But  men  go  on  believing  in  Una;  vanity  makes  every  fellow 
think  he  has  found  her,  and  so  makes  him  an  easy  victim  to 
unexpected  deceit." 

"  I  can't  see  much  consolation  in  your  theory,"  said  his  friend, 
lugubriously. 

"  Only  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you  have  so  many 
fellow  sufferers.  The  lesson  is,  keep  your  eyes  always  wide 
open  when  dealing  with  women,  and  you  will  be  the  less  likely 
to  be  outwitted  again." 

He  implied,  of  course,  that  his  eyes  were  always  wide  open 
to  all  the  wiles  of  woman-kind  ;  and  so  they  were,  but  they  did 
not  enable  him  to  see  through  Dahlia's  present  conduct. 
'  When  she  rose  from  the  piano,  he  expected  her  vexation  to 
appear  in  some  coldness  to  her  husband  and  indfference  to*  his 
guests.  At  least  she  would  display  "  sulks  "  in  some  way.  All 
his  experience  of  the  petulant  ^mssion  of  her  nature  justified 
him  in  anticipating  this  course. 

He  was,  therefore,  at  first  surprised,  and  next  interested,  in 
observing  her  when  he  saw  that  she  was  even  more  attentive 
than  usual  to  Stephen,  and  all  that  a  genial  hostess  could  be  to 
their  friends. 

"  A  sudden  access  of  attention  means  mischief,"  was  his 
mental  comment; 

Two  gentlemen  besides  Rapier  were  to  remain  for  the  night, 
and  when  the  other  guests  had  gone  they  adjourned  with  the 
host  and  Jim  to  smoke. 

Dahlia's  countenance  changed ;  the  smiles  gave  place  to  an 
expression  of  serious  resolution.  Unobserved  by  the  girls  she 
beckoned  to  Mrs.  Meredith,  senior,  who  followed  her  out  of  the 
room  and  upstairs.  Dahlia  led  the  way  into  her  mother-in-law's 
room. 

Then  she  spoke  in  a  low,  steady  voice,  her  lips,  which  appeared 
to  have  grown  thin  and  cold,  scarcely  parting  to  emit  the  words : 

"  I  want  you  to  stay  here  till  I  come  back.     I  am  going  out.** 

"  Out,  Dahlia !  and  at  this  time  of  night  ?"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  dowager. 

"  I  shall  not  be  more  than  an  hour  gone.  Stay  here,  and 
should  Stephen  ask  for  me,  say  that  I  am  with  you  talking  about 
house  affairs — anything,  only  don't  let  him  know  I  am  gone," 

«  But,  my  dear  child " 

"  Don't  ask  me  why,  mother.  There  is  no  harm — ^it  concerns 
Stephen's  happiness  and  mine." 

**But  you  must  take  some  one  with  you — take  me>-take 
Smalley." 

^^  No,  no,  there's  n^o  necessity.  You  need  not  be  in  the  least 
farmed*     I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour." 
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"But  if  Stephen  finds  out?" 

"  You  must  prevent  that  for  the  present.  By-and-bye  I  will 
explain  to  you  both  why  I  am  going  and  where  to." 
'*  Do  be  persuaded  to  let  Smalley  accompany  you." 
«No  .  .  .  "  But  Dahlia  paused,  turning  something 
over  in  her  mind.  Then  :  "  Do  you  think  you  and  I  could  get 
Smalley  to  do  something  for  me  that  is  intended  for  his  master's 
benefit,  but  which  he  must  know  nothing  about  for  a  few 
hours  ?" 

**  He  would  do  anything  for  you,  I  am  sure,  child,  only  he 
would  feel,  like  me,  that  mystery  seldom  means  good,  and 
never  brings  good  to  any  one." 

Dahlia  laughed,  a  hard,  steely  little  laugh,  which  made  the 
listener  feel  more  uncomfortable  than  at  first,  and  still  more 
unwilling  to  assent  to  this  singular  proceeding  of  her  daughter- 
in-law.  She  had  been  willing  enough  to  enter  into  a  sort  of 
conspiracy  to  bring  about  her  marriage  with  Stephen ;  and  she 
was  proud  of  the  success  which  had  been  in  every  way  a  benefit 
to  them  all.  But  she  had  a  decided  objection  to  enter  into 
another  conspiracy  with  the  nature  and  object  of  which  she  was 
entirely  unacquainted. 

"  You  dear,  stupid,  kind-hearted,  suspicious  old  mother,"  said 
Dahlia,  playfully,  as  she  put  her  hands  on  the  dowager's  shoulders, 
and  touched  her  brow  with  cold  lips.  "  You  yourself  have  told 
me  that  there  must  be  confidences  between  man  and  wife  which 
they  can  share  with  nobody — not  even  with  parents.  Now  this 
is  one  of  them.  What  he  does  not  know  I  am  doing  to-night, 
he  will  know  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  thank  me  for  doing  for 
his  sake.     Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

**  I  wish  I  could  understand,"  pleaded  the  puzzled  mother. 

**  But  you  can't  understand — at  present,  that  is.  You  may, 
however,  know  this — that  what  I  am  going  to  do  I  would  rather 
not  do  if  I  were  thinking  only  of  myself;  it  is  for  his  sake. 
Now  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  must  be,  and  of  course  I  know  that  you  care  too 
much  for  him  to  do  him  any  harm  intentionally.  But  you 
know,  child,  experience  has  taught  me  that  there  is  more 
mischief  worked  between  husband  and  wife  by  good  intentions 
which  are  gone  about  in  an  underhand  way,  than  by  anything 
else  in  the  world." 

"  Please  don't  scold  to-night,  mother,  and  you'll  find  me  very 
good  to-morrow,"  said  the  humble  young  wife,  prettily. 

"  Ah,  that  to-ToorroWy  child,  is  Satan's  own  carriage,  and  those 
who  ride  in  it  never  have  a  happy  journey.  Had  you  not  better 
stay  at  home  to-night  ?" 

Dahlia's  mood  changed  again,  and  she  stamped  on  the  floor 
like  a  spoilt  child  in  a  temper. 

**  I  am  going,"  she  cried.    "  If  you  will  not  \ieV5  Hkfc  \ic>  ^<c^ 
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T^f^  ^urcbcT  vas  «a^^£r  2f:iv«  ami  regarded  her  wixh 

^  Yxx  are  &ikfrf  =1*  ^c-  d:*  &  T«-r  .»i  tiiz^,  I>iiili& :  and  I 


mxzIl^  tUkkz  cii*  }ccrrf»j,  &d  racier  ▼rar  eeoi  n  maj  bring* 

E'  carsiftac  iS:«n  it.  azd  as?  I  c:rjw  t«i 


*  -:€  ir." 

*  T^ank  tcc  rrArrV  Tsz^c"  «b»  ski'i  €xrii€»il'x.  -  Bes^xnber.  lie 
if  E^c  xo  kEfi-'v  I  an  -nn  •;-€  •!•»  brcse." 

S>>  hTirrisd  svaj  ro  t-er  •iressis^rorcL.  Tbere  sfce  qoicklv 
AasL^^  ii&r  eTe=±ig  dress  5:-r  a  wxnz.  ^n'^rrz  T^ix :  over  thai 
A^  pd  a  'iirk  nl5C^.  a&i  :>ex:  re:  cc  a  Tv««Eti  naTelimg  ba% 
a;c  rii^i;  *L?  wc«dd  Lnnr  rteen  ::ifscak^^  ^"x  a  joGng  lad. 
(?  k:«:-csil  orer  th-*  bazi=i5ters:  ti.er*  tib*  ho  ooe  oq  the 
umosst^  azfi  ^>^  pa«eei  Oj^vn  i^dcklj.  See  Lad  a  {^an  leadj 
if  iie  *h?x:ji  m-wc  anj  cc  iL-r  femx.:^ :  <£.■?  -rocild  say  that 
•Lie  WTL*  ?.'tE^  to  ptiT  a  trick  cc  tc.e  y:-<T^g  Jidiie^ ;  and  as  she 
Laii  r«=«si  kaji^wii  in  5:czier  iajs  t:-  piaj  all  sects  of  cdd  pranks* 
tba£  exptazsECi-xi  vocl  i  be  5c!Ecien:  to  accccnt  f  :c  Ler  a{^»ear- 
aEBc^  in  walking  attir*?. 

Tbe  excuse  was  i>x  H-etjd^i :  tlifrre  was  no  oc-e  in  the  hall. 
She  posgeii  the  librarj  o>:r,  L-rarizg  5i?cxjis  of  Laughter  and 
HiL^IHng  &3au!co«  an-!  tntered  the  little  rcoci  next  to  it*  which 
»fce  baii  appriTcriatai  as  ber  bocdoir.  SLe  v'loi?<?d  the  door  and 
locked  it  on  the  iasid?,  bet  instaztlj  ;r3il..x:ked  it. 

^If  he  5j>?nld  Hud  it  tiscen^  inside  he  nigh:  sxispect 
aometr.rng-'^ 

The  French  window  gave  egress  to  the  lawn.  The  shntt<»s  were 
doeed^acfi  the  alarm  bell  hong  in  its  place  on  the  iron  cxusskir. 
Thar  was  f  jt  a  ni'xnent  a  little  pcxsling — how  to  leave  the 
shatters  nnfiisteced  witbxxr  the  £ict  being  x&ociced  bj  any  one 
who  entered. 

The  pozzie  was  pcomptlj  soIveiL 

Grasping  the  tongi:e  of  the  cvLl  with  ooe  hand*  and  the 
spring  with  the  'Xher*  «he  lifted  it  fircm  the  socket  and  placed 
it  tm  the  table  with*7czt  noise.  The  cxwsbor  was  removed  in  the 
aune  caati*Mis  manner*  the  shutters  were  opened  and  the 
wiodTw  £&stenxng?  ondone.  Then  she  drew  the  large  heavy 
velvet  cnrtainsw  which  had  been  a  special  fjincy  of  her  own^  dose 
together,  leaving  space  enough  between  them  and  the  window 
for  her  to  stand. 

Xo  one  within  the  room  woold  have  guessed  that  the  skntters 
wcie  open  withoot  drawing  the  cartains. 

She  passed  out,  dosing  the  window  carefolty  afcnr  lier,  and 
fatefaing  it  so  that  the  wind  might  not  betray  the  nugimiled 
vmdov.     Then  she  paused  to  draw  breathu 
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The  night  was  bitterly  cold,  but  her  cheeks  were  all  aflame. 
The  moon  was  in  its  second  quarter,  and  the  frosted  ground 
glistened  as  if  strewn  with  diamonds. 

"  I  can  walk  to  Kemerton  in  half  an  hour,"  she  reflected. 
"  I  could  ride  in  half  the  time.  That  would  give  me  half  an 
hour  there,  and  still  allow  me  to  be  back  before  he  is  likely  to 
ask  a  second  time  for  me," 

She  walked  with  quick  decisive  steps  towards  the  stables. 
Some  of  the  men  were  still  there,  as  the  lights  indicated.  She 
could  not  obtain  any  animal  from  the  stables,  then,  without 
making  herself  and  her  night  excursion  known. 

But  she  remembered  that  to  make  room  for  the  horses  of  the 
visitors  a  favourite  Shetland  pony  of  hers  had  been  removed  to 
the  cowhouse.  She  went  straight  to  the  place,  which  had  been 
closed  for  the  night.  One  of  the  doors,  however,  was  only 
bolted. 

Her  shaggy  friend  knew  the  sound  of  its  mistress's  voice,  and 
gave  a  short  neigh  of  recognition  when  she  spoke.  She  led  it 
out  by  the  halter  round  the  bam  and  on  to  the  road. 

One  of  Dahlia's  real  accomplishments  was  that  of  good  horse- 
manship, and  she  knew  that  she  could  manage  this  pony  easily 
with  the  halter  and  her  voice.  When  a  child  she  had  often 
ridden  a  horse  for  pleasure  round  the  field  with  no  other 
harnessing  than  the  halter ;  and  she  had  no  fear  in  trying  her 
riding  skill  in  the  same  primitive  fashion  now  that  she  was  a 
woman  and  had  a  serious  object  in  view. 
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She  brought  the  obedient  Shetland  up  to  a  field  gate,  then 
placed  her  foot  on  one  of  the  bars,  and  raised  herself  easily  on 
to  the  pony's  bare  back. 

The  animal  really  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  it.  As  soon  as 
he  felt  her  on  his  back  he  gave  a  flourish  of  his  tail  and  a  slight 
movement  of  the  hind  legs  to  suggest  that  he  was  waiting  for 
orders ;  then  in  obedience  to  an  indicative  motion  of  the  halter 
and  an  authoritative  "  Away,  my  boy  ! "  he  started  at  once  into 
an  easy  canter,  which  was  a  convenient  speed  and  a  comfortable 
motion  for  a  rider  without  a  saddle. 

There  were  not  many  turnings  in  the  road  to  Kemerton  ;  the 
distance  was  a  little  over  two  miles.  Thick  hedgerows,  with  trees 
at  intervals — beech,  elm,  chestnut  and  willow — lined  the  road, 
in  the  moonlight  their  shadows  interlaced  across  the  path  as  if 
they  would  bar  the  way  of  the  adventurous  lady. 

But  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  there  was  nobody  on  the  road. 
She  might  have  been  the  last  of  a  plague-stricken  country, 
riding  in  quest  of  some  companion  for  her  solitude. 
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How  bright  the  stars  were  this  night !  Were  thev  taking 
adTantage  of  the  half-lnstre  of  the  moon  to  show  what  they 
oonld  do  unaided  ?  How  clearly  eat  the  shadows  on  the  ground ! 
But  how  sad  was  the  feeling  of  everything  around  her,  as  if 
nature  rebuked  the  daring  nightrider  and  challenged  the  honesty 
of  her  purpose  in  being  out  there  when  ail  honest  folk  were  a-bed  ! 

Her  teeth  were  set ;  her  eyes  gazed  steadily  forward ;  the 
pony  cantered  on  as  if  he  enjoyed  this  witch's  finolic ;  and  Dahlia 
in  her  passion  was  indifferent  to  the  influences  of  picturesque 
scenery  or  of  atmosphere. 

Then  came  the  long  line  of  beeches  which  bordered  Kemer- 
ton  Park*  and  were,  next  to  the  Green  Lane,  the  pride  of  the 
estate.  She  did  not  think  of  regarding  the  strange  outlines 
which  the  trees  presented  in  this  light.  She  wanted  to  reach 
the  house,  and  to  get  back  to  Derewood  within  the  hour. 

What  a  capital  pony  that  was.  and  how  steadily  he  kept  up 
his  pace !     He  should  have  an  extra  feed  of  com  for  this. 

She  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  lodgekeeper,  and  besides  she 
did  not  want  the  lodgekeeper  to  know  that  she  was  there. 

So  she  opened  a  gate  leading  into  the  park  itself,  and  boldly 
galloped  across  it. 

The  house  came  in  view.  There  were  very  few  lights,  and 
there  was  a  general  sense  of  repose  about  it  which  compelled 
her  to  check  the  pony  and  pause. 

She  had  considered  it  all  as  she  came  along ;  it  was  of  no  use 
seeing  Brassey,  the  butler ;  he  was  devoted  to  Buth.  But  Mrs. 
Smith,  the  housekeeper,  was  jealous  of  Brassey  for  foolish 
i-easons — envy  of  his  supremacy  with  the  master  especially ; 
and  because  he  was  the  humble  servant  of  Buth,  Mr$.  Smith 
was  devoted  to  Dahlia,  who  was,  she  insisted,  the  proper 
mistress  of  the  household. 

It  was  Mrs.  Smith  Dahlia  wanted  to  see. 

But,  as  in  the  best  considered  plans,  when  the  moment  for 
putting  them  into  execution  comes,  there  is  discovered  some 
trifling  flaw  which  may  mar  the  whole  work,  so  Dahlia  had  to 
pause  to  consider  the  question  whether  she  should  go  to  the 
hall  door  or  to  the  servants'  door.  Her  appearance  at  that  time 
of  night  would  create  surprise  and  speculation  at  any  rate ;  by 
entering  at  the  servants'  door  she  might  bribe  and  persuade 
whoever  she  saw  to  be  silent  for  the  present.  But  when  the 
^-isit  came  to  be  reported  afterwards,  as  she  knew  it  must  be, 
she  would  appear  mean  indeed  to  slink  into  the  house  of  the 
man  who  was  supposed  to  be  her  father,  and  who  accepted  the 
responsibilities  of  that  relationship— to  slink  into  his  house  as 
if  she  were  an  outcast. 

She  went  up  to  the  principal  door,  after  tying  the  Shetland 
in  the  shrubbery,  so  that  her  primitive  harness  might  not  excite 
additional  surprise* 
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She  rang  and  knocked.  After  a  little  delay  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  footman,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  completely 
adjusting  his  coat,  which  had  been  off  for  the  night. 

She  stepped  boldly  into  the  hall. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you  so  late,  Sellars,  but  I  wish  to  see 
Mrs.  Smith  immediately.    Do  you  know  if  she  is  in  her  room  ?"" 

The  man  had  been  inclined  to  be  sulky  with  this  late  visitor, 
but  as  soon  as  he  recognised  her  he  became  respectful. 

**  Yes,  m'm,  she  is.  Will  you  step  into  the  blue  room  and 
111  tell  her  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  Sellars ;  I  will  go  to  her ;  but  as  I  don't 
want  to  bother  more  of  your  people  than  is  necessary,  will  you 
wait  here  to  let  me  out  ?" 

**  Certainly,  m'm,  certainly,  with  pleasure,"  answered  the 
man,  remembering  past  tips  and  grateful  for  those  to  come. 

Dahlia  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  way.  She  stepped 
quickly  along  the  hzdl,  opened  the  door  which  communicated 
with  the  servants'  quarter,  and  without  knocking  entered  the 
housekeeper's  room. 

That  important  personage,  although  a  good-natured  and  kind- 
hearted  being  when  she  had  her  own  way,  was  most  particular 
about  the  observance  of  all  the  formalities  and  courtesies  of 
that  somewhat  vaguely  defined  circle  which  she  called  "  the 
best  society."  Therefore  when  her  privacy  was  thus  abruptly 
invaded  she  adjusted  her  glasses  with  much  care  in  order  to 
have  a  good  view  of  the  bold  intruder. 

**  Bless  me ! — Mrs.  Meredith  1"  she  exclaimed,  rising  instantly ; 
"  what  can  have  brought  you  here  so  late  ?  Is  there  anything 
wrong  at  the  Grange  ?" 

**  Nothing  wrong,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Thank  you,  I  will  not 
sit  down.  I  came  to  inquire  about  your  visitor.  Has  she 
arrived  yet,  or  when  do  you  expect  her  ?" 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  woman  of  fair  education,  who,  when  left  a 
widow  with  one  child  and  quite  improvided  for — her  husband 
Lad  been  a  solicitor's  clerk — managed  to  support  herself  and  to 
pay  her  son's  way  through  school  until  he  was  able  to  earn  his 
own  living.  His  early  death  in  a  railway  accident  obliged  the 
widow  to  continue  dependent  on  her  own  exertions  for  a  liveli- 
hood. On  Mr.  Bassnett's  recommendation  she  was  appointed 
housekeeper  at  Kemerton,  and  there  found  an  agreeable  and 
permanent  home. 

She  had  watched  Dahlia  growing  up  from  childhood,  and  had 
taken  a  motherly  interest  in  her.  She  was  in  no  way  blind  to 
tiie  lady's  imperfections  as  child,  girl  and  woman ;  but  she 
continued  to  be  fond  of  her  and  ready  to  serve  her. 

So  now  she  divined  at  once  that  there  was  something  more  in 
this  late  visit  than  mere  interest  in  the  expected  guest.  She  saw 
the  anxiety  which  Dahlia  thought  she  was  conceaJdng  ao  dftNexX^. 
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^I  nnderstood  that  nobody  was  to  be  tcdd  about  her 
•coming,''  said  Mr?.  Smith. 

^  Oh,  bot  of  coarse  it  was  not  to  be  kept  a  secret — especially 
from  me." 

^  I  suppose  not,  since  yon  already  know  aboat  it.  She  has 
not  come  yet,  but  she  is  to  be  here  about  ten  o'clock  to-morrow, 
and  so  €&r  as  I  can  make  out  she  is  to  leave  again  veiy  soon. 
We  only  got  notice  from  Mr.  Dottridge  yesterday  to  have  the 
200ms  readv." 

**  Then  he  is  coming  back,  too  ?  " 

**  Dear  me,  yes,  haven't  you  heard  that  ?  He  is  such  a  queer 
man!  Do  vou  know  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  twelve 
months  ?** 

"  No.'' 

**  Xo  more  do  we ;  but  he  found  Miss  Garke  in  some  foreign 
part,  and  brought  her  to  London  when  we  all  thought  she  was 
dead,  and  were  beginning  to  think  the  master  dead  too.  Wasn't 
it  !ie  who  told  you  they  were  coming  ?" 

^  No,  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
intrude  upon  him  until  he  bids  me  come.  But  I  do  want  to  see 
Buth  as  soon  as  she  arrives." 

"  Can  I  give  her  any  message  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  tell  her  that  I  came  to  bid  her  welcome  the  moment 

I  heard  of  her  coming,  although  it  was  so  late  and You 

say  she  is  to  be  here  about  ten  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Maybe  a  little  before.  They  are  to  drive  from  Bishop's 
Stortford." 

**  Will  you  give  me  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen,  Mrs.  Smith  ?" 

The  writing  materials  were  supplied.  Dahlia  had  not  expected 
to  see  Suth  that  night ;  she  had  only  expected  to  learn  the  hour 
of  her  arrival,  and  she  had  many  times  mentally  composed, 
amended,  and  improved  what  she  was  to  write  before  she  took 
the  pen  in  hand.  So  the  lines  were  rapidly  written. 
"Deab  Rcth, 

^  Yoa  can  ondentand  how  I  rejoice  with  so  many  otben  at  yoor  mincnloioB 
-«Mape.  Yoa  can  nndentaod  how  much  I  have  to  say  to  yoa,  and  bow  much  I 
desire  to  see  yon,  the  instant  yoa  arrive,  before  y<m  see  amffome  dte. 

"  I  ask  you  to  meet  me  to-morrow  at  noon  at  the  HoOy  Bo^h  ring  in  the  Green 
Lane.     IVlien  we  meet  I  will  tell  yoa  why  I  ask  yoa  to  see  me  there  rather  than 
in  the  hoose — ^that  is,  at  first. 
.   **  Do  not  fail,  I  implore  yoa. 

"  Yoar  ever  affectionate 

"Dahlia  Mkukdith.** 

She  folded  this  slowly  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  as  if 
meditating  till  the  last  moment  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
further  inducement  she  coidd  add  to  make  sure  that  Buth  would 
keep  the  appointment.  She  could  think  of  nothing  else,  and 
she  closed  the  envelope. 

You  used  to  say,  Mrs.  Smith,  that  you  would  always  be 
t;>  do  me  a  good  turn  if  you  could." 


u 
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'*  And  I  say  it  again,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  old  house- 
keeper warmly.  "  I  see  you  are  in  anxiety  about  something, 
but,  bless  us,  I  hope  there  is  nothing  particular  the  matter  that 
you  need  the  help  of  anybody  out  of  your  own  house  ! " 

**  Oh,  nothing  at  all  alarming,"  said  Dahlia  hastily,  and 
smiling  reassuringly.  "  I  only  want  you  to  promise  to  place 
this  letter  yourself  in  Miss  Clark's  hands  the  moment  she 
arrives,  and  send  someone  to  me  with  the  answer  immediately." 

Mrs.  Smith  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

**  Eh,  deary,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it's  no  more  than  that.  For 
of  course,  you  know,  we  were  all  aware  that  Miss  Clark  and 
Mr.  Meredith  were  almost  as  good  as ^" 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  the  old  story,"  interrupted  the  young  wife, 
impatiently  ;  "  I  suppose  these  things  happen  in  most  people's 
lives,  and  are  got  over  somehow.     You  will  do  what  I  ask  ?" 

"  She  shan't  be  ten  minutes  in  the  house  before  she  gets  your 
letter,  and  I  have  somebody  started  on  the  road  post  haste  with 
the  answer." 

**  Thank  you,  very,  very  much.  You  cannot  imagine  what  a 
great  kindness  you  are  doing  me  by  this  little  service." 

**  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  was  more,  so  that  you  might  see  how 
pleased  I  am  to  do  it  for  you.  Won't  you  take  a  cup  of  tea 
before  you  go  ?    The  night  is  so  cold." 

"  Nothing,  thank  you  ;  I  have  already  stayed  longer  than  I 
intended.  Good  night,  and  thanks  again.  .  .  .  Yes,  the 
night  is  cold,"  she  added  to  herself  with  a  slight  shudder,  as  if 
the  fingers  of  the  frost  were  touching  her  heart. 

But  she  took  leave  of  the  housekeeper  with  a  smiling  face, 
and  the  old  lady  parted  with  her  in  the  hall  without  a  suspicion 
that  the  mistress  of  the  Grange  had  come  hither  unattended. 
She  would  have  been  shocked  indeed  had  she  known  in  what 
manner  the  journey  had  been  made. 

**  Can  I  see  you  to  your  carriage,  ma'am  ?"  inquired  Sellars 
as  he  opened  the  door. 

**  You  are  to  close  the  door  after  me  immediately,"  she  said, 
dropping  something  into  his  hand. 

He  obeyed  her. 

She  mounted  the  shaggy  Shetland,  and  rode  back  as  fa^t  as 
she  had  come.  Those  stars  up  there,  so  clear  and  cold,  seemed 
to  form  into  letters  and  words,  spelling  out  the  sentence  which 
haunted  her : 

**  You  cannot  doubt  your  husband's  faith,  and  you  can  trust 
her  honour." 

Could  she  ? 

To-morrow  she  would  know.  To-morrow  she  would  put  them 
to  the  proof,  and  on  the  result  depended  her  happiness — and 
theirs! 

Out  of  their  own  mouths  she  would  be  aatis&ed  ^\i!^\iXi^\  <^x 
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not  he  was  loyal :  if  he  were  so,  then  she  did  not  mind  much 
what  Ruth  might  do  or  what  became  of  her.  The  test  she  was 
applying  was  a  severe  one,  but  only  the  severest  test  could  give 
her  satisfaction. 

She  took  the  pony  back  to  his  place,  and  promised  that  he 
should  have  an  extra  feed  of  com  next  day  to  reward  him  for 
his  faithful  services.  There  were  none  of  the  men  about  the 
stable  now,  and  all  the  lights  were  out.  But  when  she  got  to 
the  front  of  the  house  she  was  soon  assured  that  the  gentlemen 
were  still  in  the  library.  The  window  had  been  opened  to 
ventilate  the  room,  and  she  could  hear  Stephen's  voice. 

That  was  a  relief ;  she  had  managed  everything  so  cleverly 
and  quickly  that  no  one  in  the  house,  except  her  mother-in-law, 
would  have  the  least  knowledge  of  her  absence. 

She  entered  the  boudoir ;  the  heavy  curtains  were  drawn, 
and  the  lamp  was  burning  low,  exactly  as  she  had  left  them. 
Then  as  she  proceeded  cautiously  to  refasten  the  shutters  and 
replace  the  alarm-bell,  she  experienced  an  uncomfortable 
"  creepy "  sensation,  such  as  a  thief  might  feel  when  on  the 
point  of  completing  his  crime,  and  only  odc  more  trifling  act 
has  to  be  performed  in  order  to  secure  his  prize. 

She  was,  in  fact,  becoming  nervous.  The  excitement  and 
action  of  what  she  had  had  to  do  out  of  doors  had  sustained 
her ;  now  that  she  had  accomplished  her  task,  and  had  only  to 
replace  the  bell,  the  fancy  took  possession  of  her  that  there  was 
someone  in  the  darkened  room  behind  her,  and  that  a  hand  was 
about  to  grasp  her  shoulder. 

"  This  is  absurd,"  she  muttered,  making  an  eflfort  to  over- 
come the  feeling. 

With  a  firm  hand  she  replaced  the  bell  and  walked  boldly  to 
the  table.  Having  turned  up  the  lamp,  she  glanced  hastily 
round.  •  Of  course  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  herself, 
and  she  gave  a  little  contemptuous  laugh  at  her  own  foolish 
fancy. 

She  flung  her  hat  and  ulster  on  a  chair  in  a  comer,  and  took 
a  seat  on  the  couch,  intending  to  rest  for  a  few  moments  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  in  order  that  she  might  appear  quite  calm 
when  she  rejoined  Mrs.  Meredith  the  elder. 

She  was  thankful  that  the  adventure  was  over,  and  that  her 
absence  not  having  been  discovered  there  would  be  no  necessity 
to  give  Stephen  any  explanation.  She  was  exceedingly  glad  of 
that,  for  she  was  determined  that  she  would  not  tell  him  any 
lies — if  she  could  help  it ! 

So  thus  one  of  her  good  resolutions  had  become  modified. 

She  was  startled  by  a  sound  like  somebody  breathing  sofUj 
behind  the  screen  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
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CHAPTER  XXX.— A  Passage  at  Arms. 

Her  heait  bounded  in  her  throat ;  but  that  was  only  momen- 
tary ;  for  however  much  she  might  quake  at  danger,  she  could 
control  herself  when  actually  face  to  face  with  it.  Here  she 
had  not  much  to  fear ;  only  some  burglar  she  had  to  confront — 
some  fellow  who  had  discovered  the  unsecured  window ;  and 
Stephen  and  his  friends  were  in  thje  next  room,  whilst  the  bell- 
pall  was  within  reach.  She  placed  her  hand  upon  the  latter 
safeguard. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  she  demanded  resolutely. 

She  did  not  pull  the  bell,  for  it  flashed  upon  her  that  if  she 
gave  the  alarm  she  would  be  obliged  to  explain  how  the  window 
came  to  be  open.  It  might  be  possible  to  avoid  this  if  she 
could  only  get  rid  of  the  ruffian  without  calling  assistance.  He 
could  not  yet  have  done  much  mischief. 

"  Don't  be  frightened — it's  only  me,"  said  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Rapier  from  behind  the  screen. 

He  came  quietly  out  from  his  hiding-place,  and  he  was  not 
smiling.  That  was  an  ominous  sign ;  still  more  ominous,  he 
looked  serious  and  sympathetic.  Whatever  had  been  the 
feelings  with  which  she  had  regarded  him  formerly,  she  did  not 
like  him  now,  and  she  hated  him  whenever  he  assumed  an  air 
of  sympathy. 

She  watched  him  with  curious  eyes  as  he  advanced  quietly 
to  her  side.  She  did  not  rise  ;  he  remained  standing,  and  the 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  full  on  their  faces. 

She  was  pale,  and  a  little  frightened  ;  her  eyes  blinked,  as  if 
the  light  were  too  much  for  them. 

"  Shall  I  put  the  shade  on  the  lamp  ?"  he  inquired  considerately. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  she  answered,  ringing  the  bell  as 
she  rose. 

Resentment  at  his  intrusion  had  overcome  all  other  consider- 
ations. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  have  done  that,"  he  said  coolly ;  "  it  was 
unnecessary  to  make  the  servant  aware  of  your — escapade." 

There  was  no  sneer  in  the  word,  over  which  he  had  hesitated, 
and  he  was  undisturbed  by  the  summons  of  the  servant,  except 
on  her  account.  His  manner  was  that  of  one  who  is  conscious 
of  acting  rightly  and  kindly  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  let  my  husband  know  that  one  of  his 
guests  has  entered  my  room  at  midnight  uninvited." 

She  was  in  a  passion,  and  with  difficulty  subdued  it  to  the 
semblance  of  calmness.  She  did  not  even  remember  at  the 
moment  that  she  was  about  to  destroy  her  own  plans  completely. 

**  When  you  direct  the  servant  to  request  your  husband  to 
come  here — ^he  is  only  in  the  next  room — I  shall  ask  her  at  the 
same  time  to  desire  his  mother  to  accompany  \iiixi.^ 

H  2 
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She  was  startled,  and  reminded  of  all  that  she  had  been  doing 
— all  that  she  hoped  to  do. 


**  What  do  you  mean  ?  ^  she  asked  huskily. 

**  That  I  am  here  by  her  instructions  to  protect,  and  here  of 
my  own  will  to  assist  yon,  if  you  will  permit  me.^ 

The  servant  knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  Bapier  who  said  ^  Come  in,~  with  placid  promptitude. 

Dahlia  swayed  for  a  moment  between  her  determination  to 
send  fofr  Stephen  at  once  and  her  anxiety  not  to  upset  her  own 
schemes  without  good  reason. 

"  Tell  your  master  that  I  wish  to  see  him  at  once,^  was  what 
she  had  intended  to  say. 

This  was  what  she  did  sav : 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Meredith  that  I  will  be  with  her  in  a  few  minutes." 

The  servant  retired,  and  the  door  was  again  closed  upon  the 
two  strange  friends. 

She  had  stooped  to  obey  this  man  once  more.  She  was  sorry 
that  she  had  stooped;  she  was  ashamed  of  having  done  so. 
But  it  was  the  last  time,  and  so  much  depended  on  her  being 
able  to  carry  out  her  plans  to  the  end  as  she  had  laid  them.  The 
enforced  submission  was  humiliating,  and  that  increased  her  anger. 

For  the  moment  she  could  not  speak.  Her  mother-in-law 
had  betrayed  her,  and  that  fact  added  to  her  indignation.  But 
for  this  treachery  all  would  have  gone  as  she  had  hoped  and 
desired. 

Poor  Mrs.  Meredith  had  been  acting,  as  she  thought,  most 
kindly  and  discreetly  on  Dahlia's  behalf.  She  had  been 
anxious  about  her,  anxious  that  her  absence  should  not  be 
discovered  ;  and,  adopting  Dahlia's  own  method  of  construing  a 
promise,  believed  that  although  she  had  pledged  herself  not  to 
let  Stephen  know  anything,  she  was  not  therefore  bound  to  be 
silent  to  everybody. 

So  she  had  sent  for  Sapier,  who  had  been  such  a  good  friend 
to  her  and  to  Dahlia  before  the  marriage. 

"You  have  acted  most  sensibly,"  he  said  approvingly,  "  on 
everyone's  account ;  it  is  best  that  no  disturbance  should  be 
made.  On  the  face  of  it,  you  have  every  reason  to  be  indignant 
with  me  for  being  here  without  your  knowledge  ;  but  permit 

me  to  explain " 

"  I  will  not  hear  you,"  she  interrupted  angrily ;  but  changing 
her  mind — '*  Yes,  I  will.     What  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"Only  this:  Mrs.  Meredith  desired  me  to  assist  her  in 
preventing  your  husband  from  discovering  that  you  had  gone 
out  at  this  late  hour — it  is  somewhat  unusual,  you  know.  She 
was  afraid  that  we  would  break  up  for  the  night  before  you 
retmafldt  I  pledged  myself  that  they  should  not,  and  I  have 
aapflHlhe  party  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  separate  for 
>^^      ^Kkiuess  I  set  them  free." 
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**  Indeed  1 " — ^tliis  with  scornful  indifference. 

'*  Yes.  I  have  set  Carrill  and  Holcroft  to  play  *  Nap,'  Mr. 
Meredith  to  act  as  umpire,  and  I  have  secretly  made  a  wager 
with  Carrill  that  he  will  leave  the  room  before  he  wins  or  loses 
ten  pounds  at  sixpenny  points.  He  is  a  stubborn  beggar,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  not  rise  from  his  chair  until  he  has  won  the 
wager  or  I  forfeit  it.  The  expedient  is  simple,  is  it  not?  I 
assure  you  it  is  a  completely  successful  one.  They  have  been 
plajring  now  for  half  an  hour,  and  it  will  take  them  at  least  tw  > 
hours  more  to  finish.     So  you  are  quite  safe." 

**  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  in  any  danger.  Is  your  explana- 
tion  finished  ? — I  hope  that  will  not  take  so  long  as  the  game." 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  more  to  add.  I  promised  Mrs. 
Meredith  that  I  would  wait  here  for  you  and  let  you  know  that 
all  was  as  you  wished." 

'*How  (fid  you  know  that  this  was  the  place  to  wait  for  me  ?" 
she  demanded  sharply. 

"  By  a  simple  calculation.  You  wished  to  leave  the  house 
and  to  return  unobserved  by  any  one  ;  I  remembered  that  the 
boudoir  window  opened  upon  the  lawn ;  I  came  here  and  found, 
as  I  expected,  everything  cleverly  arranged  for  your  re-entrance 
without  giving  the  servants  any  trouble.  I  have  fulfilled  my 
promise ;  your  absence  is  known  only  to  Mrs.  Meredith  and 
myselt" 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged."  Oh,  she  was  so  sarcastic ! — but 
writhing  with  vexation  all  the  time.  "  Is  there  anjrtliing  more 
to  detain  you  ?  " 

"Nothing,  unless  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,"  he 
answered  slowly,  after  surveying  her  face  for  an  instant  with 
much  gravity. 

"  I  have  something  to  say,"  she  burst  out  indignantly,  "  and 
if  it  has  to  be  repeated  it  shall  be  by  my  husband." 

He  bowed  and  moved  a  chair  towards  her,  saying  quietly  : 

"  You  have  been  standing  all  this  time — now,  please,  do  not 
be  annoyed  with  me.     I  really  wish  to  be  useful  to  you." 

"  And  I  do  not  require  or  desire  yoiu-  services,"  she  retorted. 

"  You  said  so  before,  and  yet  you  sent  for  me,  and — I  know 
that  my  coming  has  been  of  use  to  you." 

She  bit  her  Ups,  flushed  and  became  pale.  This  man  some- 
times inspired  her  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe  of  him ;  he 
always  hit  the  truth  so  directly. 

But  she  was  not  to  turn  back  now.  She  had  made  efforts  to 
shake  off  his  influence  ;  this  time  she  would  do  it.  The  passion 
within  was  strong  as  ever,  but  she  spoke  with  more  self- 
command. 

**  I  wish  this  conversation  to  be  our  last  on  a  disagreeable 
subject,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  know  what  your  purpose  may  be, 
but  I  want  you  to  understand  clearly  my  position  integai^tci^oxsLr 
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**  I  think  I  do  imder&tand  it  jierfectly,"  he  said  coldly,  and 
looking  steadily  into  her  eyes.  **  You  once  professed  to — well, 
we  shall  say,  to  have  a  particular  regard  for  me.  Your  lips, 
your  letters,  declared  that  frequently ;  and  you  changed  your 
mind  almost  as  frequently — ^in  fact  whenever  you  foimd 
another  who  paid  you  any  special  attention.  But  you 
were  as  fickle  to  them  as  to  me,  only  I  bore  with  vou  more 
patiently  than  they.  1  did  not  interfere.  At  length  came 
^^tephen  Meredith's  turn,  and  your  own  interests  bound  you  to 
him.^ 

**  That  is  ialse,"  she  cried,  unable  to  remain  silent  any  longer, 
although  he  had  so  adroitly  turned  the  jiosition  that  she  s^eemed 
to  be  the  culprit  and  he  the  accuser. 

"  At  first  it  was  so ;  that  some  stronger  tie  grew  within  you 
afterwards,  I  believe,  and  on  that  account  1  aided  you  to  become 
his  wife — setting  aside  my  own  feelings,  and  thinking  only  of 
your  happiness.  Now  that  your  object  is  gained  you  would  cast 
me  out  of  your  sight,  that  you  might  not  be  reminded  of  all 
this,  and  vet  vou  would  have  me  obev  vour  beck  whenever  there 
arises  any  difficulty  which  you  tliink  I  can  help  you  over.~ 

It  was  horribly  true,  and  the  man's  cold,  clear  voice,  hh 
merciless  words,  stung  her  with  bitter  recc»llections  of  pQ>t 
follies. 

She  rested  her  head  on  the  back  of  the  chair  which  a  little 
while  ago  he  had  offered  her. 

"  I  thought — I  understood — ^you  promised  that  all  this  was  to 
be  forgotten.'' 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  remind  you  of  it,  and  would  not.  but 
that  you  yourself  recall  it." 

**  Since  I  have  done  so,  then  let  me  recall  more,"  she  said, 
reasserting  herself,  and  remembering  the  ])iupose  which  had 
caused  her  to  bring  about  this  unfortunate  recrimination. 

**  Silence  would  be  best,  and  it  is  in  vour  power  to  command 
it." 

^  I  hope  so — if  is  not  now  it  shall  be  in  the  future.  I  must 
ask  you  to  remember  that  you  found  in  me  a  foolish  school  girL 
Your  fiiendship  with  Mr.  Dottridge  gave  you  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  me.  Y'^our  attentions  flattered  me,  and  at 
one  time  I  did  thmk  that  I — ^liked  you.  It  was  because  I  had 
no  real  love  for  you  that  I  was  fickle,  as  you  call  it.  And  you 
knew  that  my  feelings  were  only  those  of  a  giddy  girl,  who 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  her  own  nature." 

^  Your  protestations,  then,  were  false  from  the  beginning?  " 

"  Fake— but  because  I  did  not  know  what  they  meant,  not 
because  I  intended  to  be  &lse.  You  proposed  a  secret  marriage, 
and  luckily  I  refiised  to  take  that  step  and  compelled  you  to 
speak  to  my  guardian.'' 

^/dfdso." 
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**And  then  your  conduct  towards  me  changed,  and  you 
agreed  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  my  future  well-being.  You  were 
most  generous !  Most  considerate !  Do  you  think  I  do  not 
understand  why  you  were  so  generous  ?  ^ 

**  You  ought  to  understand,  for  I  explained  to  you  then  what 
I  have  since  proved,  that  my  regard  for  you  was  such  that  it 
enabled  me  to  place  the  consideration  of  your  future  before  and 
above  any  selfish  desires  of  my  own.  Besides,  you  had  told  me 
with  your  charming  frankness  that  you  no  longer  cared  for  me 
as  you  used  to  do." 

There  was  a  touch  of  contempt  in  voice  and  look  as  she 
responded : 

**That  was  not  the  true  reason  for  your  ready  change. 
^Tien  you  spoke  to  [Mr.  Dottridge  you  learned  that  my 
fortune  depended  upon  my  marriage  with  Stephen  ]Meredith 
— that  was  the  true  reason  for  your  generous  conduct  I  " 

It  was  blow  for  blow,  but  he  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
only  silent,  regarding  her  with  an  expression  of  admiration  in 
his  eyes.  He  could  afford  to  admire  her  cleverness,  his  own 
position  was  so  secure. 

She  went  on : 

"  You  can  annoy,  perhaps  pain,  my  husband,  and  make  me 
miserable  by  telling  him  about  my  folly,  and  by  showing  him 
my  wretched,  pitiful,  silly  letters.  But  you  can  gain  nothing 
by  it,  except  the  knowledge  that  you  have  caused  us  suffering 
which  you,  of  your  own  accord,  promised  to  spare  us.  But  our 
suffering  can  be  only  for  a  time,  and  I  sliall  myself  be  the  first 
to  tell  him  everything.  I  would  have  told  him  before,  but  that 
he  desired  me  to  be  silent." 

"  And  why  should  you  disobey  him  now  ?  Why  should  you 
imagine  that  I  mean  to  break  my  promise  ?  I  have  made  no 
signs  of  an  intention  to  do  so." 

"  You  have  made  many  signs :  the  tlireat  is  always  in  your 
mind  if  not  in  your  words.  You  would  not  dare  to  take  your 
place  in  this  room,  to  spy  upon  my  actions,  if  it  were  not  that 
you  believe  you  can  insult  me  with  impunity  because  I  fear 
what  you  might  tell  him.  You  are  mistaken  ;  and  once  for  all 
I  warn  you  that  if  you  again  presume  to  interfere  in  my  affairs, 
ilr.  Meredith  will  deal  with  you  as  you  deser\'e." 

Without  a  word  he  turned  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  door. 

She  was  conscious  that  in  her  excitement  she  had  expressed 
her  defiance  with  unnecessary  and  ineffective  passion.  His 
strange,  silent  manner  chilled  her.  Slie  wanted  to  know  what 
he  was  going  to  do. 

'*  You  understand,"  she  said  impatiently,  as  his  hand  was  on 
the  door. 

**  I  don't ;  but  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Meredith  to  help  me," 
he  said  quietly,  and  paused. 
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**  Why  are  you  going  for  him  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  startled. 
"  That  he  may  hear  your  accusations,  and  deal  with  me  as  I 
deserve." 

She  did  not  speak.  Surely  it  had  become  suddenly  very  cold. 
Was  it  possible  to  bear  this  extra  strain  ?  Would  Stephen  stand 
it  at  the  time  when  all  his  liking  for  her — she  knew  it  was  not 
love  yet — and  his  honour  were  about  to  undergo  the  cruel  ordeal 
of  to-morrow  ?  What  this  man  could  say  would  pain  him  to 
the  quick ;  sting  him,  perhaps,  to  the  pitch  of  frenzy,  in  which 
he  might  speak  the  words  she  dreaded  to  hear — that  he  could 
never  care  for  her  now,  that  he  must  live  in  perpetual  regret  for 
the  haste  which  had  caused  him  to  lose  Kuth. 

That  would  kill  her.  But  she  would  not  plead  for  any  mercy 
at  Eapier's  hands. 

After  a  pause,  he  said : 

**  Shall  I  go  or  stay  ?  Vou  must  speak  the  one  word  or  the 
other.     .     .     .     Your  silence  will  mean  *  go  '  to  me." 

She  saw  Stephen's  face  as  he  listened  to  this  man,  as  he  read 
the  letters  she  had  written  in  those  foolish  days ;  slie  saw  his 
proud  nature  writhing  as  he  discovered  that  all  the  tenderness 
she  professed  for  him  had  been  professed  for  another,  and  he 
would  not  pause  to  consider  how  different  it  all  was  then  and 
now. 

"Stay!" 

The  word  was  a  hysterical  gasp. 

**I  am  kinder  to  you  than  you  are  to  yourself,"  he  said, 
returning,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  earnest.  "  I  have  been  your 
friend,  and  mean  to  be  your  friend.  Therefore  I  have  not  and 
never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  raking  up  old  stories  which 
you  wish  to  forget,  and  I  have  no  particular  reason  to  remember. 
What  purpose  could  I  ser\'e  by  frightening  you  ?  " 

**You  have  a  purpose,"  she  said  under  her  breath.  She 
checked  herself  there.  Why  should  she  aggravate  him  by 
adding  that  she  knew  he  had  designs  of  some  kind  upon  Mr. 
Dottridge's  fortune,  and  required  her  aid  in  some  way  to  carry 
them  into  effect  ? 

"  Whatever  purj^oses  I  may  have  there  is  nothing  in  them  to 
harm  or  disturb.  You  will  find  out  by-and-bye  that  whatever  I 
do  will  be  to  your  advantage." 

"  I  want  nothing  from  you." 

**  You  do  not  know  yet.  But  at  any  rate  let  us  get  rid  of 
this  nonsensical  fancy  of  yours  that  I  wish  to  threaten  you.  I 
am  not  a  villain  in  a  melodrama,  and  I  don't  preserve  a  woman's 
letters  to  use  them  against  her  when  she  offends  me.  Your 
letters  are  all  destroyed." 

"  Is  that  true  ?"  she  cried,  her  eyes  flashing  with  delight. 

"Perfectly  true ;  but  as  you  think  so  meanly  of  me,  my  word 
cannot  be  much  of  a  gimmniee  to  you.    Such  is  the  fiict,  how- 
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«ver.  There  may  be  one  or  two  notes  in  my  desk,  and  as  soon 
as  I  return  to  town  they  will  be  hunted  up  and  sent  to  you. 
Unless  you  come  and  search  my  den  yourself  I  can  give  you  no 
better  proof  of  the  fact  that  your  letters  are  destroyed." 

There  was  a  tinge  of  impatience  in  his  manner  which  was 
more  convincing  to  her  than  his  mere  assurance  would  have 
been. 

"  I  believe  you,  and  I  thank  you,"  she  said  with  real  gratitude. 

"  I  am  glacl  I  am  believed  on  that  score.  Now,  for  another 
matter ;  are  you  still  afraid  of  my  friendship  ?  I)o  you  still 
repudiate  it?" 

"  I  never  was  afraid  of  it,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  reject  it 
since  we  understand  the  conditions  on  which  I  can  still  call  you 
friend." 

"  They  are  imderstood  perfectly  ;  and  you  will  find  that  you 
have  more  need  of  me  than  you  suspect.  Your  position  is  a 
troublesome  one,  and  I  sympathise  with  you  sincerely." 

"  I  do  not  want "  she  began  with  an  irritable  gesture  of 

the  hand. 

"  You  do  not  yet  know  what  you  may  want.  Surely  it  is  the 
])art  of  a  friend  to  warn  you  not  to  do  anything  which  may 
forfeit  your  husband's  esteem." 

"  That,  sir,  is  my  care." 

"  Certainly,  but  you  may  repeat  the  mistake  you  have  made 
to-night.  You  have  been  to  Kemerton  making  inquiries  about 
Ruth  Clark ;  the  time  and  manner  in  which  you  have  done  this 
will  suggest  feelings  on  your  part  in  regard  to  her  which  may 
harm  you  in  his  thoughts." 

Slie  knew  that  he  was  speaking  wisely — that  he  was  only 
giving  voice  to  her  own  doubts.  But  she  said,  with  affected 
sarcasm : 

"  What  strange  things  you  think,  Mr.  Rapier ! " 

"  What  strange  things  you  do.  Dahlia — I  beg  your  pardon — 
]VIrs.  Meredith.  However,  I  have  warned  you,  and  you  will  not 
find  me  interfere  again  until  you  ask  me.  One  thing  more  I 
must  say — there  will  be  no  real  security  for  your  happiness 
imtil  she  is  married." 

"  Ah !     If  she  were  married !     Will  she  ever  marry  ?  " 

He  had  struck  the  note  which  roused  her  intensest  interest. 
He  was  right ;  she  would  not  be  assured  of  her  happiness  until 
Ruth  was  married  or — dead. 

"  I  hope  she  will,"  he  replied.     "  Would  you  be  glad  ?  " 

"  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  bring  it  about." 

*'  Then  you  would  not  refuse  to  help  the  man  who  is  wooing 
her  with  some  prospect  of  success  ?  "  ^ 

"  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  try  to  do  for  him  ! " 

**  Then  you  will  help  me  ?  " 

"  You  I"  she  exclaimed,  astounded.   Among  aSiVet  ^\x&^\!CASsti^ 
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of  the  motives  which  actuated  him,  she  had  never  thought  of 
this  one. 

"  Yes,  me ;  but  it  is  a  secret  as  yet ;  only  Ruth,  and  now  you, 
know  of  my — ambition,  we  will  call  it ;  and  I  trust  you  will  keep 
the  secret  until  you  have  permission  to  make  it  known.  You  see 
I  can  trust  you." 

"  And  she  is  aware  of  your  intention  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  in  time  consent.  Will  you 
help  me  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  strength,"  she  answered  eordiallvr 
and  she  even  regained  a  degree  of  sprightliness. 

"  Ah,  we  are  allies  and  friends  again,  then,"  he  said,  smiling 
for  the  first  time  during  the  inter\'iew,  and  taking  her  hand. 

"  For  this  end  at  any  rate  we  are  allies." 

"  I  told  you  that  whatevcT  my  purposes  were  they  wen*  to 
your  advantage.  Should  I  succeed  in  marrying  her,  it  will  be 
the  greatest  service  I  have  ever  done  you." 

"  Except  in  not  marrying  me.     Good  night." 

Mr.  Rapier  was  content.  He  went  into  the  library  to  release 
his  unconscious  wards. 

(To  he  continued). 


THE  KISE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND 

ART  OF  EDUCATION. 


Whilst  fully  admitting  the  inestimable  services  that  have 
been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Kome  during  the  IVliddle  Ages  and  subsequently,  one 
must  admit  that  upon  every  i>age  of  her  history  can  be  traced 
indications  of  the  intrusion  of  questions  of  authority  and  power 
into  their  work,  which  frequently  led  them  to  forget  that  they 
were  teachers,  and  to  remember  only  that  they  were  priests. 
In  spite  of  Charles  the  Great's  commanding  influence,  the  scliools 
of  Grermany  immediately  after  his  death  lapsed  into  so  many 
seminaries  for  the  inculcat  ion  not  only  of  the  supremacy  of  religion, 
but  also,  and  especially,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  professional 
priest.  T^t  me  again  remind  the  reader,  however,  that  tlie 
Church  of  Kome  is  entitled  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the 
civilized  world  for  what  she  has  done  in  the  interests  of  education. 
'*  Not  a  man  in  Euroj^e,"  very  properly  observes  Dr.  Newman, 
**  who  talks  bravely  against  the  Church,  but  owes  it  to  the  Church 
that  he  can  talk  at  all."  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  revival  of  learning  consequent  upon  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  extension  of  astronomical 
discoveries  about  the  middle  of  the  P'ifteenth  Century,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  imparted  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  educational 
movement,  which  was  taken  full  advantage  of,  in  England  by 
Wiclif,  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  More,  and  on  the  Continent  by 
Savonarola,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  subsequently  by  Calvin. 
The  age  of  Luther,  in  which  Copernicus  flourished,  may  be 
justly  described  as  that  of  the  dawn  of  scientific  inquiry ;  it  was 
also  the  age  in  which  was  founded,  by  Ix)zola,  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  which  worked  so  nobly,  in  its  own  narrow  groove,  in 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education. 

Luther  invoked  the  interference  of  God  to  teach  not  only  the 
people  but  the  teachers  also.  He  declared  open  war  against 
corruption  and  ignorance,  vice  and  superstition,  and  yet  was  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace  among  men.  "  It  is  neither 
arms,"  said  he,  "nor  riches  we  need ;  neither  beautiful  mansions, 
nor  lofty  walls ;  what  we  need  is  a  people  that  shall  be  well 
bred,  well  taught,  upright,  honest,  and  intelligent.''    The  first 
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step  he  considered  to  be  necessary  was  the  establishing  of  good 
schools,  staffed  with  good  teachers.  The  first  step  was  to  establish 
libraries.  This  was  decidedly  a  forward  movement ;  as  was 
also  his  demand  for  the  teaching  of  things  before  words,  and  the 
abandonment  by  teachers  of  the  rut  of  dull  routine,  and  by 
scholars  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  subjection  to  the  unques- 
tioned authority  of  the  i)riests,  their  teachers.  In  his  syllabus 
for  schools,  Bible  instruction  held  the  place  of  honour ;  the 
other  subjects  followed  each  other  in  this  order :  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  mother  tongue  and  other  modern  languages,  history, 
gymnastics,  and  music.  Luther's  ablest  coadjutor  was  Melanc- 
thon,  who  was  bom  in  1497,  and  was,  therefore,  fourteen  years 
his  junior.  If  Luther  was  the  organizer  of  the  schools  of  the 
Reformation,  Melancthon  was  the  teacher  par  excellence  of 
these  schools.  He  wrote  many  school  books,  edited  many  of 
the  classical  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  wrote  a  book  on  the 
principles  of  school  organization,  and  many  elementary  treatises 
on  such  subjects  as  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  physics.  He  was 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Wittenburg,  whither  he  attracted 
an  immense  throng  of  students,  to  whom  he  communicated  not 
only  knowledge,  but  a  large  measure  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  truth  and  humanity. 

John  Sturm,  the  rector  of  the  G3rmnasium  at  Strasburg,  and 
Trotzendorf,  the  rector  of  a  school  in  Silesia,  were  also 
celebrated  Protestant  teachers  at  this  period  of  religious  zeal 
and  activity,  and  very  materially  aided  the  cause  of  education. 
The  former  was  a  very  popular  and  successful  schoolmaster ; 
his  name  is  specially  identified  with  the  invention  of  that 
system  of  classifying  scholars  and  subjects  of  instruction  which 
has  served  as  a  model  for  the  method  which  was  closely  followed 
Ih  our  English  public  schools  for  centuries.  From  a  national 
point  of  view  it  is  too  narrow,  for  it  assigns  to  the  classical 
languages  the  predominance  which  the  monks  of  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Jesuits  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  assigned  to  the  technicalities  of  theology,  and  which 
the  votaries  of  science  would  give,  at  the  present  day,  to 
chemistry,  physics  and  kindred  subjects. 

Francis  Bacon  now  appears  on  the  scene,  and  stands,  as  it 
were,  on  the  well-defined  boundary  line  which  parts  the  vagu(i 
mysticism  of  the  past  from  the  severe  empiricism  of  the  future. 
He  was  bom  in  1561,  three  years  before  Galileo  ;  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  two  together  was  exercised  in  the  gradual  but 
sure  overthrow  of  the  blighting  and  pretentious  scholasticism  of 
the  period.  John  Sturm  advocated  the  systematic  teaching  of 
words  before  things,  and  of  languages  as  a  dry  and  ingeniously 
devised  science  of  words,  and  not  as  something  that  has  to  do 
with  the  actualities  of  life.  Bacon  reversed  this  irrational 
process,  for  he  insisted  upon  the  thorough  examination  of  facts 
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or  realities  as  the  initial  step  on  the  road  to  learning. 
Knowledge,  he  maintained,  begins  and  ends  with  experience, 
and  not  with  the  abstract  conceptions  enveloped  in  a  series  of 
words  and  phrases.  If  nature  be  approached  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind  and  looked  at  fairly  in  the  face,  she  will  teU 
her  own  story ;  once  man  has  heard  it,  he  has  heard  all  that 
need  be  heard,  and  knows  all  that  need  be  known.  In  other 
words,  facts  are  first  to  be  ascertained  or  discovered,  then 
arranged  or  classified,  and  lastly  summarised  or  generalized  into 
laws,  and  these  laws  form  the  only  authority  to  which  the 
scientific  man  need  be  loyal  and  true.  This  was  the  enunciation 
of  a  philosophical  principle  which  immediately  had  a  remark- 
able effect  upon  the  science  of  education.  Ratich,  or  Satke, 
who  was  bom  in  1571  in  Holstein,  and  who  probably  knew  the 
general  drift  of  the  teaching  of  Bacon  and  Galileo,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  teacher  of  this  period  to  the  success  with 
which  the  new  theory  affected  the  methods  of  teaching  school 
subjects.  Batich  was  originally  intended  for  the  Church,  but 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
idea  and  to  adopt  the  profession  of  schoolmaster  instead. 
Fluency  and  clearness  of  speech,  it  would  thus  seem,  were  more 
essential  to  a  priest  in  those  days  than  they  are  now.  Batich 
enunciated  many  educational  maxims,  the  most  important  and 
accurate  of  which  seem  to  be  the  following,  which  embody 
truths  that  were  not,  even  in  his  time,  new,  except  perhaps  to 
l)rofessional  teachers  : — (1)  Follow  the  order  of  nature  ;  (2)  all 
things  should  be  taught  by  experience  and  inquiry.  The  man, 
'  however,  who  towers  above  all  other  educational  reformers  of 
this  period,  and  who  best  succeeded  in  utilising  for  the  purposes 
of  education  the  philosophical  theory  of  Bacon,  was  Johann  Amos 
Comenius,  a  Moravian,  who  was  born  in  1592,  and  died,  after  a 
most  eventful  life,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1671.  The  controlling 
passion  of  his  life  was  the  reform  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  "  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  earth 
of  knowledge."  The  student  of  the  history  of  education  can 
easily  trace  the  influence  of  his  teaching  in  every  educational 
theory  that  has  been  promulgated  since  his  time ; 
and  anyone  that  is  conversant  with  the  breadth  and  scope  of 
his  views  on  the  science  and  practice  of  education,  cannot 
enter  a  public  elementary  school,  even  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  the  remotest  and  most  secluded  spot  witliin  the  confines 
of  Christendom,  without  at  once  discovering  there  a  definite 
outcome  of  one  or  more  of  his  many  theories.  His  long 
life  was  a  series  of  bold  and  persistent  struggles  against 
a  religious  persecution,  and  in  favour  of  absolute  liberty 
of  thought.  He  has  not  lived  in  vain.  He  grasped  the 
important  philosophical  principle  which  is  specially  identified 
with  Lord  Bacon's  name ;  and  accordingly,  although  his  philosophy 
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was  defective,  and  his  theory  of  education  was  overburdened 
with  theological  notions,  his  practice  was  the  most  perfect  and 
Ritional  that  had  yet  been  known.  He  was  more  methodical  in 
the  division  of  his  time  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  classes 
than  were  even  the  Jesuits;  and  the  curriculum  he  recom- 
mended for  schools  was  as  much  more  complete  and  advanced  as 
his  method  was  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  previous  teacher. 
He  aimed  at  nothing  less  thai\  a  complete  regeneration  of  society 
by  means  of  education ;  for  he  contended  that  the  want  of 
social  and  political  hannony  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  that 
existed  in  his  day,  and  to  a  certain  extent  exists  at  the  present 
day  in  all  countries,  arises  entirely  from  the  imperfect  education 
of  both  classes.  This  is  not  a  novel  idea ;  nor  are  many  of  the 
other  ideas  which  are  usually  wedded  to  his  name  essentially 
his  own.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  special  virtues  of  his  educational  system,  is  that  in  it  are 
imited  nearly  all  that  is  good  and  comparatively  little  of  what 
is  bad  in  the  systems  of  his  predecessors,  from  Plato  downwards. 
The  reader  will  be  able  to  detect  the  echoes  of  many  familiar 
voices  in  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  leading  features  of 
his  system,  as  it  is  described  in  his  "  Orhia  Pictus  "  and  his 
^*' Janua  Linguarum^^ : 

The  chief  aim  of  education  is  virtue  or  religion. 

All  education  must  be  natural 

Education  mu8t  begin  early,  and  must  procee<l  without  intermission. 

Things  are  to  be  taught  before  the  names  of  things. 

Examples  are  tc  be  given  before  rules;  i.r.y  the  procedure  must  be  from 
particulars  to  generals,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

Nothing  that  is  not  understood  should  be  committed  to  memor}'. 

The  mother  tongue  must  claim  precedence  (tver  all  other  languages. 

Books  are  useful,  but  things  are  more  useful. 

Time  must  not  be  wasted ;  hence  it  should  be  properly  divided,  learning 
being  judiciously  combined  with  play. 

Emulation  is  a  strong  incentive  to  study. 

Corporal  punishment  has  a  deterrent  cfiFect  on  the  development  of  the  mind,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  abolished.     What  children  need  is  a  desire  to  learn. 

Children  have  senses,  ail  of  which  should  be  properly  cultivated  by  the  handling 
of  things,  rather  than  books. 

Mothers  are  the  first  teachers,  and  consequently  should  know  how  to  teach 
and  what  to  teach.  There  should  be  a  mothers'  school,  where  the  external  senses 
should  be  trained ;  a  national  or  parish  school  for  the  training  of  the  internal 
senses, — the  memory,  imagination,  &c. ;  a  gymnasium  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
judgment  and  understanding,  and  a  university  for  the  development  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  man. 

His  was  the  most  comprehensive  plan  of  education  that  had 
yet  been  revealed  to  the  world;  and,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  what  has  been  done  by  educational  reformers  since  his 
time  has  been  mainly  the  extension  and  development  of  his 
views.  Though  not  faultless,  either  as  an  instructor  of  children 
or  as  an  organiser  of  schools,  he  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  teachers.  His  Christian  zeal,  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth,  and  his  consistency  and 
earnestness  as  an  advocate  of  a  rational  method  of  training  and 
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teaching  children,  .combine  to  make  him,  if  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  and  attractive  figures 
of  the  Seventeenth  Centmy. 

The  most  noticeable  of  the  reformers  immedia£ely  succeeding 
Comenius  were  Babelais  and  Montaigne,  neither  of  whom, 
however,  was  a  schoolmaster.  Both  were  educational  theorists. 
Gargantua,  the  ideal  pupil  of  Rabelais,  was  to  be  taught  by  a 
private  tutor,  who  was  not  to  cram  the  boy's  mind  with  indiges- 
tible facts,  to  load  his  memory  with  meaningless  words,  or  to 
teach  him  the  useless  tricks  of  an  educational  juggler ;  but  was 
to  impart  useful  knowledge  to  the  boy,  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses.  Gargantua  was  to  be  treated  gently,  and,  while 
taught  to  be  obedient  and  dutiful,  was  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  most  carefully  guarded  against  the  undermining  of  his 
independence  of  thought.  Montaigne  in  his  essays  treats  the 
subject  of  education  in  a  manner  that  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  which  were  enunciated  by 
Comenius,  and  which  were  due  in  so  large  a  measure  to 
Lord  Bacon.  It  is  to  Montaigne  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  well-known  maxim,  ^^Savoir  par  coeur  n^est  pas 
savoirJ^  It  is  a  condemnation  of  the  pernicious  practice 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  his  time,  as  it  does,  too, 
even  at  the  present  day,  of  stuffing  the  memories  of 
children  with  crude  words  and  unassimilated  facts.  Thus 
Montaigne  writes,  "  Like  birds  that  fly  abroad  to  forage  for 
grain,  bring  it  home  in  their  beaks  without  tasting  it  them- 
selves, so  our  pedants  go  picking  knowledge  here  and  there  out 
of  several  authors,  and  hold  it  at  their  tongues'  end,  only  to  spit 
it  out  and  distribute  it  amongst  their  pupils."  We  cannot  well 
estimate  the  advantage  that  has  arisen  from  his  powerful 
advocacy  of  a  rational  method  of  teaching.  He  was  not  a 
schoolmaster,  it  is  true ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  his  voice  was 
raised  in  favour  of  the  inductive  method  of  teaching,  served 
us  its  best  recommendation  to  the  higher  classes  in  continental 
society. 


THE  LADIES  OF  LLANGOLLEN. 


The  Vale  of  Llangollen  has  been  designated  "  The  sweetest 
of  Vales/'  and  is  well  known  to  tourists.  The  pretty  little  town 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  valley  is  the  resort  of  thousands 
during  the  Summer  months,  attracted  by  its  sylvan  beauties,  its 
jGEU^ilities  for  pursuing  Isaac  Walton's  "  gentle  craft,"  the  breezy 
hills  surrounding  it,  or  the  various  objects  of  interest  which  it 
offers  the  student  of  nature,  the  lover  of  antiquity,  and  sight- 
seers in  general.  The  bridge  over  the  Dee  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Wales,  and  the  view  from  the  canal  wharf  a  little  above  is 
very  picturesque.  The  main  road  to  Holyhead,  the  railway 
station,  and  the  river  rushing  and  roaring  sometimes  over  its 
rocky  bottom,  are  all  immediately  before  you,  while  the  town 
slopes  up  the  opposite  hill,  whose  well-wooded  summits  form  a 
fine  background  to  the  picture. 

Though  only  twelve  miles  from  Oswestry,  the  nearest  English 
town,  and  less  than  twice  that  distance  from  Chester — the  Deva 
of  the  Romans — Llangollen  is  mainly  a  Welsh  town ;  that  is, 
Welsh  is  very  largely  spoken,  and,  besides  the  parish  church 
and  one  or  two  small  chapels,  the  religious  services  are  conducted 
in  that  language. 

Among  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  the  ruins  of  Dinas  Bran  (('row's  Castle)  whose  origin  is  lost 
in  the  mists  of  unwritten  history.  It  is  situated  on  an  easily 
accessible  hill,  some  six  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Lovers 
of  ecclesiastical  ruins,  and  persons  of  good  taste  generally,  would 
more  highly  value  a  visit  to  Yalle  Crucis  Abbey,  founded, 
according  to  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  about  1200,  and  according  to 
another  authority  1100,  and  dissolved  in  1535.  The  abbey 
derives  its  name  ("Vale  of  the  Cross")  from  a  sepulchral 
monument  which  stands  on  an  ancient  tumulus  near  by, 
commonly  called  "  The  Pillar  of  Eliseg."  It  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Congen  ab  Cadell  to  the  memory  of  his 
great-grandfather  Eliseg,  whose  son  was  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Chester,  a.d.  607.  The  student  of  nature  will  find  ample 
amusement  in  the  study  of  the  Eglwysig  limestone  rocks,  which 
d  for  miles,  firom  Trevor  to  the  "  World's  End."    But  for 
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the  lovers  of  the  artistic  and  the  romantic,  Plas  Newydd  ("  New 
Hall")  will  have  the  greatest  attraction,  partly  for  the  remarkable 
collection  of  carved  oak  and  other  articles  of  virtu  which  it 
contains,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  founders  of  the  pretty 
residence,  whose  story  we  propose  to  relate. 

They  were  two  Irish  ladies,  differing  in  age  some  fifteen 
years,  but  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  love. 
Their  remarkable  attachment  for  so  many  years  either  gave  to 
the  vale  the  characteristic  name  (xlyn  Cyfeillgarwch  ("  Vale  of 
Friendship"),  or  it  received  its  highest  illustration  in  their 
history. 

The  elder  of  the  two  was  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Eleanor 
Charlotte  Butler,  daughter  of  the  sixteenth  and  sister  of  the 
seventeenth  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory  ;  the  younger  was  the 
Honourable  Miss  Ponsonby.  After  the  death  of  her  father, 
Lady  Eleanor  Butler  lived  under  the  guardianship  of  her  aunt, 
Lady  H.  Kavanagh,  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  At  length, 
when  she  was  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  she  became 
weary  of  this  restraint,  and  left  clandestinely  for  Dublin, 
leaving  some  articles  of  clothing  on  the  bank  of  an  adjacent 
pond,  as  if  to  give  colour  to  the  idea  of  suicide.  This  was 
in  or  about  1776,  when  Miss  Ponsonby  was  about  twenty-one. 
Both  had  previously  refused  tempting  offers  of  marriage, 
having  been  drawn  together  by  ties  of  a  pure  and  all- 
constraining  friendship.  Miss  Ponsonby  contrived  to  join 
Lady  Eleanor  at  Dublin,  taking  with  her  a  favourite  servant, 
Mary  Carryl.  To  escape  detection,  they  crossed  the  Channel 
and  lived  together  in  a  humble  way  at  Denbigh,  in  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd.  In  the  course  of  their  peregrinations  they  visited 
Llangollen,  then  a  mere  village,  and  were  captivated  by  its 
extreme  beauty  and  quiet  seclusion.  They  were  especially 
attracted  by  a  neat  little  cottage,  at  Penybryn,  called  Pen-y-Maes. 
The  cottage  contained  only  a  kitchen,  a  sitting-room,  and  two 
bedrooms  ;  but  they  purchased  the  place  with  the  land  surround- 
ing, and  so  added  to  and  improved  the  place  that  they  were 
justified  in  changing  the  name  from  Pen-y-Maes  ("  the  head  of 
the  field  ")  to  Plas  Newydd  (""New  Hall"),  the  house  being  sub- 
stantially new.  To  this  small  estate,  which  comprised  little  more 
than  four  acres  of  ground,  they  added  by  renting  some  nine 
acres  more,  and  here  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  days,  and  here 
their  favourite  servant,  Mary  Carryl,  lived  and  died.  Nothing 
could  induce  them  to  leave  this  retreat,  and  they  seldom  if  ever 
slept  a  night  from  home,  and  were  never  separated.  Hence 
they  were  called  "  the  P^air  Recluses."  Their  first  appearance 
at  Llangollen  was  novel  in  the  extreme.  Lady  Eleanor,  though 
approaching  forty,  was  still  young-looking,  and  even  blooming ; 
Mary  Carryl  was  attired  according  to  her  position  as  a  servant, 
but  Miss  Ponsonby  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  footman,  with 
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top-boots  and  buckskin  breeches.  For  some  time  the  villagers 
stared  and  wondered,  and  gossip  was  rife,  but  they  soon  won 
confidence,  and  as  their  station  became  known  they  were  courted 
by  the  neighbouring  gentry,  Wsited  by  people  of  rank,  and 
admired  and  loved  by  the  poor  for  their  kindness  and  charity. 

They  had  an  idea  of  thrift  in  all  their  domestic  arrangements, 
and  the  house  and  the  grounds  became  quite  a  model  for  neat- 
ness, order,  good  taste,  and  careful  management.  Besides  Mary 
Carryl,  they  had  other  domestic  ser\'ant«  and  their  separate 
lady's-maids,  and  kept  in  constant  employ  a  carpenter,  a  cowman , 
and  a  man-of-all-work.  Every  inch  of  ground  was  made  prcv 
ductive,  every  hedgerow,  fence,  walk,  and  building  pleasant 
to  the  eye. 

According  to  their  means,  which,  though  ample,  were  not 
profuse,  they  were  charitable  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  poor, 
their  assistance  to  the  young  and  able-bodied  being  given  on 
the  wise  plan  of  helping  them  to  help  themselves. 

They  were  Protestants,  and  attached  to  the  Church  of  England, 
but  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  religion  of  their  servants, 
believing  that  the  realm  of  conscience  is  the  domain  of  the 
Almighty.  They  wished  all  their  ser\'ants  to  attend  some  place 
of  worship,  and  to  be  sincere  and  faithful  in  their  profession, 
but  they  left  them  to  determine  in  what  church  they  would 
worship  God.  In  this  they  were  in  good  company,  and  acted 
out  the  majcim  of  the  German  princej  whose  courtiers  urged 
him  to  compel  all  his  subjects  to  be  of  the  same  religion  as 
himself.  "  I  rule  over  the  bodies  of  my  faithful  subjects,"  said 
he  ;  "  as  touching  their  souls,  I  am  not  their  king,  but  a  fellow- 
subject  with  them  of  the  Great  King,  who  can  govern  the  soul, 
and  who  has  reserved  conscience  as  His  own  sacred  province  !" 

A  pleasing  instance  of  their  kindly  appreciation  of  the  good 
wishes  and  endeavours  of  Christians  of  other  conmiunions  is 
told  by  the  late  Bev.  John  Pritchard,  D.D.,  who  for  fifty  years 
was  the  minister  of  Penybryn  Chapel,  near  to  Plas  Newydd. 
Dr.  P.  and  another  gentleman  collected  annually  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Llangollen.  The  lady's-maids  and 
all  the  other  ser\'ant8  at  Plas  Newydd  contributed,  but  the  ladies 
themselves  for  many  years  declined  to  do  so.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  Lady  Eleanor' Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby  desired  to 
hee  the  collectors'  book,  and  returned  it  with  half  a  sovereign, 
a  subscription  which  they  repeated  annually  as  long  as  they 
lived.  Years  after,  when  they  were  both  dead,  and  one  of  the 
lady's-maids  was  the  wife  of  a  timber  merchant,  she  told  Dr.  P. 
how  it  came  about. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  first  half-sovereign  you  received  from 
the  ladies  for  the  Bible  Society  ?" 

"  Yes,  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday." 

'^  Do  you  know  how  they  came  to  subscribe  ?" 
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No.     Do  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  It  was  after  lady  Eleanor's 
severe  illness." 

"  I  remember  that  well." 

"  I  daresay  you  will  remember,  then,  that  you  prayed  so 
earnestly  for  her,  and  for  her  recovery,  one  Sunday,  that  you 
and  many  of  the  congregation  were  in  tears." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that,  too." 

'*  Well,  the  next  day,  some  one  who  was  present  related  the 
incident  to  the  ladies,  the  remarkable  prayer  and  its  effect 
on  the  congregation.  It  affected  them  very  deeply,  especially 
when  they  remembered  the  words  of  St.  James  :  '  The  eflfectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.'  Lady 
Eleanor  soon  recovered  her  usual  health,  and  both  believed  that 
the  God  of  the  Bible  had  heard  your  prayer,  and  saved  the  life 
of  Miss  Butler,  and  they  determined  to  subscribe  to  the  Bible 
Society,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude." 

Those  who  have  visited  P&s  Newydd  will  think  of  it  as  a  very 
retired  residence ;  but  for  all  that  the  ladies  had  a  great 
niunber  and  a  variety  of  visitors.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  Continent,  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  and  other  public 
personages,  paid  court  to  theni  in  their  exquisite  and  tasteful 
abode,  where  they  dispensed  their  hospitalities  and  delighted 
their  guests  with  all  the  dignity  of  princesses  and  all  the 
simplicity  of  true  courtesy.  Miss  Seward  will  be  remembered 
by  some,  perhaps,  as  a  clever  writer  and  an  amusing  gossip  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century.  She  describes  the  remarkable 
ptiir  in  glowing  terms.  We  may  give  her  description,  avoiding 
her  rhapsodical  style : 

"Lady  Eleanor  was  of  middle  Btature,  had  a  robust  constitution  and  good 
health,  and  was  at  least  plump,  with  a  round  face  and  a  fair  complexion,  her 
agreeable  features  glowing  with  enthusiasm  and  beaming  with  benevolence.  Miss 
Ponsonby  was  somewhat  taller,  graceful  in  form,  though  not  slender,  easy  and 
elegant,  though  slightly  pensive  in  her  address  and  manner.  With  a  face  rather 
long  than  romid,  and  a  complexion  clear  without  bloom,  her  countenance  gave 
expression  to  a  soft  melancholy  which  possessed  great  interest.  Both  ladies  were 
hi^ily  accomplished.  Lady  Eleanor  especially  possessing  a  fund  of  historic  and 
traiditionary  Imowledge,  and  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  leading  events  of 
her  own  day,  while  she  could  express  herself  on  almost  any  subject  with  equal 
fluency,  energy,  and  gracefulness.  They  read  a  great  deal,  spoke  several  modem 
i^nguages,  and  were  great  admirers  of  the  Italian  poeto,  especially  Dante." 

The  celebrated  comedian,  Charles  Mathews,  thus  describes 
their  dress : — ^'  As  they  are  seated,  there  is  not  one  point  to 
distinguish  them  from  men ;  the  dresses  and  powdering  of  the 
hair,  their  well-starched  neckcloths,  the  upper  part  of  their 
habits  (which  they  always  wear,  even  at  a  dinner-party)  made 
precisely  lilce  men's  coats,  with  regular  black  beaver  hats,  every- 
thing contributing  to  their  resemblance.  To  crown  all,  they 
Iiad  crop  he^ds,  which  were  rough,  bushy,  and  as  white  as  snow.*^ 
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General  Yorke,  C.B.,  the  present  owner  of  Plus  Xewydd,  who 
has  made  the  house  quite  a  museum  of  anticjuities,  and  who, 
when  staying  at  Llangollen,  is  at  the  house  every  day  ahnost, 
and  is  ever  ready  with  the  greatest  courtesy  to  jioint  out  to 
appreciative  visitors  the  chief  objects  of  interest,  and  explain 
their  historical  value,  was  himself  a  visitor  to  the  ladies  in  his 
boyhood.  He  relates  with  much  enthusiasm  that  they  actually 
brushed  his  coat  and  liat  after  a  fall  from  his  horse  at  Dinas 
Bran,  in  1827,  when  he  was  an  Eton  lx)y,  and  then  tilled  his 
pockets  with  oranges,  sa^'ing  that  when  they  were  at  school  thry 
were  fond  of  oranges  themselves,  l^dy  Eleanor  nmst  have  hovu 
in  her  eighty-eighth  or  eighty-ninth  year  at  the  time,  (ieneral 
Yorke  is  himself  an  exquisite  carver  in  ivory  and  oak,  an 
occupation  which  has  whiled  away  many  a  weary  liour  when  a 
fiuflferer  from  a  severe  wound  in  one  foot. 

The  writer  was  able  to  supply  (from  the  jxiges  of  *'Thc 
Brothers  WhifFen,"  by  S.  K.  Pattison,  Esq.)  the  (ieneral  with  an 
incident  connected  with  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
Plas  Newydd,  which  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge.  It  was  a 
few  weeks  after  the  hero  had  been  created  a  duke,  and  a  vear 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  he  lunched  with  the  ladies  in 
what  is  now  called  the  Wellington  garden.  They  recorded  the 
event  by  placing  their  initials,  "E.  B.,  S.  P.,  1814,"  over  the 
fireplace  in  the  oak  room,  llie  Duke  carried  away  a  valuable 
memorial  of  their  friendship  in  the  shape  of  a  Prayer  Book  in 
Spanish,  about  which  we  have  to  quote  from  Mr.  Pattison's 
interesting  book : — 

"*In  the  year  1858/  writOH  Mr.  K  B.  Wliiffon,  *  I  purchased  at  SothebyV,  at 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  Dr.  Bliss  (Registrar  <»t  Oxford  UniverMty.  aiid  editor  of 
Wood's  **  AUt€7KV  Ojconitn»U''),  Felix  Antonio  Alvarado'M  "  Llhm/itv  Ynglrsa^^'' 
(dicum  gefjunda,  1715.  It  was  a  choice  copy,  bound  in  blue  morocco,  with  the 
edges  gilt.  Its  value  was  increased  by  MS.  notes,  &c.,  which  I  found  in  it,  placed 
there  by  Dr.  Bliss ;  the  following  original  letter,  addressed  l>v  the  l^uke  of 
Wellington,  after  he  had  become  Chancellor  of  the  University  of*  Oxford,  to  Dr. 
Bliss  ;  and  an  additional  note  by  the  latter : — 

•* '  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  *  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  account  of  the  SpaniFh  Prayer 
Book.  It  was  griven  me  by  Lady  £leanor  Butler  and  Mitw  I'onsonby,  of  whom 
you  may  ha^-e  heard,  who  resided  at  Llangollen,  in  North  Wales.  It  probably 
descended  to  I^ady  Eleanor  from  her  ancestor,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who,  I 


obtained  all  the  information  that  can  be  got. 

**  *  Believe  me, 

"  'Ever  yours  most  faithfully, 
"  *  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss.*  "  «  Wkllingtox. 

"  Dr.  Bliss  added  the  following  note  on  the  fly  leaf  : — 

**  •  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  first  went  to  Spain,  he  had,  from  contrary 
winds,  a  much  longer  passage  than  usual ;  during  which,  with  a  copy  of  this 
liturgy  and  a  common  Spanish  erammar,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  language, 
so  much  so,  that,  as  his  grace  himself  told  me,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
oould  make  out  nearly  the  whole  of  a  speech  addressed  to  him  on  landing,  by  the 
principal  officer  of  the  port  at  which  he  and  the  troops  under  his  command 
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disembarked.  The  Duke,  beihg  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  book  and 
translator,  sent  it  to  me  in  1837,  when  I  made  out  the  best  account  I  could  and 
forwarded  it  with  the  volume,  which  his  grace  had  g^ven  to  a  lady.'  '* 

The  book  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bliss,  was 
bought  at  the  sale  of  his  library  by  Mr.  WhifFen,  and  sent  by  him 
to  Spain  to  his  friend  Don  Luis  de  Usoz  y  Rio,  joint  editor  with 
himself  of  "  The  Early  Spanish  Reformers." 

In  the  course  of  the  fifty  years  of  the  residence  of  the 
ladies  at  Plas  Newydd,  the}^  received  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  Among  them  was  a  German  prince,  whose 
visit  is  referred  to  for  the  sake  of  quoting  a  sentence  or  two 
from  his  account  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings.  It  was  about 
a  year  before  the  death  of  Lady  Eleanor,  in  July,  1828.  He 
writes : — 

''The  most  beautiful  reality,  however,  awaited  me  this  morning  in  Wales. 
The  vision  of  clouds  seems  to  have  been  the  harbinger  of  the  maguificence  of  the 
Vale  of  Llangollen, — a  spot  which,  in  my  opinion,  far  surpasses  all  the  beauties  of 
Rhine-land,  and  has,  moreover,  a  chnnicter  quite  its  own,  from  the  unusual  forms 
of  the  peaked  tops  and  rugged  declivities  of  the  mountains." 

His  description  of  his  visit  to  the  ladies,'  their  persons,  the 
house  and  its  surroundings,  are  too  long  for  quotation.  We  give 
a  sentence  or  two,  however : — 

"  Not  only  the  venerable  ladies,  bub  their  house  was  full  of  interest ;  indeed  it 
contained  some  real  treasures.  There  is  scarcely  a  remarkable  person  of  the  last 
half  century  who  has  not  sent  them  a  portrait  or  a  curiosity  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance. The  collection  of  these,  a  well-furnished  library,  a  delightful  situation, 
an  equable  tranquil  life,  and  perfect  friendship  and  union — these  have  been  their 
possessions  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  their  robust  old  age  and  their  cheerful 
temper,  they  have  not  chosen  amiss." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  visited  them  in  1825,  gives  a  lively 
description  of  the  scene  in  a  letter  to  his  daughters,  which, 
however,  there  is  no  room  to  quote  here,  as  we  wish  to  give  a 
passage  or  two  from  the  pen  of  JNIadame  de  Genlis,  a  celebrated 
French  writer.    In  her  "  Fair  Recluses  of  Llangollen"  she  says : — 

"  During  my  residence  in  England,  nothing  struck  me  so  much  as  the  delicious 
cottage  at  Llangollen,  in  North  Wales.  The  manner  in  which  I  became 
acquainted  with  it  was  this.  During  our  long  stay  at  Bury,  a  smaU  company  of 
five  or  six,  including  ourselves,  met  ever}'  evening  from  seven  till  half  past  ten. 
We  diverted  ourselves  with  music  and  conversation,  so  that  the  time  passed 
pleasantly.  One  night,  friendship  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation, 
and  I  declared  that  I  would  with  pleasure  undertake  a  long  journey  to  see  two 
persons  who  had  long  been  united  by  the  bonds  of  genuine  friendship.  '  Well, 
Madame,'  replied  Mr.  Stuart,  (afterwards  Lord  Castlereagh)  '  go  to  Llangollen  ; 
you  will  then  see  a  model  of  perfect  friendship,  which  will  afford  you  the  more 
delight  as  it  is  exhibited  by  two  females  who  are  yet  young  and  charming  in 
every  respect.  Would  you  like  to  hear  the  history  of  Lady  Eleanor  and  Miss 
Ponaonby?"' 

Receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  he  gave  a  very  glowing 
description  of  the  ladies  and  their  surroundings.  The  account 
80  strongly  excited  her  curiosity,  that  she  started  the  same  night 
for  Llangollen,  accompanied  by  Pamela^  the  wife  of  the  im- 
fortunate  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  Mademoiselle  D'Orleans. 

''We  were  received,"  she  says,  "with  a  grace,  a  cordiality,  and  a  kindness  of  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  idea.    I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  from 
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those  ladies,  rendered  80  interesting  by  their  friendship,  and  so  extraordinary  by 
their  way  of  life.  I  perceived  in  them  none  of  that  vanity  which  takes  delight 
in  the  surprise  of  oUiers.  Their  mutual  attachment  and  their  whole  conduct 
evince  such  simplicity,  that  astonishment  soon  gives  way  to  softer  emotions.  All 
they  say  and  do  breathes  the  utmost  frankness  and  sincerity.  .  .  The  interior 
of  the  house  is  delightful  on  account  of  the  just  proportion  and  distribution  of  the 
apartments,  the  elegance  of  the  ornaments  and  furniture,  and  the  admirable  view 
which  you  enjoy  from  all  the  windows.  The  drawing-room  is  adorned  with 
charming  landscapes,  drawn  and  coloured  from  nature  by  Miss  Ponsonby,  and  the 
entire  habitation  is  filled  with  embroidery  of  wonderful  execution,  the  work  of 
their  own  hands." 

Madame  de  Genlis  expatiates  at  some  length  on  the  channs 
of  Plas  Newydd,  and  the  beauties  of  Llangollen  generally,  and 
her  *'  Lines  on  visiting  Llangollen  "  display  good  taste  and 
some  i)oetic  ability : — 

**  Much  have  I  heard,  Llangollen,  of  thy  scenes, 
And  the  wild  landscapeb  of  thy  mountain  greens ; 
The  rushing  streams  Uiat  dash  the  rocks  among 
Thy  snow-topt  mountains  ;  thy  wild  harper's  song  ; 
Thy  fruitful  valleys  deep,  where  oft  between 
RiKe  hamlets,  rocks,  and  towers  to  grace  the  scene  ; 
Where  solitude  and  calm  contentment  dwell, 
And  contemplation  loves  each  rocky  dell, 
Or  climbs  the  snow-topt  mountain's  cloudy  height. 
To  watch  the  (linking  shades  of  evening  lic:ht ; 
To  view  the  foaming  torrent's  misty  shower. 
To  list  the  brooding  tempest's  rising  roar  ; 
Mark  the  blue  mists,  the  silvery  moonbeams^  shroud. 
Or  golden  evening  edge  the  dueky  cloud. 
Yet,  till  this  hour  my  doubting  heart  has  thought 
Thy  glowing  scenes  by  fancy's  pencil  wrought, 
Or  drest  in  poetr}''s  enchanting  hues. 
And  all  the  flattering  colours  of  the  muse  ; 
But  if  in  Winter's  stotms  thy  beauties  charm. 
If  the  cold  breast  thy  varying  landscapes  warm. 
In  Summer's  smiles  it  surely  stands  confest, 
That  he  who  draws  thee  fairest  paints  thee  best." 

Many  other  writers  and  eminent  personages  have  left  on 
record  their  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  reference  to  the 
ladies  and  their  sylvan  abode,  but  we  can  only  spare  space  for 
a  notice  of  one  of  them — the  poet  Wordsworth — who  received 
an  invitation  to  visit  Plus  Newydd.  This  he  did  in  1824,  and 
addressed  a  sonnet 

"  TO  THE  LADY  ELEANOR  BUTLER,  AND  HON.  MISS  PONSONBY. 

Omnpostd  in  the  grmuids  of  PliU  Xeirydd. 

"  A  stream  to  mingle  with  your  favourite  Dee, 

Along  the  Vole  of  Meditation  flows  ; 
So  styl^  by  those  fierce  Britons,  pleased  to  see 

In  nature's  face  the  expressicm  of  repose  ; — 
Or  haply  there  some  pious  hermit  chose 

To  live  and  die,  the  peace  of  heaven  his  aim. 
To  whom  the  wild  sequestered  region  owes 

At  this  late  day  its  sanctifying  name. 
Glyn  Cyfeilltjartccht  in  the  Cambrian  tongue — 

In  ours  the  Vale  of  Friendship,  let  this  spot 
Be  named  ;  where  faithful  to  a  low-roofed  cot 

On  Deva's  banks  ye  have  abode  so  long, 
Sisters  in  love,  a  love  allowed  to  climb, 

Even  on  this  earth,  above  the  reach  of  time.*' 
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This  sonnet  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction ;  indeed  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  abode  as  "  a  low-roofed  cot "  gave  them  some 
oflfence. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  when  the  ladies  first  settled 
in  Llangollen,  the  townspeople  looked  upon  them  with 
suspicion ;  this,  however,  was  soon  outlived,  and  they  were 
regarded  by  many  very  much  in  the  light  of  queens  of  the 
vale,  and  were  everywhere  beloved. 

On  their  way  to  church  on  Sundays,  they  distributed  sixpenny 
pieces,  and  were  always  kind  to  the  afflicted.  Their  kindness 
awoke  a  grateful  response,  and  the  cottage  gardeners  of  the 
neighbourhood  sought  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  production 
of  early  vegetables  for  their  table,  while  the  tradesmen  of  the 
town  gave  them  precedence  in  executing  orders. 

The  ladies  had  considerable  influence,  too,  with  the  local 
magistrates,  and  even  with  the  Government,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  mother  of  some  wayward  boy  pleaded  with  them 
to  intercede  with  those  in  authority  for  the  mitigation  of 
punishment,  and  they  seldom  failed  of  success.  On  one  occa- 
sion their  interposition  saved  the  life  of  a  young  man  who- 
had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  forgery.  ' 

I^dy  Eleanor  Butler  lived  to  see  her  ninetieth  year,  and  then 
was  gathered  to  her  fathers.  The  faithful  Mary  Carryl  had 
died  many  years  before,  leaving  all  her  savings  to  her  devoted 
ladies.  Lady  Eleanor  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  as  Mary, 
and  Miss  Ponsonby  followed  Jier  about  two  years  and  a  haJf 
later.  A  pillar  in  Llangollen  churchyard  marks  the  place  of 
their  repose.  The  inscriptions  on  the  tomb  were  the  work  of 
Miss  Ponsonby,  excepting,  of  course,  the  date  of  her  own  death.  • 
That  on  herself  reflects  her  pensiveness  of  thought.  "  She  did 
not  long  survive  her  beloved  companion.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler, 
with  whom  she  had  lived  in  this  valley  for  more  than  half  a 
century  of  uninterrupted  friendship.  ^  But  they  shall  no  more 
return  to  their  house,  neither  shall  their  place  know  them  any 
more.' " 

Truly,  we  may  add,  "They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their' 

lives,  and  in  their  graves  they  are  not  divided." 

« 

RoBT.  Shindler. 


WELSH  PROVERBS  IN  ENGLISH  DRESS. 


THE      TRIADS      OF      CATWCf      THE      WISE. 
(From  a  scarce  vohime  of  the  Cambrian  Register.) 


[Second  Gleaning.] 

There  is  nothing  true  but  that  which  cannot  be  contradicted. 
There  is  nothing  just  but  that  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
There  is  nothing  good  but  that  which  cannot  be  made  better. 
There  is  nothing  bad  but  that  which  cannot  be  made  worse. 
There  is  nothing  very  bad  but  that  which  affords  no  one  thing 

that  is  good. 
There  is  nothing  straight  but  that  which  cannot  be  bent. 
There  is  nothing  crooked  but  that  which  cannot  be  made  straight. 
There  is  nothing  complete  but  that  which  has  no  deficiency. 
There  is  nothing  deficient  but  that  which  affords  no  advantage. 
There  is  no  advantage  but  that  which  nothing  can  prevent. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  prevented  but  that  which  is  evil. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  prevent  evil  but  good. 
There  is  no  God  but  that  which  can  have  no  suj^erior. 
There  is  no  superior  but  that  which  is  superior  to  all. 
There  is  nothing  superior  to  all  but  love. 
There  is  no  love  but  God,  no  God  but  love. 
There  is  nothing  easy  but  to  see  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  difficult  but  to  find  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  wise  but  to  love  the  truth. 
There  is  no  man  intelligent  but  he  that  knows  the  truth. 
There  is  no  man  a  hero  but  he  that  will  speak  the  truth. 
There  is  no  man  a  friend  but  he  that  will  show  the  truth. 
There  is  no  man  an  enemy  but  he  that  counterfeits  the  truth. 
There  is  no  wonder  but  that  men  should  admit  the  tnith. 
There  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  for  men  to  praise  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  more  rare  than  for  men  to  seek  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  more  unusual  than  to  hear  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  above  everything  but  the  truth. 
There  is  no  gain  but  getting  the  truth. 
There  is  no  wealth  but  having  the  truth. 
27iere  ia  no  good  undertaking  but  to  search  for  the  truth. 
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There  is  no  peace  to  be  had  but  from  maintaining  the  truth. 

There  is  no  good  end  but  the  truth. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  please  God  but  the  truth. 

There  is  nothing^  near  a  man  but  what  he  cannot  reach — himself. 

There  is  nothing  abundant  but  what  can  nowhere  be  seen — truth. 

There  is  nothiug  large  but  what  is  too  small  to  be  seen — justice. 

There  is  no  loud  voice  but  that  which  no  one  hears — conscience. 

There  is  nothing  right  but  that  in  which  everything  is  wrong — 

knowledge. 
There  is  nothing  that  everybody  seeks  but  what  nobody  seeks — 

wisdom. 
There  is  no  light  but  what  is  visibly  dark  in  every  man — 

intellect. 
There  is  nothing  everywhere  but  what  few  see  anywhere — God* 
No  man  has  sense  but  he  that  perceives  that  he  is  a  fool. 
No  man  has  acquaintance  but  he  that  is  acquainted  with  himself. 
No. man  is  mighty  but  he  that  can  overcome  himself. 
No  man  knows  anything  but  he  that  knows  his  own  faults. 
No  man  is  wise  but  he  that  can  see  he  has  no  wisdom. 
No  man  is  vigilant  but  he  that  watches  over  himselt 
No  man  is  wary  but  he  that  bewares  of  his  own  desires. 
No  man  is  blind  but  he  that  cannot  see  his  own  mistakes. 
No  man  has  understanding  but  he  that  understands  his  own 

defects. 
No  man  is  strong  but  he  that  can  master  his  own  weakness. 
There  is  no  man  cheerful  but  he  that  hath  a  contented  mind. 
There  is  no  man  that  hath  a  contented  mind  but  he  that  is- 

considerate. 
There  is  no  man  considerate  but  he  that  is  intelligent. 
There  is  no  man  intelligent  but  he  that  is  thoughtful. 
There  is  no  man  thoughtful  but  he  that  is  quiet. 
There  is  no  man  quiet  but  he  that  is  conscientious. 
There  is  no  man  conscientious  but  he  that  has  an  affectionate 

heart. 
There  is  no  man  has  an  affectionate  heart  but  he  that  has  natural' 

feeling. 
There  is  no  man  that  has  natural  feeling  but  he  that  loves  music*. 
There  is  no  man  a  lover  of  music  but  he  that  has  a  genius. 
There  is  no  man  has  a  genius  but  he  that  is  enlightened. 
There  is  no  man  enlightened  but  he  that  is  a  lover  of  truth. 
There  is  no  man  a  lover  of  truth  but  he  that  is  upright. 
There  is  no  man  upright  but  he  that  is  pious. 
There  is  no  man  pious  but  he  that  is  cheerful. 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  TALE. 


A  LEaEND  OF  THE  PEMBROKESHIRE  COAST. 


I  Wcos  in  a  remote  2)art  of  Wales — a  barren  hilly  range  on  one 
«ide,  and  on  the  other  naked  beetling  crags,  with  a  broad  expanse 
of  sea  beyond,  without  one  gleaming  sail  to  break  the  dreary 
monotony  of  the  desolate  scene.  Wandering  at  will,  I  climbed 
the  frowning  peak  of  the  loftiest  of  the  hills,  which  uprose  above 
the  others  abrupt  and  bare,  from  amid  an  undulating  wilderness 
of  gorse  and  fern,  broken  here  and  there  by  jutting  fragments 
of  rocks,  and  little  streamlets  rushing  furiously  down  fantastic 
ravines.  Huge  masses  of  stone  standing  on  end,  heavy  things 
i?uch  as  the  Titans  might  liave  reared,  reward  the  persevering 
antiquary  for  his  toilsome  ascent.  No  sound  was  there,  save 
when  the  harsh-toned  kite  wheeled  past,  or  the  solitary  raven 
•croaked  at  the  bleat  of  a  weakling  lamb,  or  the  awkward-winged 
heron  mingled  its  dismal  voice  with  the  plaintive  cry  of  the 
melancholy  plover.  A  little  lower  down  green  mounds  arose  at 
intervals,  perhaps  containing  mystic  treasures  hidden  for  ages 
from  the  sight  of  man.  Long  I  lingered,  but  no  living  thing 
was  to  be  seen  around,  save  a  few  straggling  ragged  sheep, 
which  seemed  too  intent  on  the  all-engrossing  thought  of 
picking  up  their  bare  subsistence  to  take  any  notice  of 
surrounding  objects.  Evening  was  creeping  on  apace,  calm, 
<jlear,  and  cold  in  this  elevated  region,  and  the  season  when 

"  Autiimn,  like  a  tired  old  man. 
Sits  by  the  wayside  a-weary." 

As  1  descended  into  the  valley  beneath,  the  lark  was  pouring 
forth  its  last  glad  carol  to  the  departing  day,  soaring  high  above 
the  Druidical  altar  where,  it  may  have  been,  had  groaned  and 
writhed  many  a  victim  in  the  days  that  were  gone.  0,  peaceful 
valley,  a  very  Arcadia  for  quiet  and  serenity !  Are  there 
noisy  steam  locomotives  in  existence  ?  Are  there  subtle  wires, 
transmitting  messages  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning?  Are 
there  busy  cities,  wnere  the  ceaseless  tramp  of  hurrying  feet 
proclaim  life  is  not  a  holiday  ? — stately  ships  laden  with  the 
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wealth  of  nations  ? — majestic  palaces  of  art  and  beauty  ? 
libraries  stored  with  the  intellectual  wealth  of  centuries  ?  Can 
these  things  be,  or  is  it  all  a  dream  ?  To  the  few  inhabitants 
of  this  secluded  valley  they  are  as  dreamlike  and  unreal  as  the 
enchanted  fairy  isles  of  their  ancient  legends,  or  the  mythical 
crystal  ship  in  which  Merlin  floated  away  over  endless 
waves ! 

Happy  valley !  I  fancy  the  placid  life  of  a  shepherd  here  must 
be  serenely  sweet,  wandering  over  those  pleasant  breezy  hills — 
to  see  the  fern  redden,  wither,  and  grow  green  again  ;  with  no 
anxious  wearying  thoughts  to  perplex,  no  changeful,  ever- 
varying  care,  which  seems  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  dwellers  in 
cities.  Verily  a  life  of  ideal  happiness.  Musing  on  these  things, 
I  wandered  on  and  on,  until  I  came  again  to  the  sea  shore, 
and  high  above,  on  a  steep  rock,  perceived  a  small  cottage.  By 
dint  of  much  climbing,  over  a  most  circuitous  route,  I  found 
myself  at  the  door  of  the  humble,  though  neat  and  clean 
habitation.  I  inquired  for  permission  to  remain  under  the 
shelter  of  that  roof  over-night,  and  the  cheery  voice  of  a  weather- 
browned  man  at  once  bade  me  welcome  to  such  humble  accom- 
modation as  he  was  able  to  offer.  I  entered,  and  was  immediately 
ensconced  in  the  seat  of  honour — a  large  heavy-looking  old  oak 
chair  by  the  broad  fireplace.  A  rather  pretty- looking  girl  of 
some  twenty  summers,  dressed  in  the  peculiar  costume  of  that 
part  of  the  country — a  blue  kerchief  pinned  over  a  kind  of  striped 
cloth,  half-coat,  half-gown,  with  a  short  skirt  of  the  same 
material,  and  a  thick  plaid  flannel  apron,  with  a  muslin  broad- 
bordered  cap  of  snowy  white,  i)artly  hiding  her  wavy  dark  hair, 
which  struggled  to  show  itself — moved  around  the  room.  This 
comely  damsel  was  preparing  the  frugal  evening  repast,  of  which 
I  afterwards  partook,  and  a  marvellous  dish  it  appeared  to  be  — 
a  jelly  made  of  crushed  oats,  strained,  and  eaten  with  milk  — 
palatable  and  nutritious.  Hospitable  and  intelligent  were  these 
simple  folk ;  and  we  soon  gathered  round  the  fire,  piling  high  the 
logs  until  the  warm  glow  of  the  bright  blaze  made  even  that 
homely  room  cheerful  and  comfortable.  The  fire  was  of  drift- 
wood, the  old  man  said,  and  many  were  the  spars  and  splinters 
the  tide  threw  up  of  late.  I  asked  him  of  the  Cromlechs,  and 
whether  he  had  heard  anything  about  them,  when  he  related  the 
following  story : — 

"  I  have  often  heard  of  the  great  stones  on  the  hills,  and  of  the 
Druids  who  worshipped  and  held  their  court  of  justice  there. 
In  the  olden  time,  when  this  island  had  vast  forests,  and  all  was 
our  own,  there  set  sail  from  here  Rhys,  the  black-haired,  to 
seek  the  Islands  of  Delight,  which  are  said  to  smile  near  the 
setting  Sim.  He  first  discovered  the  mighty  woods  and  plains 
of  the  far-off  West,  and  meeting  with  friendly  tryoe^  «ciy>\yras^ 
for  a  while  with  bis  people  among  the  coppeT-co\o\\te!dL\TAci3asi^. 
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But  ultimately  Ehys  determined  to  return  to  his  own  country; 
his  cupidity,  however,  tempted  him  first  to  possess  himself  of  the 
vast  wealth  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  owned  by  the 
great  chief  Yuhidthiton.  By  stratngem  he  murdered  him,  and 
then  at  once  sailed  with  his  ill-gotten  treasure  towards  his 
native  land.  But  in  mid-ocean  the  little  bark  was  becalmed  : 
wearily  the  hours  and  days  glided  by ;  the  glassy  sea  seemed 
changed  to  molten  lead ;  the  idle  sails  hung  listlessly  from  the 
yards,  and  the  ship  moved  slower  and  more  slowly  on,  Hke  a 
bird  with  broken  wing. 

"  The  impatient  crew  now  contended  for  lots  to  be  cast,  to 
discover  who  had  done  a  deed  which  h«id  brought  "the  blessing 
of  the  Evil  Genii,  which  are  ciu-ses,"  upon  them,  and  wouhi 
fain  have  mutinied ;  but  the  shaggy  brows  of  the  black-haired 
Rhys  fro^vned  them  into  (juietness.  The  sun  scorched  them 
throughout  the  weary  day,  and  terrible  darkness,  hot  and 
stifling,  fell  upon  them  by  night;  until  sickness  at  length  seized 
them — a  fatal  plague.  One  by  one  they  sank  in  death,  and 
Rhys  alone  was  left  alive.  Then  the  winds  rose.  The  sea 
foamed  and  reared  its  crested  waves  with  a  deafening  roar, 
while  the  tempest  yelled  vengeance  into  his  affrighted  soul ; 
and  day  by  day  he  sped  onward,  his  only  companions  the  livid, 
unburied  dead  in  his  plague  ship  I  At  last  he  determined  to 
abandon  the  ill-fated  vessel,  and  the  Evil  Genii,  who  would  not 
let  him  die,  jnloted  him  safely  in  an  open  boat  for  many  a 
league  until  he  reached  the  shore. 

**  0,  joy,  to  see  again  the  waWng  trees  and  well-remembered 
hills,  after  the  terrors  and  perils  of  the  stonny  deep ! 
Ceridwen,  his  wife,  greets  him  with  ecstacy,  and  his  little  son 
laughs  gaily  as  his  father  joins  in  his  sports.  The  weeks  pass 
on — minstrels  sing  the  praises  of  Ehys,  the  voyager  from 
beyond  the  sea.  But  the  ghostly  form  of  the  Indian  chieftain 
will  not  let  him  rest ;  for  ever  it  follows  him,  walks  with  him,. 
sits  beside  him  with  gloomy  menace,  a  grisly  phantom  that  will 
not  be  appeased.  Atonement  for  his  crime  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  now  save  him  from  the  avenger ;  and  one  wild  Winter  night, 
Ceridwen  sleeping  calmly  the  while,  he  bears  the  boy  away  ;  and 
rushing  down  a  rocky  path,  with  the  pitiless  rain  pelting  over 
him,  with  the  storm-wind  howling  destruction  around,  he  casts 
the  innocent  child  into  the  cruel  waters,  which  hiss  and  bubble 
and  froth  as  they  gloat  over  their  prey.  He  hurries  back  : 
Ceridwen  is  still  asleep,  but  soon  awakens  to  miss  her  darling. 
Tlie  boy  is  not  to  be  found.  Distracted  with  remorse  and  fear, 
Rhys  confesses  the  murder  of  the  Indian,  and  the  disasters  his 
crew  (whom  he  assmred  the  people  before  had  been  shipwrecked) 
had  encountered  throngh  him,  and  tried  in  \'ain  to  soothe  his 
wife  with  the  assurance  that  the  boy  in  his  sinless  innocence  wa» 
borne  hv  tedries  to  the  enchanted  isles  to  save  his  father*s  soul* 
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"  Lpng  did  the  gentle  Ceridwen  moum,  until  at  length,  weighed 
down  by  sorrow,  she  drooped  and  died.  The  people  then  sought 
Ehys,  and  bore  him  to  the  mystic  circle,  the  Cromlechs  on  the 
hill.  Tlie  Druids  and  Bards  were  there,  all  assembled  in  solemn 
conclave ;  and  the  dread  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
passed  upon  him.  He  was  led  in  silence  to  the  sea  shore,  and 
doomed  to  helplessly  drift  away  in  a  coracle  over  the  boundless, 
unfriendly  ocean  I 

#  *  *  *  *  # 

*'  The  Druids  and  Bards  have  departed,  moss  and  grassy  weeds 
creep  wildly  over  the  Cromlechs,  but  ever,  of  Winter  nights,  the 
sea  brings  back  the  wraith  of  a  ship  tossing  restlessly  on  its 
heaving  billows  in  the  dim  moonlight  mist,  and  the  fisherman 
trembles  to  see  the  ghostly  coracle  gliding  noiselessly  towards 
the  shore." 

A.  H.  Thompson. 


MY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  IRELAND. 


Journeying  from  Wales  to  Ireland,  as  I  have  often  done,  the 
contrasts  and  the  similarities  between  one  country  and  another 
have  frequently  interested  me.  Perha})s  they  will,  also,  the 
readers  of  the  Red  Dragon.  One  striking  contrast  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  South  of  Ireland  almost  at  the  first  glance.  The 
Irishman  either  does  not  care  about  flowers,  or  has  not  been 
trained  to  cultivate  them.  Look  at  a  Welshman's  garden,  and 
you  will  find  a  bit  of  everything — his  parsley  bed,  his  rhubarb, 
and  very  often  a  little  plot  of  flowers.  The  Irishman's  garden 
is  full  of  "praties"  and  cabbage,  and  nothing  more.  From 
Limerick  Junction  to  Cork  this  is  very  noticeable.  I  wonder 
they  do  not  try  to  humanise  the  people,  encourage  them  by 
agricultural  shows,  cottagers'  exhibitions,  and  the  like.  There 
is  evidently  a  fault  somewhere,  for  the  South  of  Ireland  is  a 
beautiful  country,  and  for  foliage  and  contour  of  landscape,  as 
a  friend  calls  it<,  you  might  go  a  long  way  to  see  better.  Look 
at  Queensto^vn  harbour  and  the  background,  to  wit.  It  seems  a 
pitiful  thing  to  see  from  that  point  an  incessant  emigration, 
stout  arms  and  legs  going  away  from  soil  that  can  grow  any- 
thing, and  wants  all  the  laliour  that  is  being  sent  to  other 
lands. 

I  saw  one  day  from  the  bridge  over  Limerick  Junction  a  great 
crowd  of  people  in  the  distance  coming  towards  me.  "  0,  a 
funeral,"  I  thought.  There  were  many  hundreds,  but  as  they 
came  nearer  I  saw  it  was  a  whole  host — the  complete  village,  I 
should  think — coming  to  see  two  young  women  off*.  They  were 
going  to  Cork,  then  Queenstown,  and  from  thence  to  America. 
I  spoke  to  one  of  the  girls :  she  seemed  self-possessed  enough. 
'*  Yes,"  she  said,  "  our  mother  and  father  are  dead ;  we  have 
no  relations  left,  and  are  going  over  the  sea."  "  Have  you  any 
friends  in  America?"  "No."  "Have  you  secured  any 
employment  ?"  "  No,  we  go  to  try  our  fortune."  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  the  parting,  many  kneeling  down  and  praying  for  blessings 
upon  them,  and  the  hand-shaking  and  the  embracing  we 
cannot  soon  forget. 

There  is  not  much  expenditure  amongst  the  people  for  boots 
and  shoes,  or  hats  and  bonnets.    The  women  have  a  cloak  with 
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a  hood,  and  that  answers  for  a  bonnet.  You  cannot  imagine  a 
cotter's  wife  with  straw  bonnet  and  flowers  in  it,  any  more  than 
jou  could  a  Feejee  Islander.  So  near  Wales,  and  yet,  as  the 
song  goes,  "  so  far  "  in  civilization  behind.  Women  and  men^ 
smoke.  It  is  a  wonder  they  don't  teach  the  "gintleman  as  i)ay» 
the  rent "  to  do  so  likewise.  He  is  as  much  at  home  by  the 
fireside  as  Paddy  or  his  wife. 

Talking  about  shoes  and  stockings,  I  went  into  Cork  work- 
house, and  saw  himdreds — I  was  going  to  say  thousands — of 
children,  cleanly  dressed,  of  course,  and  healthy,  but  no  stock- 
ings, no  boots  or  shoes,  no  hats.  I  enquired  the  reason,  and  wa» 
told  that  children  outside  did  not  use  them,  and  it  would  never 
do  to  be  different  inside. 

The  priests,  as  a  rule,  were  fine,  well-dressed  men  ;  thorough 
gentlemen,  their  linen  perfect,  and  their  broadcloth.  They 
were  different  from  some  of  our  dissenting  ministers  of  the  old 
school,  who  used  to  go  jfrom  place  to  place  and  live  at  their 
deacons'. 

Like  the  old  gentleman  I  once  heard  about,  who  started  one 
fine  morning,  and  as  he  went  along  he  left  a  handkerchief  in 
one  house,  a  stick  at  another,  and  an  umbrella  at  another ;  and 
when  asked  at  his  journey's  end,  answered  to  an  enquiring 
friend  as  follows  : — "  Well,  you  see,  when  I  call  for  my  hand- 
kerchief, Mrs.  Jones,  good  old  soul !  will  ask  me  to  have 
breakfast ;  Mrs.  Walters  will  be  sure  to  draw  a  pig  of  beer,  and 
put  some  bread  and  cheese  before  me,  when  I  call  there  to  see  if 
I  have  left  my  stick  ;  and  the  umbrella  is  good  for  a  quiet  cup 
of  tea  at  Mrs.  Llewelyn's." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Irish  cottager  could  not,  as  a  rule, 
put  a  dish  before  the  priest ;  some  could,  but  he  more  fre- 
quently puts  a  dish  before  them. 

I  was  much  amused  one  morning  at  a  sale  in  Cork.  An 
ironmonger  was  being  sold  up,  and  the  bellman,  who  had  been 
going  round  with  his  bell,  sat  down  by  the  door,  talking  about 
the  ruined  man.  "  'Tis  a  black  day  for  him,"  he  said ;  "  be 
jabers,  I  could  cry  a  bellyful." 

The  contrast  between  the  Irishman  proper  and  the  Fenian 
Irishman,  who  is  a  mixture  of  Yankee  and  Paddy,  is  very  great. 
One  would  imagine  that  if  the  simple-minded  cotter  coidd  be 
roused  to  exert  himself,  and  trained,  he  would  make  a  decent 
fellow.  An  Irish  gentleman  is  a  pattern,  to  my  thinking,  and 
shows  what  the  race  is  susceptible  of  becoming.  But  the  Yankee 
Irishman  is  a  caution.  He  has  been  sharpened  up  to  regard 
the  English  as  his  bom  foe,  and  the  killing  of  him  as  a  duty ; 
and  this  hate  is  extended  to  the  better  class  of  his  own  country- 
men in  Ireland  who  are  landlords  or  agents.  The  Irish  living 
in  Wales  are  very  diflferent.  Their  eyes  are  opened  to  the  fact 
that  the  English  Crovernment  is  wisely  and  generously  exercised 
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over  all — Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  or  English  alike — and  in  their 
several  communities  they  make  good,  law-abiding  citizens,  with 
only  their  little  indiscretions  now  and  then  coming  into  play. 

I  do  hope  that  the  old  antagonism  of  race  will  not  be  roused 
in  Wales.  Old  inhabitants,  like  myself,  remember  when  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  every  pay-day  in  the  colliery  districts 
between  the  Welsh  and  Irish  :  but  for  years  this  has  disap- 
peared. I  remember  when  it  was  most  uncommon  for  inter- 
marriages between  Welsh  and  Irish  to  take  place.  They  are 
not  frequent  now,  but  much  more  so  than  formerly.  I  also 
recollect  well  when  the  life  of  an  Irishman  was  regarded  as  of 
very  much  less  significance  than  that  of  a  Welshman.  At 
Aberdare  an  accident  happened  by  the  breaking  of  an  incline 
rope ;  and  a  Welshman,  being  asked  if  anyone  was  injured, 
innocently  said,  "No,  no  one,  only  an    Irishman." 

The  priests  have  great  power,  both  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and 
should  exert  it  in  the  intersets  of  order  and  good  fellowship,  or 
we  shall  have  the  whole  country  in  anarchy.  I  recollect  seeing 
one,  and  only  one,  priest  who  looked  unfitted  for  his  position  as 
a  spiritual  and  temporal  guide.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
(none  of  the  cleanest),  with  a  dudheen  (dirty  also)  in  his  mouth, 
^*and  faix,  it  was  little  wather  that  man  took  wid  his  whiskey.'' 

W.  J.  J. 


SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ROWLANDS  OF 

LLANGEITHO. 


By   Moelwyn. 


[The  masterly  sketch  of  Daniel  Rowlands,  by  the  Rev.  John  GrifiBth,  has  brought 
ns  the  following  from  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  Wales.  The  pen -picture 
of  the  times  in  which  the  great  preacher  flourished  is  equal  to  anything  in 
our  literature. — Ed.] 

EARLY  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 

From  a  moral  and  spiritual  standpoint — admittedly  the  most 
befitting  for  the  historian  in  chronicling  the  history  of  the  past 
— no  event  of  equal  importance  to  the  birth  of  Daniel  Rowlands 
took  place  in  Cardiganshire,  and  even  in  the  whole  of  the 
Principality,  in  1713.  A  man  child  is  not  an  e very-day  gift  of 
Providence.  Of  mere  niale  children  there  is  every  year  an 
abundant  crop.  Pant-y-beudy,  a  very  ordinary  farmhouse  built 
on  an  elevated  spot  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  silvery  Aevon, 
between  Llangeitho  and  Llancwnlle,  was  the  birthplace  of  our 
hero.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  made  it  my  special  business  to 
pay  a  visit  to  this  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  country.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  agreeable  company  and  invalu- 
able aid  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Jones,  of  Dolan-bach,  a  very 
shrewd,  intelligent  man,  and  who  had  at  his  tongue's  end  all 
the  traditional  lore  of  Llangeitho,  as  well  as  of  all  the  districts 
round  about  it.  When  we  visited  Pant-y-beudy,  there  remained 
of  the  old  house  where  Rowlands  was  bom  oily  one  gable  end. 
A  new  and  somewhat  smart  house  had  been  built  in  its  stead, 
but  as  I  did  not  expect  that  a  second  Rowlands  would  ever  see 
the  light  there,  I  cared  nothing  for  it ;  but  I  had  a  great  desire 
to  see  the  old  one,  with  its  strong  corded  network  of  ivy,  binding 
together  the  weather  side  of  its  mud-covered  walls,  hiding  their 
many  cracks  and  crannies,  and  clothing  them  with  a  well-fitting 
garment  of  unfading  green. 

Humble  as  were  the  roof  and  hearth  of  the  old  house,  ihey 
were  redeemed  from  commonalty  by  the  hallowed  associations 
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which  clustered  around  them.  It  is  characteristic  of  genius  that 
it  lends  a  portion  of  its  own  undying  interest  to  the  most 
insignificant  surroundings. 

This  homestead  was  thatched  and  old-fashioned,  consisting  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  good-sized  kitchen  and  a  parlour,  or  upper 
end,  as  it  was  more  usually  called,  where  was  a  "cupboard 
bed,"  and  which  was  generally  used  as  a  bedroom.  The  kitchen 
chimney,  of  the  bonnet  style,  was  very  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
there  were  settles  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  which  was  placed  on 
the  hearth  and  fed  with  peat  and  wood ;  while  a  section  of  an  old 
wheel  tire  served  the  purposes  of  a  modern  fender.  This  apart- 
ment was  used  by  the  family  as  a  cooking  kitchen  and  living 
room.  It  was  here  that  the  clergyman*  and  his  spouse,  with  the 
male  members  of  the  household,  spent  the  long  Winter  evenings. 
The  men-servants  amused  themselves  by  making  wooden  spoons, 
ladles,  baskets,  and  kitchen  besoms  for  sweeping  the  earthen 
floors.  The  maid-servants  were  engaged  in  spinning  the  wool 
out  of  which  the  upper  garments  of  the  family  were  to  be  made. 
King  Cotton  was  not  known  in  that  retired  region.  The  natives 
had  faith  in  wool,  for  it  had  from  time  immemorial  kept  warm 
the  sheep  on  the  surrounding  uplands  during  the  blasts  and 
storms  of  Winter,  and  in  no  other  than  woollen  garments  did 
they  deem  it  safe  for  themselves  to  be  clad  from  head  to  heel. 

Their  bill  of  fare  was  simple,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
same  for  master,  mistress,  and  servants.  Their  barley  bread, 
oat  cake,  and  flummery  were  made  sure  to  them,  except  when  the 
seasons  proved  unfavourable.  Butchers'  meat,  wheaten  bread, 
tea  and  coflFee,  were  for  the  most  part  unknown  luxuries  to  them. 
Tea  kettles  and  teapots  were  as  scarce  in  the  parish  as  righteous 
men  in  Sodom.  Their  diet  was  chiefly  farinaceous,  and  lubricated 
with  milk,  milk  porridge,  whey,  meat  broth,  and  gruel.  From 
hooks,  driven  into  the  rafters  of  the  kitehen  loft,  were  suspended 
hams,  flitches  of  bacon,  and  sides  of  beef.  The  beef,  it  must  be 
admitted,  could  lay  no  particular  claims  to  tenderness.  It  was 
salted  and  dried.  It  was  not  a  young  beast  that  was  fatted  and 
slaughtered,  but  an  aged  cow,  well  stricken  in  years,  and 
unlikely,  by  reason  of  her  infirmities,  to  hear  the  cuckoo  of  the 
coming  Spring.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  she  was  turned  into  a 
field  of  latter-math,  which  it  was  hoped  she  would  use  all 
diligence  in  converting  into  a  little  flesh  on  her  starving  skeleton 
in  consideration  of  her  exclusive  right  of  pasturing  over  the 
whole  of  it.  The  meat  found  on  her  was  tryingly  tough  and 
sinewy,  but  the  eaters  were  furnished  with  grinders  whose 
enamel  had  never  been  exposed  to  the  sweets  and  acids  of 
confectionery.  A  piece  of  this  leathery  beef  was,  along  with  a 
lump  of  fet  bacon,  thrown,  on  Sundays  and  gala  days,  into  a 
huge  pot  half  filled  with  water,  partially  thickened  with  oatmeal^ 

^Bowlands'  father  was  one. 
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and  on  whose  boiling  surface  chopped  leeks  and  other  herbs 
were  kept  merrily  dancing.  There  was  cheese,  but  it  was  a 
sturdy  protestant,  preferring  being  burnt  into  a  cinder  when  set 
before  the  fire  to  melting  into  the  tenderness  of  a  Cheshire.  A 
Welshman's  rabbit,  or,  properly  speaking,  rare  bit,  is  a  piece  of 
cheese  that  makes  it  posssible  for  it  to  melt  when  exposed  to 
heat.  Like  its  skim  brother  of  Suffolk,  '*  dogs  might  bark  at  it, 
pigs  might  grunt  at  it,  but  neither  of  them  dare  attack  it." 
The  butter,  alas !  had  been  summarily  divorced  from  it,  and  it 
partook  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  nether  millstone. 
The  servants  never  touched  butter,  except  on  churning  days, 
when  each  was  allowed  a  tiny  bit,  about  the  size  of  a  five-shilling 
piece,  just  enough  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  what  it 
was  like.  The  drink  of  these  primitive  people  was  water,  milk 
and  water,  butter  milk,  and  whey.  On  grand  occasions,  such  as 
weddings  and  christenings,  bushels  of  malt  were  brewed,  and 
well  hopped,  of  which  they  were  apt  to  partake  somewhat  too 
copiously.  An  occasional  cask  of  grog,  smuggled  on  the 
adjoining  coast,  found  its  way  into  these  usually  abstemious  home- 
steads, and  they  were  careful  to  stow  them  away  in  hiding 
places  little  likely  to  be  suspected  by  the  revenue  officers.  The 
people,  however,  enjoyed  many  compensating  advantages.  They 
inspired  the  purest  oxygen  from  morning  to  night,  and  from 
night  to  morning,  for  their  houses  were  far  enough  from  being 
airtight.  Plain  and  coarse  as  their  fare  was,  they  that  lived  on 
it  were  enviable  pictures  of  rude,  robust  health.  The  arms  of 
the  servant  girls,  who  did  their  share  of  field  work,  were  always 
bare,  except  on  Simdays  and  holidays,  and  they  were  stout 
enough  to  serve  as  legs  to  the  puny  damsels  of  our  crowded 
cities  and  manufacturing  towns ;  while  their  white  teeth,  rosy 
cheeks,  lips,  and  carrot-coloured  tongues,  offered  few  induce- 
ments to  an  apothecary  to  settle  among  them. 

But  the  educational,  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  was  dismal  and  disgraceful.  The  Scriptures  had,  it  is 
true,  been  for  some  time  translated  into  the  vernacular,  but  the 
number  of  copies  printed  was  very  inconsiderable.  And  the 
Bible  was  now  and  again  put  to  very  singular'  uses.  It  is 
authentically  related  that  a  poor  man,  much  afflicted  with 
asthma,  was  recommended  to  place  a  Bible  under  his  head  for 
three  successive  nights,  in  order  to  facilitate  respiration,  and 
thereby  secure  a  good  night's  sleep.  His  wife,  after  hunting 
the  whole  parish  for  the  healing  volume,  succeeded  at  length 
in  obtaining  the  loan  of  an  English  copy  from  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  obedience  to  the  directions  given 
her,  she  set  the  book  under  the  asthmatic's  head,  and  according 
to  her  account — a  believing  one,  no  doubt — he  slept  soundly. 
Another  man,  a  farmer,  had  a  cow  taken  bad  on  a  Sunday. 
After  giving  her  some  physic,  she  became  so  much  worse  that 
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after  which  they  betook  themselves  to  the  playground,  where 
when  the  weather  permitted,  they  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  pursuing  athletic  sports.  The 
young  clergyman  was  the  ringleader  of  the  younger  parishioners, 
and  the  "  harj^)  and  fiddle  "  of  every  company.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  his  manner  of  life  during  the  first  two  years  of  his 
curacy ;  but  as  he  was  a  young  man  of  natmally  superior 
abilities,  the  intellectual  being  the  stronger  pait  of  his  nature, 
he  soon  grew  tired  of  a  life  which  ofiered  no  attractions  to  one 
who  felt  conscious  that  there  were  within  him  other  and  better 
elements  than  those  which  constitute  the  mere  animal — jolly 
and  hearty,  it  might  be,  and  eminently  fitted  to  make  a  boon 
companion,  but  still  a  mere  animal.  His  highly  mercurial 
temjierament  and  his  potential  intellectual  power  preserved 
him  from  sinking  into  a  sot  and  glutton.  Finding  that  his 
dissenting  neighbour,  the  Eev.  Philip  Pugh,  was  popular,  and 
attracting  crowds  to  hear  him,  he  became  anxious  to  ascertain 
what  it  was  that  made  him  popular,  for  he  began  to  desire 
popularity.  He  immediately  set  about  changing  the  character 
of  his  discourses,  which  had  hitherto  been  of  a  very  innocuous 
kind.  He  selected  the  most  denunciatory  texts  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible,  and  by  means  of  natural  oratory  he  succeeded  in 
rousing  the  whole  parish — not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  a  view 
to  a  change  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  but 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  that  he  might  become  popular 
among  his  flock.  He  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  in  gaining 
his  object,  and  received  the  reward  which  he  sought,  which  was 
popularity.  And  more  than  that — he  succeeded,  unintentionally, 
it  is  true,  in  persuading  about  a  hundred  of  his  hearers  to  be 
Christians  before  he  himself  had  became  one. 

About  this  time  there  came,  providentially^  to  preach  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Llanddewi-brefi,  the  Eev.  Griffith 
Jones,  of  Lknddowror,  Carmarthenshire.  He  was  a  powerful 
evangelical  preacher,  and  the  first  systematic  educator  that 
Wales  ever  had.  The  village  of  Llanddewi  is  obscure  enough, 
yet  a  synod  once  met  here,  at  which  St.  David  was  present,  and 
it  was  here,  in  this  out-of-the-way  spot  among  the  hills,  that  a 
number  of  learned  bishops  of  the  old  British  Church  met  for 
the  purpose  of  formally  and  authoritatively,  in  an  eedesiaatical 
sense,  considering  the  Pelagian  heresy.  The  Church  then  was 
larger  than  now,  and  was  capable  of  holding  some  three 
thousand  people.  In  those  days,  preaching  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  novelty,  and  the  fame  of  the  popular  preacher  had 
brought  together  from  all  the  surrounding  glens,  valleys,  and 
uplands  a  congregation  so  large  that  there  was  scarcely  stand- 
ing room  in  the  sacred  edifice.  All  the  roads,  lanes,  and  paths 
leading  to  the  village  were  thronged  vdth  horsemen  and 
pedestrians,  and  the  usually  quiet  place  looked  more  like  a  £ur 
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he  feared  she  would  have  died,  when  he  ran  into  the  house  to 
fetch  a  Bible,  out  of  which  he  read  a  chapter  for  her  benefit. 
The  reader  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  she  rallied  and  was 
restored  to  her  usual  health.  On  one  occasion,  a  clergyman 
and  his  clerk  went  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer  who  was  supposed  to  lie  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
clerk  reached  the  house  before  his  clerical  master,  and  the 
farmer's  wife,  observing  that  he  had  in  his  hand  a  green  bag, 
desired  to  know  what  it  contained.  "  The  Bible  and  the  Book 
of  Conmion  Prayer,"  was  the  answer.  Her  curiositj  was  greatly 
excited,  and  she  asked  him  to  show  her  the  Bible,  as  she  had 
never  seen  one.  Pulling  it  out  of  the  bag,  he  held  it  in  his 
hand,  saying  "  Here  it  is."  After  looking  at  it  carefully,  the 
poor  woman  broke  out  into  the  following  form  of  thanksgiving  : 
"Blessed  be  the  Highest!  there  never  was  a  Bible  in  this  house 
before,  nor,  blessed  be  God !  was  there  any  need  of  one." 

LLANDDEWI-BREFI  AND  GRIFFITH  JONES  OF 

LLANDDOWEOR. 

There  is  a  saying  in  Cardiganshire  that  in  that  county 
*'  every  farmer  rears  a  pig  and  a  parson."  Daniel  Rowlands 
was  one  of  a  numerous  family,  the  son  and  grandson  of  a 
parson.  The  res  auguata  domi,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pocket 
infirmities  of  his  father,  made  it  impossible  to  send'his  son,  who 
was  intended  for  the  Church,  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  was 
educated  at  a  clerical  school  in  Hereford,  and  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  was  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  Llangeitho,  with 
which  his  name  will  be  for  ever  associated. 

It  would  be  worse  than  spurious  charity — it  would,  in  fact, 
be  downright  falsehood — to  maintain  that  young  Rowlands  was 
moraUy  qualified  for  the  sacred  calling  which  he  had  himself 
chosen,  or  had  been  chosen  for  him.  He  possessed  great 
potential  brain-power,  but  was  very  far  firom  being  seriously 
disposed.  He  must,  however,  be  judged  now  by  the  standards 
then  recognised.  As  a  general  rule,  piety  and  ^'  aptness  to  teach  " 
were  not  considered  so  necessary  in  a  candidate  for  ordination 
as  a  competeilt  knowledge  of  certain  specified  subjects  ;  and  if 
he  passed  the  appointed  examinations  satisfactorily,  little 
account  was  taken  of  his  religious  and  teaching  qualifications. 
Rowlands  was  certainly  no  exception  to  the  too  general  rule. 
He  did  his  duty,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  same  fashion  as  other 
clergymen  around  him,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
dissatisfied  with  himself.  He  rattled  rapidly  through  the 
prayers  and  lessons  of  the  church  service  in  the  morning, 
delivered  a  brief  homily  in  a  very  off-handed  perfunctory 
manner,  and  then,  having  done  his  day's  work,  would  resort, 
along  with  the  male  members  of  his  flock,  to  the  village  alehouse, 
mJbere  tbejr  imbibed  quite  enough  of  the  landlord's  home-brewed, 
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after  which  they  betook  themselves  to  the  playground,  where 
when  the  weather  permitted,  they  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  pursuing  athletic  sports.  The 
young  clergyman  was  the  ringleader  of  the  younger  parishioners, 
and  the  "  harp  and  fiddle  "  of  every  company.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  his  manner  of  life  during  the  first  two  years  of  his 
curacy ;  but  as  he  was  a  young  man  of  natmally  superior 
abilities,  the  intellectual  being  the  stronger  part  of  his  nature, 
he  soon  grew  tired  of  a  life  which  ofiered  no  attractions  to  one 
who  felt  conscious  that  there  were  within  him  other  and  better 
elements  than  those  which  constitute  the  mere  animal — jolly 
and  hearty,  it  might  be,  and  eminently  fitted  to  make  a  boon 
companion,  but  still  a  mere  animal.  His  highly  mercurial 
temjierament  and  his  potential  intellectual  power  preserved 
him  from  sinking  into  a  sot  and  glutton.  Finding  that  his 
dissenting  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Philip  Pugh,  was  popular,  and 
attracting  crowds  to  hear  him,  he  became  anxious  to  ascertain 
what  it  was  that  made  him  popular,  for  he  began  to  desire 
popularity.  He  immediately  set  about  changing  the  character 
of  his  discourses,  which  had  hitherto  been  of  a  very  innocuous 
kind.  He  selected  the  most  denunciatory  texts  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible,  and  by  means  of  natural  oratory  he  succeeded  in 
rousing  the  whole  parish — not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  a  view 
to  a  change  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  but 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  that  he  might  become  popular 
among  his  fiock.  He  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  in  gaining 
his  object,  and  received  the  reward  which  he  sought,  which  was 
popularity.  And  more  than  that — he  succeeded,  unintentionally, 
it  is  true,  in  persuading  about  a  hundred  of  his  hearers  to  be 
C'hristians  before  he  himself  had  became  one. 

About  this  time  there  came,  providentiaUyy  to  preach  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Llanddewi-brefi,  the  Rev.  Griffith 
Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  Carmarthenshire.  He  was  a  powerful 
evangelical  preacher,  and  the  first  systematic  educator  that 
Wales  ever  had.  The  village  of  Llanddewi  is  obscure  enough, 
yet  a  synod  once  met  here,  at  which  St.  David  was  present,  and 
it  was  here,  in  this  out-of-the-way  spot  among  the  hills,  that  a 
number  of  learned  bishops  of  the  old  British  Church  met  for 
the  purpose  of  formally  and  authoritatively,  in  an  ecdesiaatical 
sense,  considering  the  Pelagian  heresy.  The  Church  then  wag 
larger  than  now,  and  was  capable  of  holding  some  three 
thousand  people.  In  those  days,  preaching  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  novelty,  and  the  fame  of  the  popular  preacher  had 
brought  together  from  all  the  surrounding  glens,  valleys,  and 
uplands  a  congregation  so  large  that  there  was  scarcely  stand- 
ing room  in  the  sacred  edifice.  All  the  roads,  lanes,  and  paths 
leading  to  the  village  were  thronged  with.  liOT««m&XL  «xA 
pedestrians^  and  the  usually  quiet  place  looked  '!noTe^5Jit<b%.*^^' 
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than  aught  else.  There  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Thomas,  Congregational  minister  of  Solva,  near  St.  David's,  a 
thick  volume  of  MS.  sermons  by  the  Rev.  GriflSth  Jones.  They 
are  all  written  in  full,  and  in  a  clear  legible  hand,  and  so  perfect 
that  there  is  no  omission  or  erasure  of  a  word  ;  every  "  t"  is 
crossed,  and  every  "  i  "  dotted,  while  the  punctuation  is  faultless. 
Every  sentence  is  fit  for  the  press.  The  text  of  every  discourse  is 
written  in  full,  and  between  it  and  the  first  sentence  of  the 
sermon  there  was  left  a  space  for  entering  the  names  of  the 
places  at  which  such  discourse  had  been  preached,  and  the 
date  of  the  delivery.  It  was  on  a  day  (I  forget  which)  in  April, 
1737,  that  Mr.  Jones  preached  at  Llanddewi,  and  the  subject, 
taken  from  Mat.  xxii.,  11,  was  "the  man  without  the  wedding 
garment."  Among  the  multitude  who  went  to  hear  the  greiit 
preacher  was  Rowlands,  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  who 
was  probably  induced  to  do  so,  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
clergyman's  evangelical  views,  and  admiration  of  his  earnest 
useful  life,  but  partly  out  of  curiosity,  and  partly  from  a  desire 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  secret  of  his  popularity,  so  that  he 
himself  might,  by  the  acqusition  of  the  same  style  of  thought 
and  delivery,  draw  as  many  people  after  him. 

So  full  was  the  church,  that  Rowlands  had  to  stand  during 
the  whole  of  the  service,  and  he  had  taken  up  a  position  opposite  to 
and  very  near  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  supposed  that  he  was 
personally  known  to  the  preacher,  but  his  countenance  and 
general  bearing  betrayed  so  much  levity,  haughtiness  and  pride 
that  the  good  man  was  so  grieved  in  spirit  that  he  suddenly 
paused  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  clasped  his  hands,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  to  God  on  behalf  of  the 
young  man  before  him.  And  no  sooner  was  it  oflFered  than  it 
was  answered,  for  at  the  close  of  the  ser\'ice  the  proud  self- 
suificient  spirit  of  Rowlands  was  humbled  to  the  very  dust.  He 
left  Llanddewi  church  an  altered  man :  the  barbed  arrow  of 
conviction  had  lodged  in  his  heart.  On  his  way  home  his 
depression  was  such,  in  consequence  of  the  eflfect  produced  on 
his  mind  by  Mr.  Jones's  discourse,  that  he  was  ready  to  faint, 
and  he  vowed  he  would  never  attempt  to  preach  again.  The 
persons  in  whose  company  he  returned  home  expressed  their 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  service  at  church,  declaring  they 
had  never  heard  such  a  sermon  before  in  their  life.  Their 
words  were  nearly  killing  Rowlands;  but  one  man  who  rode 
next  to  him  begged  leave  to  diflfer  from  those  who  were  loud 
in  Mr.  Jones's  praise,  and  stated  that  he  himself  had  received 
no  benefit  from  the  discourse  of  the  popular  preacher.  "  Well, 
well/'  said  he,  "you  may  praise  Mr.  Jones  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  little  parson  of 
Llangeitho;"  at  the  same  time  gently  tapping  Rowlands  on  the 
shoulder  as  be  said  so. 
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These  were  words  spoken  in  season,  and  they  served  in  a 
great  measure  to  revive  his  fainting  spirit,  and  lead  him  to 
say  within  himself,  "  Who  knows  but  the  Lord  may  be  pleased 
to  make  use  of  a  poor  creature  like  myself." 

"HEN    GAPEL    YSTBADFFIN,"* 

Where  Eowlands  Officiated  the  First  Time  out  of  his 

OWN  Parish. 

For  some  years  Rowlands  acted  strictly  on  the  parochial 
system,  confining  his  ministrations  to  his  own  parishioners ;  but 
while  he  stuck  to  his  own  church,  his  congregation  on  Sundays 
consisted  of  hundreds  who  had  left  their  own  churches  in  order 
to  hear  him.  The  circumstance  which  Jirst  led  him  to  extend 
his  labours  beyond  his  own  parish  was  the  following.  A  young 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llangeitho  had  got  married  to 
a  farmer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Carmarthen. 
During  one  of  her  visits  to  her  sister  she  was  induced  to  go  to 
hear  Rowlands,  to  whom,  since  his  conversion,  his  opponents — 
and  he  had  not  a  few — had  given  the  8obi%quet  of  "  cracked 
parson."  After  her  return  from  church,  she  was  observed  to  be 
very  silent,  serious,  and  sad.  WTien  asked  the  reason,  she  gave 
no  satisfactory  explanation.  The  following  morning  she  returned 
to  her  home,  which  was  twenty  miles  off.  The  next  Sabbath 
morning,  while  her  sister  and  family  were  preparing  to  go  to 
church,  the  farmyard  gate  was  heard  to  close  with  a  clank,  and 
immediately  followed  the  sound  of  a  horse's  clattering  hoofs. 
In  so  retired  and  solitary  a  spot,  far  away  from  public  thorough- 
fares, with  their  constant  traffic  and  travel,  the  least  unusual 
sound  was  enough  to  excite  curiosity  and  even  alarm.  The 
Llangeitho  woman  rushed  to  the  door,  and  hurriedly  inquired  of 
her  sister  from  Carmarthenshire,  whom  she  did  not  expect  to  see 
that  morning,  if  there  was  anything  wrong  at  home.  «  All  is 
right  at  home,"  was  the  answer.  Then  asked  her  sister,  "  What 
has  brought  you  over  the  mountain  this  morning  ?  "  "  Some- 
thing that  your  *  cracked  parson '  said  last  Sunday  morning," 
was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  Tnuat  hear  him  again,  for  I  have  spent  a 
most  wretched  week."  And  she  did  hear  him,  and  obtained 
peace  of  mind.  In  a  short  time  she  came  to  hear  him  again, 
when  she  sought  an  interview  with  him.  She  gave  him  a 
deplorable  account  of  the  irreligious  condition  of  her  neighbours, 
and  besought  him  to  come  and  preach  to  them.  He  said  he 
would  if  she  could  obtain  the  resident  clergyman's  consent  to  his 
occupying  his  pulpit.  The  woman  told  him  she  thought  that 
might  easily  be  got.  She  returned  home,  saw  the  clergjnoian, 
repeated  to  him  the  conversation  she  had  had  with  Rowlands, 
and  obtained  his  consent  to  his  preaching  in  the  church.  The 
result  of  the  interview  with  her  own  ministei  t\ie'voTCL'BcaxQ3aJ«J6^ 

*  See  WUliamB  of  Pantycelyn^s  Elegy  to  'BLo^lsovdA. 
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known  to  Rowlands,  and  a  Sunday  is  appointed  for  the  promised 
visit.  There  is  nothing  apparently  so  important  in  this  simple 
idrcomstance  as  to  retjuire  a  detailed  account  of  it,  and  yet  the 
evangelization  of  the  Principality  was  promdentiaUy  contingent 
upcn  Rowlands'  stepping  out  of  his  own  parish  at  the  request  of 
a  small  Welsh  farmer's  wife,  for  the  lirst  time  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  people  living  at  a  distance.  It  was,  in  his  person,  the 
revival  of  itinerant  preaching,  to  which  Wales  owes  its  present 
state  of  religious  prosperity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  when  he  had  engaged  to 
preach  at  the  church  in  (Carmarthenshire,  he  rose  earlier  than 
usual,  and  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  furnishing  himself  with  a 
thick  slice  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  cheese,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  set  oft*  for  his  destination.  He  was  a  gallant  horseman,  and 
generally  rode  a  well-bred,  well  fed,  and  spirited  horse.  On  this 
occasion  he  had  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  travel,  not  over  a 
good  road,  but  for  one-fourth  of  the  journey  along  rutty  lanes, 
and  then  over  a  number  of  lofty  hills,  across  deep  glens  and 
bridgeless  rivers,  dangerous  to  ford  when  flooded  by  Winter  or 
Summer  rains.  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  promising  a  hot,  burn- 
ing day.  The  valley  of  the  Tivy,  which  he  had  to  cross,  and 
the  glen  leading  into  it  along  which  he  had  to  i)ass,  were  covered 
with  thick  mist,  which  the  rays  of  the  sun,  just  risen  above  the 
horizon,  had  not  cleared  away,  and  the  only  sounds  that  reached 
his  ear  were  the  crowing  of  chanticleer  and  the  calls  of  milk- 
maids to  the  lowing  kine.  The  way  was  long,  because  it  was 
rough  and  dangerous.  The  rider,  who  generally  galloped  when- 
ever practicable,  was  forced  to  creep  at  a  snail's  pace  instead  of 
flying  along  the  road.  The  news  that  the  "  cracked  parson  "  was 
to  preach  at  this  church  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  a  congre- 
gation had  come  together  which  more  than  filled  the  building, 
long  before  the  time  for  commencing  service,  and  the  })reacher 
was  after  his  time  in  consequence  of  the  slow  rate  at  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  travel.  The  people  began  to  manifest 
signs  of  impatience,  and  even  to  express  doubts  that  the  preacher 
would  not  fulfil  his  engagement.  To  relieve  the  weariness  of 
waiting,  a  number  of  men  set  out  in  the  direction  from  which 
he  was  to  come,  and  they  extemporised  a  species  of  telegraphic 
communication,  by  placing  themselves  at  audible  distances  firom 
each  other ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  furthest  from  the 
church,  and  the  first  to  descry  the  preacher,  was  to  shout 
the  news  to  the  nearest  sentinel,  and  he  to  the  next,  and 
so  on  to  the  last  in  the  series,  whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  announce 
to  the  crowd  the  joyful  fact  of  his  coming.  At  length  he  make.«i 
his  appearance.  He  is  impetuous  and  impatient  in  his 
movements  at  all  times,  and  especially  so  when  excited,  and  he 
da/rts  through  the  low  porch  and  into  the  church,  where, 
thronfired  as  it  is,  a  pathway  is  instantly  made  for  the  man  of 
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God  through  the  crowd  to  the  pulpit.  Only  a  Turner  or  a 
Leech  could  do  full  justice  to  the  surroundings  of  the  church, 
and  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  congregation.  The 
church,  or  rather  chapel-of-ease,  of  Ystradflfin,  is  situated  in  a 
narrow  slip  of  ground,  between  two  volcanic  hills  which  rise 
abrubtly  on  the  northern  side  of  a  deep  basin-like  hollow,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  mountain.  Around  it  are  a  number  of 
venerable  yew  trees,  among  whose  branches  may  be  heard  the 
soft  sad  sighing  of  the  wind — ever  favourable  to  a  minor — when 
it  plays  on  the  leaf-strings  of  the  forest.  The  spot  is  one  of 
delicious  seclusion.  There  is  not  a  house  or  a  hut  in  sight. 
Nothing  ordinarily  breaks  on  its  silence  and  solitude,  save  the 
ripple  of  the  Towy  hard  by,  the  plaintive  bleating  of  some 
lambkin  that  has  lost  sight  of  its  dam,  and  the  echoing  tones  of 
shepherds,  as  they  carry  on  a  dialogue  from  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  hollow.  If  one  could  be  in  love  with  the  grave  anywhere, 
this  is  the  spot ;  and  if  mere  place  can  afford  any  aid  towards 
oflFering  true  worship,  this  is  the  spot  that  can  do  it.  The 
•congregation  is  of  the  most  motley  kind,  and  is  such  a  collection 
of  originaUy  as  can  nowhere  be  found  at  present.  The  people 
have  come  from  the  remotest  glen  ends,  far  away  among  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  bleakest  hill  tops,  and  from  afar  down 
the  valley  of  the  Towy.  The  patriarchs  of  the  whole  district 
are  there,  having  some  of  them  hobbled  on  crutches  or 
staves ;  others  having  ridden  on  wild-looking  ponies,  with  long 
tails  sweeping  the  ground,  and  shaggy  manes.  Some  of  these 
are  shod,  but  many  more  unshod  ;  some  saddled,  but  the  majority 
unsaddled  ;  by  a  bridle  some  are  tied  to  the  hedges  in  the  lane 
leading  to  the  church,  but  many  more  are  attached  to  them  by 
rush  and  hair  halters.  It  would  puzzle  an  antiquary  to 
determine  the  period  when  the  garments  worn  by  the  males  and 
the  females  first  came  into  fashion.  There  is  a  forest  of  tall 
conical  hats  on  the  heads  of  the  women,  the  more  respectable  of 
whom  wear  long  scarlet  cloaks,  while  the  humbler  sort  sport  blue 
ones,  but  equally  long.  The  elderly  portion  of  the  men  wear 
their  hair  in  long  skeins  over  their  shoulders,  while  their  head- 
pieces are  wrapped  in  thick  woollen  nightcaps.  Bare-legged 
shepherd  boys  are  there  in  great  numbers,  and  a  multitude  of 
dogs,  and  these  seeing  so  many  men  and  women  together,  and 
no  sheep,  are  sadly  puzzled  what  to  make  of  the  gathering. 
The  motives  which  have  brought  this  mixed  multitude  together 
are  equally  various.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  about  the 
motive  of  one  man,  a  gentleman  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for  he  has  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  sport  of 
the  "  cracked  parson."  He  is  a  notorious  Sabbath-breaker,  and 
spends  his  Sundays,  along  with  a  number  of  his  neighbours, 
in  catching  fish.  He  purposely  takes  his  ataxid  e\o^  \/ci  >5ckfc\xcKs^» 
of  the  pvlpit,  BO  that,  by  his  conspicuouB  poe\\io\i)  Yl'^  TEi5k!^D&.\se^ 
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ueen  by  the  preacher  whom  he  meant  to  annoy,  and  the  people 

whom  he  proi)08ed  to  entertain  by  the  part  he  had  elected  to 

act.     Kowlands  was  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  and  it  required 

Kome   spirit  to  encounter  his   keen,  cold,   piercing   eye.     He 

experienced  no  annoyance  while  he  read  the  lessons  and  prayers, 

into  which  he  breathed  a  spirit  which  made  them  fall  on  the 

ears  of  the   people   as   they  had   never   done   before.     Never 

before   had    the   grand    service    of    the   Church    of    England 

been  read  with  such  impressiveness  and  power  in  that  House  of 

God  among  the  mountains.     But  no  sooner  had  he  announced 

his  text  and  commenced  his  discoui*se  than  this  man  began  to 

exchange  ironical  smiles  and  contemptuous  looks  with  his  own 

chosen  associates,  and  at  length  he  went  so  far  as  even  to  make 

fiprimaces  at  the  preacher.     Kowlands,  however,  did  not  heed 

him,  but  went  on  as  though  he  saw  him  not.     But  he  is  moved, 

but  only  by  a  fervent  zeal  for  God,  and  compassion  towards 

erring  men.     He  is  always  a  rapid  speaker,  and  his  words  crack 

with   fire  and  flash  with  flame.     His  utterance  is  startlingly 

emphatic,  and  abrupt  as  a  clap  of  thunder.     His  manner  is 

constantly  changing.     Now  denunciations  are  poured  forth  with 

the  rattle  of  hailstones  and  the  caustic  of  vitriol ;  and  anon 

there  are  heard  remonstrances  and  pleadings  which  make  the 

speaker's  voice  tremulous  with  the  tenderness  which  yearns  over 

the  prodigal  and  sinful.     There  is  no  rant,  no  physical  violence^ 

It  is  seldom  that  the  preacher  lifts  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet, 

but  its  tones  are  shrill  as  those  of  a  clarion  and  ringing  as  those 

of  a  bell.     But  what  has  become  of  the  vain  trifler  before  him  ? 

The  colour  has  long  quitted  his  cheek,  leaving  it  blanched  with 

terror;  and  sturdy  as  he  was,  his  knees  trembled  under  him,  and 

he  would  have  fallen  fainting  to  the  groimd,  but  for  the  offer  of  a 

seat,  into  which  he  helplessly  sank.     His  countenance  is  soiled 

with  commingled  streams  of  cold  perspiration  and  briny  tears. 

The  sermon  has  closed  atHruptly,  as  Bowlands  always  ended 

his  discourses,  and  the  people  are  left  longing,  but  not  loathing. 

At  the  end  of  the  service,  the  disturber  went  to  the  preacher^ 

begged  his  pardon  with  a  touching  emphasis  for  attempting  to 

disturb  him,  admitted,  under  a  burning  sense  of  shame,  that 

he  had  come  to  mock,  and  in  the  same  breath  thanked  God 

with  a  wild  impassioned  fervour  that  he  was  prepared  to  pray. 

He  invited  Sowlands  to  his  house,  and  from  that  day  to  that 

of  his  death  continued  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  communicant 

of  his  church  at  Llangeitho,  though  distant  twenty  miles  from 

his  home.     He  was  one  of  thirty  who  were  converted  under  that 

sermon. 

SACRAMENT  SUNDAY  AT  LLANGEITHO. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Sabbath  when  Holy  Com- 
munion was  to  be  celebrated,  there  was  always  held  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day  a  preliminary  service  called  the  **  preparatory 
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meeting,"  at  which  Rowlands  invariably  preached,  and  it 
was  followed  by  another  service  in  the  afternoon,  which  was 
conducted  by  lay  preachers,  whose  gifts  it  was  thus  sought  to 
cultivate  as  a  preparation  for  future  work  as  evangelists.  These 
services  were  very  numerously  attended  by  strangers  from  a 
distance,  who  filled  all  the  farmhouses  and  cottages  within  a 
radius  of  several  miles,  but  the  multitude  are  to  come  on  the 
morrow,  and  they  are  already  on  their  way.  Many  of  them  are 
on  horseback,  but  many  more  are  on  foot.  Several  from 
Carnarvonshire  have  crossed  the  Cardigan  Bay  in  boats,  which 
they  leave  at  Aberystwyth,  whence  at  early  dawn  they  proceed 
on  foot  across  the  hills  to  Llangeitho,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
And  should  the  morning  be  fine,  the  whole  county  is  alive  with 
people  wending  their  way  to  tliis,  their  Mecca.  Streams  of 
them  are  seen  treading  the  distant  mountain  passes,  or  speckling 
the  hillsides,  and  as  these  various  parties  enter  the  leafy  lanes 
leading  to  the  village,  the  throng  is  almost  impassable.  On  the 
morning  of  this  exciting  day,  Rowlands  is  up  very  early,  as  he 
cannot  sleep  for  nervous  anxiety.  He  is  taciturn  to  stemess, 
yet  restless  to  feverishness.  He  is  in  and  out  of  the  house 
scores  of  times  in  course  of  an  hour.  The  last  place  he  is 
seen  in  before  the  commencement  of  the  service  is  the  banks 
of  the  silvery  Aevon,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  a  meadow  in 
front  of  his  house.  Here  he  walks  to  and  fro,  fast  and  furious, 
with  the  message  of  God  burning  in  his  heait,  and  his  mind 
stretched  at  its  greatest  tension  with  holy  solicitude  to  benefit 
the  throng  whose  humming  voices  and  tramping  footsteps  are 
heard  by  him  in  his  retreat  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Every  now  and  then  he  suddenly  stops,  directing  his  eye 
towards  the  north,  and  straining  his  ear  to  catch  a  sound  which 
he  momentarily  expects  to  hear.  At  length,  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill  behind  his  house,  and  over  which  there  is  a  road,  there 
bursts  in  the  glen  below,  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  the 
shout  of  a  multitude  as  they  come  in  sight  of  what  was  to  them 
the  sacred  place  of  the  Almighty.  "  Here  they  come,"  cries 
Rowlands,  "  bringing  heaven  with  them  ! "  An  hour  ago  that 
multitude  might  have  been  seen  encamped  on  a  hill  called 
"The  little  mountain,"  beside  a  well,  since  called  "The 
Pilgrim's  Well,"  where  they  rested  to  eat  their  crust  of  bread 
and  cheese,  and  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well,  after  which 
they  resumed  their  journey,  singing  hymns  and  spiritual  songs 
all  the  way,  until  they  entered  the  field  where  the  service  was 
to  be  held.  The  devotional  part  of  this  service  was  usually 
conducted  by  some  stranger,  so  that  Rowlands  might  reserve 
the  whole  of  his  strength  for  the  sermon,  which,  however,  was 
always  short,  but  most  exhaustive  to  him,  because  of  the  strain 
on  his  nervous  system.  He  is  perfect  master  of  the  congregated 
thousands,  who  open  their  mouths  wide  for  his  words,  as  the 
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parched  and  thirsty  ground  for  the  latter  rain.  Under  no 
preacher,  save  Whitetield,  were  so  many  tears  of  genuine 
rei)entance  shed  as  under  Rowlands,  and  no  man's  ministry  could 
point  out  so  great  a  number  of  epistles  of  commendation  to  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  save  men  from  all  that  was  eviL 

The  appearance  of  the  multitude,  as  they  partook  of  the 
sacrament  in  the  grassy  field,  was  like  nothing  modem,  but  like 
enough  to  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  of  old,  by  Him  who  had 
compassion  on  them,  and  who  would  not  let  them  go  home 
fasting,  lest  they  should  faint  by  the  way.  And  now  the  vast 
crowd  is  dispersing,  many  of  them  never  to  meet  again,  and 
ihey  leave  the  field  singing  some  favourite  psalm  or  hymn,  and 
as  the  tones  of  the  last  to  retire  die  away  in  the  distance,  and 
the  village  resumes  its  ordinary  jippearance  of  retirement  and 
quiet,  there  creeps  a  painful  sense  of  depression  over  the  mind 
of  one  who  may  have  pensively  lingered  in  that  field,  so  recently 
the  scene  of  so  much  hallowed  excitement,  but  now  so  solitary 
and  silent. 

The  name  of  Rowlands  is  his  monument,  and  it  is  as 
imperishable  as  the  Christianity  which  he  preached,  and  the 
souls  which  he  was  instrumental  in  saving  from  sin.  He  was, 
Tnost  emphatically^  the  father  of  the  Welsh  pulpit,  and  one  of 
the  mightiest  sons  of  "  the  mighty  mother  of  the  sects "  (as 
Thomas  Binney  was  wont  to  describe  the  Church  of  England), 
of  one  of  which  he  himself,  though  undesignedly ,  became  the 
illustrious  founder. 
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"Rebecca;  or,  a  Life's  Mistake,"  by  R.  Dansey  Green 
Price  (London:  Roworih  &  Co.). — ^The  author  tells  us  that 
this  is  a  story  of  country  life,  and  that  it  is  his  maiden  book^ 
of  both  of  which  fietcts  lus  pages  contain  evidence  in  plenty. 
Mr.  Price  has  in  him  the  stuff  of  which  a  good  story-teller  is 
made,  but,  if  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  he,  as  yet,  knows 
not  how  to  tell  his  story  welL  There  is  a  crudeness  about  his 
work  which  is  really  annoying,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
material  to  hand  was  in  quality  good  and  in  quantity  abundant. 
When  next  he  publishes,  he  would  gain  immensely  by 
submitting  his  MS.  to  a  competent  reader  with  carte  blanche  to 
cut  down,  alter,  amend,  add  to,  and  see  through  the  press.  Had 
this  been  done  with  "  Rebecca,"  the  result  would  have  been  a 
vastly  superior  book.  For  fear  I  may  be  accused  of  finding 
fault  without  reason,  I  will  point  out  more  particularly  what  I 
mean,  and  by  doinfi^  so,  I  trust  I  shall  be  furnishing  the  young 
lUtSrateur  with  a  hint  or  two  which  will  be  of  real  use  to  him. 
In  the  very  title  page,  the  author  announces  the  fact  that  the 
book  is  dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  Rev.  R.  Lister 
Venables.  An  experienced  book-maker  would  have  rejected 
this  as  bad  form,  and  would  have  substituted  ** verse"  for 
"  chapter  "  thirty,  as  indicative  of  that  part  of  the  first  canto  of 
the  ^  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  whence  the  author  has  taken  his 
motto.  Take,  again,  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  dedication 
itself.  Mr.  Price  says :  "  It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that, 
with  your  consent,  I  am  able  to  dedicate  this  little  volume  ta 
you.  My  reasons  are  two-fold,"  &c.,  &c.  Thus  the  dedication 
begins.  It  ends  thus :  ^'  It  is  with  no  slight  misgivings  that  I 
have  been  persuaded  to  publish  it."  Without  going  the  length 
of  saying,  with  the  Yankee  journalist,  that  the  dedication  would 
have  been  better  had  its  author  left  it  out,  the  sentences  I 
have  quoted,  and  a  few  others  which  I  have  not,  show  a  want 
of  finish,  that,  to  use  a  famous  phrase  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  ^^  will 
never  do."  I  have  now  done  with  fault  finding,  at  the  best  of 
times  an  unpleasant  task,  and  one  that  in  a  case  like  the 
present  I  would  be  the  very  last  to  take  up,  unless  I  thought 
some  really  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  it.  It^^^H.OTi^^o'tkfe 
of  the  most  experienced  of  literary  craftsmen)  ^\io  sai^^^^iidL  wl^ 
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most  truthfully,  that  the  worst  editor  of  an  author's  writings  is 
himself,  which  is  the  moral  whatever  critical  remarks  I  may 
have  here  made  are  intended  to  point.  After  so  much 
prologising,  let  us  now  see  what  the  tale  itself  is  like.  The 
hero,  John  Mountjoy,  is  a  country  gentleman  with  a  clear  five 
thousand  a  year,  fond  of  fishing  and  hunting,  and  the  owner  of 
a  very  pretty  place  called  Topley.  Despite  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  handsome,  well-bred,  accomplished, 
well-to-do,  amiable,  sensible  Miss  Gladys  Lewis,  of  l>ryscoyd 
House,  Mountjoy  commits  the,  to  my  mind,  asinine  blunder  of 
falling  in  love  with  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Reece — Myra 
Reece — who,  despite  his  attempts  to  educate  her,  and  the 
author's  to  show  her  ofiF  to  best  advantage,  remains  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter  an  awkward  dowdy  whom  we  can  never  execrate 
Mountjoy  sufficiently  for  having  married.  The  inesalliance  is 
the  source  of  all  the  hero's  troubles,  and  draws  him  at  last  from 
his  home  and  his  country  to  rusticate  in  New  Zealand  — 
**  which,"  as  Mrs.  Gamp  would  say,  "  it  serves  him  right."  I 
don't  think  any  one  can  have  a  ha'p'orth  of  sympathy  with  a 
man  guilty  of  an  exhibition  of  such  downright  idiocy.  If  Mrs. 
Mountjoy  is  ineligible,  she  has  a  brother  still  more  so,  for  he  is 
a  drunkard,  a  salmon-poacher,  a  blackguard  and  a  scamp. 
About  the  only  proof  of  virtue  that  the  hero  is  ever  able  to 
show  is  his  employing  counsel  to  defend  his  worthy  brother-in- 
law  at  the  assizes,  and  ultimately  bailing  him  out  after  the 
jury  had  failed  to  disagree  upon  what  I  cannot  help  thinking 
was  very  clear  evidence  of  participation  in  the  new  Rebeccaism 
and  a  gross  assault  u^x^n  a  magistrate  who  was  about  to  arrest 
him  therefor.  The  best  chapter  in  the  book  is  unquestionably 
the  fifth.  Mr.  Price  would,  with  practice,  tell  as  good  a 
hunting  story  as  Whyte-Melville  himself,  for  he  has  evidently 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  business  acquired  by  experience. 
This  gives  him  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  ordinary  novelist, 
who  is,  as  often  as  not,  compelled  to  describe  incidents  of  the 
real  nature  of  which  he  knows  absolutely  nothing.  Imagina- 
tion, at  the  best,  can  supply  but  a  poor  vraiaerrwlance.  The 
book  is  well  printed,  and  has  a  couple  of  illustrations  that  are 
no  worse  than  many  I  have  seen. 

"  The  Village  Coquettes,"  and  other  imedited  pieces  of  the 
late  Charles  Dickens,  collected  by  Richard  Heme  Shepherd. — 
If  an  unusually  heavy  fusilade  of  criticism  could  kill  a  book, 
this  one  must  already  have  been  mortally  wounded.  It  has 
been  attacked  from  all  quarters,  for  every  kind  of  reason,  and  for 
no  reason  at  all.  The  great  first  cause  of  offence  has  been  the 
editor's  republication  of  a  number  of  literary  trifles  which  their 
author  himself  wished  dead  a  thousand  times,  and  which  he 
would,  probably,  have  gone  mad  at  had  he  lived  to  see  their 
it  resurrection.    Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  writing  the  other 
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day  to  the  Daily  News,  averred  that  Dickens  once  told  him  if 
he  did  but  know  his  house  contained  a  single  specimen  of 
these,  his  early  follies,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  destroying 
it,  lie  would  bum  down  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  he 
knew  it  to  be.  The  cynical  Saturday  Review  has  been 
particularly  hard  upon  Mr.  Shepherd,  whom  it  compares  to  a 
chiffonnieTy  a  digger  in  the  augrandaria  where  an  author  has 
buried  his  immature  literary  children,  and  to  whose  compilation 
it  devotes  a  long  article  cruel  to  the  point  of  being  disgusting. 
It  does  certainly,  at  first  sight,  seem  hard  that  an  author 
should  not  be  allowed  sufficient  control  over  his  own  work  to 
destroy  it  if  it  so  pleased  him.  But  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  not  only  is  there  no  hardship  about  the  case,  but  the 
hardship  would  be  all  the  other  way  were  the  author  vested 
with  any  such  arbitrary  power  as  woidd  enable  him  to  accomp- 
lish the  extinction  of  the  creations  of  his  brain  or  fancy.  The 
legislature  itself  has  long  ago  decreed  that  this  shall  not  be, 
the  copyright  law  being  such  as  will  not  allow  to  die  any  book 
or  pamphlet  which  the  public  may  wish  preserved.  In  face  of 
the  notorious  fact  that  an  author  is  one  of  the  worst  judges  of 
his  own  work,  it  would  clearly  not  be  safe  to  entrust  him  with 
unlimited  powers  of  suppression.  Primarily,  therefore,  no  sin 
against  taste  is  implied  by  a  mere  republication  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  author's  wishes,  as  these  critics  would  wish  us  to 
suppose.  The  real  point  at  issue  is,  did  Mr.  Shepherd  exercise 
a  wise  discretion  in  unearthing  these  forgotten  jottings  of  a 
powerful  pen,  and  is  it  to  the  public  advantage  that  ne  has 
done  so  ?  The  answer  only  concerns  Mr.  Shepherd  himself  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  public  on  the  other.  Mr.  Shepherd  must  have 
thought  them  worth  preserving,  and  his  literary  reputation 
will  suffer  if  he  has  erred.  If  the  public  be  of  a  dififerent 
opinion  the  book  will  die  a  natural  death,  but,  au  contraire, 
should  it  catch  the  public  fancy,  not  all  the  critics  that  ever 
**  plucked  a  goose  or  drove  a  quill "  will  be  able  to  write  it 
down.  Personally,  I  think  all  such  trifles  valuable,  not  always 
intrinsically,  but  as  shewing  the  development  of  a  writer's 
powers.  The  author  who  is  ashamed  of  his  early  attempts,  be 
they  never  so  crude,  may  not  be  a  conspicuously  weak,  but  he 
certainly  cannot  be  a  conspicuously  great  man.  He,  though 
the  chance  were  given  him,  would  never  send  back  his  picture 
to  have  the  warts  put  on. 

Arthur  Hamilton. 


WELSH  CHARACTER  SKETCHES. 


THE    CARDIGANSHIRE   BUTTERMAN. 


Here  is  another  of  the  old  school,  who,  fifty  years  ago,  was  as 
Eamiliat  a  visitor  to  the  ironworks  districts  as  the  commercial 
traveller  is  now.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  indeed,  he  has 
been  a  notable  man  in  Wales  ;  but  the  railways,  those  levellers, 
the  sweepers  away  of  the  old  and  the  primitive,  have  almost 
brought  about  his  extinction.  The  generation  that  is  gone— 
that  generation  sleeping  quietly  in  our  grassy  graveyards,  the 
old  grocers  and  drapers  of  village  shops — could  tell  strange  tales 
of  the  Cardiganshire  butterman,  and  of  many  a  good  keg  of  gin 
and  brandy  that  found  their  way  into  their  stores,  aye,  and  into 
the  "  parson's  "  house,  not  unfrequently,  as  well. 

The  butterman,  and  his  customers  for  smuggled  spirits,  used 
a  language  of  their  own  :  "  caivs  gwyn  "  meant  gin,  "  caws 
vdyn  "  brandy.  The  illicit  business  could  be  carried  on  in  an 
open  kind  of  way,  and  at  opportune  moments  the  small  kega  were 
brought  out  from  their  place  of  concealment  amongst  the  butter- 
casks  and  stowed  away  securely  by  the  buyer.  The  Cardiganshire 
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coast  was  in  those  days  a  famous  resort  for  smugglers,  and  there 
was  no  easier  medium  than  the  butterman  for  taking  the 
smuggled  goods  inland.  Of  course,  in  time,  the  secret  oozed 
out,  and  excisemen  became  suspicious  of  the  quiet-looking  dealer 
in  butter,  and  many  a  time  was  he  stopped  on  the  road,  and  his 
butter  casks  overhauled.  But  the  quiet  Cardy  was  generally 
more  than  a  match  for  the  exciseman,  and  rarely  came  to  grief. 
Cardy  would  start  from  his  house  at  all  hours,  travel  day 
and  night  at  a  jog-trot  pace,  and  had  many  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment outside  a  town,  or  with  a  friend  within  the  town,  at  whose 
house  the  spirits  would  be  put,  and  obtained  again  when  wanted, 
or  when  the  coast  was  clear.  One  case  is  on  record  in  the  annals 
of  Merthyr  Tydfil  when  he  came  to  grief.  An  informer  apprised 
Shonny  y  Crydd,  the  village  constable  and  cobbler,  that  a 
certain  butterman  had  some  kegs  of  spirits  in  his  cart,  and 
Cardy  was  inveigled  into  the  yard  of  the  "  Greyhound,"  where 
Shonny  was  in  hiding,  and  out  he  pounced  to  make  his 
capture.  But  Cardy  was  not  an  easy  victim.  He  was  strong 
limbed,  like  all  the  men  of  his  county,  and  the  constable  had 
an  unmerciful  thrashing.  Still  it  was  an  unfortimate  day 
to  Cardy,  for  he  had  to  flee,  leaving  horse,  cart,  and  contents  to 
the  captors. 

When  the  smuggling  days  were  over,  Cardy  relapsed  into  his 
old  roimd,  and  plied  his  trade  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals. 
Occasionally  he  would  intersperse  other  things  amongst  his 
butter  casks.  Sometimes  a  pig  was  brought  in,  dried  as  if 
it  had  been  hung  up  in  the  roomy  old  chimney  and  well 
smoked,  and  not  unfrequently  the  quiet  old  Cardy  showed  that 
he  had  a  spice  of  fun  in  his  composition  by  putting  piggy 
in  a  praying  attitude,  leaning  over  the  back  of  the  cart. 
In  certain  seasons  there  was  generally  a  cask  of  eggs  in  the 
cart,  and  a  laughable  incident  is  related  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  contents  of  the  cask  mysteriously  disappeared. 

One  Summer's  day  Cardy  was  jogging  placidly  through  the 
outskirts  of  a  large  town,  near  which  was  a  busy  ironworks.  It 
was  early  morning.  The  old  man  had  been  travelling  all  night, 
and  was  drowsy ;  yet,  perched  on  the  cart,  he  went  jogging 
onwards,  noting  but  slightly  that  a  number  of  young  iron- 
workers were  coming  out  of  the  works,  having  finished  their 
night  turn. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  young  ironworkers,  and  young 
colliers,  when  they  have  finished  their  labour.  One  unacquainted 
with  them  would  expect  to  find  them  languid,  tired,  anxious 
to  get  home,  and  rest,  and  eat.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  are  full 
of  life,  up  to  all  manner  of  mischief,  are  as  sportive  as  kittens, 
and  revel  in  what  may  be  termed  fanny  wickedness.  At  the 
time  under  notice  this  characteristic  was  a  very  marked  one, 
and  the  moment  the  young  fellows  saw  the  butterman,  an 
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opening  for  showing  their  sportiveness  presented  itself.  One, 
with  all  the  agility  of  an  Indian,  stole  to  the  back  of  the  cart, 
and  climbed  up  until  he  could  reach  the  eggs.  The  others 
crept  close  to  him,  and  as  quickly  as  he  took  out  one  egg  after 
the  other,  and  handed  them  to  his  comrades,  they  filled  their 
caps  and  pockets  with  the  spoil,  until  the  cask  was  emptied. 
Quietly,  and  oblivious  of  all  this,  the  old  man  jogged  into  town, 
and  as  long  as  he  lived  it  was  a  mystery  where  he  lost  his  eggs, 
and  who  took  them. 

The  old  butterman  of  the  past  made  even  longer  journeys 
than  from  the  Cardiganshire  coast  to  the  hills.     Some  travelled 
as  far  as  Birmingham,  and  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  find 
one  settling  down  when  grey  hair  and  rheumatics  came  on,  and 
opening  shop  in  an  unambitious  way,  leavening  the  village  race  of 
mixed  nationalities  with  the  bluff  and   sturdy   Cardiganshire 
element.     In  this  settling  clown  the  railway  even   materially 
contributed,  and  gradually  the  ruddy-cheeked  butterman  with 
his   primitive   cart   has   disappeared.      We  miss  the  quaintly 
patched  vehicle  in  which  all  the  skill  of  the  village  wheel- 
wright and  village  smith  of  the  Cardigan  village  was  employed, 
and  the  inseparable  yellow  waterproof  which  covered  the  butter, 
the  bacon,  and  the  eggs.    The  "  pikes,"  too,  miss  him — those 
curious  old-fashioned  pikes  which  seem  to  have  some  occult 
sympathy  with  old  women  and  old  men  :  who  ever  saw  a  cheery 
yoimg  couple  standing  at  a  pike  ? — and  no  longer  does  the  old 
man  or  old  woman  in  charge  have  his  or  her  gossip.    The  wayside 
inns,  too,  miss  him ;  for  it  has  been  known  for  Cardy  to  break 
out  from  his  quiet  sober  track,  and   on  his  return  journey 
scatter  his  gold  in  profusion,  and  for  years  after  be  more 
abstemious  and  rigid  than  ever.     But  the  class  which  misses  him 
most  is  the  town  and  village  grocers.     What  hard  periodical 
fights  they  used  to  have  about    price   and  quality  1      How 
relentlessly  the  grocer  would  send  his  augur  down  through  a 
tub  of  butter,  and  what  a  skirmish  there  would  be  if  the  tell- 
tale instrument  showed  two  qualities  of  butter  in  the  same  tub 
Then,  when  all  was  arranged,  and  the  price  settled  and  the  gold 
handed  over,  yellow  as  the  butter,  or  bank  notes — the  Brecon, 
or  the  Llandovery  with  its  cow  being  preferred  to  crisp  Bank  of 
England—  then  was  the  butterman  a  happy  man. 

He  is  going  fast,  if  not  gone.  I  rather  think  he  is  gone. 
The  stout,  hardy  butterman,  with  home-made  woollen  clothes. 
Winter  or  Summer  the  same,  is  replaced  by  a  bland  "  com- 
mercial,'^ well  dressed  in  seasonable  attire,  who  sends  his 
goods  by  rail,  and  a  vast  amount  of  business  is  done  without 
any  representative  at  all,  simply  by  letter  and  telegram,  Ireland 
now  coming  in  for  its  share  of  the  butter  trade,  as  well  as 
Cardigan. 

Ap  Adda. 


SUNDAY  AT  OXFORD. 


Oxford!  How  many  varied  memories  cling  around  that 
name  ! — memories  or  "  recollections "  of  brilliant  careers  in 
the  Church,  at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  Cabinet ;  of  honest,  manly 
lives,  of  hardworking,  struggling  existences  amid  surrounding 
affluence,  of  blighted  hopes  and  baffled  ambition  !  How  many 
anxious  hearts  throb  at  the  sound,  and  how  many  longing, 
eager  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  world's  metropolis  of  learning, 
where  England's  noblest  sons — a  nation's  hope — are  fitting 
themselves  for  the  journey  of  life !  How  jealously  we  watch 
the  progress  of  new  theories  in  their  action  upon  the  minds  of 
young  England ! — for  what  Oxford  thinks  to-day  England  will 
think  twenty  years  hence.  What  will  be  the  social  condition 
of  our  country  ? — what  the  moral  ? — Atheism,  Materialism, 
Catholicism,  Universalism  ? — which  will  be  the  dominant  spirit 
of  the  age  ?  are  questions  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many. 
I  feel  sure,  then,  that  a  peep  into  every-day  life  at  Oxford, 
unequal  though  the  writer  may  be  to  his  task,  will  interest  the 
readers  of  the  Med  Dragon,  We  will,  therefore,  suppose 
ourselves  to  be  in  Oxford  some  bright  sunny  Simday  in  May,  when 
Alma  Mater  and  her  sons  may  be  seen  at  their  best.  We  will, 
moreover,  imagine  ourselves  possessed  of  light  ethereal  forms^  so 
that,  imseen,  we  may  follow  the  student  through  his  day. 

The  sun  has  risen  some  two  hours,  and  although  not  a  sound 
is  to  be  heard,  still  the  busy  figures  passing  noiselessly  through 
the  smooth-turfed  quadrangles  of  the  various  colleges  tell  us 
that  the  scout  has  commenced  his  daily  work.  Meanwhile  the 
imdergraduate  subject  of  our  sketch  is  peacefully  slumbering  in 
his  snug  Uttle  bedroom,  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  festivities  of 
the  coming  Commemoration  week,  or  of  the  tortures  of  the 
distant  and  much-dreaded  "  schools,"  or  of  the  pleasant  long 
vacation  which  is  to  follow.  We  will  take  advantage  of  his 
happy  unconsciousness  to  make  a  survey  of  his  quarters.  A 
pleasant  room  on  the  second  floor,  with  oak-panelled  walls,  and 
two  fine  mullioned  windows  overlooking  the  Quad.  It  takes  us 
back  in  imagination  to  the  days  gone  by,  when  King  Charles, 
perhaps,  visited  some  former  occupant,  or  his  merry  officers 
caroused  there.    Of  an  Oxford  undergraduate's  room  the  essential 
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furniture  consists  of  carpet,   hearthrug,   dining  and   reading 
tables,   some    half-dozen    cane-seated    and   a   couple   of    soft 
lounging  chairs,  a  hea^-ily-laden  bookcase,  sideboard,  and  stick 
rack.    The  dull  colour  of  the  panelled  walls  is  relieved  by  a  very 
miscellaneous  collection  of  pictures  :    a  print   or  two  of  the 
college   as  it  was   a  hundred  years   ago,  a  few  water-colour 
sketches,  the  work  of  some  pet  sister  or  friend,  then  a  photograph 
of  the  "  Torpid,''  of  the  College  Eight,  of  the  Football  Team,  or 
of  the  Cricket  Eleven,  for  the  ordinary  undergraduate  is  usually 
a  member  of  one  or  other  of  these  teams.     Over  the  pier  glass, 
above  the  mantel-shelf,  hangs  a  shield  bearing  the  University 
arms,  supported  on  either  side  by  two  others  similar  to  it  bearing 
respectively  his  school  and  college  arms.     On  the  mantel-shelf 
st^ds  a  clock,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  a  couple  of  ash 
trays,  and  a  few  vases  containing  flowers  or  spills.    On  one  side, 
too,  will  be  the  inevitable  pipe  rack,  well  stocked,  and  beneath, 
on  a  bracket,  the  equally  inevitable  tobacco  jar.     If  our  friend 
is  of  an  aesthetic  turn  of  mind,  numerous  brackets  may  be  seen 
aroimd  the  room  bearing  quaint  bilious-looking  pieces  of  china 
and  glass ;  there  will  also  be  a  few  fans  of  an  oriental  appear- 
ance on  the  mantel-shelf  and  sideboard,  peacocks'  feathers,  too, 
will  be  entwined  in  the  picture  frames,  and  the  usual  heavy  red 
or  green  rep  curtains  will  be  replaced  by  a  pair  of  delicate  lace 
ones,   gracefully    draped    around    flower   stands   in   the  deep 
embrasures  of  the  windows.     If  he  is  an  athlete,  a  pair  of  foils,  or 
boxing  gloves,  dumbbells,  a  few  cups,  or  a  prize  inkstand,  will 
be  noticed ;  his  boating,  athletic,  football,  or  cricketing  caps, 
too,  will  be  hung  in  some  conspicuous  place  over  the  sidebofu-d 
or  bookcase.     A  great  boating  man  will  have  an  oar  hanging 
over  his  mantel-shelf,  bearing  on  it  the  names  of  the  colleges 
bumped  by  his  own  when  he  stroked  the  collie  crew.    About 
our  imdergraduate's  bedroom  we  need  not  say  anything  save 
that  it  is  a  small  and  cosy  edition  of  an  ordinary  one  ;  but  his 
"  scoutr-hole "  demands  our  attention.     A  small  room,  about 
eight  feet  square,  and,  like  the  bedroom,  opening  out  of  the 
sitting-room,  it  serves  the  treble  purpose  of  pantry,  coal  house, 
and   scullery.      One  cupboard  contains    crockery,  glass,   &c., 
another  provisions ;  one  comer  is  occupied  by  a  coal  bin,  another 
by  a  wine  bin.    A  knife-board,  cans,  bowl,  brushes,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  soiled  glass  cloths,  form  its  remaining  features.    This 
is,  in  fine,  the  den — the  peculiar    sanctum — of  that   curious 
personage,  the  Oxford  scout.    From  the  scoutr-hole,  let  us  turn 
to  the  scout  himself.    During  our  survey  of  his  master^s  abode, 
a  neatly  dressed,  sallow-faced,  sharp-eyed  individual,  slow  in 
speech  and  quick  in  action,  has  been  busy  dusting  the  room 
and  lifi^hting  the  fire.    This  is  the  scout — ^a  being  indigenous  to 
Ojdojci^whoBe  equal  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  comer  of  the 
jl^^jJUl^ow  he  cautiously  inserts  a  head  and  shoulders  through  the 
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half-open  doorway  of  the  bedroom,  and  informing  the  sleeper 
that  "  it  has  gone  half-past  seven,"  respectfully  asks  his  orders 
with  regard  to  breakfast.  The  reply,  though  unintelligible 
to  us,  the  scout  evidently  interprets,  for  in  two  or  three 
minutes  breakfast  is  laid  for  two,  the  kettle  sings  merrily  on 
the  hob,  and  he  has  gone  to  perform  like  offices  for  "  the  man 
next  door."  Meanwhile  our  undergraduate  has  tumbled  out  o? 
bed,  and  we  may  hear  him  splashing  away  in  his  bath.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  chapel  bell  commences  to  ring.  As  it  stops,  he 
emerges  from  his  bedroom,  in  quiet  morning  dress,  and  hastily 
seizing  cap  and  gown  makes  his  way  downstairs.  If  he  is  what 
is  termed  a  "  fest "  man,  he  will  be  extravagantly  got  up  in 
shaggy-looking  brown  coat,  pink  and  white  waistcoat,  and  blue- 
striped  continuations,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  fashion  in 
his  "  set."  His  cap,  too,  will  be  battered  and  comerless,  and 
his  gown  reduced  to  a  collection  of  ribbons,  for  such  is  con- 
sidered correct.  In  the  Quad  he  meets  several  fnends  hurrying 
to  chapel,  to  whom  he  nods  a  friendly  "  good  morning."  I 
may  here  mention  that  it  is  a  custom  at  the  University  to 
stop  the  chapel  bell  five  minutes  before  the  service  actually 
commences,  and  to  enter  the  chapel  before  it  has  ceased  ringing 
is  not  considered  etiquette.  The  service,  consisting  of  Matins 
and  Ante-Communion,  is  over  in  half  an  hour,  all  rise  to  their 
feet,  the  dons  file  out  in  order  of  seniority,  followed  by  scholars 
and  commoners ;  and  our  student,  linking  his  arm  in  that  of 
some  college  friend,  brings  him  up  to  his  rooms  to  breakfast. 
Cap  and  gown  are  thrown  aside,  letters  glanced  over,  and  a 
vigorous  onslaught  commenced  on  the  veal  pie,  cold  chicken, 
muffins  and  coflfee.  A  breakfast  party,  however  small  it  may  be, 
possesses  a  peculiar  charm.  At  Oxford  it  is  the  highest  mark 
of  hospitality,  essentially  a  gathering  of  friends.  ^Ask  an 
acquaintance  to  lunch,  and  a  stranger  to  Hall,  but  ask  your 
friend  to  breakfast,"  is  a  well-known  maxim.  Oxford  breakfasts 
are  always  pleasant,  a  Sunday  morning  breakfiELst  especially  so. 
There  are  no  lectures  to  attend,  no  importunate  duns  to  annoy 
one,  no  chance  acquaintance  likely  to  drop  in  to  bore  one — the 
day  is  one's  own.  As  a  rule  on  Sundays  men  of  a  "  fast "  type 
entertain  one  another  at  ^^  big  breakfasts."  They  commence  at 
11  a.m.,  for  many  of  them  are  not  awake  until  nearly  that  time, 
and  they  often  prolong  their  party  until  the  afternoon.  But  to 
return  to  our  friend.  Break&st  over,  pipes  or  cigarettes  are 
lighted,  and  an  hour  soon  slips  by  in  pleasant  chat.  Now  all 
the  many  bells  of  Oxford  are  merrily  ringiufi;  out  the  summons 
to  divine  worship,  and  our  friends  arrange  their  programme  for 
the  morning.  Perhaps  they  take  a  brisk  constitutional  before 
lunch  to  Marston  Ferry,  to  Wolvercote,  to  Sandford,  or  to  the 
top  of  the  Shotover ;  or  perhaps  they  go  together  to  some  oitj 
church — to  the  High  Celebration  at  S.  Barnabas,  to  the  moie 
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fashionable  SS.  Philip  and  James,  to  the  simple  service  at 
Holywell,  to  the  Corporation  sermon  at  S.  Martin's,  or,  once 
more  donning  cap  and  gown,  to  hear  the  "  'Varsity "  sermon 
at  the  grand  old  church  of  S.  Mary-the- Virgin,  where  Cranmer 
made  his  last  recantation,  and  where  he  was  condenmed  to  death. 
Here  sits  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  solemn  state,  attended  by  the 
Proctors  and  the  Heads  of  Colleges  in  their  flowing  scarlet  robes, 
and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  lesser  lififhts — M.A.'s  and  B.A.'s,  in 
their  sombre  black  gowns  with  criSison  or  ermine  hoods- 
while  the  huge  gallery  above  is  dense  with  undergrads.  If 
our  friends  are  of  a  "  fast "  turn  of  mind,  some  others  join 
them  in  a  drive  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  "  Bear  ** 
at  Woodstock,  the  "Red  Lion  "  at  Islip,  the  "  King's  Arms  "  at 
Bicester,  are  all  favourite  resorts  for  luncheon  on  a  Sunday. 
Witney,  Abingdon,  Dorchester,  Codstow,  Cumnor  and  Newnham, 
too,  have  their  attractions.  Our  undergraduate,  however,  does 
not  join  the  pleasure  seekers  on  this  particular  Sunday  morning, 
but  goes  instead  to  S.  Mary's,  and  then  to  a  luncheon  jmrty  at 
one  of  the  adjoining  colleges,  where  he  meets  some  half-dozen 
men  of  his  own  ^  set " — of  similar  tastes  and  dispositions  to  his 
own.  The  luncheon  is  of  the  usual  type — fowls,  tongue,  cold 
beef,  pastry,  jellies,  biscuits,  cheese  and  marmalade  (popularly 
termed  "  squish  "),  with  the  necessary  accessories  in  the  shape 
of  ale,  sherry  and  claret-cup.  Conversation  flows  free  and  fast. 
Somebody's  big  score  in  the  recent  "  'Varsity "  match  against 
the  M.C.C. —  Oxford's  chances  against  Cambridge  this  year — the 
merits  of  the  various  college  crews  entered  for  the  approaching 
Summer  **  Eights " — Little  Fastman  of  Oriel's  latest  scrape 
with  the  Proctor—  so-and-so's  chances  of  a  "  plough "  in 
Divinity — and  a  dozen  other  topics  of  the  day  are  in  their  turns 
discussed.  Lunch  ended  and  the  cloth  removed,  memorable 
battles,  on  the  river,  in  the  cricket  field,  on  the  football 
groimd,  or  in  the  debating  hall,  are  fought  afresh  over  cigars 
and  sherry,  until  the  party  has  gradually  dwindled  away  by 
twos  and  threes.  It  is  now  nearly  three  p.m.,  and  when  the 
city  clocks  chime  the  half-hour  the  Colleges  will  be  deserted 
and  empty.  All  will  be  out  enjoying  the  glorious  weather — 
some  in  the  University  Parks,  now  crowded  with  ladies  and 
undergraduates — some  to  the  beautiful  grounds  at  Worcester 
or  S.  John's  Colleges — others  to  the  quiet  seclusion  of  New 
College  gardens,  under  the  old  city  wall — or  to  the  Broad  Walk 
and  Christchurch  Meadows.  In  an  hour's  time  the  parks  will 
be  empty — ladies  will  have  gone  to  take  afternoon  tea  at  their 
own,  homes,  undergraduates  at  the  '^  Union,"  an  institution 
comprising  some  fifteen  hundred  undergraduates,  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  a  club  and  debating  society.  Now  the 
^^  Union  "  gardens,  the  coffee  rooms  and  the  smoking  room  will 
be  filled    with    undergraduates,    eating  ices  or   sipping   the 
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fragrant  beverage.  The  reading  rooms,  too,  and  the  library  are 
crowded,  and  the  lobby  thronged  with  members  eager  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  latest  news  just  posted  up  on  the  telegram 
bosurd.  The  clocks  strike  five,  and  the  bells  commence  ringing 
the  summons  to  evening  chapel.  After  a  hasty  toilet  in  one  of 
the  lavatories,  our  undergraduate,  mingling  in  the  throng  now 
pouring  out  through  the  Union  gate-way,  reaches  College  just 
in  time  to  obtain  cap  and  gown  and  get  into  chapel  before  the 
doors  are  closed — for  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  when  the 
service  has  once  commenced.  The  service  in  the  evening  is  much 
pleasanter  than  in  the  morning — ^it  is  chorally  rendered,  and 
all  join  heartily  in  the  singing ;  perhaps,  too,  there  is  a  sermon 
from  some  old  member  of  the  College — a  bishop  or  a  canon — 
visiting  once  more  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  the  sombre 
appearance  of  the  chapel  is  brightened  by  the  white  surplices 
of  the  dons  and  scholars,  and  by  the  coloured  costumes  of  lady 
visitors.  Evening  chapel  usually  lasts  an  hour,  and  at  six  p.m. 
all  the  College  bells  are  pealmg  out  the  summons  to  Hall 
dinner.  A  College  Hall  is  a  fine  lofty  room  panelled  with  oak, 
and  with  walls  hung  with  a  goodly  array  of  portraits  of  founders 
and  benefactors.  On  a  raised  platform  at  the  upper  end  is  the 
"  High  "  table,  where  the  dons  and  M.A.'8  dine  in  solenm  state. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall  is  the  carving  table,  a  little  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  entrance,  while  the  rest  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  tables  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  Scholars 
sit  sJone  at  one  table,  and  the  College  crew,  who  are  under- 
going "  training  '■  for  the  Summer  races,  and  who  are  restricted 
to  a  particular  diet,  sit  under  their  captain's  watchful  eye  at 
another.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks,  the  rattle  of  plates,  and  the  hum  of  busy  voices  continues, 
then  a  Latin  grace  is  said,  and  Hall  is  over.  Our  friend  then 
goes  to  dessert  in  the  Common  fioom,  or  joins  one  of  the  many 
groups  of  men  scattered  about  the  Quad  and  indulges  in  a  little 
'Varsity  gossip.  In  a  few  minutes  the  College  is  again  empty 
— some  are  gone  to  the  "  Union,"  which  presents  a  scene 
similar  to  that  described  above — some  for  a  walk — others  to 
Church — the  favourite  service  being  that  at  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  of  S.  Aloysius,  where  the  ritual  is  very  imposing  and 
the  singing  excellent.  As  half-past  eight  approaches,  a  crowd 
may  be  seen  collecting  around  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  in  front 
of  Balliol  College — a  monument  erected  tx)  the  memory  of 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  who  were  burnt  near  the  spot. 
Here  several  men — B.A.'s  and  undergraduates — are  in  the  habit 
of  preaching  on  Sunday  nights.  Their  congregation,  never  very 
attentive  or  religious,  is  to-night  unusu£dly  turbulent ;  jokes 
and  jeers  are  heard  on  all  sides.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  these 
misguided  men,  earnest  and  zealous  though  they  undoubtedly  are, 
shoidd,  in  spite  of  the  advice  repeatedly  given  them  by  older 
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and  abler  men,  persist  in  a  course  which  only  brings  religion 
and  themfielves  into  ridicule  and  contempt.  Our  undergraduate 
is  among  the  crowd.  Suddenly  the  cry,  "  The  Proctor,"  rises 
loud  above  the  voices  of  the  preacher;  the  congregation  is 
quickly  dispersed,  and  our  friend  takes  to  his  heels.  He  reaches 
Broad  Street  in  safety,  and  halts  for  a  moment  to  look  round. 
Close  upon  his  track  he  sees  the  Proctor  and  his  "bulldogs  ;** — 
the  bulldogs  are  men  in  the  serWce  of  the  Proctor  whose  duty 
is  to  chase  fugitive  offenders.  Once  more  he  speeds  onwards, 
but  flight  is  useless,  he  is  quickly  captured,  the  Proctor  comes 
up,  polite  bows  are  exchanged  and  a  short  dialogue  ensues. 

"  Are  you  a  member  of  this  University,  sir  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir." 

**  I  see  you  are  without  cap  and  gown.  Will  you  oblige  me 
with  your  name  and  College  ?" 

They  are  given. 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Kindly  call  upon  the  Senior  Proctor  at 
Christchurch  to-morrow  morning,  at  half-past  nine.  Good 
night,  sir." 

Polite  bows  are  again  exchanged,  and  our  student  makes  his 
way  back  to  College  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiser  man.  Meanwhile 
*'Tom,"  the  great  bell  at  Christchurch,  is  tolling  out  the  signal 
for  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  all  the  Colleges  and  Halls  in 
Oxford.  Once  more  inside  the  College  walls,  our  undergraduate 
seeks  out  his  friend,  his  alter  ego,  his  fidua  Achates^  and  pours  his 
tale  into  his  willing  ear.  There  are  still  two  or  three  hours  till 
bedtime,  and  our  undergraduate,  were  he  of  High  Church  tend- 
encies, would  go  to  Canon  King's  conversazione  at  Christchurch 
for  an  hour,  if  of  opposite  views,  to  a  Bible-class  at  some  one's 
rooms  in  his  own  College ;  but  to-night  he  does  not  feel  in  the 
humour  for  going  out,  but  stays  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  have  a  quiet 
chat  with  his  friend,  the  pleasantest  way  of  all  in  which  to  spend 
the  evening.  Now  they  open  their  hearts  to  one  another 
unreservedly ;  reminiscences  of  the  past,  plans  for  the  present 
and  hopes  for  the  future  are  discussed,  and  mutual  confidences 
strengthen  the  sacred  bond  of  friendship.  But  hark  1  midnight 
is  strDung — the  last  pipe  is  finished,  and  the  friends  separate. 
"  Good  night,  old  fellow.  Pleasant  dreams,  without  a  flavouring  of 
Proctor !"  In  a  few  minutes  more  our  undergraduate  has  relapsed 
into  the  unconscious  state  in  which  we  found  him,  and  "  Sunday 
at  Oxford  "  is  over. 

Llyfr  CocH. 


THE  CDEIOUS  STONE  AND  ANTIQDITIES  AT 
YSTBADFEIXTE,  BEECONSHIEE. 


MAEN-  MADC, 

<IE.RVVC-fl''lVi.  IV^l-.  IC.IVCIT. 

"  3weet  Auburn  !  loveliest  vilUge  <if  the  plain." — QtidtmiA. 
Many  years  Lave  elapsed  since  I  first  visited  the  now  notable 
village  of  Ystradfellte,  which  can  boast,  amongst  other  things,  of 
&mous  caves  and  waterfalls,  the  attraction  as  well  as  the  delight 
of  the  tourist.  The  aborigines  are  honest  yeomen  o{  t\ie  %yA 
old-fiuhioned    type;    ana     although    some    ol  like&e   ^■t.'maVi 
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kind-hearted  men,  it  is  said,  have  never  travelled  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  parish,  it  is  proverbial  that  if  you  meet 
with  a  Price,  Powell,  Matthews,  or  Vaughan  (and  these  family- 
names  abound),  you  fall  in  with  a  good,  honest  friend.  Many 
of  these  men  are  skilled  in  legendary  lore,  and  some  of  the 
tales  told  by  them  of  the  past  would  not  be  unworthy  the  notice 
even  of  the  author  of  the  "Tales  and  Sketches  of  Wales/*^ 
Many  of  the  old  customs,  such  as  the  Mapsant,  are  here  per- 
petuated, and  I  can  well  remember  some  years  ago  attending^ 
one  of  these  feasts  at  the  invitation  of  my  friend,  the  lat^  Mr^ 
David  Williams,  Berthllwyd,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  School 
Board,  when  several  *'  pies  "  and  wholesome  draughts  of  "  cwrw 
dda  "  were  served  up,  and  we  were  right  royally  regaled  by  mine 
host  of  the  New  Inn.  It  was  here  also,  in  1874,  during  the 
electioneering  campaign  of  Mr.  Howel  Gwyn,  the  worthy  squire 
of  DuflBryn,  Neath,  that  he  addressed  a  large  body  of  the  Brecon- 
shire  electors,  and  a  speech  then  made  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Griffiths,  B.D.,  a  landed  proprietor  in  this  parish,  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Gwyn's  candidature,  is  vividly  called  to  my  mind,  for  therein 
he  made  an  apt  quotation  from  Gray's  well-known  "  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard ;"  the  words  being  as  follows : — 

"  Beneath  these  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  hiH  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

This,  of  course,  had  reference  to  the  old  associations  of  the 
place,  particularly  to  the  church  and  all  its  surroundings,  not 
forgetting  the  Rood  Loft,  famous  yew  trees,  and  Lich  Gate.  I 
must  not  forget  to  state  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to  a  very 
telling  speech  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gwyn's  claims  was  made  by  my 
talented  friend,  Mr.  Jenkin  Matthews,  the  chairman  of  the 
Tredegar  Board  of  Guardians,  who,  by-the-by,  is  also  a  native 
of  Ystradfellte. 

After  this  long  digression,  for  which  I  tender  an  apology  to 
your  readers,  I  must  now,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  revert 
to  the  matters  which  are  to  form  the  subject  of  this  article,  and 
which  by  your  indulgence  and  forethought  will  find  an  enduring 
record  in  the  Red  Dragon^  the  National  Magazine  of  Wales. 

The  famous  stone  about  which  I  shall  presently  have  a  few 
words  to  say  is  not  imknown  to  history;  for  did  not  that 
brilliant  writer,  Camhuanawc,  give  prominence  to  it  in  his 
"  Hanes  Cymru  ?  "  However,  it  is  to  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  Mr. 
Bobinson,  the  secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  Morien^ 
and  others,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  conspicuous  place  in 
which  it  now  stands,  and  for  the  notice  it  is  to  receive  at  your 
hands.  I  had  frequent  consultations  with  friends  at  Ystrad- 
fellte, and  as  they  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  inscription 
on  the  stone  bad  been  so  obliterated  that  it  could  not  be 
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deciphered,  I  was  curious  enough  to  ask  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Davies,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Cheriton,  the  learned  author  of 
the  "  History  of  West  Gower,  Glamorganshire,"  and  an  antiquary 
of  no  mean  repute,  if  he  would  undertake  the  task,  and  having 
enlisted  his  services,  he  and  I,  with  a  large  party  of  friends, 
essayed  to  visit  the  spot  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  June  last. 
Behold  us,  then,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  Duin 
Mountain,  en  route  for  what  has  not  been  inaptly  termed  the 
"  Wilds  of  Wales."  Let  your  readers  picture  to  themselves  a 
party  of  tourists  dressed  in  the  most  grotesque  costumes,  some 
in  Wellingtons,  and  others  in  knickerbockers,  all  mindful  of 
the  morasses  we  had  to  cross.  Thus  equipped,  by  dint  of  sheer 
perseverance  we  managed  to  scramble  over  "  brake  and  fen," 
and  eventually  to  reach  the  farm  of  Cefn-waunhynod,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Crawshay  Bailey,  on  which  there  is  a  curious 
Druidical  stone,  called  "  Maengweddian,"  or  prayer  stone,  about 
which,  unfortunately,  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  any  reliable 
information  from  the  tenant,  Mr.  John  Llewellyn.  Leaving 
this  place,  after  a  toilsome  journey  we  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Price,  the  chairman  of  the  Ystradfellte  School 
Board,  and  aft^r  partaking  of  his  hospitality,  he  kindly  volun- 
teered to  be  our  guide  ;  and  the  first  object  of  interest  which 
he  brought  under  our  notice  was  the  cave  on  the  Neath  river, 
within  a  short  distance  of  his  house,  and  which  is  approached 
by  a  circuitous,  dangerous  path.  Several  of  the  party 
endeavoured  to  explore  this  cave,  but  one  of  them  less  venture- 
some than  the  rest  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  Try  not  the  pass !" 
to  which  one  of  the  adventurous  "Alpines"  who  had  descended 
— Mr.  Howell  Jones- Williams,  of  Cowley  Military  College, 
Oxford — returned  for  answer,  "Excelsior!"  From  thence  we 
waded  "  o'er  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  and  at  length  came 
upon  the  Sam  Helen  (this  Helen,  according  to  local  tradition, 
being  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Welsh  princes,  called  "  Coel 
Coed  debog  "),  or  Sam  Lleon,  the  Roman  road  that  crosses  the 
common  on  Plas-y-Gors  farm ;  and,  following  this  road  for 
about  a  mile  or  thereabouts,  we  arrived  at  the  interesting 
old  stone  known  by  the  traditionary  name  of  "  Maen  Madoc," 
which,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Crawshay  Bailey,  has  recently  been 
firmly  fixed  in  its  ancient  site  adjoining  the  Sam  Helen,  and  a 
few  yards  distant  from  it.  We  hope  shortly  to  hear  that  its 
generous  owner  has  put  a  railing  around  it,  as  the  Vandals,  we 
found,  had  commenced  chipping  it. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  several  heaps  of  stones, 
resembling  cairns,  or  cameddau,  heaped  up  in  a  more  or  less 
direct  line  across  the  field  adjoining  the  common.  These  heaps 
of  stones — as  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Price,  informed  us — 
were  composed  of  the  pitching  of  the  Sam  \ie\e\i,  -^XiVOcv  ^wsl 
throng 2i  this  £eld,  and  had  been  dug  up  fox  tVie  sake  ol  vccL^x^Nim^ 
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of  the  Christian  faith  are  generally  absent ;  it  is  so  in  the  case 
of  the  stone  on  Plas-y-Grors.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  a» 
Hiibner  states,  that  this  formula,  "  Hie  jacet,"  invariably  marks 
the  grave  of  a  Christian.  This  opinion  may,  perhaps,  be  ques- 
tioned, but  all  we  can  say  at  present  is  that  it  is  not  the  Pagan 
formula  observable  on  the  tombs  of  heathen  Eome. 

Contrary  to  grammatical  construction,  in  the  inscription  before 
us  the  names  of  father  and  son  are  put  in  the  genitive  ease,  with 
the  word  "filius"  in  the  nominative,  placed  between  them. 
This  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  in  such  examples  we  are 
probably  to  understand  the  word  "  corpus,"  or  "  sepulcrum." 

A  great  many,  if  not  all  of  these  stones  were  originally  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  a  cairn.  The  well-known  Bodvoc  stone,  on 
jMargam  Mountain,  now  lying  prone  among  loose  stones,  the 
remains  of  a  former  cairn,  was,  I  believe,  within  living 
memory  erect,  but  was  overturned  by  cattle  rubbing  against  it. 
In  further  confirmation  of  the  above  supposition,  an  early- 
lettered  stone  found  at  Penmachno,  Carnarvonshire,  and  pre- 
served in  the  church  there,  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  Caransius  hie  jacit  in  hoc  congeries  lapidum  "  ("  Caransius  lies 
here  in  this  heap  of  stones  ").  This  indeed  was  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  numerous  cairns  in  Wales 
were  distinguished  in  this  way,  but  the  gravestones  have  been 
destroyed,  taken  away,  and  put  to  various  purposes.  That  at 
Llanmadoc,  Gower,  the  last  one  discovered,  was  found  by 
the  Rector  in  1861,  walled  up  as  a  comer  stone  in  the  old 
parsonage  house.  People  in  those  ancient  days  did  just  what 
we  do  now — they  buried  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  erected 
a  large  stone  on  end,  to  mark  in  the  most  simple  and  obvious 
way  the  last  resting  place  of  their  friends  ;  but  inscriptions  do 
not  appear  till  the  Romano-British  period,  and  hence  the  use 
of  the  Latin  tongue  on  these  early  pillar-stones.  Occasionally 
they  are  bi-lingual,  that  is  in  the  Ogham  character  and  Latin 
one  as  well ;  but  in  every  case,  so  &r  as  these  bi-lingual  inscrip- 
tions  have  been  read  at  present,  they  reciprocally  explain  each 
other. 

It  may  also  be  noticed,  as  a  help  towards  ascertaining  the 
probable  age  of  these  early  inscribed  stones,  that  the  more  they 
approach  the  true  Roman  form  the  more  ancient  they  are,  the 
more  they  recede  from  that  form  the  more  recent.  For  the 
sketch  at  the  top  of  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  a  drawing 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  N.  Miers,  of  Ynspenllwch,  an  enthusiastic 
archaeologist  and  lover  of  legendary  lore.  He  also  took  the 
dimensions  of  the  stone,  which  measures  eleven  feet  by  two 
feet  by  one  foot  three  inches,  and  is  composed  of  the  sandstone 
so  &mous  in  the  Breconshire  district  for  its  durability. 

The  Cromlech^  ^^Maenllia,"  a  much  larger  tt\A>iie^  \>oV>Ql  yci 
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width  and  height,  than  JVIaen  Madoc,  is  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  latter  stone,  but  to  reach  this  it  is  necessary  for  the 
tourist  to  traverse  the  Boman  burying  ground  called  "  Corse-y- 
beddau,"  where,  on  the  common  forming  part  of  which,  according 
to  tradition,  a  great  battle  was  fought ;  and  here  many  a  noble 
warrior  was  slain  and  found  his  last  resting  place — amongst  the 
nimiber,  according  to  the  legend,  being  Lljrwarch,  one  of  the 
Welsh  princes,  the  form  of  a  grave  being  pointed  out  where  his 
remains  are  said  to  have  been  buried.  After  halting  here  for  a 
brief  period,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Ystradfellte,  where 
ample  justice,  after  the  invigorating  air  of  the  hills,  was  done 
to  the  viands  that  had  been  provided  for  us.  We  then  explored 
the  cave  called  "  Porth-yr-ogof,"  where  some  years  ago  we  were 
told  a  sad  accident  befell  a  gentleman,  who  was  drowned  in  an 
attempt  to  ford  the  river.  We  now  turned  our  heads  home- 
wards, by  way  of  Glyn  Neath,  where,  after  a  dish  of  good  *'bohea" 
at  the  Lamb  and  Flag,  we  wended  our  way  by  rail  to  Neath, 
thoroughly  satiated  with  our  day's  travels  ? — "  a  red  letter  day," 
an  historic  account  of  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  editor,  is 
now  duly  chronicled,  and  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a 
permanent  record  in  that  popular  journal,  the  "  National 
Magazine  of  Wales." 

David  Bevan  Turberville, 

Danygraig^  Pontardawe. 
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By  the  Rev.  F.  Wagstaff,  F.R.H.S.,  Auth0R  of  *'  Odd 

Hours  with  Odd  People,"  &c. 


V.  -  THEORIES    CONCERNING    DREAMS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  classify  the  many  theories  that  have  been 
propounded  as  oflFering  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
we  call  "dreams."  Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject 
more  fully  than  we  can  do  in  this  brief  article,  will  do  well  to 
study  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  new  edition  of  the  ^^Encydo- 
pcedia  Britannica^"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Sully,  while 
some  of  the  chapters  in  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Principles  of 
Sociology,"  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  According  to 
the  former,  there  are  three  methods  of  accounting  for  dreams. 
The  first  is  that  which  is  understood  to  prevail  among 
uncivilised  races,  by  whom  the  objects  and  views  that  flit  before 
the  fancy  during  sleep  are  regarded  as  real.  When  the  savage 
dreams,  he  supposes  that  his  second  self  or  soul  goes  forth  from 
the  body  and  roams  over  familiar  scenes  and  familiar  objects. 
The  second  class  of  interpreters  regard  dreams  as  a  communi- 
cation from  a  supernatural  being.  The  third  professes  to  find 
adequate  explanation  in  natural  causes. 

Of  the  first  we  need  say  little.  The  second  is  interesting, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  but  because  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  held.  Oriental  nations  have  always  given 
credence  to  the  idea,  though  great  differences  have  prevailed 
as  to  the  mode  of  representation.  Sometimes  the  meaning  of 
the  message  is  believed  to  be  obvious  and  unmistakable.  At 
other  times  the  communication  may  be  disguised,  or  only 
partially  divulged  by  symbol.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  class 
of  skilled  interpreters. 

Every  reader  will  recall  to  mind  the  numerous  instances 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  in  which  real  or  pretended  inter^t^- 
tations  are  given.    Among  the  Greeks  andIU>lx\aia&\i\i!^x^^Q^^!& 
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expiration  in  later."'  Bi.sLop  .'Sand-r^^n,  wLile  ?tr.^ncly  arguing 
in  favoTir  of  the  supernatural,  i.-  equally  emphatic  in  favour  of 
the  natural,  cont»:nding  that  "-ince  the  predominancy  of 
rholer,  blvxJ,  phlegm,  and  melancholy,  as  aUo  the  differences 
of  strength  and  health,  and  diseases  and  distemi)er,  either  by 
diet  or  jiaajjion  or  otherwise,  do  cause  impression  of  different 
formM  in  the  tancvj  so  ordinary  dreams  may  be  a  god-help  to 
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lead  us  unto  those  discoveries ;  both  in  time  of  health,  whatever 
natural  constitution,  completion  and  temperature  is ;  and  in 
times  of  sickness,  from  the  rankness  and  tyranny  of  which  of 
the  humours  the  malady  springeth." 

The  investigations  of  science  as  to  the  predisposing  physical 
causes  of  dreams  have  elicited  stores  of  interesting  facts.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  channels  of  our  senses  are  wholly 
stopped  during  sleep,  but  this  idea  is  shown  to  be  incorrect. 
Every  one  can  prdbably  recall  dreams  in  which  a  noise,  a  light, 
or  an  odour  was  clearly  the  exciting  cause.  The  bark  of  a  dog,  the 
slamming  of  a  door,  or  even  the  ticking  of  one's  watch,  frequently 
prompts  the  precise  direction  of  the  dream  fency.  More  than 
one  medical  authority  has  cited  instances  of  men  who  could  be 
made  to  dream  about  any  subject  by  gently  whispering  appro- 
priate words  in  their  ear.  A  French  aavant^  M.  Maury,  n^ade 
experiments  on  this  subject  by  engaging  a  coadjutor  to  employ 
appropriate  stimuli  on  his  organs  of  hearing  and  touch  while  he 
was  asleep,  immediately  after  which  he  was  to  be  aroused  so  as 
to  record  the  dream  at  the  time.  The  results  were  very  curious. 
When  his  lips  were  tickled,  he  dreamed  that  a  pitch  plaster  was 
being  torn  from  his  face  and  lips  ;  when  a  pair  of  tweezers  was 
made  to  vibrate  near  his  ear,  he  dreamed  of  bells,  the  tocsin, 
and  of  the  events  of  June,  1848.  That  dreams  are  excited  by 
feelings  of  oppression  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  sensations  of 
pain  and  giddiness  in  the  head,  by  toothache,  &c.,  must  be  clear 
to  every  one  who  has  taken  note  of  his  own  experience.  A 
German  writer,  Herr  Volhelt,  says  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  faint 
sensation  of  toothache  to  prompt  images  having  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  two  rows  of  teeth.  But  dreams  are  not  built 
up  of  the  purely  passive  sensations  of  sight  and  hearing.  A 
close  observation  will  show  that  in  nearly  every  dream  we 
imagine  ourselves  either  moving  among  the  objects  we  perceive 
or  striving  to  move  when  some  weighty  obstacle  obstructs  us. 
All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  common  forms  of  night-mare,  in 
which  we  strive  helplessly  to  jQee  from  some  menacing  evil ;  and 
this  fancy,  it  is  presumed,  frequently  comes  from  a  feeling  of 
strain  in  the  muscles,  due  to  an  awkward  disposition  of  the 
limbs  during  sleep.  *  The  common  dream  illusive  of  falling 
down  a  vast  abyss,  has  been  referred  to  an  involuntary  extension 
of  the  foot  of  the  sleeper. 

It  is  probable  that  the  predisposing  causes  of  dreams  are  to 
be  sought  rather  in  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  body  than 
in  any  internal  sensation ;  though,  of  course,  the  state  of  the 
mind  during  our  waking  moments  must  necessarily  aifect 
somewhat  the  wandering  fancies  of  the  brain  during  uncon- 
sciousness. Dr.  Gregory  relates  that  having  occasion  to  apply 
a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  at  bedtime,  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  walking  up  Mount  Etna,  and  found  the  gtoxmA.  m'swffi.^TsiMq 
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hot.  Dr.  Reid,  having  had  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed 
that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  M.  Gizon  de 
Buzereinges  made  a  series  of  pre-arranged  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  see  how  far  he  could  determine  at  pleasure  the  character 
of  his  dream.  In  the  first  experiment,  having  allowed  the  back 
of  his  head  to  be  uncovered  during  sleep,  he  thought  that  he 
was  at  a  religious  ceremony  in  the  open  air ;  the  custom  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lived  being  to  keep  the  head  covered, 
except  on  some  rare  occasions,  among  which  was  the 
performance  of  religious  rites.  On  waking,  he  felt  cold  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  as  he  frequently  had  felt  when  present  at  the 
real  ceremonies.  He  rei)eated  the  experiment  on  two  successive 
days  with  the  same  result.  In  a  third  experiment  he  left  his 
knees  uncovered,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  travelling  at  night 
in  a  diligence  ;  and  he  observes,  in  his  account  of  the  aflFair,  that 
all  travellers  know  it  is  chiefly  at  the  knees  that  they  feel  cold, 
when  travelling  at  night  by  that  conveyance. 

The  rapidity  with  which  long  trains  of  thought  pass  through 
the  brain  in  a  dream — the  events  of  hours,  or  even  weeks,  being' 
compressed  into  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds — has  led  to 
some  curious  speculations  as  to  our  estimate  of  time,  and  the 
diflference  between  the  real  and  the  apparent  duration  of  life. 
Lord  Brougham,  from  cases  of  this  kind,  was  led  to  the  opinion 
that  all  our  dreams  really  take  place  in  the  act  of  falling  asleep 
or  of  awaking.      But  this  theory  is  disproved,  at  least  so  far 
as  its  universal  application  is  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  persons 
will  often  moan  or  talk  in  the  middle  of  their  sleep,  and  on 
awaking  they  recall  enough  of  their  dreams  to  prove  what  it 
was  they  were  dreaming.     So,  too,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  dogs,  by  their  motions,  their  snarling    and 
growling  during  slumber^  are  dreaming.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  agreed  that  the  mind  can  never  be  entirely  inactive, 
and  that  dreams  are  constantly  going  on  during  sleep,  though 
they  may  not  be  afterwards  remembered.     One  case  cited  in 
medical  works  militates  against  this  theory.    A  woman,  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  the  scalp  and  skull,  so 
that  a  part  of  the  brain  was  exi)osed  to  view,  was  a  patient  in 
the   hospital  at  Montj^elier  in   1821.    When   she   was   in  a 
dreamless  state,  or  in  profound  sleep,  her  brain  was  compara- 
tively motionless,  and  lay  completely  within  its  bony  case ;  but 
when  the  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  the  mind  was  agitated  by 
dreams,  her  brain  moved  and  protruded  from  the  skull,  forming 
what  is  termed  cerebral  nemia.     This  protrusion  was  greatest 
when  the  dreams,  as  she  reported,  were  most  vivid,  and  when  she 
was  perfectly  awake,  especially  if  actively  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, it  attained  its    highest    development ;    nor  did    this 
protrusion  occur  in  jerks,  alternating  with   recessions,  as  if 
caused  hy  arterial  action,  but  remained  permanent  wldle  the 
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conversation  continued.  From  this  case  it  is  contended  by 
medical  authorities  that  during  profound  sleep  there  is  a  total, 
or  nearly  total,  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties. 

On  the  whole  the  theories  that  assign  natural  causes,  either 
mental  or  physical,  as  the  basis  of  dreams  seem  to  have  a 
preponderance  of  weight.  As  Cotgrave  says,  in  his  "  English 
Treasury  of  Wit  and  Language  " — 

"  Dreams  are  but  the  raised 
Impressions  of  premeditated  things 
Our  serious  apprehensions  left  upon 
Our  minds  ;  or  else  th*  imaginary  sh^ipes 
Of  objects  proper  to  the  complexion, 
Or  disposition  of  our  bodies." 
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SUMMER  HOLIDAYS  IN  WALES. 


BUILTH,    LLANWRTYD,   AND    LLANDBIXDOD, 


It  is  many  years  since  my  attention  was  first  directed 
towards  these  now  famous  health  resorts  of  Wales.  I  used  to 
notice  one  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  busy  thoroughfares  of 
a  large  town.  He  was  as  familiar  as  the  postman  or  the  bill 
sticker.  Bluif  in  bearing,  stout,  he  seemed  to  weather  the 
Winter  fairly,  yet  as  the  early  Spring  came  on  there  was  a  Wsible 

nign  of  breaking  up.     "  Old is  going  the  way  of  all  flesh," 

one  would  sjiy.  Others  looked  enquiringly  into  the  withering  face, 
and  passed  by.  Sunmier  would  come,  and  he  would  disappear, 
and  after  a  month  or  so  come  back  upon  the  scene  a  new  man, 
his  step  brisk,  his  face  beaming,  the  light  of  health  in  his  eyes. 
Where  had  he  been  ?  What  manellous  change  was  this  ?  Had 
he  found  the  elixir  of  life,  sipped  from  the  fount  of  health  ?  I 
made  enquiries,  and  found  that  the  old  gentleman  had  been 
rusticating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Builthr  at  a  farmhouse,  and 
to  this  rustication,  and  the  mineral  waters,  the  wonderful 
improvement  was  due.  Every  year  it  w:i<:  the  same,  until,  at  a 
good  old  age,  he  wandered  farther  away  than  the  Breconshire 
fann  and  the  mineral  wells,  and  came  Ixiok  no  more-  Unques- 
tionably the  mineral  waters  at  *•  our  Wells "  are  of  great 
eiouUence,  if  used  judiciously,  and  there  are  few  sjx)ts  more 
attnictive  than  their  surroundings,  viewed  lT»m  a  picturesque  or 
hiaturio  point  of  view.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Builth  the 
\ui  native  prince  of  Wales  was  slain«  and  at  Cilmeiy  the  dingle 


^  made  bis  last  essay.    A  part  of  the  old  choreh  is  still 
MOnf  the  tower  of  Fourteenth  Centunr's  date:  but  you  most 
I  elosely  to  find  records  of  the  bter  ej^vh  of  Calvinistic 
IRIt  which  bad  its  root  here«  and  of  the  stuzdy  apostles 
I  tbtt  early  evangelists.    The  i\^y«  old-£iskicHDed  Crown 
ibii  only  remiBder  of  these  men«  who  used  to  ride  into 
'  wete  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  kitchen 

and  chatting  pleasantlT  with  Mr. 
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There  are  plenty  of  inns  at  Bnilth ;  an  excellent  loitering 
spot,  tlie  Gro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  well  provided  with 
seats,  from  which  the  view  is  most  beautiful ;  and  there  are 
walks  in  abundance  by  the  river,  up  the  mountains,  to  old- 
fashioned  churches,  and  to  the  two  wells,  the  Saline  and  the 
Glenny,  the  latter  a  great  resort  for  its  sulphur  spring. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  note  the  pilgrims  going  to  the  wells, 
and  congregating  around.  One  is  reminded  of  the  pilgrimages 
of  Roman  Catholic  days  to  such  places  as  Pen  Rhys,  Holywell, 
and  a  hundred  others,  where  the  virtues  of  a  favourite  saint 
were  held  to  impart  a  restorative  power  to  the  waters,  and  vows 
were  made,  or  prayers  offered,  or  pins  dropped  in  as  oblations. 
It  is  science  now  versus  saints.  The  mineral  qualities  of  the 
water  are  known  to  a  nicety  by  the  careful  analyses  of  our 
professors,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  worship  of  saints  is  confined 
to  fair  representatives,  who  come  upon  the  scene  with  the 
flowers  and  the  sunshine  of  Summer,  and  disappear  with  them. 
Near  Builth  one  of  the  brothers  Mayhew  lived  for  a  time  in 
seclusion,  and  at  Erwood  Inn,  under  the  potent  influence  of 
nut  brown  ale,  and  it  may  be  stronger  liquids,  the  merriest  of 
satirists,  "  Punch,"  was  ushered  into  the  world.  Builth  has  all 
the  essentials  for  becoming  a  famous  place  of  resort;  but  it 
lacks  two  necessities,  the  saline  waters  brought  down  to 
the  Gro,  and  a  concession  of  fishing  to  the  visitor. 
Llanwrtyd,  in  respect  of  its  sulphur,  is  perhaps  more  notable 
than  Builth,  which  boasts  the  strongest  saline.  Years  ago  the 
Dolcoed  was  frequented  by  some  of  the  best  families  of  South 
Wales,  and  after  a  long  period  of  partial  neglect,  during  which 
Llandrindod  came  into  note,  it  is  again  becoming  a  favourite 
resort.  But  at  all  times  it  has  been  the  shrine  for  the  Dissenting 
minister,  who  may  be  met  with  of  every  age,  from  the  young 
aspirant  who  is  entering  upon  the  conflict  with  "  the  flesh  and 
the  devil,"  to  the  aged  warrior  who  has  almost  fought  out  the 
good  fight  antl  is  come  to  the  gathering  by  the  river  and  the 
well.  The  preponderance  of  this  class  imparts  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  amusements.  At  Llandrindod  you  have 
theatricals,  here  eisteddfodic  gatherings,  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  lectures.  Just  as  the  worthy  Theophilus  Thomas,  of 
Capel  Sion,  when  he  resorts  to  croquet,  hunt  the  slipper,  and 
kiss  in  the  ring,  does  it  in  a  ponderous  manner,  with  a  sense, — 
innocent  as  all  these  are,  and  always  innocently  conducted, — 
that  they  are  rather  too  childish  in  character,  so  even  when 
they  unbend  in  the  evenings,  the  bow  is  only  slightly  relaxed, 
and  the  entertainments  have  their  sober  air ;  a  little  of  the 
^  Capel "  lingers  around  them  even  there. 

Llanwrtyd  is  composed  of  inns  and  lodging-houses.    Every- 
one   seems    to    let  apartments.      The  poatukSiSktet  dio^'^^  ^xl^ 
excellei2t  ones;  so  do  your  grocer  and  yoMt  \>\3L^:x^'et.    '^i  i^'v^ 
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BUILTH,    LLANWRTYD,  AND    LLANDBINDOD. 


It  is  many  years  since  my  attention  was  first  directed 
towards  these  now  famous  health  resorts  of  Wales.  I  used  to 
notice  one  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  busy  thoroughfares  of 
a  large  town.  He  was  as  familiar  as  the  postman  or  the  bill 
sticker.  BluflF  in  bearing,  stout,  he  seemed  to  weather  the 
Winter  fairly,  yet  as  the  early  Spring  came  on  there  was  a  visible 

sign  of  breaking  up.     "  Old is  going  the  way  of  all  flesh," 

one  would  say.  Others  looked  enquiringly  into  the  withering  face, 
and  passed  by.  Summer  would  come,  and  he  would  disappear, 
and  after  a  month  or  so  come  back  upon  the  scene  a  new  man, 
his  step  brisk,  his  face  beaming,  the  light  of  health  in  his  eyes. 
Where  had  he  been  ?  What  marvellous  change  was  this  ?  Had 
he  found  the  elixir  of  life,  sipped  from  the  fount  of  health  ?  I 
made  enquiries,  and  found  that  the  old  gentleman  had  been 
rusticating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Builth,  at  a  farmhouse,  and 
to  this  rustication,  and  the  mineral  waters,  the  wonderful 
improvement  was  due.  Every  year  it  was  the  same,  until,  at  a 
good  old  age,  he  wandered  farther  away  than  the  Breconshire 
farm  and  the  mineral  wells,  and  came  back  no  more.  Unques- 
tionably the  mineral  waters  at  "  our  Wells "  are  of  great 
excellence,  if  used  judiciously,  and  there  are  few  spots  more 
attractive  than  their  surroundings,  viewed  from  a  picturesque  or 
historic  point  of  view.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Builth  the 
last  native  prince  of  Wales  was  slain,  and  at  Cilmery  the  dingle 
wherein  he  fell,  and  even  the  burial  place,  are  pointed  out. 
Builth  itself  has  been  transformed  from  its  old  character.  The 
Castle  mounds  are  there,  reminiscent  of  the  time  when  Prince 
Llewelyn  made  his  last  essay.  A  part  of  the  old  church  is  still 
to  be  seen,  the  tower  of  Fourteenth  Century's  date ;  but  you  must 
pry  more  closely  to  find  records  of  the  later  eix)ch  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism,  which  had  its  root  here,  and  of  the  sturdy  apostles 
who  were  the  early  evangelists.  The  cosy,  old-feshioned  Crown 
is  almost  the  only  reminder  of  these  men,  who  used  to  ride  into 
the  yard,  and  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  kitchen 
smoking  their  long  pipes,  and  chatting  pleasantly  with  Mr. 
Thomas^  the  old  landlord — shadows  all,  long  ago ! 
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There  are  plenty  of  inns  at  Bnilth ;  an  excellent  loitering 
spot,  the  Grro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  well  provided  with 
seats,  from  which  the  view  is  most  beautiful ;  and  there  are 
walks  in  abundance  by  the  river,  up  the  mountains,  to  old- 
fashioned  churches,  and  to  the  two  wells,  the  Saline  and  the 
Glenny,  the  latter  a  great  resort  for  its  sulphur  spring. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  note  the  pilgrims  going  to  the  wells, 
and  congregating  around.  One  is  reminded  of  the  pilgrimages 
of  Roman  Catholic  days  to  such  places  as  Pen  Rhys,  Holywell, 
and  a  hundred  others,  where  the  virtues  of  a  favourite  saint 
were  held  to  impart  a  restorative  power  to  the  waters,  and  vows 
were  made,  or  prayers  offered,  or  pins  dropped  in  as  oblations. 
It  is  science  now  versus  saints.  The  mineral  qualities  of  the 
water  are  known  to  a  nicety  by  the  careful  analyses  of  our 
professors,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  worship  of  saints  is  confined 
to  fair  representatives,  who  come  upon  the  scene  with  the 
flowers  and  the  sunshine  of  Summer,  and  disappear  with  them. 
Near  Builth  one  of  the  brothers  Mayhew  lived  for  a  time  in 
seclusion,  and  at  Erwood  Inn,  under  the  potent  influence  of 
nut  brown  ale,  and  it  may  be  stronger  liquids,  the  merriest  of 
satirists,  "  Punch,"  was  ushered  into  the  world.  Builth  has  all 
the  essentials  for  becoming  a  famous  place  of  resort;  but  it 
lacks  two  necessities,  the  saline  waters  brought  down  to 
the  Gro,  and  a  concession  of  fishing  to  the  visitor. 
Llanwrtyd,  in  respect  of  its  sulphur,  is  perhaps  more  notable 
than  Builth,  which  boasts  the  strongest  saline.  Years  ago  the 
Dolcoed  was  frequented  by  some  of  the  best  families  of  South 
Wales,  and  after  a  long  period  of  partial  neglect,  during  which 
Llandrindod  came  into  note,  it  is  again  becoming  a  favourite 
resort.  But  at  all  times  it  has  been  the  shrine  for  the  Dissenting 
minister,  who  may  be  met  with  of  every  age,  from  the  young 
aspirant  who  is  entering  upon  the  conflict  with  "  the  flesh  and 
the  devil,"  to  the  aged  warrior  who  has  almost  fought  out  the 
good  fight  an"d  is  come  to  the  gathering  by  the  river  and  the 
well.  The  preponderance  of  this  class  imparts  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  amusements.  At  Llandrindod  you  have 
theatricals,  here  eisteddfodic  gatherings,  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  lectures.  Just  as  the  worthy  Theophilus  Thomas,  of 
Capel  Sion,  when  he  resorts  to  croquet,  hunt  the  slipper,  and 
kiss  in  the  ring,  does  it  in  a  ponderous  manner,  with  a  sense, — 
innocent  as  all  these  are,  and  always  innocently  conducted, — 
that  they  are  rather  too  childish  in  character,  so  even  when 
they  unbend  in  the  evenings,  the  bow  is  only  slightly  relaxed, 
and  the  entertainments  have  their  sober  air;  a  little  of  the 
^  Capel "  lingers  around  them  even  there. 

Llanwrtyd  is  composed  of  inns  and  lodging-houses.    Every- 
one   seems    to    let  apartments.      The  postma&tei  d.o^'^^  ^xA 
excellent  ones;  so  do  your  grocer  and  yo\ii  \>\x\A3;iet.    ^  ^^xi^ 


OFR  "RED  DRAGONS"  AT  WESTMINSTER. 


By  a.  Pexdragox. 


There  is  an  old  Parliamentary  tradition  concerning  Sheridan 
and  Fox,  who  entered  the  Hooae  of  Commons  together  one 
night.  Both  had  dined,  '^not  wisely  bnt  too  well,"  and  the 
balance  of  vision  of  each  was  disturbed  in  consequence.  On 
CToesing  the  threshold  of  the  House,  Fox  hiccoughed,  ''  I  say. 
Sherry,  I  can't  see  the  Speaker."*  "Can't  you?''  rejoined  the 
wit.    **  'Egad,  /  can  aee  two  !  "^ 

This  story  is  suggested  by  a  recent  incident  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  our  time.  But  although  an  hon.  member  may  be 
occasionally  discovered  who,  like  Sheridan  and  Fox,  had  dined 
•*  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the 
discovery  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  With  the 
change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  quality  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  must  also  be  noted  that  which  has  been  effected 
in  its  moral  tone.  If  it  once  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  Europe,  it  certainly  was  the 
most  drunken.  Now  whether,  having  regard  to  certain  recent 
episodes  of  which  the  House  has  been  the  theatre,  it  still 
deserves  or  can  reasonably  lay  claim  to  the  eminent  European 
distinction  previously  referred  to,  is  a  question  about  which 
there  are  two  opinions.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
concurrently  with  its  supposed  social  decline  it  has  ascended  in 
the  scale  of  sobriety.  It  would  now  be  extremely  difficult  to 
discover  in  either  House  a  ^^three-bottle  man,"  yet  at  one  period 
it  would  have  been  just  as  difficult  to  discover  any  who  were  not 
three-bottle  men.  Parliament  has  always  done  something  more 
than  reflect  the  political  temper  of  the  nation.  It  has  also  been 
the  mirror  in  wluch  the  moral  tone  of  society  was  to  be  caught. 
In  the  days  of  Congreve  and  his  contemporaries,  English  gentle- 
men practised  the  vice  of  swearing.  In  the  days  of  Pitt  and 
his  contemporaries  they  practised  the  vice  of  drinking.  For  a 
time  the  two  harmonised,  but  swearing  fell  gradually  into 
desuetude,  and  then  the  railway  put  an  end  to  hanl  drinkmg; — 
Jbr  there  10  no  donbt  that  the  capacity  to  imbibe  ^wine  with 
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impunity  was  bred  of  the  exposure  to  fresh  air  which  formed  an 
essential  condition  and  consequence  of  our  old  methods  of 
travel.  They  were  giants  in  those  days,  for  they  represented 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  Welsh  member  who  may  now 
be  wafted  from  Cardiff  to  Westminster  in  seven  or  eight  hours, 
will  remember  the  day  when  the  journey  occupied  from  seven 
to  eight  days.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  autobiography,  tells  u& 
how  in  his  student  days  he  drank  heavy  port  until  midnight, 
and  whiskey  punch  until  three  a.m.,  and  then  turned  out  at 
seven  to  shoot  snipe  for  breakfast.  But  then  I-«ord  Brougham, 
even  when  a  successful  lawyer,  had  to  go  circuit  on  the  box  seat 
of  a  mail  coach,  or  be  wafted  through  the  keen  air  in  a  post 
chaise.  The  fox-hunting  squire,  whether  Tory  or  Whig,  was 
before  all  things  a  fox-hunter ;  and  the  sport  was  the  pleasure 
of  all.  We  have  fox-hunters  in  these  days, 'tis  true;  but  our 
Nimrods,  instead  of  having  to  take  the  saddle  for  the  cover-side 
before  daybreak,  now  breakfast  comfortably  at  nine,  and  leave 
for  the  meet  by  train.  The  contrast  is  very  great,  as  great  as 
the  diiTerence  which  exists  between  the  Liberalism  of  to-day 
and  the  Whiggery  of  a  former  generation.  The  maximum  of 
comfort  replaces  the  minimum  of  labour.  People  seem  to  be 
bom,  now-a-days,  that  other  people  may  show  them  how  to  live 
with  the  least  possible  fatigue  to  themselves.  We  are  a 
pampered  nation,  and  the  love  of  ease  having  been  bred  in  us 
by  the  inability  to  discover  the  means  of  living  hard,  the 
inventor  continues  to  ply  us  with  luxuries.  Sir  Hussey  Vivian 
has  lived  long  enough  to  remember  the  days  of  the  mail  coach, 
the  post  chaise,  and  the  long  rides  across  country  to  Quarter 
Sessions  and  the  cover  side.  He  could  probably  tell  of  hunting 
dinners,  with  empty  bottles  on  the  table  and  full  bodies  under 
it.  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  has,  of  course,  outlived  his  youth,  though 
he  still  bears  traces  of  the  sort  of  country  life  which  was  followed 
fifty  years  ago ; — not  that  I  insinuate  hereby  that  the  popular 
baronet  who  sits  for  Glamorganshire  drank  as  hard  as  he  rode. 

It  has  been  said  that  port  wine  is  now  only  drunk  by  opulent 
physicians  and  wheezy  dowagers.  It  may  be  so.  It  is  certainly 
no  longer  the  drink  de  resistance  of  the  Conscript  Fathers. 
Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  men  dined  early  and  heavily. 
Now-a-days  fashion  has  enjoined  how  they  should  dine  late  and 
lightly.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  the  former  epoch,  only 
woke  up  aft^r  it  had  dmed.  Now-a-days  it  very  often  goes  to 
sleep  after  question  time.  As  I  have  already  remarked  in  this 
series  of  articles,  there  was  a  time  when  the  officials  found  it 
impossible  to  find  a  quorum,  without  which  the  Speaker  could 
not  take  the  chair.  The  officials  have  no  such  difficulty  now. 
I  have  witnessed  the  largest  Houses  ever  seen  at  Westminster, 
yet  these  have  been  brought  together  before  Yvali-^^kaX,  fe>ax^  «xA 
thejr  have  vanished  by  naif-past   seven.     T\ie  ^?w:^i«Eafc'Q!<aa:^| 
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hot.  Dr.  Reid,  having  had  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed 
that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  M.  Gizon  de 
Buzereinges  made  a  series  of  pre-arranged  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  see  how  far  he  could  determine  at  pleasure  the  character 
of  his  dream.  In  the  first  experiment,  having  allowed  the  back 
of  his  head  to  be  uncovered  during  sleep,  he  thought  that  he 
was  at  a  religious  ceremony  in  the  open  air ;  the  custom  of  the 
coimtry  in  which  he  lived  being  to  keep  the  head  covered, 
except  on  some  rare  occasions,  among  which  was  the 
performance  of  religious  rites.  On  waking,  he  felt  cold  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  as  he  frequently  had  felt  when  present  at  the 
real  ceremonies.  He  repeated  the  experiment  on  two  successive 
days  with  the  same  result.  In  a  third  experiment  he  left  his 
knees  uncovered,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  travelling  at  night 
in  a  diligence ;  and  he  observes,  in  his  account  of  the  aiTair,  that 
all  travellers  know  it  is  chiefly  at  the  knees  that  they  feel  cold, 
when  travelling  at  night  by  that  conveyance. 

The  rapidity  with  which  long  trains  of  thought  pass  through 
the  brain  in  a  dream — the  events  of  hours,  or  even  weeks,  being 
compressed  into  a  few  minutes,  or  even  seconds — has  led  to 
some  curious  speculations  as  to  our  estimate  of  time,  and  the 
diflFerence  between  the  real  and  the  apparent  duration  of  life. 
Lord  Brougham,  from  cases  of  this  kind,  was  led  to  the  opinion 
that  all  our  dreams  really  take  place  in  the  act  of  falling  asleep 
or  of  awaking.      But  this  theory  is  disproved,  at  least  so  far 
as  its  universal  application  is  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  persons 
will  often  moan  or  talk  in  the  middle  of  their  sleep,  and  on 
awaking  they  recall  enough  of  their  dreams  to  prove  what  it 
was  they  were  dreaming.     So,  too,  it  is  a  matter  of  conmion 
observation  that  dogs,  by  their  motions,  their  snarling    and 
growling  during  slumber,  are  dreaming.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  agreed  that  the  mind  can  never  be  entirely  inactive, 
and  that  dreams  are  constantly  going  on  during  sleep,  though 
they  may  not  be  afterwards  remembered.     One  case  cited  in 
medical  works  militates  against  this  theory.   A  woman,  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  the  scalp  and  skull,  so 
that  a  part  of  the  brain  was  exposed  to  view,  was  a  j)atient  in 
the   hospital  at  Monti)elier  in   182L     When   she   was   in  a 
dreamless  state,  or  in  profound  sleep,  her  brain  was  compara- 
tively motionless,  and  lay  completely  within  its  bony  case ;  but 
when  the  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  the  mind  was  agitated  by 
dreams,  her  brain  moved  and  protruded  from  the  skull,  forming 
what  is  termed  cerebral  nemia.    This  protrusion  was  greatest 
when  the  dreams,  as  she  reported,  were  most  vivid,  and  when  she 
was  perfectly  awake,  especially  if  actively  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, it  attained  its    highest   development ;    nor  did    this 
protrusion  occur  in  jerks,  alternating  with  recessions,  as  if 
eaused  by  arterial  action,  but  remained  permanent  while  the 
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conversation  continued.  From  this  case  it  is  contended  by 
medical  authorities  that  during  profound  sleep  there  is  a  total, 
or  nearly  total,  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties. 

On  the  whole  the  theories  that  assign  natural  causes,  either 
mental  or  physical,  as  the  basis  of  dreams  seem  to  have  a 
preponderance  of  weight.  As  Cotgrave  says,  in  his  "  English 
Treasury  of  Wit  and  Ljmguage  " — 

"  Dreams  are  but  the  raised 
Impressions  of  premeditated  things 
Our  serious  apprehensions  left  upon 
Our  minds  ;  or  else  th'  imaginary  shapes 
Of  objects  proper  to  the  complexion, 
Or  disposition  of  our  bodies." 
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BUILTH,    LLANWRTYD,  AND    LLANDRINDOD. 


It  is  many  years  since  my  attention  was  first  directed 
towards  these  now  famous  health  resorts  of  Wales.  I  used  to 
notice  one  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  busy  thoroughfares  of 
a  large  town.  He  was  as  familiar  as  the  postman  or  the  bill 
sticker.  BlufiF  in  bearing,  stout,  he  seemed  to  weather  the 
Winter  fairly,  yet  as  the  early  Spring  came  on  there  was  a  visible 

sign  of  breaking  up.     "  Old is  going  the  way  of  all  flesh," 

one  would  say.  Others  looked  enquiringly  into  the  withering  face, 
and  passed  by.  Summer  would  come,  and  he  would  disappear, 
and  after  a  month  or  so  come  back  upon  the  scene  a  new  man, 
his  step  brisk,  his  face  beaming,  the  light  of  health  in  his  eyes. 
Where  had  he  been  ?  What  marvellous  change  was  this  ?  Had 
he  found  the  elixir  of  life,  sipped  from  the  fount  of  health  ?  I 
made  enquiries,  and  found  that  the  old  gentleman  had  been 
rusticating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Builth,  at  a  farmhouse,  and 
to  this  rustication,  and  the  mineral  waters,  the  wonderful 
improvement  was  due.  Every  year  it  was  the  same,  imtil,  at  a 
good  old  age,  he  wandered  farther  away  than  the  Breconshire 
farm  and  the  mineral  wells,  and  came  back  no  more.  Unques- 
tionably the  mineral  waters  at  "  our  Wells "  are  of  great 
excellence,  if  used  judiciously,  and  there  are  few  spots  more 
attractive  than  their  surroundings,  viewed  from  a  picturesque  or 
historic  point  of  view.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Builth  the 
last  native  prince  of  Wales  was  slain,  and  at  Cilmery  the  dingle 
wherein  he  fell,  and  even  the  burial  place,  are  pointed  out. 
Builth  itself  has  been  transformed  from  its  old  character.  The 
Castle  mounds  are  there,  reminiscent  of  the  time  when  Prince 
Llewelyn  made  his  last  essay.  A  part  of  the  old  church  is  still 
to  be  seen,  the  tower  of  Fourteenth  Century's  date ;  but  you  must 
pry  more  closely  to  find  records  of  the  later  epoch  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism,  which  had  its  root  here,  and  of  the  sturdy  apostles 
who  were  the  early  evangelists.  The  cosy,  old-fashioned  Crown 
is  almost  the  only  reminder  of  these  men,  who  used  to  ride  into 
the  yard,  and  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  kitchen 
smoking  their  long  pipes,  and  chatting  pleasantly  with  Mr« 
Thomas,  the  old  landlord — ^shadows  all,  long  ago ! 
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There  are  plenty  of  inns  at  Builth ;  an  excellent  loitering 
spot,  the  Gro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  well  provided  with 
seats,  from  which  the  view  is  most  beautiful ;  and  there  are 
walks  in  abundance  by  the  river,  up  the  moimtains,  to  old- 
fashioned  churches,  and  to  the  two  wells,  the  Saline  and  the 
Glenny,  the  latter  a  great  resort  for  its  sulphur  spring. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  note  the  pilgrims  going  to  the  wells, 
and  congregating  around.  One  is  reminded  of  the  pilgrimages 
of  Roman  Catholic  days  to  such  places  as  Pen  Rhys,  Holywell, 
and  a  hundred  others,  where  the  virtues  of  a  favourite  saint 
were  held  to  impart  a  restorative  power  to  the  waters,  and  vows 
were  made,  or  prayers  oflFered,  or  pins  dropped  in  as  oblations. 
It  is  science  now  versus  saints.  The  mineral  qualities  of  the 
water  are  known  to  a  nicety  by  the  careful  analyses  of  our 
professors,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  worship  of  saints  is  confined 
to  fair  representatives,  who  come  upon  the  scene  with  the 
flowers  and  the  sunshine  of  Summer,  and  disappear  with  them. 
Near  Builth  one  of  the  brothers  Mayhew  lived  for  a  time  in 
seclusion,  and  at  Erwood  Inn,  under  the  potent  influence  of 
nut  brown  ale,  and  it  may  be  stronger  liquids,  the  merriest  of 
satirists,  "  Punch,"  was  ushered  into  the  world.  Builth  has  all 
the  essentials  for  becoming  a  famous  place  of  resort;  but  it 
lacks  two  necessities,  the  saline  waters  brought  down  to 
the  Gro,  and  a  concession  of  fishing  to  the  visitor. 
Llanwrtyd,  in  respect  of  its  sulphur,  is  perhaps  more  notable 
than  Builth,  which  boasts  the  strongest  saline.  Years  ago  the 
Dolcoed  was  frequented  by  some  of  the  best  families  of  South 
Wales,  and  after  a  long  period  of  partial  neglect,  during  which 
Llandrindod  came  into  note,  it  is  again  becoming  a  favourite 
resort.  But  at  all  times  it  has  been  the  shrine  for  the  Dissenting 
minister,  who  may  be  met  with  of  every  age,  from  the  young 
aspirant  who  is  entering  upon  the  conflict  with  "  the  flesh  and 
the  devil,"  to  the  aged  warrior  who  has  almost  fought  out  the 
good  fight  arid  is  come  to  the  gathering  by  the  river  and  the 
well.  The  preponderance  of  this  class  imparts  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  amusements.  At  Llandrindod  you  have 
theatricals,  here  eisteddfodic  gatherings,  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  lectures.  Just  as  the  worthy  Theophilus  Thomas,  of 
Capel  Sion,  when  he  resorts  to  croquet,  hunt  the  slipper,  and 
kiss  in  the  ring,  does  it  in  a  ponderous  manner,  with  a  sense, — 
innocent  as  all  these  are,  and  always  innocently  conducted, — 
that  they  are  rather  too  childish  in  character,  so  even  when 
they  unbend  in  the  evenings,  the  bow  is  only  slightly  relaxed, 
and  the  entertainments  have  their  sober  air ;  a  little  of  the 
^  Capel "  lingers  around  them  even  there. 

Llanwrtyd  is  composed  of  inns  and  lodging-houses.  Every- 
one seems  to  let  apartments.  The  postmaster  doea^  «x^d 
excellent  ones;  so  do  your  grocer  and  yo\ii  \)M\A:^\feT.    ^  ^^'^iw 
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The  Bishop  and  the  Cukate. — There  was  one  of  our  bishops 
in  Wales  who  made  it  a  practice  to  invite  every  curate  to  the 
palace  on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  as  a  priest  in  holy 
orders.  Many  and  various  were  his  guests ;  some  Anglicized, 
others  learned,  but  unused  to  society.  One  of  the  latter  received 
the  usual  invite,  and  arrived  in  a  highly  nervous  condition  at 

L ,  and,  after  a  most  kind  greeting,  was  handed  over  to 

one  of  the  servants,  with  the  remark,  "  Show  Mr. to  hia 

bedroom."  The  curate,  rather  astounded,  followed  his  guide^ 
who  ushered  him  into  a  cosy  bedroom,  lit  a  wax  candle,  and 
departed.  For  a  few  minutes  the  curate  hesitated.  He  was 
hungry ;  he  could  have  put  up  with  bread  and  cheese, — but, 
well,  he  was  tired,  so,  undressing,  he  got  into  bed,  put  out  his 
light,  and  was  soundly  asleep  when  the  servant  aroused  him, 
with  the  message  that  his  lordship  was  waiting  dinner,  and 
wondering  he  was  so  long.  The  curate  dressed  very  expeditiously  ; 
but  the  broad  smile  on  the  faces  of  the  guests  told  him  that 
his  secret  was  known,  and  it  required  all  the  kind  feeling  of  the 
bishop  to  make  him  comfortable. 

*  * 

* 

The  Glamorgan  Volunteers. — Camping  out  at  Lavemock 
was  a  holiday  time  that  will  long  be  remembered.  It  was  a 
treat  for  the  tradesmen  of  inland  towns,  and  colliers  of  the 
Ehondda  and  the  hills,  to  find  themselves  by  the  sea  in  such 
genuine  Summer  weather,  and  they  have  come  trooping  back 
as  bronzed  as  veterans.  These  annual  outings  all  over  the 
country,  carried  on  with  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  an 
increase  of  eflBciency  in  workmanship,  must  be  of  great  service 
to  the  nation.  The  little  island,  teeming  with  its  citizen 
soldiers,  will  be  invulnerable ;  and  in  these  unquiet  days,  when 
trifles  seem  enough  to  make  Europe  bristle  with  armament^ 
we  can  go  on  in  peace,  making  the  land  more  productive,  and 
the  workshop  to  sing  with  the  music  of  industry. 

*  * 

• 

Comjery  Explosions.— a  correspondent  writes: — One  i» 
constantly  reminded  of  the  perils  attending  the  present  system 
of  coal  mining,  and  master  and  man  must  hail  thankfully  any 
invention  tending  to  lessen  these  disasters.  One  of  the  latest 
is  a  cartridge,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Moore,  of 
Shipley,  Derbyshire.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Steel 
Institute,  Mr.  Mosely  read  a  long  and  instructive  paper  on  a 
new  method  of  winning  coal,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is, 
that  cartridges  containing  lime  in  a  highly  caustic  condition  are 
employed  instead  of  explosives.  The  lune  is  compressed  by 
hydraulic  power,  forty  tons  to  the  square  inch,  into  cases  two-and- 
a-half  inches  in  diameter.    Attached  to  the  cartridge  is  a  flexible 
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tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a  force  pump  ; 

water  is  injected,  and  the   pressure  exerted  by  the  confined 

steam  expands  the  lime  and  forces  out  the  coal.    It  is  too  early, 

as  yet,  to  say  whether  this  process  will  prove  applicable  in  all  cases. 

When   lately  tried    at  the   Shipley  Collieries  it   more   than 

answered  expectations,  having  won  140  tons  more  'coal  in  one 

hundred  hours  less  time  than  the  wedging  method  in  the  next 

*'  stall."     At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 

two  iron  pipes  were  exhibited,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  power 

exerted   by   this  new   form   of  cartridge.     These   pipes   were 

shattered,  although  one  of  them  had  previously  been  tt  ^ted  to 

a  pressure  of  953  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.     It  is  sincerely  to  be 

hoped  that  this  new  means  of  blasting  will  be  found  efficient, 

and  will  do  away   with  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  that  very 

dangerous  compound  dynamite. 

*  • 
* 

The  Late  William  Morris,  of  Merthyr. — Our  good  old 

friend,  a  subscriber  to  the  Red  Dragon  from  its  beginning,  waa 

a  personal  friend  of  the  late  Sir  John  Josiah  Guest,  who  was 

always  one  of  the  readiest  to  acknowledge  true  worth,  no  matter 

in  what  position.      Mr.  Morris  brought  out  a  small  work  called 

"  Arithmetic  by  Steam,"  dedicated  to  Sir  John.       The  work 

was   a  guide  to  quick  mental   arithmetic,  and    was  in  high 

estimation.     Whenever   Sir  John   and   Mr.   Morris   met,  the 

worthy  baronet  had  always  some  humorous  reference  to  the 

Steam  Arithmetic.     Mr.  Morris  outlived  his  generation.     He 

saw  his  wife  disappear,  a  son  die,  then  a  daughter,  and  next 

friend  after  friend,  in  unceasing  rotation,  until  scarcely  any 

remained  of  the  old  associates  of  his  early  years.     Yet  he  made 

friendships  with  the  new  race  unceasingly,  and  to  the  last  there 

were  the  pleasant  smile  and  the  kind  greeting  for  every  one. 

•  • 
* 

Merthyr  College. — The  IVIidsummer  Examination  has  been 
one  of  the  pleasant  events  of  the  past  month.  Mr.  Fawcett, 
brother  of  the  Postmaster-General,  is  at  the  head  of  this 
flourishing  establishment,  and  has  done  a  world  of  good.  He  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  contend  with,  and  one  thing  in  particular — 
a  repugnance  to  the  place,  Merthyr.  Brecon,  now,  under  the 
shade  of  the  Priory  Grove, — or  Cowbridge,  almost  within  sight  of 
the  sea, — people  would  readily  be  tempted  to  send  their  children 
to  such  places  ;  but  Merthyr,  its  dense  and  dark  population ! 
Exactly ;  but  it  so  happens  that  there  are  green  oases  in  the 
desert,  and  the  Merthyr  College  is  in  one  of  the  sunniest  wood- 
land spots  of  Glamorgan.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  old  iron 
kings,  with  a  great  park  around  it,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  scholastic  power,  should  require  no  further 
inducement. 
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Farewell  Testimonials  and  their  ^Ierits. — Many  are  the 
jokes  told  of  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  cloth."      Some  of  these 
jokes  have  not  their  foundation  in  truth.     But  of  the  following 
anmsing  incident  a  correspondent   vouches  for  the  truth: — 
A   Baptist   minister   had   laboured   for  many  years  as   pastor 
of  a  little  church,  in   which   the   salary  was   but   small,   and 
the  congregation  exhibited  anything  but  signs  of  a  reviving 
spirit.      This   want   of   religious    enthusiasm    was    attributed 
entirely  to  the  lack  of  energy  in  the  minister ;  at  least  so  said 
Deacon   Jones  the  grocer,  and   other  influential  members   of 
Bethel   who   contributed   their   monthly   shilling  towards   the 
8upix)rt  of  the  minister.     So  the  talk  went  round  the  members 
of  the  cliurch,  until  at  last  this  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
reached  the  ears  of  the  poor  minister,  the  Rev.  Emlyn  Thomas. 
This  was  a  delicate  hint  for  a  resignation.     Accordingly,  the 
Rev.  Emlyn  Thomas  sent  in  his  resignation  in  the  usual  form. 
The  congregation,  desirous  of  parting  in  peace,  invited  Mr. 
Emlyn   Thomas  and  his  wife  to  a  social  tea  in   the  chaj>el, 
after   which   jNIr.   Thomas   was  presented    with   a   Bible    with 
gilt  edges,  and  !Mrs.  Thomas   with  an   electro-silver   tea-pot. 
Accompanying    these    presents    was    an    illuminated    address 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  expressing  the  "  deepest  regret "  at  his  sudden 
departure  from  amongst  them ;  also  paying  a  high  tribute  to 
his  earnest  labours  as  their  minister  for  so  many  years,  and 
entertaining  a  hope  that  he  would  re-consider  his  determination 
to  leave  them,  for  they  always  expected  he  would  end  his  days 
as  the  minister  of  Bethel  Baptist  Chapel.     The  Rev.  Emlyn 
Thomas,   in   replying   to    this    address,   thanked    them    most 
sincerely  for  the  handsome  i)resents  they  had  given  liis  dear 
wife  and  himself ;  and  in  alluding  to  the  beautiful  address  that 
they   had  just   handed   to   him,   he   said   that   he   had    been 
labouring  under  a  delusion.     He  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  church  had  become  tired  of  his  humble  ministerial 
eftbrts;  but  after  hearing  the  too  complimentary  address,  he 
found  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  as  they  were  so  pressing 
for  him  to  remain  amongst  them  he  could  not  think  of  leaving 
them,  and  therefore  ho  had  made  up  his  mind  to  withdraw  his 
resignation,  and  until  death  all  the  strength  tliat  remained  to 
him  would  be  devoted  to  the  Baptist  cause  in  Bethel  1     Horror 
of  horrors  I     Tableau!     Deacon  Jones  took  a  hasty   pinch  of 
snuiT,  and  afterwards  his  hat  and  umbrella ;  the  meeting  slowly 
dispersed,  and  we  believe  that  the  Rev.  Emlyn  Thomas  is  still 
the  minister  of  Bethel,  North  Wales. 
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JUDGE     FALCONER. 

There  are  pl.ices  in  Monmouthshire — Caer- 
leon  {Isca  Silvriuvi),  and  others  to  wit — 
which  seem  to  brood  over  their  magniiicent 
pa^t,  Yo»  Bee  but  a  mountain  stream,  and 
narrow  jiastures,  and  somewhat  quaint  and 
primitive  rural  life,  but  you  know  that  the 
Koman  has  been  there  and  has  dignified  it, 
and  that  underneath  the  thml^  V\^^e^  %Rt«% 
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you  may  find  in  causeway  and  bath  the  relics  of  liis  civilization. 
Usk  is  one  of  these  s^wts.  lU  antique  life  seems  to  linger 
there,  and  no  eiTort  of  modem  time  in  gaiety  or  industry  can 
sweep  it  away. 

In  this  spot  amongst  the  hills,  until  lately,  was  found 
"  at  home  "  the  learned  gentleman  who  had  the  settlement  of 
the  once  famous  Oregon  treaty,  Judge  Falconer,  friend  and 
fellow-worker  with  Brougham  and  Charles  Knight,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge ;  a  man  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  and  whose  labours  only  ended  with  his 
epitaph. 

There  was  such  a  marked  individuality  about  Judge  Falconer, 
that  the  salient  traits  are  easily  limned.  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  County  Court  Judges,  and  in  his  circuit  of 
Glamorgan  has  played  a  striking  and  a  most  useful  part.  His 
vocation  was  not  simply  to  administer  the  law  and  to  mete  out 
to  defaulting  trader  and  imprudent  or  wasteful  collier  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  our  County  Court  system.  He  has  been 
the  peripatetic  philosopher;  collier  villages  and  iron  working 
towns,  instead  of  the  groves  of  Academus,  have  been  the  scenes 
of  his  teachings,  and  homely  wisdom,  instead  of  occult  and 
abstract  philosophy,  the  tenor  of  his  tuition.  His  scope  has 
been  a  large  one.  The  untrained  Welsh  nature  is  impulsive, 
and  runs  into  thriftless  habits  and  untidy  homes.  The  race  who 
revelled  in  foray,  and  fought  as  nobly  under  Brown  in  the 
Crimea  as  they  had  under  Tiberius  at  Jerusalem,  does  not  take 
kindly  to  the  set  ways  and  conventionalities  of  life,  and  though 
the  middle  and  upper  grades  of  society  may  now  compare  with 
the  best,  the  understratum,  singularly  exempt  from  crime,  is 
still  abounding  in  material  upon  which  the  lover  of  his  kind  can 
bring  to  bear  earnest  effort  for  improvement  in  life  and  habit. 

Taking  the  lower  ranks  of  the  working  classes  into  con- 
sideration, the  mothers  of  the  past  generation  toiled  in  the  pit 
until  the  law  stepped  in,  and  on  the  bleak  tips  and  about 
the  ironworks  until  the  Factory  Act  modified  their  labours. 
Lacking  the  tuition  and  training  of  home,  marrying  in  their 
teens  with  no  idea  of  economy,  children  grew  up  and  swarmed 
around  them,  who  were  as  unguarded  from  the  ills  of  life 
as  they  were  unendowed  with  the  economical  foresight  to 
secure  position  and  substance.  Above  these,  and  yet  springing 
from  them,  were  the  small  traders,  who  had  from  varied  motives — 
greater  shrewdness  in  some,  dislike  of  work  in  others,  ills  and 
accidents  not  a  few — ^forsaken  the  mine  and  the  forge,  and 
entered  into  business  tracks  without  the  essential  apprenticeship 
and  the  necessary  funds. 

Such  was  society,  with  its  occasional  good  and  bad  times,  its 
ups  and  downs,  its  alternate    squalor    and    squander,  when 
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Thomas  Falconer  came  to  Wales  and  began  a  career  of  homilitic 
judgments  which  vdll  always  be  inseparable  from  his  memory. 
He  had  been  a  far  travelled  man,  had  seen  life  under  many 
conditions,  viewed  humanity  in  different  guises,  and  was 
disposed  from  the  outset  to  take  a  large-hearted  and  philosophic 
estimate ;  and  this,  it  must  candidly  be  admitted,  he  accomp- 
lished. 

The  County  Court  system  dates  from  1847,  and  the  first 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Glamorganshire,  Breconshire 
and  Bhayader,  was  Mr.  Wilson,  who  died  in  1851,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Falconer.  The  record  of  his  public  services 
previously  to  that  appointment  is  now  before  me,  revised  by 
himself  for  the  Red  Dragon^  only  a  few  months  ago.  In  1837,  he 
was  appointed  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  to  be  the  Bevising 
Barrister  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Finsbury,  the  Tower 
Hamlets  and  Marylebone.  In  October,  1850,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (then  Governor-General  of 
British  America),  and  by  the  Executive  Coimcil  of  Canada,  to  be 
one  of  the  arbitrators  to  determine  the  boimdary  of  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick — a  question  of  great  importance,  since  it 
involved  the  claim  to  some  two  or  three  million  acres  of  land. 
In  July,  1851,  he  was  appointed  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Colonial 
Secretary  for  Western  Australia,  and  was  named  in  the 
*'  Gazette,"  on  his  appointment,  on  July  29th.  On  December 
22nd,  1851,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Chancellor  Truro  to  be 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Coimty  Courts.  He  was  for  many 
years  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  felt  greater  pleasure  in  his  duties  in  connection  with  this 
Society,  than  from  any  of  the  many  other  honours  conferred  on 
him.  The  society,  at  its  outset,  consisted  of  sixty  members, 
including  Lord  Brougham,  Earl  Bussell,  Lord  Wriothesley,  Sii* 
J.  Ijcfevre,  the  Bight  Hon.  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Falconer,  Mr. 
E.  Lloyd  (County  Court  Judge),  Dr.  Boget,  Sir  Bowland  Hill, 
and  Messrs.  M.  D.  Hill,  Q.C.,  E.  Hill,  Coulson,  Ker,  and  F.  0. 
Martin  (Inspector  of  Charities).  Amongst  their  colleagues, 
now  dead,  were  Earl  Spencer,  Lords  Abercrombie,  Auckland, 
Denman,  Trm-o,  Nugent,  Monteagle,  Congleton,  Suffield  and 
Dover;  also  Mr.  mSi  (the  historian  of  British  India),  Mr. 
Hallam  (the  author  of  important  historical  works,  and  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  "),  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sir  E.  Bell,  Maltby,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  other  veiy  eminent  men;  and,  at  a  later 
period.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Professor  Long,  De  Morgan,  Key, 
Maiden,  Lord  Campbell,  etc.  Such  was  the  brilliant  society  of 
which  Mr.  Falconer  was  a  member,  and  by  whom  an  immensity 
of  good  was  effected. 

Mr.    Falconer   was    the   author  of    "Beports  of  C^^&e,'^  o^l 
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Controverted  Elections,"  of  works  on  "  The  Discovery  of  the 
Mississippi,"  on  "  Probate  Courts,"  on  "  The  Oregon  Question" 
(commended  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Bussell), 
on  "Surnames,**  on  "The  Charity  of  Thomas  Howell,"  and  of 
many  other  publications.  From  the  time  when  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar,  in  1830,  his  career  was  active  and  most  useful. 
Charities  misused,  charities  abused,  have  been  exposed,  and 
their  condition  remedied  through  his  eflforts ;  but  it  is  in 
Glamorgan,  more  especially,  that  he  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
since  it  was  through  his  opposition  that  a  remnant  of  feudal 
times  was  swept  away.  This  was  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  gaol 
at  Swansea.  One  shudders  to  think  that  we  are  so  close  to  the 
margin  of  feudalism,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  was  permitted  by  law  to  hold  a  debtor  in  confine- 
ment, and  to  leave  his  sustenance  to  the  debtor's  relations,  if 
he  had  any,  to  his  friends,  or  to  Providence.  In  the  event  of  no 
one  aiding,  the  debtor  might  perish,  and  the  Duke  be  free 
from  blame  !  Many  ^'igorous  efforts  were  made  to  crush  this 
t3nranny,  but  all  failed,  until  Mr.  Falconer  took  up  the  case. 
His  comments  were  forwarded  to  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Home 
Secretary.  A  Bill  was  at  once  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  only  the  one  gaol  at  Swansea,  but  the  seven 
franchise  gaols  elsewhere,  were  brushed  away  as  disgracefvd  to 
the  age. 

A  friend  who  had  frequent  opportunities  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  forming  an  opinion  of  him  in  varied  aspects  thus 
writes : — "  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer.  His  summing  up  in 
difficult  cases  was  masterly,  and  though  appeals  against  his 
judgments  were  occasionally  taken  to  the  Supreme  Courts,  his 
decisions  on  intricate  points  of  law  were  rarely  altered." 

In  trying  judgment  summonses,  his  patience  was  frequently 
put  to  the  test.  The  garrulous  Irish  women  often  tried  his 
temper  severely,  but  he  listened  to  their  tales  and  argued  with 
them  most  calmly,  and  generally,  in  each  case  that  came  before 
him,  would  add  a  little  wholesome  advice  with  a  quiet  touch  of 
humour.  America  was  a  favourite  theme  of  his.  His  illustrations 
in  giving  his  decisions  were  chiefly  taken  from  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  seldom  did  a  coiuii  pass  without  his  sapng,  "  When 
I  was  in  America,  the  working  classes  always  treated  me  civilly." 
His  great  object  seemed  to  me  always  to  elevate  the  working 
classes  in  thrift,  education,  and  general  behaviour. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  during  his  last  Coiui:.  A 
stalwart  labourer  appeared  before  him  on  a  judgement  summons. 
The  case  was  decided  against  him.  "  Two  shillings  a  week,  or 
seven  days."  The  defendant  exclaimed,  "I  will  rot  in  gaol 
before  I  pay  it."  His  honour  remarked  most  placidly,  "  Look 
here,  my  man,  you  must  either  be  a  fool  or  an  idiot,"  and  then 
followed  some  wise  and  homely  counsel. 
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For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  continued  labouring 
uninterruptedly,  but  it  was  evident  in  the  Spring  of  1881  that 
the  shadow  of  the  end  was  getting  near.  He  visited  Bath, 
and  found  relief.  In  his  quiet  humorous  way  he  remarked  to 
me,  "I  have  made  a  discovery :  tepid  water  is  a  great  remedial ; 
it  is  better  than  to  get  yourself  boiled!"  Still  the  remedial 
was  not  lasting.  People  saw  a  gaunt,  white,  and  shrunken 
face,  keen  dark  eyes,  spectacled,  the  framework  of  a  once  stout, 
well  favoured  man,  feebly  tottering  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
Swansea,  of  Merthyr,  and  other  towns,  and  for  it  every  eye 
looked  its  commiseration,  every  tongue  said,  "Poor  Judge 
Falconer !  he  is  passing  away." 

In  December,  1881,  when  sitting  in  Court  at  Pontypridd,  the 
Judge  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit,  and  had  to  be  removed 
from  Court.  He  had  been  ill  for  many  days  before.  This 
ended  thirty  years  of  his  Judgeship,  during  which  time  he  had 
himself  held  all  the  Courts  of  his  circuit,  with  the  exception  of 
one  month,  when  he  had  an  attack  of  double  vision.  From 
that  date  until  the  Spring  he  remained  at  Usk.  In  his  last 
letter  to  me,  dated  from  Bath,  he  said,  "  I  have  left  Usk,  and 
though  better  in  health,  feel  that  I  have  left  it  for  ever." 
Following  closely  upon  this  was  the  accident  at  the  Flower 
Show,  where  he  fell,  sustaining  internal  injuries,  and  after 
lingering  until  August  the  28th,  he  died,  aged  77.  He  was  son 
of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Falconer,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  connected  with  some  of  the  leading  Cheshire  fiunilies. 
It  may  truly  be  said  of  the  late  Judge,  that  he  was  a  lover  of 
justice,  and  very  learned  and  laborious,  and  no  estimate  of  his 
character  can  be  other  than  superficial  unless  preceded  by  a 
minute  examination  into  his  judgments. 

His  published  works  and  judgments  will  hand  down  his 
memory  as  a  careful  and  most  minute  investigator,  and  a  just 
Judge.  Honest  as  the  day;  not  exempt,  of  course,  from 
ordinary  failings  and  prejudices  ;  but  in  his  light  honest,  never 
taking  person  or  position  into  consideration,  and  visionless  of 
all  but  the  case  before  him.  Possibly,  some  thought  him  too 
homely,  too  familiar.  Judges  may  be  too  familiar.  The 
ordinary  mind  accepts  as  essentially  correct  in  the  order  of 
things,  that  he  who  governs  should  be  aloof  from  the  crowd. 
The  ancients  wisely  concealed  their  deities  behind  the  clouds, 
or  in  the  groves,  or  on  Olympian  heights.  Perhaps  the  good 
old  Judge  failed  in  this  respect  to  sustain  the  (Ugnity  of  his 
office ;  but  if  he  erred  in  the  role  of  society,  he  shone  in  mercy, 
in  brc«d-minded  views  for  the  welfere  of  humanity,  in  the  cause  of 
education  and  morality.  Cramilous  he  may  have  been  regarded, 
especially  by  those  who  found  victory  going  to  the  lot  of  their 
opponents,and  biassed, by  men  whose  tra£kmAiie\^\^Q!e;tL\TL^^ 
contmcted  valley,  and  not  amidst  the  'wotld  aivA.  \t%  ex^xvKtkRfe 
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and  teachings.  But  by  the  mass  of  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  the  ease  there  was  in  approaching  him,  the  homeliness 
of  his  manner,  the  sagacity  of  lus  advice,  and  the  force  of  his 
illustrative  anecdotes,  must  have  won  him  respect,  and  given 
him  a  lasting  place  in  their  regard.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
may  at  a  future  time  be  added,  that  many  a  plaintiff  and 
defendant  profited  by  his  precepts,  and  took  to  heart  the  lessons 
he  sought  so  unwearyingly  to  enforce,  then  better  than 
ornate  epitaph  or  monument  will  be  the  record  of  the  grave 
old  man  given  forth  in  more  thrifty  lives,  and  more  comfortable 
homes. 

The  Editor. 
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By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  "  Robin  Gray,"  "  A  Heart's 
Problem,"  "In  Honour  Bound,"  "Queen  of  the  Meadow," 

"The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXXI.— In  the  Green  Lane. 

In  all  the  county  there  was  not  a  more  picturesque  scene  than 
the  Green  Lane  of  Kemerton. 

It  had  originally  formed  part  of  the  cart  road  to  the  Home 
Farm,  but  now  the  road  wound  past  it  in  another  direction,  and 
the  Green  Lane  was  carpeted  with  grass.  The  opening  from 
the  road  was  scarcely  visible  in  the  Summer  time,  for  the 
hawthorn  hedges  grew  thick  and  high,  and  almost  hid  the 
wooden  gate,  while  drooping  boughs  of  oak  and  beech  met  over 
it.  The  high  banks  on  each  side  of  the  lane  were  overgrown 
with  bramble,  ground  ivy,  periwinkle,  and  many  varieties  of 
fern,  and  crowned  with  hedges  which  grew  in  unrestrained 
luxury  of  verdure,  while  oaks  and  elms,  chestnuts  and  beeches 
interlaced  their  branches  overhead.  Entering  by  the  leafy 
archway,  and  standing  in  the  dim,  mysterious  Ught,  one  might 
fancy  one's  self  in  some  great  cathedral  fashioned  by  Nature,  or 
existing  only  in  Dreamland. 

About  half  way  through  the  lane  the  high  banks  ceased,  and 
the  hedges  curved  gently  outwards,  forming  a  semicircle  on 
either  side.  Inner  semicircles  of  holly  bushes  grew  at  the  edge 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  natural  hollow,  in  which  the  turf  was  as 
smooth  as  that  on  a  well-kept  lawn.  Tradition  ascribed  the 
formation  of  this  ring  to  the  fairies,  but  it  had  really  been  the 
fanciful  idea  of  a  former  mistress  of  Kemerton.  A  fallen  tree 
lay  on  one  side,  and  served  as  a  seat  for  those  who  wished  to 
linger  in  the  Holly  Bush  Bing ;  mosses  and  ferns  flourished 
round  its  sloping  banks.    The  elm  that  had  replaced  the  bllea 
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veteran  was  still  so  young  that  its  arms  could  not  reach  the 
^ipreat  chestnnt  over  the  way,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one 
Hide  of  the  Holly  Bush  Bing  was  shaded,  while  the  other  was 
bright  in  sunlight  or  moonlight. 

It  had  been  a  favourite  resort  of  Dahlia's  when  at  Kemerton, 
and  she  had  had  a  rough  shelter  constructed  under  the  chestnut 
tree,  in  which  she  spent  many  a  Summer  afternoon  reading 
lizily  or  falling  asleep,  for  it  was  cool  and  restfid  there  with  the 
thicK  foliage  gently  rustling  overhead,  and  the  drowsy  hum  of 
the  insects  lulling  one  to  slumber.  There  was  an  invisible 
brooklet,  too,  that  babbled  stories  to  the  flowers.  She  had  even 
had  a  gap  cleverly  made  in  the  hedge  behind  the  Holly  Bush, 
HO  that  she  might  take  a  short  way  home  through  the  fields. 

In  the  Springtime  the  lane  was  bright  and  merry  with  the 
gay  twitterings  of  the  happy  birds,  and  the  shadows  flickering 
on  the  soft  green  turf.  Then  the  tender  leaves  were  not  big 
enough  to  keep  out  the  strong  sun's  rays  which  darted  in  to 
kiss  the  modest  flowers  hiding  in  the  shady  banks.  When  Winter 
with  its  relentless  Puritanism  had  dismantled  the  great  cathedral. 
King  Frost  would  often  turn  it  into  a  fairy  palace  by  weaving  a 
roof  of  snow ;  but  the  sun  would  melt  it  away,  and  there 
remained  only  the  framework  traced  clearly  against  the  sky  in 
the  moonlight. 

The  old  and  unromantic  were  prosaic  enough  to  call  the 
(jreen  I^ane  a  damp,  cold-catching  place,  and  carefully  avoided 
it  in  Winter  and  at  eventide.  On  the  day  Dahlia  had  fixed  for 
the  meeting,  however,  there  was  no  need  to  fear  the  damp,  for 
the  ground  was  hard  bound  by  the  frost,  and  the  grass  crunched 
crisp  beneath  the  feet  of  walkers.  The  dark  trunks  of  the  trees 
rose  on  either  side  like  rough  columns  from  their  continuous 
pedestal  of  bank  and  hedge,  while  the  arching  branches  were 
silvered  by  the  hoar-frost  and  glistened  at  intervals  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  In  the  Holly  Bush  Eing  itself  King  Frost 
had  been  working  with  a  will,  for  the  prickly  leaves  were  cased 
in  silver  and  8{)arkling  with  diamonds,  and  the  red  berries  flushed 
a  brighter  red  with  exultation. 

Into  the  Green  Lane  stepped  Stephen  Meredith  a  little  before 
noon.  He  was  walking  briskly  ;  exercise  in  the  keen,  bracing 
atmosphere  sent  the  blood  dancing  healthfully  through  his  veins, 
and  made  a  glow  on  his  cheeks,  which  had  been  somewhat  pale 
of  late.  The  exhilarating  influence  of  the  atmosphere  caused 
him  as  he  marched  along  to  whistle  involuntary  snatches  of 
old  country  melodies  for  which  he  had  a  fancy.  He  used  to 
whistle  alwavs  as  he  walked  through  the  fields  before  misfortune 
had  laid  its  hand  so  heavily  on  Derewood. 

But  the  heaviest  sorrow  cannot  keep  its  perch  steadily  on 
healthy  shoulders.  A  brisk  walk  on  such  a  day  as  this,  with  a 
gleam  or  two  of  hope  to  help  the  Winter  sun  to  brighten  the 
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landscape,  and  care  is  unhorsed  for  the  time  at  least,  whilst  the 
nerves  are  strengthened  for  future  combats  with  him. 

The  cattle  plague  had  been  stamped  out;  the  stock  of 
Derewood  was  as  large  and  as  notable  as  ever ;  the  failure  of 
the  last  year's  crop  would  probably  be  redeemed  by  the  bounty 
of  the  coming  season.  The  threatened  ruin  had  been  averted, 
and  good  luck  appeared  to  have  come  back  to  the  place  since  his 
marriage  with  Dahlia.  There  was  much  for  which  he  had  to  be 
grateful  to  her,  and  every  reason  to  try  to  forget — as  he  was 
trying  with  all  his  might — the  one  great  shadow  which  lay  upon 
his  heart,  and  which  no  light  could  dispel. 

Dahlia  had  been  looking  prettier  than  ever  that  morning,  and, 
laughing,  he  had  told  her  that  she  had  skipped  back  into  child- 
hood, and  he  was  afraid  she  was  going  to  become  the  romping 
girl  who  used  to  tease  him  by  her  pranks  and  capers. 

"  Do  you  really  think  that,  Stephen  ?**  she  cried,  clapping  her 
hands  gleefully. 

"  I  don't  think  it — I  am  afraid  of  it,"  was  the  joking  reply. 

Then  she  came  up  to  him  with  mock  solemnity,  and  placed 
her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  gazing  into  his  eyes  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  even  he,  altogether  off  his  guard,  could  see  was  not 
assumed. 

"  Then,  sir,  be  still  more  afirdd,  for  I  am  going  to  have  a 
frolic  this  very  day." 

"  Don't  do  anything  desj^rate,"  he  said,  laughing  at  her  whim- 
sical manner. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  at  all — ^you  are  to  do  it !" 

«  Me  ?     How  ?" 

**  You  are  not  to  ask  any  questions ;  you  are  to  obey — ^that  is 
if  you  want  to  please  me." 

And  she  pouted  so  prettily  that  he  was  obliged  to  kiss  her. 

"  Of  course  I  want  to  please  you,  and  I  am  ready  to  obey  this 
mysterious  command,  even  if  it  be  to  go  and  fight  the  Dragon 
of  Wantley." 

Her  quick  wit  caught  at  the  suggestion,  and  she  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  allegory,  although  he  had  no  suspicion  of  its 
existence. 

'*  It  is  a  dragon  you  have  to  fight  and  kill,"  she  said,  still 
presenting  to  him  that  air  of  whimsical  solemnity  she  had 
assumed.  "  Listen  :  you  are  to  go  to  the  Holly  Bush  Ring,  in 
the  Green  Lane  of  Kemerton.  Tnere,  where  the  fairies  assemble 
at  nights  to  hold  high  revel,  and  lurk  all  day  unseen  by  the  vulgar 
eyes  of  man — there  you  are  to  present  yourself  this  day  at 
fifteen  minutes  before  noon  precisely.  You  are  to  take  your 
stand  where  the  old  tree  lies — ^you  remember  how  often  you 
found  me  there  reading  wicked  books  ?  There  you  must  remain 
until  you  can  see  the  queen  of  the  fairies  in  my  green  bower, 
and  hear  what  strange  things  she  has  to  tell  you," 
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"  I  suppose  you  are  to  meet  me  there.  But  what  hiis  put  this 
fancy  into  your  head  ?'* 

"  Bemember,  no  questions,"  she  said,  holding  up  her  finger 
admonitorily.  "  Will  you  be  a  good  boy  and  do  as  you  are  bid 
— to  please  me  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  and  I  can  arrange  to  be  thereabout  at  the 
time  you  mention." 

"  You  must  not  be  thereabout  —you  must  be  in  the  place  I 
name,  precisely  at  the  hour  I  name." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  much  amused  by  her  drollery,  and  con- 
cluding that  she  had  made  this  mysterious  assignation  with  him 
only  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  short  ramble  together  in 
the  favourite  haunt  of  her  girlhood. 

So  about  the  appointed  time  he  was  tramping  up  the  Green 
Lane  towards  the  Holly  Bush  King,  and  wliistling  as  he  went. 

The  sun  flashed  through  the  bare  branches  overhead,  and  their 
shadows  made  beautiful  patterns  on  the  crisp  turf.  The  banks 
and  the  hedgerows  completely  screened  from  his  \iew  the 
park  on  one  side  and  the  ploughed  fields  on  the  other.  An 
occasional  gap  revealed  to  him  a  long  stretch  of  green  or  ridgea 
of  red  earth,  according  to  the  side  on  which  it  opened. 

He  met  no  one,  and  on  entering  the  famous  Holly  Bush  Eing 
he  found  nobody  waiting.  He  was  a  little  after  the  precise 
moment  she  had  insisted  upon,  and  he  expected  to  find  Dahlia 
seated  on  the  fallen  tree  prepared  with  a  playful  scolding  for  his 
tardiness. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  her,  and  he  began  to  wonder  if  she 
had  been  only  jesting  all  the  time,  and  did  not  mean  to  come  at 
all. 

Had  it  been  the  first  of  April  he  would  have  concluded  at  once 
that  such  was  the  case.  He  seated  himself  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  tree,  and  meditated  in  what  manner  he  could  pay  her  out  for 
keeping  him  waiting  in  the  cold.  If  he  could  only  hear  her 
coming  he  might  slip  behind  one  of  the  inner  Unes  of  holly,  and 
suddenly  rushing  out  upon  her,  pretend  to  be  a  satyr  seizing  hi& 
favoorite  nymph  in  the  wood. 

He  rose  to  take  a  look  up  and  down  the  lane.  He  advanced 
towards  the  comer  formed  where  the  semicircle  sprung  from  the 
straight  line  of  the  hedge,  and  he  saw  a  lady  descending  slowly 
into  the  hollow  of  the  ring.  He  halted :  that  was  not  Dahlia  ; 
and  yet  the  outline  of  that  graceful  form,  in  its  quiet  black  dresSy 
was  fJEuniliar  to  him. 

His  heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  he  felt  giddy.  Surely  thi& 
was  no  deception  of  the  senses. 

The  lady  was  looking  away  from  him,  as  if  her  attention  had 
been  attracted  by  something  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane.  She 
turned  towards  him,  and  he  recognized  Buth. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII.— The  Holly  Bush  Ring. 

They  stood,  these  two  old  friends,  with  a  look  of  terror  upon 
their  &ces.  Their  hearts  gave  one  wild  bound,  then  stopped^ 
and  presently  began  to  beat  again  with  that  violence  which  is 
felt  in  throat  and  head. 

Brought  thus  suddenly  face  to  face  at  a  spot  so  well  known  to 
them,  the  old  time  flashed  back  upon  them — they  lived  in  it 
again — ^they  were  lovers  again,  but  conscious  of  the  heavy 
shadow  which  lay  over  them. 

It  was  a  cruel  moment,  in  which  each  lived  the  past  over  again* 

How  bright  it  was  with  hope  ;  how  brave  were  his  resolves ; 
how  noble  her  devotion.  They  were  to  join  hands,  and  so  strive 
through  life  together,  taking  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  always 
content,  sure  that,  in  calm  or  storm,  love  was  their  mainstay. 
There  would  be  fix)st,  of  course,  but  Spring  and  Summer  would 
come,  and  with  them  the  new  life  of  the  year,  showing  that  love 
had  only  been  gathering  strength  to  prove  itself  more  beautiful 
than  ever. 

Then  the  Autumn,  with  its  many  colours  and  its  rich  harvest 
gath^ed  in ;  they,  lovers  still,  and  still  hand  in  hand,  looking 
back  upon  an  honest  life,  happy  in  each  other. 

Ay,  it  was  a  pleasant  time  in  which  they  had  dreamed  this 
sweet  dream. 

Merciless  memory  brought  next  the  bitter  reality.  To  Ruth 
the  bitter  parting.  Then,  to  him  the  story  of  her  death,  and 
his  marriage  ;  to  her,  the  terrible  voyage  in  the  Eucaljrptus,  the 
wreck,  the  weary  yearning  to  get  home  to  him,  and  then  the 
real  death  stroke  in  the  tidings  that  he  was  married. 

**  God  forgive  me,"  she  had  cried,  in  the  first  moment  of  wild 
despair.  **  I  think  I  could  have  borne  better  to  have  heard  that 
he  was  dead." 

And  now  they  stood  there  in  the  Holly  Bush  Ring  with  all  these 
memories  passing  like  an  electric  panorama  throu^  their  minds ; 
friends  only  they  must  be  outwardly,  but  lovers  in  heart. 

After  that  first  cruel  moment,  his  impulse  was  to  clasp  her  in 
his  arms,  to  kiss  her  wildly  and  cry  out  for  joy  that  he  was 
permitted  to  see  her  safe  again ;  and  hers  was  to  sink  upon 
the  ground  and  moan  that  she  had  not  stayed  with  the  brave  old 
captain  and  his  wife,  and  so  have  been  spared  this  meeting. 

But  they  did  not  obey  their  impulse. 

He  advanced  slowly,  and  in  the  strange  stillness  which  seemed 
to  have  fallen  on  the  place  the  crunching  sound  which  his  steps 
made  on  the  fix>sty  earth  was  loud  and  discordant  in  their  ears. 

They  could  not  speak,  and  their  hands  trembled  as  they  met. 
He  led  her  to  the  fidlen  tree,  and  even  in  that  moment  of  trials 
the  mind  mechanically  attending  to  such  a  trifle  of  courtesy^ 
he  threw  his  handkerchief  on  the  trunk,  making  a  seat  for  her* 
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She  was  glad  to  sit  down,  for  her  limbs  were  £aint.  She  needed 
a  rest ;  and,  bowing  her  head,  she  sought  strength  to  bear  this 
interview. 

He  stood  looking  at  her,  and  trying  to  find  speech.  At  length, 
one  word  broke  the  spell  of  silence : 

"  Ruth !" 

She  could  not  help  trembling  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  it  was 
so  full  of  pain  and  love. 

She  rose,  calm  now,  and  looked  earnestly  into  liis  eyes.  He 
took  both  hands  into  his  own,  and  kissed  her.  That  was  their 
welcome  and  parting  as  lovers,  for  as  their  lips  met  they  were 
conscious  that  it  was  for  the  last  time. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,  Stephen,"  she  said,  finding 
voice,  too,  now,  and  the  sound  thrilled  through  him,  filling  him 
with  a  sad  longing,  as  the  music  of  an  old  familiar  air  fills  the 
exile  with  home-sickness  and  visions  of  his  distant  friends.  **lt 
was  Dahlia  I  came  to  meet." 

"  You  know  all.  .  .  .  This  is  some  foolish  fancy  of  hers — 
meaning  in  her  good  nature  to  give  us  a  pleasant  surprise — I 
am  afiraid  she  has  caused  us  both  imnecessary  pain." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  been  prepared  for  this 
meeting,"  Ruth  replied,  adding  in  a  low  voice,  "  better  still, 
perhaps,  if  we  had  never  met  again." 

"  Never  met  again  ! — did  you  wish  that,  Ruth  ?" 

"  At  any  rate  we  should  not  have  met  so  soon.  I  did  not 
intend  to  see  you  until  we  had  both  had  time  to  realise  the  new 
position  in  which  we  stand.  We  are  friends  now,  Stephen — good, 
true  Mends." 

*'  Yes,  firiends — only  friends." 

He  spoke  with  a  manly  effort  to  control  himself,  and  to  accept 
the  position  calmly,  as  she  was  doing. 

"  We  cannot  hope  to  find  it  easy  to  do  that  at  first,"  she  went 
on ;  "  we  cannot  hope  to  meet  at  first  without  painful  remem- 
brances ;  but  by-and-bye  we  will  have  overcome  them,  and  we 
will  have  learned  to  be  grateful." 

He  could  not  stand  that ;  her  voice  was  faltering,  and  he 
knew  that  she  was  trying  to  say  what  she  did  not  feel,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  comforting  him. 

^^  Don't  speak  that  way,  Ruth,"  he  said,  with  subdued  passion 
in  voice  and  look ;  **  don't  speak  that  way.  We  have  made  a 
terrible  blunder  in  our  lives.  I  want  to  do  as  you  would  wish 
me  to  do — ^walk  straight  and  faithfully  through  the  future  as  it 
is  made  for  us,  different  as  it  is  from  what  we  expected  it  to  be. 
But  the  blunder  ynSl  not  be  mended  by  trying  to  deceive 
ourselves.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  grateful.  I  never  shall  be.  I 
curse  the  day  you  went  away.  I  curse  the  day  you  returned  to 
find  me  separated  from  you.  It  was  a  blunder.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  bear  the  consequences  honestly.    But  let  there  be  no 
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shamming  about  it.  I  love  you,  Buth,  now  as  ever.  I  always 
will  love  you,  and  you  only." 

**  Stephen,  Stephen,*'  she  cried,  holding  up  her  hands  and 
trying  to  stop  him,  "  this  is  madness." 

**  I  know  it,"  he  answered,  with  bitter  calmness,  "  it  is  madness, 
and  who  knows  where  it  may  end  ?  But,  oh,  Euth,  it  would  be 
greater  madness  to  pretend  that  I  do  not  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul.  No  woman  can  ever  hold  your  place  in  my 
Ufe." 

A  robin,  which  had  been  hopping  from  twig  to  twig  round  the 
Bing,  halting  occasionally  to  vent  some  louder  note  than  usual 
of  its  plaintive  Winter  song,  suddenly  flew  away  as  if  something 
behind  the  hedge  had  frightened  it.  The  light,  cold  breeze 
carried  with  it  a  sob  which  had  not  come  from  Euth  or  Stephen. 

They  were  both  very  pale,  and  again  silent,  after  his  outburst 
of  passionate  truth.  She  knew  and  felt  that  it  was  truth — felt 
it  in  herself,  although  she  restrained  the  words  which  would 
have  expressed  the  same  fact  that  he  had  proclaimed  on  his  side. 

"  And  no  man  can  hold  your  place  in  my  life." 

That  was  the  cry  which  rang  in  her  brain,  but  she  did  not 
give  it  voice.  What  had  been  in  her  eyes  a  noble  self-sacrifice 
was  transformed  into  a  crime  under  the  glare  of  his  fiery  words. 

What  was  the  ghastly  crime  they  had  committed  ?  They  had 
murdered  love  ;  and  he  did  not  know  yet  how  much  greater  her 
guilt  was  than  his.  She  stood  appalled  at  it  now.  When  he 
came  to  know  he  would  curse  her,  perhaps,  as  he  had  cursed  the 
day  of  their  separation. 

She  almost  wished  that  he  would  do  it  at  once,  so  that  in  his 
contempt  for  her  folly  he  might  cease  to  care  for  her.  Ay,  it 
would  have  been  well  for  them  if  she  had  not  left  the  ship. 

With  pale,  trembling  lips  she  spoke  : 

"  I  have  done  wrong,  Stephen — ^wrong  in  going  away,  wrong 
in  coming  back.     Forgive  me." 

**  Forgive  me,"  he  answered,  "  if  you  can.  Had  I  been  faithful 
as  you  have  been,  we  would  not  be  in  this  horrible  position  now." 

His  self-accusation  tortured  her. 

"You  are  not  to  blame — ^you  could  not  know  that  I  had 
escaped." 

"  You  said  you  would  come  back  in  a  year ;  I  should  have 
waited.  I  should  have  had  faith  in  your  pledge  and  waited,  no 
matter  what  proof  was  given  to  me  that  you  were  lost.  You 
have  kept  your  word ;  you  have  come  back  and  find  me  false." 

"  No,  no,  Stephen,  not  that " 

"  What  else  can  we  call  it  ?  Shall  I  try  to  excuse  myself, 
and  tell  you  that  believing  you  dead  I  did  not  care  what  happened  ? 
That  is  true.  I  was  told  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  one 
who  had  been  a  generous,  devoted  friend  happy.  I  was  glad  to 
be  of  some  use,  and    •    •    .    and  so  it.  came  about    •    •    •    » 
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Ood  help  us,  Ruth — I  cannot  help  myself  ....  Poor 
Dahlia !" 

That  exclamation  gave  Buth  strength,  and  helped  her  to  see 
what  was  to  be  done. 

"  For  her  sake  you  must  try — we  must  both  try  and  think  as 
little  of  the  j^ast  as  we  can.  We  must  part  now,  and — it  is  so 
hard  to  say  it,  Stephen !" 

She  almost  broke  down  there,  notwithstanding  the  firm  hold 
she  was  striving  to  keep  on  her  emotion. 

"Say  what?" 

"  That  we  must  not  meet  again  ;  at  any  rate,  not  until  years 
have  enabled  us  to  think  calmly  of  our  blunder ;  not  until 
we  are  able  to  clasp  hands  with  the  feeling  that  we  are  true  friends.'' 

**  Then  this  is  our  last  meeting,"  he  said,  "  for  that  time  can 
never  come  to  me." 

"  I  believe  it  will  come  to  us  both,"  she  went  on,  earnestly, 
and  with  an  eflfort  to  smile  through  her  tears.  "  AMio  knows 
yet  whether  a  blunder  has  been  made  after  all  ?  The  real  blunder 
is  that  I  am  alive,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  will  say  that 
you  are  sorry  I  escaped  from  the  wreck." 

"  You  have  not  escaped  it — you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  real 
wreck  now,"  he  replied.  "  1  doubt  if  either  of  us  will  see  land 
again." 

"  We  can  do  our  best,  and  if  we  are  to  sink,  let  it  be  in  trying 
to  reach  a  safe  haven." 

She  spoke  bravely,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  ujwn  her,  with 
tender  admiration.  Htf  drew  her  arm  within  his  own,  holding  her 
hand. 

"  I  have  said  as  much  already ;  I  mean  to  do  my  best  to  keeji 
from  sinking,  but  I  know  that  there  is  no  land  for  me.  JNIy  duty  wi  11 
be  done,  I  hope.  There  will  be  comfort  in  knowing  that  you  are 
alive — comfort  in  striving  to  please  you,  although  we  are 
parted." 

"  In  that  way  you  will  help  me,  too." 

"  Then  there  will  be  comfort  in  thinking  that  should  trouble 
beset  me  you  can  still  counsel  me,  and  that  in  time  of  need  1 
<5an  see  you." 

**  Do  not  speak  of  that." 

"  No,  not  at  present.  But  I  am  so  bewildered  by  all  that  has 
happened,  I  have  not  yet  asked  you  how  it  was  that  the  news  of 
your  loss  travelled  so  fast,  and  the  news  of  your  safety  so 
slowly." 

"  I  cannot  explain ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
speed  with  which  ill  news  always  travels.  Partly  because  we 
were  so  long  detained  in  the  bush  before  we  arrived  at  a  place 
from  which  we  could  send  the  good  news." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  he  said,  looking  into  her  face  with  sad^ 
yearning  eyes. 
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"  You  have  heard  what  Smith  had  to  tell  you,  and  there  is 
little  to  add.  The  exploring  party  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  come  upon  made  every  arrangement  for  us." 

"  What  became  of  your  wounded  companion  ?" 

There  was  some  hesitation  in  her  manner,  but  it  was  so  brief 
that  he  did  not  observe  it. 

"  He  was  carried  to  a  shepherd's  shanty  on  the  nearest  sheep 
run.  There  we  remained  until  our  fiiends  returned  from  their 
-exploration.  By  that  time  he  had  recovered,  and  we  accompanied 
them  to  Sydney.  After  seeing  my  uncle,  I  took  passage  for 
England." 

"  I  suppose  you  left  your  friend  Harrison  at  the  Antipodes  ?" 

*'  No,  he  came  home,  too.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  all  these 
things  at  another  time,  Stephen ;  I  am  not  able  to  do  it  to-day." 

"  Then  we  are  to  meet  again,"  he  cried  joyfully,  and  forgetting 
that  he  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  Harrison,  or  had  ever  felt 
any  curiosity  regarding  him. 

**  I  do  not  think  we  should,"  was  the  answer,  and  there  was  a 
weary  look  of  sorrow  on  her  calm,  white  face,  which  instantly 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  cruel  position  in  which  they  now  stood. 

**  When  did  you  arrive  ?" 

His  voice  was  husky  and  his  head  bowed,  for  the  parting  was 
near.  He,  too,  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  meet  again  at  present. 

"  Only  this  morning.  I  did  not  mean  to  stir  out  of  doors, 
and  certainly  not  to  see  you  until  you  had  been  prepared  to  see 
me.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  we  have  been  taken  by  surprise 
— it  is  well  that  it  is  over.     Now  we  must  say  good-bye." 

"  Not  yet — I  have  so  much  to  say — so  much  to  hear,  Euth." 

"  I  cannot  speak  any  more,"  she  answered,  and  the  strength 
which  had  enabled  her  to  maintain  a  calm  bearing  throughout 
was  fast  giving  way. 

"  I  cannot  leave  you  yet.     I  will  walk  as  far  as  the  house." 

"  No,  let  us  part  here.     Good-bye,  Stephen." 

She  spoke  resolutely,  and  yet  the  voice  was  tremulous,  and 
the  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  knew  that  in  a  few  minutes 
more  she  would  break  down  altogether. 

"  I  cannot  speak  the  word,"  he  answered,  distractedly.  "  You 
forced  it  from  me  once — I  cannot  speak  it  again."  Then  seeing 
the  piteous  look  which  answered  his  reproach,  he  added  hastily, 
^*  Forgive  me,  Ruth,  I  am  not  master  of  my  thoughts  or  tongue. 
I  did  hold  up  stoutly  after  you  went  away,  for  I  knew  that  you 
would  come  back,  and  you  would  find  me  faithful.  Then  came 
the  news  of  your  death — confirmed  on  every  hand — and  my 
despair  made  me  indiflferent  to  everything.  It  was  no  matter 
to  me  whether  I  married  or  not ;  and  if  I  did  it  was  no  matter 
who  should  be  my  wife.  You  return ;  you  find  me  false,  and  I 
am  doubly  so,  for  in  my  love  for  you  I  am  false  to  her.  Why 
was  no  sign  made  to  me  before  it  was  too  late?" 
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Too  weak  to  resist,  too  strong  to  submit  to  his  love,  the  pain 
of  the  struggle  in  the  man's  heart  was  intensified  by  the 
consciousness  of  honest  purpose  in  all  that  he  had  done* 

**  Not  false  or  faithless  yety  Stephen,  and  the  future  is  still 
under  your  control." 

There  was  a  beauty  in  her  sad,  white  face  as  she  spoke  the 
earnest  words  in  a  low,  6rm  voice  that  made  him  pause. 

**You  are  right,"  he  said,  striving  hard  to  subdue  hi* 
agitation ;  ^  the  future  is  still  under  our  control.  There,  we'll 
do  the  best  we  can  with  it.  I  will  be  calmer  next  time  we 
meet ;  calmer  and  stronger  the  time  after  that,  and  so  it  will  go 
on,  imtil  by-and-bye  I  may  be  able  to  take  your  hand  without 
feeling  the  bitterness  of  my  loss.  I  do  not  say  good-bye,  only 
good  day,  for  I  expect  to  see  you  to-morrow.  We  must  not 
shun  our  danger,  but  face  it  boldly,  and  so  overcome  it." 

Brave  words ;  but  they  are  not  wise  who  fight  unnecessary 
battles. 

They  clasped  hands  and  parted ;  she  going  back  to  Kemerton 
alone,  he  standing  in  the  Holly  Bush  fiing,  with  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  gpround  until  he  knew  that  when  he  raised  them  he  would 
not  see  her  and  be  tempted  to  follow. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  fallen  tree,  and  fancy  endowed  it 
with  sympathetic  symbolism ;  the  tempest  had  torn  it  from  it.s 
place,  and  cast  it  on  the  ground ;  yet  even  in  that  position  it 
was  not  altogether  useless.  He,  too,  had  been  torn  by  the 
tempest  from  his  proper  place,  but  he  might  be  useful;  he 
could  be  true. 

Poor  Dahlia !  How  was  he  to  hide  from  her  what  was  so 
deeply  impressed  on  his  own  mind,  that  happiness  could  never 
be  his  apart  firom  Ruth?  Resignation  to  duty  is  a  sorry  substitute 
for  love. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII.  -Purgatory. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  Grange  until  late  that  afternoon. 

Dahlia,  from  a  window,  saw  him  approaching.  She  had  been 
watching  for  hours.  She  noted  that  his  steps  were  short  and 
quick,  that  his  head  was  bowed  on  his  breast.  She  did  not  go 
down  to  meet  him. 

Her  eyes  were  swollen  and  the  lids  inflamed  ;  but  she  had  not 
been  crying.  It  would  have  been  well  if  that  safety  \'alve  of  the 
emotions  had  been  opened  for  her.     She  was  very  pale  and  restless. 

How  many  years  had  she  been  waiting  in  that  room  for  him 
to  come  back  ?  She  did  not  know,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
they  would  number  a  long  life-time ;  that  she  had  grown  old 
and  haggard  in  £eu;e,  and  shrivelled  in  person,  whilst  waiting; 
although,  measured  by  the  clock,  only  a  few  hours  had  passed 
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since  she  had  played  that  little  bit  of  farce  with  him  this 
morning  to  carry  out  her  practical  joke*  Yet  she  had  grown  very 
old  and  ugly  in  the  interval — so  ugly !  She  felt  it  in  herself,  and 
there  was  the  mirror  confirming  it ! 

How  could  she  expect  him  to  care  for  her !  He  must  despise 
such  a  poor  frivolous  creature.  She  had  some  vague  sense  that 
the  ugliness  which  oppressed  her  so  cruelly  was  in  her  thought, 
and  not  her  person. 

She  had  been  waiting — frenzied  with  jealousy  and  full  of  dire 
imaginings  at  one  moment ;  humble,  trembling,  and  ashamed  at 
another — resolved  to  speak  frankly  to  him ;  to  show  him  that 
she  could  even  sjrmpathise  with  him  for  his  misfortune  in 
having  married  one  he  could  not  care  for,  and  to  tell  him  how  hard 
she  would  try  to  soothe  the  pain  of  his  regret  by  reminding  him 
as  little  as  possible  of  her  existence.  She  would  follow  in  his 
steps — like  Burd  Helen  in  the  ballad — his  devoted  slave,  grateful 
for  any  kind  look  or  smile  that  might  be  cast  to  her  .  .  • 
She  would  be  a  pythoness,  and  tear  them  both  to  pieces. 

These  strange  fits  of  changing  passion  exhausted  and  bewildered 
her,  but  one  thought  predominated :  she  wanted  to  see  him  back 
and  speak  to  him. 

Now  he  had  come,  and  she  did  not  go  to  him. 
She  had  seen  them  kiss  ;  she  had  heard  fragments  of  their 
conversation ;  she  had  not  waited  for  the  close  of  the  interview ; 
she  had  been  too  much  afraid  that  the  impulse  to  spring  out 
upon  them  would  prove  too  strong  for  her,  and  she  had  run  away. 
She  had  heard  that  one  terrible  phrase — 
"  No  woman  can  ever  hold  your  place  in  my  life !" 
Did  anyone  ever  hear  sentence  of  death  pronounced  and  forget 
it,  although  pardoned,  and  permitted  to  live  years  afterwards  ? 
Her  death-sentence  had  been  pronoimced,  and  she  herself  had 
arranged  the  trial. 

Was  he  angry  with  her  ?  Was  he  thinking  of  her  at  all  ? 
Would  he  accept  her  explanation  that  she  had  only  brought  about 
the  unexpected  meeting  with  the  desire  to  afford  him  pleasure 
and  to  prove  her  confidence  in  him  ?  Or  would  he  see  the  deeper 
motive  and  scorn  her  ?  Would  he  comprehend  that  she  had  pur- 
posely schemed  to  take  them  unawares  in  order  to  test  them — to 
satisfy  herself  whether  his  love  for  Ruth  was  strong  as  ever? 
And  she  had  been  satisfied.  Now,  what  was  the  future  to  be 
for  her  ? 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  trembling,  as  she  heard  a  footstep  on 
the  passage  without ;  then  a  hand  placed  on  the  door.  She 
knew  it  was  Stephen. 

The  door  was  locked,  and  he  could  not  enter.  She  had  bathed 
her  face  many  times  during  the  last  hour,  but  she  hastened  to 
do  it  again.  She  shrank  timidly  behind  the  door  as  she  opened 
it  for  lum. 
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He  was  as  pale  as  herself,  and  very  calm.  There  was  no  angry 
scowl  upon  his  face,  no  fierce  words  of  reproach  on  his  lips ;  but 
there  was  a  great  sorrow  in  his  whole  presence.  She  experienced 
that  sense  of  awe  with  which  Mystery  always  fills  the  mind. 

With  the  grave  gentleness  of  a  parent  who  is  sympathising 
with  the  affliction  oi  a  child  for  which  he  can  offer  no  relief,  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"  You  should  not  have  done  this.  Dahlia,"  were  the  only 
reproachful  words  he  uttered. 

She  was  astounded  at  first :  liis  conduct  was  so  different  from 
everjrthing  she  imagined  it  would  be :  then  like  a  child  she 
trembled,  hid  her  face  on  his  breast,  Und  sobbed. 

"  Oh,  Stephen,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  any  harm." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that — I  am  sure  of  that,"  he  answered^ 
comfortingly.  "  It  is  an  unhappy  position  for  us  all ;  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  prevent  it  being  made  any  worse." 

He  had  worked  out  the  problem  of  how  he  was  to  act,  and 
the  solution  proved  to  be  a  simple  enough  one  in  theory  when 
stated  plainly  ;  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
it  might  be  diflScult  for  them  all  to  act  their  parts  faithfully. 

This  was  the  solution.  He  was  to  be  kinder  than  ever  to 
Dahlia,  more  tolerant  of  her  faults,  more  watchful  over  liis  own, 
and  in  that  way  make  up  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  man 
for  the  love  he  could  never  give  her. 

Euth  should  be  as  his  sister :  he  would  not  avoid  meeting 
her,  although  he  would  not  seek  her.  Dahlia  and  she  should  be 
friends,  as  they  had  been  before — ^but  closer  and  dearer  friends — 
and  in  their  friendship  bury  all  thought  of  rivalry.  That  was 
the  course  he  had  sketched  out  for  their  future,  and  he  believed 
they  could  traverse  it  steadily  ;  for  Ruth  was  strong  and  noble ; 
Dahlia  was  affectionate  and  generous,  as  she  had  shown  in  so 
many  ways  by  her  interest  in  his  affairs  when  there  had  seemed 
no  probability  that  she  could  ever  be  his  wife.  For  himself,  he 
believed  that  his  desire  to  be  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  Ruth 
would  enable  him  to  do  his  part. 

At  any  rate  he  could  see  no  other  way  by  which  they  could 
have  the  least  hope  of  amending  the  miserable  blunder  which 
had  been  made. 

Therefore  he  had  come  to  Dahlia,  not  to  chide  her  for  the 
trick  played  upon  him — a  much  more  dangerous  trick  on  her 
own  account  than  she  could  have  expected,  or  she  would  never 
have  perpetrated  it — but  to  show  her  that  he  had  encountered 
the  shock  and  sur\'ived  it. 

But,  as  the  first  sensation  of  wonder  at  his  calm  bearing  wore 
oSj  the  woman-nature  re-asserted  itself  within  her.  Looking  up 
through  her  tears  and  smiling  coquettishly,  she  said : — 

"  But  you  were  pleased  to  see  her,  Stephen  ? — you  were  glad 
to  have  her  back  again,  and  you  were  not  sorry — now,  confess — 
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you  were  not  really  very  sorry  that  you  were  able  to  see  her  alone 
in  such  a  nice  trysting  place  without  having  little  me  in  the 
way." 

This  jesting  manner  of  dealing  with  a  subject  of  such  perilous 
importance  to  them  all  jarred  on  his  mind  in  spite  of  the  plain 
course  which  was  so  clearly  defined  before  him. 

"  I  was  glad  to  see  her,"  he  replied,  quietly ;  "  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  alone,  for  we  had  much  to  say 
to  each  other — much  more  than  we  were  able  to  say  in  the  time. 
There  are  many  things  which  I  should  like  her  to  explain,  but 
in  the  confusion  of  that  strange  meeting  I  forgot  all  about  them. 
However,  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity." 

Dahlia  had  been  wiping  her  eyes  whilst  he  spoke,  and  now 
they  looked  at  him  in  wild  astonishment. 

"  Plenty  of  opportunities !  I  thought  she  was  going  away  again 
almost  immediately  ?" 

"I  did  not  hear  about  that.  But  if  she  intended  to  do  so  we 
cannot  allow  her.  You  must  ask  her  here,  and  if  she  is  not  to 
remain  at  Kemerton  we  must  get  her  to  stay  with  us  for  a  few 
weeks." 

"  I  ask  her to  stay  with  us  !'' 

"  Certainly,  why  not  ?" 

He  was  so  sure  of  them — so  sure  of  himself,  that  he  saw  nothing 
more  incongruous  in  asking  Euth  to  stay  with  them  than  if  he 
had  said  one  of  his  sisters. 

Dahlia's  face  underwent  one  of  those  rapid  changes  which  were 
common  to  her  April  nature. 

"Of  course — why  not?"  she  said  smiling,  and  drawing  back 
from  him.  "  Now  we  have  got  hold  of  that  strange  lady  of  the  sea 
we  must  not  let  her  go  again.  We  must  have  her  here — I  am 
sure  mother  and  the  girls  will  like  it,  too.  I  shall  write  to  her 
at  once." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. --What  OuGPrr  to  be  Done? 

It  is  so  easy  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  a  neighbour ;  so  difficult  to  do  it  when  one's 
self  is  placed  under  the  conditions  which  demand  it. 

Any  sensible  person — Mr.  Bassnett,  for  instance — would  have 
told  Stephen  that  when  his  emotions  were  so  strongly  roused  by 
the  presence  of  Ruth  he  was  an  idiot  to  go  near  her.  Any 
sensible  person  would  have  ridiculed  that  notion  of  the  higher 
nature  that  it  was  nobler  and  wiser  to  meet  danger  than  to  run 
away  from  it.  But  to  the  soldier  engaged  in  the  combat  only 
the  result  can  decide  whether  he  has  been  truly  brave  oyVAmjl^^ 
foolhardy. 

O  2 
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Ruth  said  as  she  was  huirying  out  of  the  Green  I^ne  : 

"  He  is  very  brave — he  is  so  strong.  He  thinks  me  strong 
too,  and  I  am  so  weak — I  am  afraid  of  myself.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  meet  without  pain — we  must  not  meet  after  what  he 
has  said." 

She  was  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  herself  a  coward.  She  was 
excited  and  nervous,  and  not  at  all  like  the  brave  woman  who 
had  inspired  the  hardy  seamen  of  the  Eucalyptus  with  admira- 
tion of  her  courage  and  endurance. 

Luckily  she  had  drawn  her  veil  closely  over  her  face  before 
going  into  the  house,  for  [Mr.  Brassey  met  her,  and  was  uncom- 
fortably attentive.  The  good  man  did  not  know  how  to  show 
enough  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  seeing  her  safe  at  Kemerton. 
He  regarded  her  with  as  much  pride  as  if  she  belonged  to  him, 
and  felt  that  he  himself  was  dignified  by  her  wonderful  travels 
and  adventures. 

"  Mr.  Dottridge  bade  me  say  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
you  when  you  are  at  leisure.  Miss  Clark." 

She  bowed,  and  was  passing  on. 

**  Mr.  Dottridge  has  had  lunch ;  may  I  bring  something  to  you  ?^ 

"  Nothing,  thank  you." 

Mr.  Brassey  shook  his  head  with  melancholy  disapproval  as  she 
went  quickly  upstairs. 

**  In  my  considerable  experience  of  life,"  he  obseiTed  to  him- 
self, "  I  never  knew  things  going  right  when  vittles  are  not  taken 
regular.  Vittles  are  the  main  spring  of  human  nature's  clockwork, 
and  when  the  hands  don't  point  to  regular  hours  for  regular 
meals  there's  something  wrong  with  the  machinery." 

It  had  been  Ruth's  intention  to  go  straight  to  her  own  room 
to  rest  and  recover  from  the  agitation  caused  by  the  inter\'iew 
with  Stephen,  but  she  had  to  pass  the  door  of  the  study,  and  the 
message  Brassey  had  delivered  being  still  in  her  ears,  she  paused. 

A  moment's  reflection :  a  quick  resolve — she  would  go  to  him 
at  once.  He  should  see  for  himself  what  she  had  to  suffer  in 
returning  to  Kemerton. 

Mr.  Dottridge  was  standing  on  the  hearthrug  before  a  cheery 
fire,  reading  a  letter.  He  was  not  the  same  man  who  had 
occupied  that  room  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Although  the 
complexion  was  still  sallow,  and  the  cheeks  somewhat  hollow, 
the  long  intellectual  features  gave  no  special  indication  of  his 
malady.  His  eyes  were  bright,  and  no  longer  required  the  pro- 
tection of  a  shade. 

As  she  entered,  he  turned  with  a  pleasant  smile,  but  when  her 
veil  was  raised  the  smile  changed  to  an  expression  of  anxiety. 

"  Ruth — what  has  happened  ?"  he  exclaimed.  The  voice  was 
a  kindly  one,  with  a  note  of  sadness  in  it  as  he  added,  *^  You 
need  not  answer.  You  have  seen  him.  ...  I  did  not 
think  jou  were  in  such  haste." 
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She  did  not  heed  the  reproacli.  Pallid,  and  her  heart  so 
frozen  that  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  room  could  not  thaw  it, 
she  stood  for  a  brief  space  looking  at  him,  trying  to  regain 
command  of  her  tongue,  so  that  her  words  might  be  uttered 
distinctly. 

"  It  was  an  accident,"  she  said  at  length,  in  a  low  voice,  as 
she  handed  him  Dahlia's  letter. 

He  examined  it  curiously,  and  seemed  relieved  at  the  sight 
of  the  penmanship.  When  he  had  read  it,  the  smile  began  to 
appear  on  his  face  again. 

"  You  have  seen  them  both,  tlien  ?  It  was  a  very  sensible 
and  clever  arrangement  of  hers  to  have  the  meeting  at  once, 
and  get  the  awkwardness  rubbed  off  quickly.  I  did  not  give  her 
credit  for  so  much  wit.  ("ome,  sit  down  and  tell  me  all  that 
occurred.  I  see  the  meeting  has  distressed  you,  whatever  they 
may  have  felt." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  she  rejoined,  advancing  nearer  to  him ; 
but  she  did  not  sit  down.   "  I  did  not  see  her — only  him." 

He  looked  at  the  letter,  and  then  at  her. 

«  Was  it  a  trick  of  his  ?" 

"  No,  he  was  not  even  aware  that  we  had  arrived.  He  believed, 
as  I  do,  that  it  was  a  piece  of  thoughtless  kindness  on  her  part, 
to  give  us  an  agreeable  surprise." 

"  It  was  unfortunate." 

There  was  silence. 

She  was  thinking  how  strange  it  was  that  the  reasons  which 
a  year  ago  appeared  to  her  so  strong  and  complete  for  her  leaving 
England  should  now  appear  to  have  been  so  utterly  insufficient 
as  to  place  her  in  the  position  of  one  who  had  committed  a  great 
and  irremediable  crime  against  three  persons — Stephen  Meredith, 
Dahlia  Whitcombe,  and  herself. 

True,  accident  had  marred  all  her  calculations.  Had  Stephen 
married,  knowing  her  to  be  aUve,  she  would  then  only  have  had 
to  carry  out  the  plan  with  which  she  had  started,  and  congratulate 
herself  upon  having  been  able  by  her  own  self-sacrifice  to  advance 
his  fortimes  so  materially.  But  there  were  the  wreck  and  the 
report  of  her  death ;  her  return,  and  the  declaration  from  his 
own  lips  that  in  spite  of  their  altered  position  his  love  was  the 
same  as  ever.  That  meant  ruin  to  his  life,  misery  to  herself 
and  to  others,  unless  she  could  find  some  way  of  helping  him  to 
overcome  what  was  now  worse  than  folly — worse  than  absolute 
madness. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  wreck,  she  would  have  returned  and 
found  him  waiting — she  was  sure  of  that  now,  if  she  had  ever 
doubted  it — and  then  no  matter  what  poverty  they  might  have 
had  to  encounter  she  would  have  hesitated  no  longer  in  costing 
him  the  loss  of  the  fortune  promised  by  his  co\\&m^^\^^^«^^2^^5^^ 
all  her  life  to  him.  But  tne  accident  oi  t\i<b  ^wx^^V^  ^ii^x^ 
all  that. 
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If  she  had  only  heard  of  the  marriage  before  she  left  Australia 
Hhe  would  never  have  returned  to  fingland,  notwithstanding  the 
appeak  of  3Ir.  Dottridge  and  her  desire  to  be  kind  to  him  after 
all  he  had  hazarded  and  done  on  her  account.  Indeed  that 
might  have  sensed  as  another  reason  for  her  staying  at  the 
Antifiodes,  although  it  was  scarcely  worth  counting,  as  she  was 
conscious  that  he  would  most  probably  have  said,  **  Very  well — 
I  shall  stay,  too.'' 

No  tidings  of  the  event  awaited  her,  however,  when  she 
reached  Sidney  nine  months  after  sailing  from  Greenhithe. 
There  was  one  letter  from  Stephen — written  shortly  after  her 
departure — full  of  tender  thoughts,  high  hopes,  and  earnest 
longing  for  the  period  of  banishment  to  pass.  There  was 
another  from  Bapier,  written  later,  in  his  gayest  and  airiest 
style,  telling  her  amongst  other  trifles  that  the  wooing  sped 
merrily,  and  that  she  must  return  before  the  year  was  out  if  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  too  late  to  prevent  the  match  which  he  was 
confident  would  be  made. 

There  were  no  letters  for  her  after  these.  She  expected  a 
telegram  from  Stephen  upon  hearing  Harry  Smith's  message, 
but  there  was  none.  She  proposed  to  telegraph  the  good  news 
of  her  safety,  and  Mr.  Dottridge  said, 

**  Very  well ;  but  this  is  scarcely  holding  to  the  spirit  of  oiu: 
compact.  If  you  are  to  make  the  trial  a  complete  one,  as  I 
liargained  it  should  be,  you  ought  to  do  no  more  than  you  have 
already  done.  Unless  your  messenger  Smith  has  been  very 
unfortunate  he  ought  to  be  in  England  now,  and  Meredith 
ought  to  have  had  a  message  waiting  for  you." 

"  And  there  would  have  been  had  Smitli  arrived." 

"  Do  as  you  will ;  but  if  I  could  prevent  you  sending  the 
message,  I  would." 

Then  she  had  hesitated  for  a  little,  not  liking  to  cause  him 
any  pain  that  might  be  s^iared  ;  but  in  this  instance  there  was 
no  help  for  it. 

"It  would  be  cniel,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  keep  them  in 
suspense.  I  must  sent  the  message.  Had  you  been  at  home, 
what  would  you  have  said  of  me  if  I  had  not  taken  the  first 
opportunity  of  letting  you  know  of  my  safety  ?" 

**  Very  unpleasant  things,  no  doubt.  That  suggests  a  way  to 
overcome  my  chief  objection.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  com- 
mimicating  directly  with  Stephen,  and  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  had  I  been  at  home,  you  would  have  sent  the  message 
to  me,  as  your  guardian,  to  spread  the  news — because  you  know, 
even  the  richest  people  don't  send  different  telegrams  where 
one  will  serve  when  they  have  to  pay  half-a-guinea  a  word  for 
them*  Now,  you  are  not  supposed  to  be  aware  of  my  absence 
from  home.  So,  address  the  telegram  to  me  at  Kemerton ;  that 
will  serve  your  purpose  as  well  as  if  you  sent  it  direct^  and 
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**  But  then  it  will  not  be  opened." 

"  Of  course  it  will.  Rapier  has  charge  of  all  letters  and 
telegrams  at  Kemerton — ^Bassnett  attends  to  the  rest." 

"  I  do  not  like  Mr.  Rapier.  I  should  much  prefer  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  my  affairs." 

"  But  in  this  case  it  is  my  affairs  he  is  attending  to.  Surely 
you  will  not  permit  that  prejudice  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
pleasing  me." 

So  the  telegram  was  addressed  to  Humphrey  Dottridge,  but 
neither  Stephen  nor  Bassnett  had  yet  heard  anything  about  it. 

A  reply  was  received  from  Rapier,  expressing  in  his  own  and 
Mr.  Dottridge's  name  great  joy  at  the  good  news,  and  hoping 
that  her  friends  might  speedily  have  the  happiness  of  welcoming 
her  home.  Nothing  was  said  about  Stephen  and  Dahlia,  for  the 
reason  that  the  sender  desired  Ruth  to  return  to  England,  and 
was  satisfied  that  she  would  not  do  so  if  assured  that  his  prophecy 
had  been  fulfilled.  It  was  not  imtil  they  reached  London  that 
the  fact  of  the  marriage  was  made  known  to  her,  and  Stephen's 
cry — "  Wliy  was  no  sign  made  to  me  before  it  was  too  late  ?" — 
found  an  echo  in  her  brain.  Why  was  it  that  he  had  not  heard 
that  she  lived  ? 

Could  it  be  that  ]\Ir.  Dottridge  had  for  his  own  purposes 
persuaded  her  to  send  the  message  to  Kemerton,  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  keep  the  news  from  Stephen  until  it  was  too  late  r 

She  did  not  like  the  suspicion,  and  tried  to  put  it  away  from 
her  ;  but  it  would  not  be  put  away.  The  ugly  question  kept 
constantly  running  through  all  these  other  thoughts  as  she  stood 
there  before  the  cheery  fire,  feeling;  so  cold  and  miserable. 

He  was  thinking  as  he  watched  her  face  earnestly : 

"  Is  this  only  the  effect  of  temporary  weakness,  or  is  she  so 
feeble  in  this  love  for  him  that  she  cannot  overcome  it  ?" 

And  he  marvelled  that  the  woman  who  had  displayed  the 
mental  vigour  of  a  strong  man—  ay,  and  the  physical  endurance 
of  one,  too,  when  the  occasion  demanded  it— should  display  so 
much  infirmity  because  an  event  had  happened  which  she  had 
been  in  many  ways  prepared  to  expect,  and  to  which  she  at  one 
time  professed  herself  willing  to  submit  patiently  if  it  should 
happen.  But  then  she  had  in  her  heart  believed  that  it  was 
impossible,  and  the  circimistances  which  had  brought  about  the 
event  were  of  such  a  nature  that  her  faith  in  Stephen  was  as 
unshaken  as  his  love  for  her  was  unchangad. 

"  It  will  depend  on  yourself,  Ruth,"  said  Mr.  Dottridge,  gently, 
**  whether  or  not  this  unexpected  meeting  was  unfortunate. 
You  have  one  satisfaction  in  it,  that  you  would  both  speak  without 
premeditation,  and  any  angry  words  on  either  side  will  readily 
be  forgiven  on  reflection." 

"  We  did  not  speak  in  anger.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
we  had." 
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"  Then,  what  has  distressed  you  so  much  ?  What  was  the 
result  r 

He  spoke  with  timid  eagerness.  She  regarded  him  with  cold, 
firm  eyes. 

^  The  result  has  been  to  confirm  me  in  wliat  I  said  to  you  in 
this  room  long  ago — that  your  plan  was  a  cruel  and  a  wicked 
one  for  us  all." 

'*  I  am  sorry  that  you  think  so  still.  Selfish  it  was,  as  I  owned 
at  the  first,  but  nothing  more,  as  the  result  has  proved,  unless 
yon  choose  to  make  it  so." 

"  The  result  is  due  to  falsehood  on  the  part  of  some  one." 

«  P  alsehood  ?" 

*•  Why  was  it  that  Stephen  heard  nothing  of  the  message  fix)m 
Sydney  ?" 

**  Heard  nothing  of  the  message !"  he  ejaculated,  amazed ;  then 
he  firowned,  and  his  expression  became  stem  as  her  own.  "  I 
understand  your  suspicion — it  is  natural.  For  the  moment  I 
can  only  answer  that  I  do  not  know.  But  Rapier  will  be  here 
to-night,  and  from  him  I  shall  demand  a  full  explanation.  The 
date  of  the  marriage,  however,  may  show  that  the  arrival  of  the 
telegram  could  have  been  of  no  consequence.  The  instructions 
it  conveyed  were  that  all  friends  were  to  be  informed  of  your 
safety." 

There  was  no  doubting  his  sincerity ;  he,  at  any  rate,  was 
innocent  of  any  jugglery  in  the  matter  of  the  telegram. 

"  P'orgive  me,"  she  said,  agitatedly.  "  I  should  not  have  come 
to  you  at  present,  but  I  wished  you  to  judge  for  yourself  whether 
or  not  you  can  hope  for  any  good  to  come  of  it  if  you  insist  upon 
keeping  me  to  my  promise  to  stay  here  three  months.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  ;  I  do  not  know  what  ought  to  be  done." 

"  You  must  sit  down  and  try  to  calm  yourself,  Ruth,"  he  said, 
with  all  his  usual  gentleness  in  addressing  her,  **  and  I  will  try 
to  show  you  what  may  be  done  to  mend  whatever  mistake 
may  have  been  made  by  me,  by  you,  or  by  others." 


CHAPTER  XXXV.— What  May  be  Done. 

There  are  occasions  in  every  life  when  things  appear  very  bad 
on  the  surface,  provocative  of  much  anxiety  and  distress,  but 
still  apparently  conquerable  by  earnest  endeavour !  whilst  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  strong  under-current  of  vague  feeling — 
not  thought — that  here  is  something  on  which  depends  the 
good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  future,  and  which  we  ourselves  are 
yet  powerless  to  direct  with  certainty  aright.  It  is  the  same 
feeling  as  that  experienced  by  one  in  a  boat  at  sea  in  storm  and 
darkness,  steering  as  he  believes  towards  land  and  safety,  and 
^et  consciouB  that  he  may  be  drivmg  fast  to^Tarda  destmction* 
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We  never  are  conscious  of  the  real  crises  of  our  lives  until  they 
are  past,  and  the  happy  or  unhappy  inspiration  of  the  moment 
has  won  success  or  disaster. 

So  with  Humphrey  Dottridge,  the  man  who  had  been  so  old 
in  worldly  success  and  physical  and  mental  pain,  and  who  was 
80  young  in  hope  and  renewed  health.  So  with  Ruth  Clark, 
the  woman  who  had  been  so  wise  in  her  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  who  was,  in  the  miscarriage  of  her  plans,  so  like  a  helpless 
child  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  cherished  but  broken  toys. 
They  knew  that  they  had  much  trouble  to  encounter,  and  what 
was  visible  they  could  deal  with ;  but  there  was  the  vague 
feeling  which  neither  could  shape  into  words  that  much  more 
depended  on  the  course  they  should  at  present  adopt  than  they 
were  able  at  the  moment  to  divine. 

In  this  extremity  they  could  only  follow  the  good  old  rule 
which  has  directed  so  many  others  to  haven  or  to  quicksand — 
accept  what  they  saw,  and  "  make  the  best  of  it."  This  was 
how  Mr.  Dottridge  began : 

"  I  do  not  believe  any  man  was  ever  able  to  give  perfectly 
impartial  advice  in  a  matter  which  affected  his  own  dearest 
interests.  At  any  rate  I  will  not  pretend  even  to  think  that  I 
am  doing  so,  although  I  believe  that  your  happiness,  Ruth,  holds 
the  first  place  in  all  my  considerations.  Of  course,  at  the  same 
time,  I  believe,  because  I  wish  te  believe,  that  your  happiness 
lies  with  me.  So,  we  will  start  with  this  clear  understanding, 
that  I  am  an  honestly  selfish  adviser." 

Ruth  was  looking  vacantly  at  the  wall,  and  scarcely  seemed  to 
hear  him.  She  answered,  however,  by  repeating  the  bitter 
question, 

"  What  ought  te  be  done  ?" 

"  You  must  prove  te  him  that  with  this  marriage  the  nature 
of  your  regard  for  him  changed  completely.  There  is  nothing 
else  you  require  te  do." 

"  No — nothing  else.     But  how  can  I  do  that  ?" 

She  spoke  in  a  dull,  mechanical  way,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on 
the  wall. 

"  By  accepting  the  position  in  a  common-sense  way,  as  Dahlia 
is  doing.  I  am  puzzled  te  make  out  how  she  came  to  be  aware 
of  your  coming ;  it  seems  she  was  here  late  last  night.  But  this 
little  pleasantry,  as  she  eWdently  considers  it,  of  bringing  you 
and  her  husband  together  at  once,  and  this  letter  which  I  received 
about  an  hour  ago,  show  that  she  has  perfect  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  of  both  of  you.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you,  at  any 
rate,  wiU  satisfy  her  that  the  confidence  is  not  misplaced." 

She  turned  her  eyes  slowly  to  his  face  with  the  expression  of 
one  who,  whilst  thinking  of  something  else,  has  heard  the  sound 
of  words  without  catehing  their  purport,  and  is  wondering  what 
it  may  be. 
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"  I  said  that  I  would  try  to  show  you  what  may  be  done,"  he 
went  on,  "  and  we  have  settled  that  my  advice  cannot  escape 
the  suspicion  of  selfishness.  I^et  it  be  so.  You  referred  to  your 
promise  to  stay  here  for  three  months — do  you  wish  after  being 
here  only  a  few  hours  to  withdraw  it  ?" 

« It  will  be  best." 

"I  think  not ;  but  I  will  not  insist  u{X)n  it  if  you  still  resolve 
to  leave  Kemerton  after  you  have  had  a  night  to  reflect  on  what 
you  are  doing.  Can  you  not  see  what  your  immediate  flight 
will  mean  to  Stephen  and  to — his  wife  ?" 

"What?" 

"  I  do  not  like  to  say  it,  Kuth — the  thought  of  it  is  hard 
enough  for  me  to  bear.  But  your  flight  will  mean  that  in  spit« 
of  the  altered  position  of  afiairs  you  still  care  too  much  for  him 
to  see  him  happy  with  another  woman." 

Her  cheeks  flushed,  and  the  light  of  intelligence  gleamed  in 
her  eyes  again.     She  sjwke  firmly : 

"  You  cannot  think  that ;  you  know  that  I  wish  them  both  to  be 
happy — that  I  would  do  anything  in  my  power  to  make  them  so." 

*'  You  can  prove  it  if  you  will." 

"  After  what  he  has  said  his  feelings  still  are  for  me,  I  prove 
my  desire  for  their  happiness  best  by  never  crossing  their  ])ath. 
He  will  forget  me  when  I  am  away." 

"  Very  likely ;  but  if  you  make  it  appear  that  you  take  flight 
because  they  have  destroyed  your  happiness,  you  supply  reason 
enough  to  embitter  his  life  and  Dahlia's — perhaps  even  for  him 
to  follow  you." 

*'  Follow  me  ?" 

"  Yes — such  things  have  happened,  and  may  in  this  case, 
unless  you  act  firmly  now.     And  yet,  no,  he  cannot  be  so  mad." 

Mr.  Dottridge  did  not  complete  that  sentence  as  he  had 
intended,  for  as  it  was  formed  in  his  mind  it  was  ungenerous  to 
the  man  who  was  no  longer  his  rival. 

"  He  cannot  be  so  mad  as  to  throw  aside  everything  for  you, 
because  he  does  not  care  for  you  as  I  do."  That  was  the  original 
flentence. 

"  What  would  you  wish  me  to  do  ?"  inquired  fiuth,  thoughtfully. 
She  was  saying  to  herself,  "  Whatever  is  most  disagreeable  to 
myself  is  most  likely  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do  for  others." 

"  I  would  wish  you  to  continue  here  for  a  few  weeks,  and  longer 
if  we  find  it  serves  oiur  purpose.  Say  nothing  as  to  whether  your 
stay  is  to  be  permanent  or  not,  but  let  us  go  on  as  formerly,  as 
if  nothing  imusual  had  occurred.  We  can  see  the  Merediths  or 
not  see  them,  as  you  feel  disposed,  and  my  known  eccentricities 
will  account  for  anything  odd  you  may  have  to  do  in  declining 
invitations.  You  will  remember,  and  I  will  remember,  that 
Dottridge  is  still  an  invalide,  although  Harrison  may  be  well 
enough.     Can  you  do  this  ?" 
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« I  will  try." 

**  And  you  will  succeed,  for  you  will  be  true  to  yourself,  and 
that  is  all  I  want.  You  will  see  that  your  calm  presence  will  do 
more  to  help  him  to  remember  his  duty  and  to  make  us  all 
happy  than  the  foolish  flight  you  proposed  could  have  done." 

"  If  I  could  be  sure  of  that !"  she  exclaimed,  and  the  brave 
spirit  which  shone  in  her  eyes  proclaimed  the  woman's  conquest 
of  her  own  emotions. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  you  soon  will  be.  At  the  worst  we  can 
go  away  should  it  be  found  necessary.  I  say  *  we,'  because  as 
your  guardian  I  am  bound  to  take  care  of  you.     Now  go  and  rest." 

That  was  the  only  direct  suggestion  he  had  made  to  his  interest 
in  proving  that  he  wished  to  prove  that  the  nature  of  her  regard 
for  Stephen  had  changed. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Is  the  Summer  anywhere  more  beautiful  than  in  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan  ?  Pastures  deep,  and  hayfields  deeper,  with  grass, 
where  tne  breeze  bends  the  feathered  stems  till  they  shimmer 
like  steel,  and  tosses  the  ruddy  plumes  of  the  sorrel :  where 
patches  of  woodland  and  coppice  tuft  the  imdulations  of  the 
landscape  with  full  green  leafage,  out  of  which  so  often  peer 
grey  summits  of  church  or  hoary  keej).  Behind  all,  to  the  north, 
is  stretched  the  dim  purplish  curtain  of  the  ancient  hills,  or,  if 
you  look  southward,  there  lies  the  wide  Severn  sea,  where  the 
wooden  ships  gently  glide  to  and  fro,  and  the  vast  iron  argosies 
steadily  plough  the  tide  past  the  glittering  towns  and  bright 
hills  of  the  Gwlad  ar  Haf — the  Land  of  Summer. 

So  my  friend  and  I  said  to  one  another,  in  those  incoherent, 
semi-articulate  responses  which  serve  the  men  of  our  joyless 
period  for  conversation,  as  we  wjilked  along  the  road  from 
Cowbiidge  to  Llantwit  Major.  On  we  fared  past  cottages 
bright,  window  and  garden,  with  flowers,  ever  more  brilliant  in 
their  colouring  as  we  neared  the  "  barren  sea,"  the  walls  clasped 
by  climbing  plants,  the  tiles  starred  with  house-leek  or  yellow 
with  blossoming  stone-crop,  or,  where  these  were  absent, 
studded  with  orange  lichen,  each  stud  so  circular  that  one 
might  fancy  that  here,  and  not  in  Hellas,  lived  Danae,  and  that 
the  shower  of  gold  in  which  the  god  descended  had  left  its 
traces.  On  we  went  between  hedges  full  of  crimson  foxglove 
and  ivory  privet-flower,  past  the  garden  walls  and  gates  of  a 
mansion,  over  which  valerian  and  snap-dragon  nodded  at  us, 
and  behind  which  great  dogs  bayed.  So  on,  and  on,  till  at  a 
turn  of  the  road  we  stood  before  a  quaint  house  with  square- 
headed  windows,  carved  mouldings  and  mullions,  and  we  were 
in  Llantwit  Major — ^Llan  Iltyd  Vawr — the  Sacred  Place  of  Iltyd 
the  Great. 

We  passed  on  seawards  by  a  side  lane  of  cottages,  called 
Colhugh  Street,  a  curious  name  and  a  curious  street :  one  or 
two  houses  wreathed  in  ivy,  of  fair  size)  but  all  else  cottager 
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set  at  every  conceivable  angle  to  the  roadway,  all  old,  some 
very  old,  a  few  positively  ancient,  and  almost  all  with  small 
windows,  and  doorways  low  and  broad,  like  almost  all  old 
entries,  suggesting  that  oiir  forefathers  were  lower  of  statmre 
and  broader  of  girth  than  their  desendants.  .  .  A  town  of 
cottages  is  Llantwit  Major,  and  a  labyrinth  of  lanes — cottages 
with  little  gardens  full  of  produce  before  and  behind  them,  cottages 
embowered  in  greenery,  among  which  the  children  play,  and 
the  old  people  sit  to  breathe  the  pure  air.  And  what  old  people ; 
how  many,  and  how  old  1  If  the  years  at  Llantwit  are  rather 
^'  cycles  of  Cathay  "  than  "  years  of  Europe,"  the  inhabitants 
endure  long  to  enjoy  them  in  their  quiet  way,  and  decline  to 
give  way  too  soon  to  the  hosts  of  children  who  romp  about  the 
lanes  in  numbers  apparently  most  disproportionate  to  the  adult 
population. 

Down  to  the  sea  we  pass  along  flat  meadows  in  a  defile,  the 
sides  of  which  are  scarped  with  almost  mechanical  regularity, 
especially  on  the  eastern  side.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  British  camp  on  that  height, 
one  suspects  that  the  edges  may  have  been  artificially  sharpened. 
Through  the  meads  lazily  winds  a  brook  fringed  with  loose- 
strife and  meadow-sweet,  past  the  vestiges  of  an  old  mill  with 
its  ruined  sluices ;  then,  flowing  stiU  more  slowly,  it  reaches 
the  raised  beach  and  trickles  between  the  pebbles  to  the  sea  : 
;i  beach  rough  with  boulders  and  fragments  of  lias  from  the 
cliffs,  here,  as  common  in  eastern  Glamorgan,  bedded  with  such 
even  layers  and  fracture  that  a  stranger  might  fancy  them 
masonry.  On  the  brow  of  the  eastern  cliff  is  the  old  encamp- 
ment, in  the  lines  and  fosses  of  which,  tangled  with  honeysuckle 
and  clematis,  a  pleasant  hour  may  be  spent. 

We  are  here  in  a  quaint  agricultural  country,  where  many  old- 
world  ways  linger.  As  we  pass  back  through  the  Colhugh 
meadows,  we  see  a  flock  of  ewes  penned  and  huddled  together, 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  woman,  roughly  clad,  moves,  and  ever 
and  anon  bends  down  and  stretches  herself  upon  the  wooUy 
backs.  She  is  milking,  for  the  ewe-milk  cheese,  which  is  a 
speciality  of  the  district.  We  look  on,  and, — no !  the  occupa- 
tion is  not  desirable  ;  the  resources  of  civilization  will  probably 
free  our  women  from  such  work  when  they  shall  have  penetrated 
the  district. 

These  resources  have  almost  done  away  with  one  picturesque 
custom, — the  use  of  oxen  for  draught,  though  we  are  told  a  span 
or  two  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  vale.  But  the  old  song 
with  which  the  labourers  of  a  past  age  used  to  encourage  the 
oxen  has  not  been  lost.  To  it  the  hinds  used  to  fit  their  rustic 
love-lays  or  epigrams,  just  as  a  Tuscan  peasant  to-day  will 
invent  stomelli  of  love,  or  fun,  or  hate,  as  he  sings  at  the  vma- 
dressing. 
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An  old  lady  who  tries  to  persuade  incredulous  friends  that 
she  has  seen  years  three  score  and  ten  sang  the  song  to  me. 
Her  granddaughter,  "  sweet  and  twenty,"  noted  down  both 
words  and  music,  and  here  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
published. 

THE   PLOQGHMAN'S   CALL. 

Old    He^A   Sun(f   to   Oxen   Plovfjhinj   ( Olamorgan^lre ). 
Vivace. mf  .NoUel  by  Maybett 
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Up  to  this  point  we  have  spoken  of  the  Llantwit  of  to-day, 
but  now,  walking  back  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  we  shall  see 
the  Llantwit  of  the  past.  \s\'  stand  before  the  Town  Hall,  or, 
as  the  people  sometimes  call  it,  the  ^  Old  Church  Loft."  Over 
against  it  stands  a  queer  old  inn,  with  pointed  doorway,  mullioned 
windows,  and  peeping  slits  cut  in  the  walls,  through  which  the 
hostess  may  scrutinize  all  comers  and  goers.  The  Town  Hall  is 
now  repaired  and  patched,  and  delivered  over  to  "Masons," 
"  Foresters,"  or  what  not,  whose  mysterious  insignia  decorate 
the  interior ;  but  in  the  little  belfry  hangs  a  relic  much  venerated 
— the  so-called  "  Bell  of  St.  Iltyd,"  of  which  it  is  said  by 
Holinshed  that  King  Edgar  having  punished  a  rebellion  by 
devastating  parts  of  Glamorgan,  he  took  the  "bell  of  Saint  Iltyd 
and  hanged  it  about  a  horsse's  necke  ...  in  the  afternoon 
it  chanced  that  King  Edgar  laid  him  downe  to  rest,  whereupon 
in  sleepe  there  appeared  one  unto  him  and  smote  him  in  the 
breast  with  a  speare,  by  reason  of  which  he  caused  all  that  had 
been  taken  to  be  restored  againe.  But  within  nine  daies  after 
the  king  died." 

Unfortunately  the  bell  now  hanging  over  the  Town  Hall  is 
of  date  not  earlier  than  the  P^ifteenth  Century,  bearing  the 
inscription 

SANCFE   .   ILTUTE  .   ORA   .   PRO   .  NOBIS. 

Llantwit  possesses  the  remains  of  a  castle — ^a  thick,  plastered 
wall  or  two,  remnants  of  stairways,  a  few  scraps  of  mouldingr^ 
from  apertures  of  Seventeenth  Century  work,  all  overgrown  with 
inmiense  masses  of  ivy  ;  all  the  best  material  has  been  utilized 
in  the  erection  of  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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But  the  great  attraction  of  Llantwit  is  the  church  and  the 
buildings  and  monuments  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Anyone 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  group  must  feel  some- 
thing akin  to  awe  as  he  approaches  a  spot  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  men  who  were  among  the  earliest  to  disseminate 
Christian  knowledge  in  Wales,  and  where  at  least  one  monument 
remains  which  almost  reaches  the  date  of  the  great  teacher 
Iltyd.  The  sight  of  the  buildings  must  heighten  the  feelings 
for  approaching  them  from  the  east,  the  eye  wanders  over  a 
scene  of  the  utmost  interest  and  picturesqueness  ;  a  vast  churchy 
or  assemblage  of  churches,  of  singular  form,  a  grey  central  tower, 
a  churchyard  filled  with  memorials  of  the  dead  from  A.D.  70Q 
to  1882,  and,  in  Summer  time,  overgrown  with  a  wealth  of  such 
common  garden  flowers  as  the  simple  piety  of  the  townspeople 
has  found  meet  to  cover  the  graves  of  their  friends ;  the  st«ps  and 
broken  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross  standing  in  the  midst,  bits  of 
ivy-clad  ruin  here  and  there,  leafy  trees  surrounding  all,  among 
which  glimpses  of  ancient  buildings  are  caught.  No  scene  at 
once  more  striking  and  pathetic  could  be  seen. 

We  descend  into  the  churchyard.  Ah  me !  what  so  pathetic  as 
an  old,  old  graveyard  !  There  the  grey  masonry,  encrusted  with 
moss,  of  the  church,  and  an  old  man  digging  a  grave,  around 
him  and  everjrwhere  flowers  in  bloom  standing  thick  between 
and  upon  the  graves,  and  lush  as  they  are  only  beside  sepulchres 
— sweet  Williams,  tall  tottering  pink  feathers  of  willow-herb, 
deep  blue  monk's-hood,  white  lilies  and  "  Turks'  caps,"  moss- 
roses,  and  the  old  cabbage-rose,  and,  still  more  old-world,  the 
red  rose  with  the  yellow  eye,  and  its  striped  variety  which  old- 
fashioned  people  called  the  "York  and  Lancaster;"  here  a  bush 
of  "old  man"  or  "boy's  love,"  there  a  sweet-briar — what  man 
of  Gwent  or  Morganwg  but  knows  them  and  remembers  their 
scent  as  sweeter  than  Phillipine  orchids,  or  tropic  stephanotis  ? 
And  under  these  so  many  "  from  cold  and  care  are  free  !" 

An  old  man,  like  him  who  rowed  Elaine  to  Camelot,  comes 
along  the  path  with  keys,  and  we  ent^r  the  church — a  strange 
structure,  around  which  we  may  wander  again  and  again  without 
forming  a  clear  opinion  of  its  construction.  All  we  can  do  at 
first  is  to  decide  upon  the  piers  and  arches  forming  a  lantern 
and  supporting  the  tower,  as  being  most  ancient.  In  trying  ta 
gain  an  idea  of  this  strange  building,  let  us  keep  to  these  four 
clustered  piers  of  the  tower  arches,  their  Early  English  capitals, 
some  carved  ornamentally,  some  still  incomplete,  as  fixed  points 
and  suppose  them  built  early  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Then 
we  may  imagine  from  the  four  arches  of  the  tower  that  a 
cruciform  church  may  have  been  planned ;  the  nave,  supported 
by  six  square  perfectly  plain  columns,  was  built,  and  a  chancel 
and  aisles  overlapping,  or,  as  architects  say,  "  engaging  "  the 
tower  were  subjoined.     While  these  works  were  going  on,  with. 
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evidently,  much  patching  and  reconsideration,  time  was  flying, 
and  when  the  western  side  of  the  tower  began  to  receive 
attention  the  Fourteenth  Century  had  arrived,  and  in  the 
windows,  roof,  and  other  parts  of  what  is  at  Llantwit  miscalled 
the  "  Old  Chm'ch,"  we  find  traceries  and  carvings  of  Decorated 
and  Transition  style  ;  then,  on  gro.vs  the  building  still  westward, 
and  a  mysterious  addition  is  made  of  a  porch  with  an  upper 
chamber,  which  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Freeman  discuss  in  the 
Archivoloffm  Cambrensis  for  the  year  1858  ;  Mr.  Parker  making 
it  clear  that  this  extension,  now.  an  ivy-clad  ruin,  was  a  "  Galilee."' 
Mr.  PVeeman  opines,  with  great  probability,  that  the  eastern 
portion  was  the  monastic  or  collegiate  church,  and  the  western 
the  parochial.  At  the  Dissolution  he  thinks  the  larger  eastern 
edifice  would  be  occupied  as  it  is  now,  as  a  parish  church,  and 
the  other  abandoned. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  much  of  interest  is  to  be  seen 
— fading  paintings  upon  the  walls,  a  curious  font  of  early  form, 
the  sides  car\'ed  with  an  ornament  like  overlapping  tiles.  But 
the  gem  is  a  most  elaborate  carved  niche,  in  which  probably  stood 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  The  decoration,  which  is  presmnably 
central  Thirteenth  Centiu-y,  consists  of  a  vine  climbing  up  each 
side  of  the  niche,  leaving  openings  in  which  are  carved  the 
crowned  heads,  seven  on  each  side ;  in  the  centre  of  the  top 
of  the  niche  a  head  of  the  Saviour  appears.  The  whole 
of  this  decoration  bears  traces  of  brilliant  coloming  and 
gilding,  and  must  have  been  a  gorgeous  example  of  the 
art  of  its  period.  It  is,  of  course,  the  upper  part  of  a 
*'  Tree  of  Jesse " — that  is,  a  representation  of  the  genealogy 
of  Christ.  The  lower  portion,  representing  Jesse  in  a  reclining 
posture  with  the  tree  proceeding  from  his  left  side,  is  built 
under  a  niche  in  the  Galilee,  is  bare  to  the  weather,  and  the 
\'isitor  is  informed  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  a  lady  of  Llantwit, 
who  presented  her  lord  with  the  unreasonable  nmnber  of  fifty 
pledges  of  affection  !  That  the  slab  is  really  a  portion  of  the 
*'Tree"i8  pretty  obvious,  and  has  been  made  certain  by  the 
measurements  of  Mr.  Longueville  Jones  and  Mr.  G.  E. 
Eobinson. 

Leaving  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church,  which  is  used  for 
worship  and  is  orderly  kept,  a  thrill  of  horror  passes  through 
the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  western  portion,  or  '*  Old  Church." 
It  is  a  sepulchre,  a  chamel.  Against  the  tower  are  rude  wooden 
step-ladders  giving  access  to  the  belfry;  over  the  whole  space 
extends  a  fine  roof  with  carved  coats  of  arms  (built  of  Irish  oak, 
says  the  custodian,  so  it  does  not  harbour  spiders — the  wood  is 
really  chestnut).  In  the  south  wall  are  traceried  windows,  one 
square-headed,  with  picturesque  reticulated  tracery,  unglazed  and 
partly  built  up ;  in  the  north  wall  some  Eighteenth  Century 
tablets.    Round  the  space  are  placed  some  ancient  monuments 
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of  extraordinary  interest ;  the  floor  is  unpaved ;  in  the  midst 
are  graves,  some  edged  round  with  flat  stones  to  the  shape  of  a 
coflSn ;  a  rusty  iron  chain  hangs  on  the  wall ;  at  the  far  end  we 
discern  through  the  gloom  a  white  figure  standing  stiffly  against 
the  wall,  with  hands  pressed  together.  An  indescribable  faint 
odour  oppresses  us.  A  gruesome  place  indeed!  Our  guide 
stumbles  over  a  grave  on  his  way  to  the  door  of  the  porch,  but 
reaching  it,  flings  back  the  clattering  bars,  opens  it,  and  a 
stream  of  sunlight  bursts  into  the  dreadful  cell. 

We  examine  the  white  figure  at  the  end.  It  is  a  well  carved 
effigy  of  a  handsome  lady  in  the  prime  of  life,  dressed  in  bodice 
with  long  sleeves,  kirtle,  skirt  embroidered  with  a  most  intricate 
pattern,  a  wide  ruff,  and  a  hat  of  the  shape  known  to  MyroHs 
Journal  as  "  beef-eater."  At  the  left  side  are  portions  of  a  figure 
of  a  child,  also  wearing  a  ruff.  This  lady  is  called  by  our  guide 
Prince  Hopkins,  and  a  little  examination  shows  the  cause  of  the 
error.  A  fragment  of  inscription  gives  the  name  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  same  repeated — "  pkins."  This  has  been  taken  by 
someone  to  mean  "Prince,"  the  K  being  injured.  Thus  is 
village  history  made. 

Beside  Mistress  Hopkins  are  two  interesting  Mediaeval  effigies, 
but  our  attention  must  be  given  to  the  fer  earlier  monuments, 
of  which  there  are  two  preserved  in  this  church.  One  is  a 
quadrangular  shaft  about  4ft.  high,  presenting  very  interesting 
ornaments  of  interlaced  ribbon,  which  cannot  be  later  than  the 
Tenth  Century. 

The  next  is  a  monument  of  renown,  the  "  Cross  of  Houelt." 
The  basal  portion,  a  slab  about  4ft.  high,  tapered  from  the  base 
2ft.  4in.,  and  6in.  thick,  stands  against  the  wall,  and  the  finely 
carved  cross  head  lies  on  the  ground  before  it.  Both  base  and 
head  are  most  elegantly  carved  with  an  incised  labyrinthine 
pattern  very  difficult  to  follow  out.  A  portion  of  the  inscription 
is  chipped  away,  the  stone  having  been  used  by  a  stonemason 
as  a  bench,  but  it  may  be  easily  read  as  follows,  the  letters  in 
brackets  being  supplied : — 


si  P 

CR 
RA 
TR 


INOMINE  DI  PATRIS  ET 
PERETUS  SANTDI  ANC 
UCEM  HOVELT  PROPE 
BIT  PRO  ANIMA  RES  PA 
ES  EUS. 


"  In  the  Name  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Howel  caused  this  cross  to  be  made  for  the  soul  of  Bhys  his 
father." 

The  letters  of  this  inscription  are  Anglo-Saxon  minuscule. 
Mr.  Wakeman  attributes  it  to  the  Ninth  Century. 
Archaeologically  and  artistically  this  is  a  priceless  moniimftTA*, 
For  other  three  monuments  of  these  very  eaiVj  ^wisA^  ^^ 

P 
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must  go  out  of  the  church,  where  they  stand  very  gradually 
mouldering  imder  the  influences  of  sim,  rain  and  frost,  only 
hindered  by  the  kindly  lichens  which  spread  their  grey  discs 
over  them  like  tiny  shields.  Against  the  wall  of  the  porch 
stands  the  "  Pillar  of  Samson,"  (Golofn  Samson).  This  is  a 
huge  quadrangular 'stone,  6fb.  Gin.  in  height,  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  broad  at  base,  and  half  a  yard  thick ;  at  the  top  is  a 
hollow,  probably  to  receive  a  cross  head.  An  oblong  panel 
nearly  occupies  the  front,  and  contains  the  inscription,  almost 
entirely  in  minuscule  letters — 

m  NOMINE  DI  SVMMI  INCIPIT  CRUX 
SALVATORIS  QUAE  PRAEPARAVir  SAM 
SONI  APATI  PRO  ANIMA  SUA  ET 
PRO  ANIMA  lUTHAHELO  REX      .      . 
ET  PRO  ARTMALI  TEC   .   N   -{• 

^  In  the  Name  of  the  High  God,  here  begins  the  cross  of 
the  Saviour  which  Samson  the  Abbot  prepared  for  his  own 
soul  and  the  soul  of  King  Ithael  and  of  Artmael  the  Deacon." 

Mr.  Wakeman  holds  this  pillar  to  be  somewhat  more  ancient 
than  the  cross  of  Howel,  before  described ;  the  style  of  lettering 
bears  out  the  dates  846-843,  when  Juthaei  and  Artmael  are 
known  to  have  been  contemporary. 

This  monument  is  the  one  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  lolo  Morganwg.  lolo  had  heard  a  strange  story  from 
an  old  man  of  a  Lkntwit  youth  called  "  Will  the  Giant."  This 
youth  had  attained  the  height  of  seven  feet  seven  inches.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  desired  to  be  interred  at  the 
foot  of  this  stone.  In  digging  his  grave  the  pillar  was  rendered 
insecure,  and  immediately  after  the  interment  fell  into  the 
still  open  grave.  It  was  left  therein,  and  covered  over  with  earth, 
lolo  at  last  determined  to  test  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  and 
one  Summer  afternoon  in  1789  searched  for  it:  it  was  soon 
discovered,  he  obtained  assistance,  raised  it  and  copied  the 
inscription.  It  was  afterwards  lifted  to  its  old  position  against 
the  wall  of  the  porch,  and  from  lolo's  list  of  dimensions  we 
must  conclude  that  three  feet  are  now  sunk  in  the  ground. 

In  the  churchyard  on  the  north  side,  against  the  church  wall^ 
may  be  found  a  carved  cylindrical  stone  of  singular  form  and 
great  artistic  beauty.  It  stands  about  six  feet  six  inches  high,  and 
is  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  deep  groove,  to  which 
the  patterns  carved  are  accommodated,  runs  the  whole  length. 
The  patterns  are  most  ingenious  devices  of  endless  ribbons, 
arranged  in  two  panels  and  a  portion  of  a  third,  zigzag 
ornament  filling  one  still  lower.  Endless  disputations  have 
taken  place  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  groove.  A  native  gave 
me  a  lucid  account  of  its  use.  He  said,  ^^  In  some  ancient  times 
j't  was  fixed  at  some  angle  or  anotiiei,  and  ^mebody  used  to 
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lo^  along  the  groove,  as  it  were,  at  a  perticlar  time  of  a 
perticlar  nighty  and  he  could  see  smnmut  or  another,  like  a 

Probably  a  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  O.  £.  Robinson, 
whose  opinion  must  carry 
weight,  is  correct,  that  the 
stone  is  one  of  the  comer- 
pieces  of  a  quadrangular 
pedestal  similar  bo  the  magni- 
ficent contemporary  base  in 
the  churchyard  of  Llandongb, 
near  Cardiff;  in  such  case 
the  groove  is  at  once  natu- 
rallyacoounted  for. 

The  next  and  last  of  these 
very  ancient  works  ia  the 
'*  Cross  of  Samson"  standing 
to  the  north  of  the  church, 
which  Professor  Westwood, 
in  his  noble  work  "  Lapi- 
darium  WallicE,"  describes 
as  "  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing memorials  of  the  early 
British  Church  in  existence, 
commemorating  as  it  does 
not  fewer  than  four  of  the 
holy  men,  some  of  whose 
names  are  among  the  chief 
glories  of  the  Principality." 
The  stone  is  an  oblong 
block,  nearly  six  feet  high, 
THE  OLD  CHURCH.  fcy  about  twenty-nine  inches 

wide ;  at  the  top  the  socket  for  the  cross  head  remains,  but 
the  cross  is  lost.  One  fcce  of  the  stone  is  much  injured  by 
scaling.  There  are  traces  of  elaborate  ribbon  patterns,  and  in 
two  small  panels  the  inscription — 

+  S4MSOS  POSDIT  BANC   CRUCEM   ■f 

PRO  ANIMA  EIVS   + 

"  Samson  placed  this  cross  for  (the  good  of)  his  soul."     The 

letters  correspond  in  form  to  MSS.  of  as  early  a  date  as  the 

Seventh  Century. 

Upon  the  other  side  four  small  panels,  surrounded  by  knotted 
ornaments,  contain  the  names — 

+   ILTBT  :  SAMSONBETIS   [or  HEQIS]   : 
SAMUKL  4-   :   EBISAB  + 
Without  doubt  of  an  extremely  early  penoi,  ftia  ToiMVOsaftTA. 
majr  date  back  even  to  the  close  oi  ftie  SiitV  CeiAuT^t'SQss^^ 
p2 
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Professor  Westwood's  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  this  cross  be  the  veritable  "  cruce  lapidea  "  placed,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Liber  Llandavensis  "  above  the  remains  of  Saint 
Samson. 

Time  and  space  fail  to  tell  of  the  "  Gate  House"  and  the  house 
south  of  the  church,  with  their  Fourteenth  or  even  Thirteenth 
Century  architecture,  the  circular  pigeon  house  with  its  dome  of 
gradually  overlapping  stones,  or  the  great  tithe  bam  which 
formerly  stood  in  a  meadow  near  by,  but  which  was  left  to  ruin 
after  the  passing  of  the  Commutation  Act. 

But  one  thing  should  be  said,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  it  with 
dynamic — nay,  dynamitic — ^force,  enough  to  stir  some  of  us  up 
to  the  task  of  caring  for  the  grand  monuments  which  now  are 
weathering  away.  Not  only  at  Llantwit,  but  at  Coychurch, 
Merthjrr  Mawr,  and  a  hundred  other  places,  the  rare  and 
extraordinarily  ingenious  works  of  the  artists  of  the  Eighth  to 
the  Eleventh  Centuries  are  melting  slowly  away.  This  is  a 
disgrace  in  which  all  Welshmen  of  culture  somewhat  participate, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  wiped  away  before  the 
Legislature  is  compelled  to  take  the  work  in  hand  by  means  of 
the  coming  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments. 

Cardiff.  T.  H.  Thomas. 
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Wales,  without  its  mountains  and  rivers,  would  indeed  be 
shorn  of  its  greatest  glory,  its  grandest  so\u*ce  of  wealth,  and  its 
chief  means  of  commerce.  South  Wales,  in  particular,  is  proud 
of  its  fine  watersheds,  of  which  there  are  three.  The  first  and 
most  prolific  undoubtedly  is  that  lying  on  the  east  of  Cardigan- 
shire, extending  from  Plinlimmon  on  the  north,  across  the 
Cwmtoyddyr  hills  to  Tregaron  on  the  south.  Next  to  this 
comes  the  range  of  the  Brecon  and  Carmarthen  Beacons ;  and 
thirdly  that  of  Radnor  Forest  and  the  Radnor  Beacon. 

I  shall  find  ample  scope  in  your  present  number,  to  touch 
upon  the  salient  features  of  the  first  of  these  watersheds  and  its 
resulting  outpours,  which  play  such  a  leading  part  not  only  in 
Welsh  scenery,  but  also  in  its  literature,  its  fertility,  its  sport, 
and  its  prosperity.  No  more  powerful  water-bearing  stratum 
than  exists  here  can  be  found  within  the  same  area  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Taking  a  space  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
long  by  one  mile  broad,  you  touch  the  sources  of  the  following 
rivers :  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Tivy,  the  Towy,  the  Rheidol, 
the  Ystwith,  the  Elan,  the  Clairwen,  the  Irvon.  Here  are  nine 
grand  rivers,  three  of  which — the  Tivy,  the  Rheidol,  and  the 
Ystwith  —find  a  home  in  Cardigan  Bay,  while  the  Severn  and 
Wye,  having  swallowed  up  their  compeers,  the  Elan,  Clairwen, 
and  Irvon,  take  divergent  routes  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
Towy  seeks  the  sea  in  solitary  grandeur  below  Carmarthen.  In 
this  great  water  basin  there  are  a  succession  of  lakes  lying 
scattered  through  the  hills  at  irregular  intervals  and  diflFerent 
levels,  of  which  the  following  are  worthy  of  name  as  acting  as 
wet  nurses  to  their  fair  offspring.  They  are:  Llyn  Tivy  (or 
Teiffi),  Llyn  Egnant,  Llyn  Hir,  Llyn  Gynnon,  Llyn  Fedwyn, 
Llyn  Berwyn,  Llyn  Ddu,  Llyn  Gwyngy,  Llyn  CaregUwdysn, 
curiously  corresponding  in  number  to  their  nine  sucklings, 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

With  the  exception  of  Llyn  Ddu,  they  all  abound  in  trout, 
and  form  a  Paradise  to  the  sportsman  who  fears  not  a  long 
trudge  from  the  comfortable  abodes  of  nvan.upTXiO\xx:^»xa\;c»j^^^ 
and  does  not  care  for  the  stonna  ttiat  svee^  >iXxfc  ^«^  tq^s:^ 
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peaks,  when  all  below  is  Summer's  sun.  What  grand  natural 
reservohrs  are  here  for  the  storage  of  water  that  could  so  easily 
be  aided  and  increased  by  the  hand  of  ingenious  man.  Where 
could  London,  or  Bristol,  or  CardiflF,  or  any  other  great  town  be 
more  cheaply  supplied  with  water  than  here,  where  Nature  has 
formed  immense  land-locked  basins,  and  tracts  of  land  now^ 
almost  valueless  that  might  with  ease  be  shut  in,  so  as  to 
encompass  thousands  of  acres  of  the  purest  water.  I  have  often 
looked  prophetically  at  some  thousand  acres  that  lie  between 
Cardiganshire  and  Radnorshire,  the  ownership  of  which  is 
disputed,  and  the  Ordnance  Map  is  unable  to  pronounce  upon 
the  county  boundaries.  Here  there  is  something  approaching 
a  waving  grassy  prairie,  shut  in  by  hills  except  at  a  narrow  outlet 
at  Clairwen,  and  centred  by  a  little  silent  sedgy  llyn,  the 
favourite  home  of  wild  ducks  and  snipe.  Here  there  would  be 
no  population  to  de-sanitate  or  rob  of  their  water,  no  damage  to 
property  or  water  rights,  in  fact  I  should  think  no  obstruction 
whatever.  There  is,  too,  a  perfect  water  level  for  pipes  running 
for  a  hundred  miles  down  the  Wye-side  to  Chepstow,  and  the 
Severn  Tunnel,  by  arrangement  with  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, might  assist  to  carry  the  water  to  Bristol ;  or  it  might  be 
carried  in  the  first  instance  at  a  higher  level,  so  as  to  reach  the 
Teme  Valley,  and  so  down  to  Worcester,  London,  or  Birmingham, 
if  need  be,  without  any  engineering  difficulty.  If  water  is  to 
become,  as  they  say  it  is,  the  great  motive  power,  because  the 
cheapest,  in  storing  electricity,  the  coming  power,  what  a  field 
for  human  enterprise  and  English  capital  is  here  unfolded  as 
compared  with  the  sham  gold  mines  of  India. 

But  to  return  to  our  rivers.  First  and  foremost  there  is  that 
stately  maiden  the  Severn,  so  soon  forsaking  her  frolics  among 
the  rocks  of  Plinlinmion,  glides  down  the  gravelly  shallows  of 
Montgomery,  growing  statelier  on  the  loams  of  Salop,  only  to 
become  more  stout  and  lazy  among  the  red  leasowes  and  hop 
gardens  of  Worcester,  until,  enforced  by  a  big  sister  from 
England — the  Avon — she  is  scarce  content  to  stay  within  her 
banks,  until  she  meets  the  tide  at  Gloucester,  having  encircled 
through  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  won  golden  opinions 
everywhere. 

The  Rheidol  is  a  very  fast  young  lady  in  her  early  days, 
dashing  through  deep  crevices  of  rocks,  and  springing  down 
hundreds  of  feet  at  the  Devil's  Bridge  into  the  valley  below, 
only,  alas !  to  spoil  her  complexion  in  the  arsenical  mud  that 
man's  underground  labours  have  prepared  for  her,  and  which 
leaves  her  in  barren  honour  to  pursue  her  course  to  Aberystwith, 
there  to  meet  her  equally  unfortimate  and  beauty-spoilt  sister, 
the  Ystwith,  whose  misfortunes  have  spread  waste  throughout 
the  Trowscoed  Valley,  where  all  should  have  been  sweet 
fertility.     Oh  1  were  I  a  rich  denizen  of  that  valley,  would  I  not 
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try  to  cut  off  the  contaminating  sources  of  poison,  and  filter 
them  elsewhere  than  in  this  hir  vale ! 

The  Teiffi — (Anglicised  Tivy) — rushes  forth  firom  Llyn  Tieffi 
in  headlong  haste  for  a  couple  of  miles,  until  it  finds  a  more 
congenial  level  at  Strata  Florida,  and  buries  itself  for  several 
miles  in  the  big  peat  bog  to  Tregaron,  whence,  like  a  fair 
Creole,  with  darkened  complexion  it  finds  its  way  past  that 
ancient  seat  of  Welsh  learning,  Lampeter,  and  gaining  breadth 
and  beauty  as  it  goes,  is  a  fiiie  broad  stream  at  Newcastle 
Emlyn,  before  it  takes  a  big  tumble  at  the  Kennarth  Falls,  and 
meets  its  tide  at  Cardigan. 

A  glorious  angling  river  is  the  Tivy,  famous  for  its  trout  and 
salmon;  and  were  it  not  that  the  Kennarth  Falls  create  a 
natural  barrier  to  the  salmon,  which  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tion have  for  centuries  learned  to  take  advantage  of  by  every 
possible  device,  it  would  probably  surpass  every  other  river  in 
Wales  in  its  salmon  angling,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  in  its 
trout  fishing. 

The  Towy  is  the  Tivy's  nearest  neighbour  in  its  infancy, 
although  their  ways  lie  soon  widely  apart,  and  they  are  destined 
never  again  to  meet.  For  twenty  miles  the  Towy  chooses  a 
wild  gorge,  rendered  &mous  by  Twm-Shon-Catty,  the  robber, 
and  his  cave ;  and  then  at  Llandovery  it  emerges  into  the  soft 
sweet  vale  that  bears  its  name,  forsalang  its  rocks,  and  assuming 
a  more  graceful,  bending  way,  past  Llandilo  and  the  Crolden 
Grove  to  Carmarthen,  where  it  bursts  forth  into  its  &ae  tidal 
bay  of  Carmarthen,  and  tempts  loads  of  salmon  into  its  rich 
clear  pools. 

And  now  last,  and  yet  foremost  in  £Edmess  and  delightful 
charms,  we  come  to  our  dear  young  lady,  the  Wye.  Her 
birthplace  adjoins  the  Severn,  above  Steddfa  Gesig,  and 
miraculously  escaping  the  contaminations  that  hang  in  that 
lead  mining  district,  she  swings  down  swiftly  to  Llanguerig,  and 
thence  most  picturesquely  to  Rhayader.  A  couple  more  miles, 
and  she  wins  the  affections  of  the  surpassingly  beautiful  Elan 
and  Clairwen,  that  have  already  combined  their  waters  a  few 
miles  higher  up  at  Nantwylt,  and  now  form  a  stream  of 
equal  magnitude  to  the  Wye.  And  who  can  sufficiently  dilate 
on  her  varied  charms,  as,  still  retaining  her  mountain  firesh- 
ness,  this  full-grown  noiaiden  passes  down  by  DoldowUod  and 
Newbridge,  to  be  only  slightly  diluted  by  the  mud-stained 
Ithon  from  Radnorshure,  and  then  as  she  reaches  Builth  adds 
the  Irvon  to  her  volume,  which  has  risen  on  the  hills  above 
Abergwessyn,  and  has  held  court  at  Llanwrtyd,  Llangammarch, 
and  Garth.  Not  content,  even  yet,  to  settle  down  to  a  quiet 
life,  she  hurries  on  through  lovely  scenery  and  a  rocky  bed,  past 
Aberedw,  Erwood,  the  Nith,  and  Boughrood,  to  Glasbuiy, 
having  traversed  nearly  fifty  miles  of  her  course  without  one 
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thought  of  repose  or  steadiness.  Here,  however,  the  scene 
changes,  and  the  fair  Wye  is  forced  in  spite  of  herself  to  put  on 
an  altered  garb,  as  graceful,  although  more  composed,  as  she 
emerges  into  the  rich  pastures  of  Herefordshire  at  Hay,  and 
glides  on  like  a  queen  to  Hereford.  This  is  the  first  and  only 
large  town  that  she  graces  with  a  passing  glance,  and  seems  to 
lose  little  of  her  beauty  from  its  pollutions,  as,  with  redoubled 
windings,  she  at  length  reaches  Ross  ;  next,  dipping  into  Mon- 
mouthshire, leaves  Goodrich  Castle  behind  her,  and  takes  in 
the  waters  of  the  Monnow  at  Monmouth.  Curiously  returning 
to  her  rocky  nature  in  her  mature  old  age,  she  passes  her  last 
few  miles  between  high  red  cliflFs  and  grey  limestone  rocks 
even  in  her  tidal  state  from  Llandogo,  past  Tintem  Abbey  and 
WyndcliflF  to  Chepstow,  where  she  breaks  forth  into  the  Bristol 
Channel,  having  run  a  course  of  about  two  hundred  miles. 

To  have  told  of  the  beauties  of  her  neighbouring  mansions, 
villages,  and  objects  of  interest,  would  have  filled  up  many  a 
page,  and  robbed  the  tourist  of  the  pleasure  of  making  his  own 
notes.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  unique  peculiarities  of  this 
queen  of  Welsh  rivers.  She  is  as  yet  entirely  unmolested  by 
navigation,  and  is  guiltless  of  a  single  weir  or  natural  obstruc- 
tion throughout  her  whole  length,  unless,  indeed,  a  natural 
barrier  of  rock  which  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  mill  at 
Rhayader  can  be  called  one.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that 
nature  has  given  her  the  foremost  place  among  the  English 
and  Welsh  salmon  rivers,  and  right  well  has  she  maintained  it 
in  spite  of  many  drawbacks.  Who  has  not  heard  of  "  Rebecca  '' 
and  her  daughters,  and  the  salmon  poachers  of  the  Wye  ?  It 
is  a  well-worn  tale  now,  and  has  brought  years  of  trouble  and 
disaster  on  the  river,  from  which,  we  rejoice  to  say,  she  is  now 
arising  like  a  giantess  with  refreshed  strength. 

The  diflFerent  salmon  fishing  interests  on  the  river  have  at 
last,  after  twelve  years'  conflict,  agreed  upon  a  new  code  of 
bye-laws,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  netting  at  night  shall  only 
be  permitted  during  half  the  season,  that  is,  from  the  fifteenth 
of  May  till  the  first  of  September,  and  that  certain  other  little 
privileges  shall  be  given  to  the  residents  and  owners  in  the 
upper  districts  above  Builth.  Last  Winter  proved  the  msdom 
of  these  concessions,  as  the  salmon  had  comparative  immunity 
from  wholesale  destruction  during  the  spawning  season  as  com- 
pared with  that  they  had  experienced  in  former  years,  and 
**  Rebecca  "  has  put  away  her  bonnet  and  spear,  I  trust  never 
to  resume  them. 

"Ah!"  said  a  trusted  old  adherent  of  the  cause  of  "  Rebecca" 
to  me  not  long  since.  "It's  all  over  now,  sir — only  a  few  boys 
[by  this  he  meant  farm  servants  and  farmers'  sons]  go  out  now, 
and  think  it  grand  to  black  their  faces  and  put  on  the  women's 
clothes.    It's  not  the  society  it  used  to  be  when  I  was  a  young 
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un,  at  the  time  of  the  Gates,  when  I  had  the  best  horse 
hereabouts,  and  after  a  good  night's  work  would  be  over  the 
hills  before  daylight,  and  into  Tregaron  fair,  and  back  at  night 
with  some  black  bullocks  and  a  horse  or  two,  and  not  even  the 
Queen's  soldiers  could  catch  us.  Our  cause  was  good  then. 
Maybe  what  you  say  is  true,  and  there  will  be  plentv  of  salmon 
now  if  them  netting  men  will  only  give  them  a  chance.  Our 
boys  is  much  inclined  to  listen  to  reason  now,  especially  if  the 
landowners  will  let  'em  have  a  few  fish  in  the  season,  just  to 
hang  up  for  the  Winter,  like." 

''  That  they  certainly  will  do,"  replied  I,  "  if  they  are  wise, 
and  wish  to  show  their  appreciation  of  your  keeping  the  law,  t 
instead  of  breaking  it." 

The  old  man  nodded  assent,  and  I  could  get  no  more 
information  out  of  him,  although  I  longed  to  know  so  much 
about  Rebecca's  organization  and  adventures  in  days  gone  by. 

The  season  of  1882  has  been  the  best  on  record.  Whether 
much  of  it  can  be  put  down  to  the  improved  law  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  in  any  event  it  gives  it  a  good  start.  Thousands  of 
fish  have  been  killed  on  the  lower  and  middle  waters  below 
Hereford,  and  yet  the  anglers  have  enjoyed  a  glorious  season 
above  that  town.  Hundreds  of  fish  have  been  killed  by  them, 
many  of  them  fine  fellows  of  over  twenty  pounds,  while  some  of 
them  have  exceeded  thirty  pounds !  The  value  of  the  Wye 
angling  can  be  estimated  when  it  is  remembered  that  on  one 
property  alone  the  fishings  let  for  £500  a  year,  and  the  total 
fishing  interests  of  the  river  I  have  mentioned,  inclusive  of  the 
estuaries,  cannot  be  less  than  £25,000  per  annum;  so  that 
what  appears  to  be  the  most  barren  and  unprofitable  of  water- 
sheds does  its  share  towards  providing  food  for  the  people,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  vast  contribution  to  sport  and  recreation. 

R.  D.  Green  Price. 


^  w^. 
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An  intelligent  foreigner  once  observed  to  me,  a  propos  of 
English  contemporary  literature  : — "  Sir,  the  literary  production 
of  the  present  age  which  (itself  impersonal  and  save  its  title 
anonymous)  embodies  most  the  life  and  thought  of  the  British 
nation,  and  gives  the  clearest  and  highest  idea  of  their  enterprise 
and  material  resources,  is  *  Bradshaw.'  To  him  who  in  a  loving, 
reverent  spirit  approaches  our  author ;  to  him  who  in  his  quest 
after  truth  fears  not  to  surmount  the  thorny  fence  of  diflSculty 
which  hedges  him  about,  there  shall  be  given  to  live  of  his  inner 
life,  to  share  the  rich  treasures  of  Art,  Poesy,  and  Imagination 
stored  within  his  pages,  to  gaze  on  the  ever  changing,  ever 
living  panorama  they  display,  to  fly  like  Ariel  unseen  on  fancy's 
pinions  jfrom  shore  to  sea,  from  mountain  peak  to  sheltered  vale, 
from  busy  town  to  silent  heath,  and  to  cull  from  every  comer 
of  his  enchanted  realm  sweet  flowerets  of  anticipation  and 
recollection." 

This  was  certainly  a  new  idea,  a  new  view  of  a  work  which, 
although  widely  circulated,  seemed  at  first  sight  wanting  in 
most  elements  of  popularity. 

Truly  enough  my  experience  proves  that  not  to  the  mere 
trifler,  the  dUettcmte  book  skimmer,  does  it  yield  its  subtle 
essence  ;  the  student  may  at  first  find  little  to  incline  him  to 
pursue  the  delightful  theme ;  but  does  our  author's  work  herein 
differ  much  from  many  of  the  mighty  literary  achievements  of 
sage  and  philosopher,  whose  study  alike  demands  anxious  thought 
and  arduous  labour  ? 

In  certain  of  its  attributes  his  work  is  a  model  of  literary 
composition — clearness  of  definition,  exactitude  of  language, 
freedom  from  error  and  bias,  whether  political,  theological,  or 
social,  distinguish  it,  as  well  as  a  hannonious  concord  of  its 
divisions,  and  constancy  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  personality  of  the  author  is  merged  in  and  absorbed  by 
his  work,  but  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  wherever 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Briton  asserts  itself,  there  is  his 
name  a  household  word ;  and  it  was  the  dictum  of  a  great 
traveller,  that  he  who  bore  with  him  a  ^Bradshaw'  had  at 
command  alike  amusement,  instruction,  and  occupation. 
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Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  carry  out  this  idea,  and  glance  at 
a  few  of  the  illustrations  which  justify  the  choice  of  our  title. 

THE  NIGHT  MAIL. 

A  vast  expanse  of  overarching  ironwork  and  dusky  glass, 
imprisoning  a  murky  cloud  of  fog  and  steam,  covering  numerous 
lines  of  glistening  iron  that  catch  the  long  rows  of  gleaming 
lights  along  the  platform  of  the  great  terminus,  trenching 
sharply  against  the  black  background  of  the  outer  night; — 
the  vista  broken  here  and  there  by  clusters  of  coloured  lights 
from  the  signal  boxes,  where  watchful  men  with  anxious 
peering  faces  "  welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  "  train. 

A  long  row  of  dark  shining  carriages,  with  bright  cozily- 
cushioned  interiors,  alongside  the  broad  platform,  whereon  busy 
porters,  luggage-laden,  and  small  boys  purveying  literature, 
mingle  with  hurrying  passengers  rushing  from  ticket  office, 
bookstaU  and  refreshment  rooms,  preparing  for  the  dark  journey 
by  the  Night  Mail. 

Smartly  appointed  semi-military  guards,  with  business-like, 
polite  manner,  stand  at  the  carriage  doors,  not  entirely 
unexpectant  of  that  small  gratuity  which,  ensuring  extra 
comfort,  alike  ^^blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  doth 
receive." 

Farther  on,  a  huge  van,  whose  interior  is  filled  as  a  travelling 
post  office,  and  whose  side  bears  a  mechanical  arrangement, 
half  crane,  half  net,  for  picking  up  the  wayside  mails,  opens  its 
portals  with  a  blaze  of  light  to  receive  the  huge  sacks,  fraught 
with  the  silent  mesiages  of  the  great  city. 

In  front  of  all,  in  barbaric  splendour  of  colour  and  burnished 
brass,  stands  that  type  of  Nineteenth  Century  progress,  the 
patent  locomotive ;  the  hissing  steam  straining  at  the  safety 
valves,  as  though  clamouring  to  be  up  and  about  its  business ; 
a  thoughtful,  grimy  assistant,  lithely  insinuating  himself  into 
its  hidden  mechanism  to  administer  a  timely  lubrication  to 
those  strong  joints,  which  are  to  be  so  mightily  exercised  when 
the  calm,  responsible  master  of  the  leviathan  allows  the  subtle 
steam,  like  life,  to  course  through  its  arteries. 

A  banging  of  doors,  a  hand-shaking  between  parting  friends, 
a  shrill  pipe,  a  hoarse  responsive  scream,  and  out  into  the  night 
tears  the  wondrous  fabric ;  while  within  the  station,  in  a  few 
minutes,  lamp  after  lamp  is  darkened,  as  weary  porters  wipe 
their  brows,  and  think  of  home  and  rest-,  thankful  that  the  day's 
work  is  over ;  and  the  fog  and  gloom  deepen  in  the  dim  deserted 
cave,  erewhile  so  busy  and  animated. 

Without,  the  keen,  damp  air  of  the  country,  laden  with  scent 
of  field  and  woodland,  rushes  past  the  flying  train ;  the  watchful 
driver  and  his  mate,  on  either  side  of  the  rattling  footplate,  peer 
out  with  steady  gaze  for  the  signals  through  the  blackn^Sy 
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their  figures  thrown  out  sharply  by  the  gleam  of  the  furnace 
fire.  Within  the  postal  van,  the  pale  clerks  in  shirt  sleeve.* 
devote  themselves  to  the  evisceration  of  the  high-piled  sacks, 
and  redistribute  their  contents  according  to  their  respective 
destinations. 

And  now  a  cluster  of  distant  lights  spring  out  of  the  gloom, 
and  the  watcher,  as  he  marks  the  green  light,  like  the  eye  of  a 
friendly  Cyclops,  knows  that  at  some  wayside  station  his  coming 
is  awaited ;  a  warning  shriek  from  the  monster,  the  crane 
swings  out  to  receive  the  contributed  mail,  and  simultaneously 
to  drop  upon  the  platform  a  heavy  bag,  without  for  a  minute 
slackening  the  headlong  speed. 

A  heavy  sack,  that  falls  with  a  dull  thud,  like  an  inanimate 
object  on  the  damp  ground,  and  that  yet  is  brimfid  of  life  ; — 
perchance  a  message  of  love,  perchance  of  hate,  a  comforting 
assurance,  a  disquieting  warning,  a  chronicle  of  religion,  politics 
or  frivolity,  a  threat,  an  advice,  a  foreshadow  of  fortune  or  of 
ruin.  The  sack  in  which  Monte  Christo  was  hurled  from  the 
sea-girt  crag,  or  Fatima  jfrom  the  seraglio  wall,  scarce  rival  in 
their  contents  the  human  interest  of  our  sealed  mail  bag. 

Anon,  we  rattle  through  reverberating  cutting,  dark  timnel, 
over  airy  viaduct,  past  sleeping  homestead,  busy  town  or  gleaming 
hive  of  industry ;  committed  to  the  guidance  of  two  fellow- 
creatures,  subject  by  their  very  position  to  accident  and  danger ; 
and  yet,  strange  thought,  with  that  indiflFerence  begotten  of 
custom,  within  the  snug  compartments,  the  travellers  in  comfort- 
able comers  busy  themselves  with  book,  paper,  pipe,  or 
conversation  ;  while  others  are  already  blissfully  unconscious  of 
the  swaying  motion,  the  rocking,  grinding,  and  banging,  as  we 
wildly  fly  onward. 

Our  guides  upon  the  engine,  they,  too,  hold  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  dependent  in  tiun  upon  the  regular  and  correct  working 
of  a  system  of  signals,  controlled  by  mortals  fallible  as  themselves, 
and  alike  liable  to  weariness  and  error ;  yet  cheerily  and  fear- 
lessly, with  courageous  confidence,  they  urge  on  the  wild  si>eed, 
anxious  chiefly  to  gain  the  given  points  at  given  time  ;  themselves 
but  cogs  of  a  vast  machine,  and  uncontrolling  agencies  in  its 
action. 

A  grand  machine,  whose  conception  soars  up  to  the  sublime 
marvel  of  a  creation,  by  whose  agency  a  nation's  heart  shall  at 
waking  be  thrilled  by  the  news  of  some  noble  deed,  some  fearful 
catastrophe,  startling  revelation,  or  glorious  scheme  of  goodwill 
to  man,  some  ghastly  exposure  of  long-hidden  turpitude  on 
which  the  fierce  light  of  public  opinion  shall  be  turned.  While 
at  breakfast,  the  mother  may  break  the  seal  of  the  news  of  her 
boy's  safe  arrival  at  some  distant  port, — the  merchant  learn 
that  success  has  attended  his  venture,  or  ruin  overtaken  his 
speculation, — the  lover  rapturously  kiss  the  place  where  loved 
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fingers  have  rested,  or  the  investor  critically  scan  the  magnilo- 
quent prospectus  of  some  short  cut  to  fortune. 

With  brief  sojourn,  when  the  devouring  maw  of  the  monster 
at  whose  heels  we  are  hurried  demands  sustenance,  on  through 
the  waning  night,  and  the  eyes  of  the  wearied  letter-sorters 
grow  dull  as  the  contents  of  bag  aft^r  bag  change  their  temporary 
resting  place  ;  till  the  lights  wax  yellow  against  the  cold  pale 
dawn  that  shimmers  in  the  east,  and  with  a  shiver  and  a  yawn 
we  end  our  run  with  the  Night  Mail. 

Turn  the  pages,  and  glance  at  the  picture  of 

THE  OCEAN  STEAM  FERRY. 

The  cab  from  the  station  is  dismissed  at  one  of  the  gangways 
of  the  great  landing  stage,  that  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
masks  the  river  frontage  of  the  Mersey. 

The  steam  tender  alongside  awaits  the  final  instalment  of 
passengers  and  mails,  and  mounting  the  bridge,  we  watch  with 
interest  the  animated  movement  on  the  great  pontoon. 

Here  come  our  passengers.  A  tall  man  in  black,  with  a  soft 
felt  hat,  chewing  a  cigar  end,  strides  on  board  ;  on  one  arm,  a 
heavy  ulster,  and  in  the  other  hand  an  umbrella  and  small  valise, 
to  which  he  points,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  respecting  his  lug- 
gage, remarking,  "  That's  my  pile."  Accustomed  to  travelling, 
evidently,  and  somehow  associated  with  ideas  of  trade  and 
American  produce.  One  figures  him  quietly  stepping  on  board 
the  Transatlantic  ferryboat  for  a  flying  run  to  Europe,  with  a 
kit  whose  simplicity  would  have  charmed  Lord  Clyde,  and 
regarding  the  matter  as  quite  in  the  day's  work. 

Two  keen-looking  jolly  gentlemen  come  to  say  "  good-bye'* 
to  a  third  keen-looking  joUy  gentleman ;  all  three  somewhat 
flushed,  and  after-dinner-ish.  Their  talk  is  jovial,  yet  mys- 
terious and  technical ;  mixed  with  chaff,  are  strange  allusions  to 
staples,  cabling,  and  intricate  fractions,  which  suggest  cotton- 
broking  ;  while  the  offer  on  the  part  of  the  departing  one  to 
bet  another  champagne  lunch  on  his  return,  that  day  six  weeks, 
gives  the  key  to  the  expansiveness  of  the  farewell. 

A  tall  lady,  Roman  nosed  and  imposing,  if  somewhat  angular 
in  figure,  marshals  with  her  umbrella  a  file  of  stalwart  porters, 
bending  Atlas-like  beneath  vast  Saratoga  arks  and  canvas- 
shrouded  trunks,  the  property,  as  we  gather  from  the  labels,  of 
Miss  Alethea  S.  Bowles  and  her  travelling  companions,  three 
sweet  girl-graduates  of  a  New  England  Female  College,  where 
Miss  Alethea  (under  whose  charge  they  are  prosecuting  a  vaca- 
tion tour  in  Europe)  holds  the  important  position  of  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  Mechanics  and  Political  Economy.  Recognising, 
not  for  the  first  time,  the  administrative  talent  of  the  Lady 
Professor,  the  younger  ladies  seek  a  quiet  comer  on  the  boat,  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  busy  life  of  the  broad  river* 
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Paterfamilias,  English  all  over,  and  eminently  responsible  and 
respectable,  with  his  son,  a  smart  lad  fresh  from  school,  come 
next.  Papa  running  over  to  New  York  on  Railway  Share  or  Stock 
business,  in  his  own  interest  and  that  of  bond  holders,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  show  the  youngster  Niagara,  Chicago  and  the 
regulation  round. 

Youngster's  neat  courier's  bag  contains  a  sketch-block  and 
diary,  concerning  which  latter  one  mentally  prophesies  from 
personal  experience,  that  although  it  may  communicate  ta 
posterity  the  youth's  impressions  of  the  landing  stage,  the 
steamer  and  the  crossing,  it  will  possibly  contain  at  best  but  a 
brief  catalogue  of  names  of  people  or  places  during  the  remainder 
of  the  trip. 

A  few  business  men,  accompanied  by  their  clerks,  to  whom 
final  instructions  are  being  imparted,  complete  our  little  com- 
pany on  the  narrow  deck,  of  which  Miss  Bowles  and  company's 
luggage  and  the  now  arriving  mails  and  newspaper  packages 
occupy  the  chief  space. 

The  mooring  rope  is  let  go,  the  paddles  chum  the  water  into 
yellow  froth,  and  we  thread  our  way  over  the  sunshine  flecked 
wavelets,  among  ferry  steamers,  barges,  lighters  and  row  boats, 
towards  midstream,  where  the  long  black  steamer,  flag  bedecked, 
lies  in  more  open  water. 

As  we  near  her,  now  ahead,  now  abeam,  her  grand,  sjnnmetri- 
cal  proportions  reveal  themselves ;  the  sharp,  graceful  bow, 
with  its  great  chain  cable,  by  which  she  is  moored ;  the  smooth 
black  side,  with  its  rows  of  shining  brass-rimmed  cabin-lights  ; 
the  white  boats,  the  great  deck  houses,  the  heavy  smoke  stacks, 
from  which  a  thin  dark  cloud  streams  on  the  wind ;  her  fine 
stem-lines,  and  above  all  the  four  slender  tapering  ix)le-masts, 
whose  elegant  lightness  disguise  their  height  and  size.  Along- 
side a  late  lighter  or  two,  from  which  with  noisy  rattle  the 
steam-winches  hoist  bales,  cases  and  casks. 

All  along  the  hurricane  deck  a  row  of  faces  gaze  on  us,  as  we 
swing  alongside  the  accommodation  ladder,  and,  ascending^ 
pass  through  the  open  gangway  of  the  main  deck,  and  enter  the 
great  floating  city. 

A  scene  of  order  in  disorder ; — blue-uniformed  officers  in  gold 
banded  caps,  and  smart  stewards,  receiving  passengers,  superin- 
tending trans-shipment  of  baggage  and  mails,  hurrying  on  steve- 
dores and  labourers ;  engineers  in  blue  dungareen,  with  pale 
intelligent  faces,  about  the  engine  casing,  shouting  orders  to  the 
tenants  of  the  warm  cave  below,  whence  comes  a  whiflf  of  hot  air, 
laden  with  the  odours  of  tallow,  oil,  and  steam  ;  a  savoury  sniff 
of  cooking  as  we  pass  the  great  galley,  where  sable  cooks  in 
white  caps  and  aprons  peer  into  shining  coppers ;  here  a  group 
securing  hatches  and  tarpaulins  over  the  cargo  holds,  down 
which  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  motley  freight,  stored  within 
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the  ship's  vast  flanks,  as  we  follow  the  busy  stewards  who  usher 
the  passengers  to  their  allotted  quarters. 

In  the  cheerful,  airy  saloon,  whose  handsome  appointments 
stretch  in  a  long  vista  of  luxurious  comfort,  groups  of  first-class 
passengers  sit  or  stand  by  the  long  tables,  chatting,  reading, 
writing,  giving  final  instructions  or  messages  to,  or  discussing 
plans  with  friends  from  the  shore,  to  whom  they  are  saying  fiurewell; 
a  German  gentleman  hammering  out  a  waltz  at  the  piano  ;  a 
group  of  novices  examining  and  speculating  on  the  employment 
of  the  clever  contrivances  of  the  saloon.  Old  stagers,  whose 
traps  are  all  arranged  in  their  staterooms,  critically  scrutinize 
their  travelling  companions,  and  exchange  notes  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  company's  ships  and  captains.  Letter-writing  goes 
on  busily,  and  here  and  there  the  inevitable  diary  opens  it» 
virgin  pages  for  a  chronicle  of  the  day's  doings. 

Further  forward,  the  second-class  passengers  settling  down 
in  their  quarters,  roomy  and  comfortable  enough,  if  somewhat 
less  costly  in  their  appointments  and  decorations.  Sharp 
commercial  travellers,  a  couple  of  formers  making  a  move  before 
all  their  capital  is  exhausted,  their  families  somewhat  conscious 
of  derogating  in  condescending  to  the -second  place. 

Past  the  engine  room,  and  the  snug  stalls  where  calm-eyed 
cows  and  a  valuable  pedigree  bull  are  warmly  sheltered  and 
contentedly  chew  the  cud ;  past  a  pen  of  bleating  sheep  and 
another  of  grunting  porkers,  to  the  companion  way  leading  to  the 
steerage,  a  trifle  dim  but  high,  well  ventilated,  and,  like  every- 
thing in  the  great  ship,  beautifully  clean.  Long  tables,  at 
which  hard  hands  painfully  indite  last  messages  homewards,  a 
motley  collection  of  baggage,  a  few  treasured  heirlooms,  and  every- 
where little  sunburnt  children,  playing  as  children  everywhere 
must  play,  and  firatemizing  without  the  formality  of  introduc- 
tions ;  tired,  careworn  mothers,  with  in&nts  in  all  stages  of 
babyhood,  taking  refreshment  or  being  hushed  to  sleep ; 
here,  a  sturdy  young  couple,  commencing  life's  journey 
together — there,  a  hoary  headed  pair  who  have  nearly  finished 
theirs,  but  who  hope  to  see  their  boy  in  the  West,  who  has  sent 
home  the  passage-money;  here,  a  group  of  artizans  and 
mechanics,  seeking  fortune — there,  a  cluster  of  heavy,  slow- 
moving  agricultural  labourers,  whose  thick  boots  and  clothes 
still  bear  the  various  coloured  stains  of  the  natal  soil,  chat  in 
dull  undertone  on  the  step  they  have  taken,  the  motives  for 
taking  it,  and  their  prospects  in  the  New  World. 

Everywhere  a  certain  confusion,  a  restless  sauntering  of 
men  and  women,  unoccupied  and  imaccustomed  to  leisure, 
obstructing  the  decks  and  doubtfully  threading  their  aimless 
way  amid  the  busy  ship's  company. 

Bight  forward,  the  sheltering  whaleback  and  roomy  top  gallant 
forecastle,  with  Jack  of  all  nations ; — ^the  swarthy  ringletted 
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Levantine — white-toothed  gesticulating  Pepe  of  Genoa,  with 
earrings  and  scarlet  shirt — blue-eyed,  low-headed  Scandinavians 
and  Germans,  booted  to  the  thigh — natty  naval  reserve  men, 
the  neat  jersey  displaying  the  ship's  name  on  their  broad 
chests — a  lean,  bony  Yankee — a  Blue  Nose  or  two — and  the 
nondescript  gathering  of  the  shipping  office  with  which  ships' 
crews  are  made  up — all  tanned  and  weatherbeaten — eating, 
smoking,  sleeping,  overhauling  kits,  and  mending,  while  a  few, 
evidently  half-seas-over,  are  noisily  arguing,  singing  and  larking. 
Most  of  the  crew  are  of  course  working  hard,  and  the  few  men 
forward  are  having  their  spell  of  rest,  as  they  can  snatch  it, 
thanks  to  steam  power. 

On  the  long  white  hurricane  deck,  groups  of  promenaders — 
a  knot  of  clerical  gentlemen,  bidding  farewell  to  an  earnest- 
looking  brother  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — a  gay 
crowd  composed  of  the  French  and  Italian  chattering,  cigarette 
smoking  members  of  an  opera  troupe ;  long  haired  sallow  signors 
in  mufflers  and  great-coats,  gorgeously  attired  ladies  whose 
faces  recall  the  window  picture  galleries  of  London  stationers  ; 
— busy  stewards,  officers  and  seamen,  hurrying,  imconscious  of 
the  passengers,  on  their  various  duties ; — anxious  passengers, 
searching  for  friends,  children  and  small  luggage,  and  worrying 
everyone  in  authority  with  endless  meteorological  enquiries. 
Bright  sunshine,  fresh  air,  and  amid  the  universal  stir  and 
movement,  a  charivari  of  voices,  laughter,  and  hoarse  commands. 

But  the  whistle  of  our  tender  sounds  impatiently;  orders 
are  passed  to  clear  the  ship,  and  all  for  the  shore  crowd  to  the 
gangway.  As  we  slide  past  the  high,  black,  motionless  hull, 
and  hang  a  moment  in  the  stream  on  the  crowded  deck  of  the 
fussy  little  tug,  a  long  line  of  faces  fringe  the  great  ship's 
bulwarks ;  some  smiling,  some  downcast,  some  hopeful,  some 
tearful,  but  all  alike  gazing  wistfully  on  the  retiuning  tender ; 
white  handkerchiefs  wave  responsive  ;  and  a  great  cheer,  which 
we  heartily  return,  mingles  with  the  clank  of  the  cables  as, 
steam  being  got  upon  the  windlass,  the  noble  steamer  forges 
ahead  to  her  moorings.  The  band  on  the  pooi)  strikes  up  a 
merry  strain  of  hope,  in  whose  music  the  steerage  passengers 
join ;  up  comes  the  anchor  with  a  muddy  swirl ;  the  captain  and 
pilot  on  the  upper  bridge  telegraph  their  orders ;  and,  a  tremor 
shaking  the  vast  frame  a  while,  surge  rushes  from  beneath  the 
coimter,  that  tells  that  with  a  throb  as  of  a  mighty  heart, 
awaking  to  life  and  energy,  the  engine  has  commenced  its 
labour. 

Every  eye  turns  astern,  and  is  rivetted  on  the  fast-receding 

line  of  smoke-laden  shore,  fringed  with  innumerable  masts,  and 

lovingly,  longingly  rests  on  the  soft,  green  background  of  low 

hills,  dotted  over  with  wood  and  homestead,  and  many  an  eye 

grows  dim ;  for  though  from  the  beginning  of  man's  history 
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there  has  been  experienced  the  stem  necessity  of  seeking  fresh 
room  wherein  to  live  and  labour ;  although  the  far-oflF  land  is 
rich  in  promise  and  fulfilment  to  the  sons  of  its  adoption,  yet 
that  fast  fading  landscape  is  home,  the  dear  old  mother-country, 
and  however  hard  a  stepmother  she  may  have  proved  to  many 
a  one  on  board,  who  now  perchance  looks  his  last  on  its  shores 
and  hills,  yet  it  was  therein  that  the  roots  of  the  old  life  had 
struck  deep  and  firm,  and  from  it  it  has  been  a  hard  wrench 
that  tore  them. 

And  so  the  great  ship  fades  away  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
silent  sea,  and  speeds  onward  to  a  welcome,  what  time  from  its 
pathless  expanse  the  headlands  and  lights  of  the  New  World  rise 
up  before  the  prow  to  greet  her. 

Perchance  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  these  sons  of  the  old 
mother  shall  wax  strong  and  great,  found  prosperous  cities,  and 
build  up  the  free  institutions  of  a  mighty  empire ;  so  that  the 
descendants  of  the  toiler  may  on  equal  footing  stand  beside 
those  who  in  the  old  home  hold  high  place  and  power. 

There  is  room  across  the  ferry,  room  for  strong,  willing  hands, 
and  brave,  self-reliant  hearts.  May  storm  and  tempest  be  absent, 
favouring  winds  aid  their  progress,  and  as  the  pious  old 
merchants  concluded  their  shipping  documents,  "Slay  God 
«end  the  good  ship  safe  to  her  desired  haven  !" 

TO  BRIGHTON  ANT)  BACK  FOR  THREE-AND-SIX. 

A  bright  fresh  morning  in  June ;  one  of  those  mornings 
which  confirm  the  poetical  notion  of  a  "  warm  balmy  flowing 
month  of  June." 

Five  o'clock  clanging  from  innumerable  steeples  across  the 
mist-shrouded  bosom  of  the  sleeping  river :  a  morning  such  as 
Wordsworth  might  have  gazed  on,  when  he  wrote — 

**  Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt  a  calm  ao  deep, 
The  river  glideth  at  its  own  sweet  will; 
Dear  Lord  !  the  very  honnes  seem  asleep, 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still." 

The  broad  roadway  and  pavements  of  the  bridge,  which 
shortly  will  become  well-nigh  impassable,  by  reason  of  the 
quadruple  line  of  wheeled  traflSc,  and  the  eddying  streams  of 
foot  passengers,  is  now  deserted,  save  by  a  couple  of  battered 
night  cabs,  whose  weary  screws  and  blinking  drivers  wend  their 
way  sleepily  homeward  ;  a  dust-cart,  a  milk  cart  with  gleaming 
tins,  and  here  and  there  a  homeless  vagrant,  dragging  tired 
feet,  upon  whom  a  drowsy  policeman  turns  a  scrutinizing  eye. 

But  soon  scattered  groups  dot  its  surface ;  a  couple  of  young 
fellows  out  for  a  day's  spree  inhale  the  keen  air,  qualifying  it 
the  while  with  the  fragrant  incense  of  the  matutinal  pipe ;  a 
fether,  chatting  in  high  spirits  with  the  elde8i\>o^,\)ci^\xjka^^x^ 
rather  worried  with  the  cares  of  equipment  oi  ttie  ^o\J2Dl%%^^^  >5i. 

Q 
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Sunday  best,  who  munch  an  early  crust  as  they  go ;  a  couple  of 
youthful  sweethearts,  joking  a  young  lady  friend  who  blushes 
at  their  allusions  to  "  'Arry,"  who  is  exi)ected  to  complete  the 
quartette  at  the  station ;  a  dozen  respectable  working  men 
taking  a  day's  holiday  in  company :  all  bound  for  the  big  station. 

Half-past  five:  and  the  repose  of  the  empty  echoing 
terminus  is  broken  by  shrill  whistles,  as  keen-eyed  inspectors, 
active  porters  and  guards  superintend  the  arrangement  of  the 
long  line  of  third-class  carriages,  which,  like  a  huge  snake,  tail 
first,  is  sliding  itself  alongside  one  of  the  long  platforms. 

A  hubbub  of  voices ;  around  the  ticket  office,  a  struggling, 
good  tempered  mass  of  men,  women,  children  and  babies, 
laughing,  scolding,  squeezing,  apologising,  cluster  like  swarming 
bees,  the  price  of  the  tickets  tightly  clutched  in  their  ungloved 
hands,  tobacco,  and  that  not  of  the  choicest,  everywhere  floating 
in  a  thin  blue  cloud  over  the  packed  crowd. 

On  the  outskirts,  anxious  and  expectant,  early  arrivals  make 
quick  rushes  to  the  doors,  and  wonder  audibly  where  the  missing 
Bill  or  Sarah  lingers,  a  group  of  itinerant  musicians,  desirous 
of  utilising  the  short  run  for  professional  purposes ;  over  the 
way,  at  the  early  coflFee-stall,  a  brisk  trade  in  hot  drinks  and 
thick  bread  and  butter  is  driven;  while  within  the  station  a 
noisy,  jolly  good-fellowship  vents  itself  in  chaff,  practical  joke, 
and  harmless  fun. 

And  now  the  platform  barriers  fly  open,  and  the  crowd,  in 
apparently  inextricable  confusion,  rush  helter-skelter  to  secure 
window-seats  and  compartments  where  friends  may  in  company 
bestow  themselves. 

An  English  crowd  is  always  in  a  hurry,  and  the  rush  looks  a 
little  ugly,  but  rough  kindliness  and  good  feeling  always  pervade 
it;  the  women  somehow  not  only  escape  annihilation,  but  are 
well  placed,  the  children  are  picked  up  and  stowed  away  by 
helping  hands,  till  everyone  settles  down  with  an  air  of  content 
and  relief  to  watch  the  late  comers,  anxiously  peering  into  the 
long  row  of  compartments,  in  search  of  friends  and  unoccupied 
seats. 

It  is  a  crowd  worth  looking  at ;  not  representing  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  perhaps,  but  with  no  lack  of  bright,  keen, 
thoughtful,  intelligent  faces ;  a  little  want  of  refinement  perhaps, 
in  speech  and  manner,  but  pervaded  by  a  pleasant,  friendly, 
accommodating  spirit,  which  manifests  itself  in  kindly  word  and 
action — a  true  politeness  which  atones  for  a  little  roughness  and 
the  absence  of  polish. 

A  hungry  crowd,  too,  and  with  justice,  for  the  morning  air, 
although  less  keen  and  nipping  than  that  of  the  ramparts  of 
Elsinore,  has  yet  a  sharp  provoking  freshness,  which  stimulates 
healthy  appetites ;  and  crusty  loaves,  thick  sandwiches,  saveloys, 
gingemuts,  and  such  cheap  and  substantial  viands  are  produoad 
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from  baskets,  bags,  and  paper  parcels,  which  form  the  sole 
baggage  of  the  travellers. 

With  all  this  eating,  there  is  comparatively  but  little  trade 
done  at  the  bar  of  the  refreshment  rooms  ;  a  few  of  the  men 
•deem  it  correct  to  have  a  glass  of  beer  before  starting,  but  the 
majority  might  be  Good  Templars,  Rechabites,  or  Blue  Ribbon 
men,  and  doubtless  a  fair  number  do  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  Temperance  institutions. 

Working  men  in  great  cities,  in  these  competitive  times,  find 
it  hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  and  the  cost  of  the  little 
break  in  the  every-day  life  which  a  day  by  the  sea  affords, 
hints  at  the  superior  attraction  of  the  saving's  bank  over  the 
publican's  till  for  the  small  weekly  surplus — a  remark,  by  the  way^ 
whose  truth  may  be  realised  by  watching  our  friends'  return 
to-night,  and  admiring  the  favourable  contrast  it  offers  to  our 
earlier  recollections  of  cheap  excursions  before  the  cause  of 
Temperance  had  gained  so  many  adherents  among  working 
men. 

Some  critics  say  that  we  English  are  not  a  musical  people, 
and  perhaps  some  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  quality  of  our 
popular  music,  but  about  the  quantity  there  is  no  mistake. 

Here,  a  carriage  full  unite  in  the  tuneful  chorus  of  a  popular 
hymn  of  Transatlantic  parentage;  from  the  next  exhortations 
proceed  to  the  youthful  Thomas  to  refrain  from  obstructing 
the  progress  of  his  aruncular  relative ;  another  ditty  celebrates 
the  charms  of  a  lady,  who,  like  Thisbe,  is  screened  from  hef 
admirers  by  the  interposition  of  the  mural  erections  surrounding 
the  grounds  of  the  paternal  mansion ;  a  fourth  devote  their 
musical  energies  to  the  description  of  a  horological  masterpiece, 
late  the  property  of  a  respected  ancestor,  and  whose  functions, 
we  learn,  terminated  with  the  decease  of  the  venerable  proprietor. 

Now  the  belated  ones,  flurried  and  heated,  bustle,  panting, 
through  the  barriers,  and  facetious  gentlemen  greet  utter 
strangers  with  familiar  enquiries,  or  withdraw  their  pipes  to 
give  utterance  to  satiric  allusions  of  a  personal  nature. 

**  Come  in  here,  my  dear,  and  let  the  old  man  put  the  baby  in 
the  luggage  van !" — "  Stopped  to  wash  up  the  breakfast  things, 
did  you.  Missus  ?"  "Got  the  wedding  cake  in  the  basket,  young 
people  ?"  which  last  elicits  a  knowing  wink  and  a  giggle  from  a 
yoimg  and  newly-married  pair.  A  stout  old  boy,  flushed  by  his 
endeavours  to  hurry  on  his  comfortable-looking,  rosy  help-mate, 
evokes  a  sympathetic  appeal  to  the  guard  to  put  on  an  extra 
carriage  for  "them  prize  lobsters."  Anything  like  exceptional 
attention  to  the  adornment  of  the  outer  man  is  hailed  by  a 
universal  burst  of  melody,  all  along  the  train,  in  which  satirical 
allusions  to  a  gentleman  whose  tastes  lay  in  that  direction 
are  accompanied  by  a  mystic  burden  of  **  La-di-da,"  which 
exercises  it  discomposing  effect  upon  a  gentleman  in  a  'vVokSuQ 
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hat,  green  tie,  light  dust-coat,  and  a  rose  in  his  button  hole,  as 
he  runs  the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  train. 

"  What  a  day  we  are  a  havin'  of !"  shouts  a  gentleman,  play- 
fully encircling  the  waist  of  his  neighbour,  a  young  lady  with 
needle-marked  forefinger,  with  whom  he  is  evidently  keeping 
company  ;  and  really,  what  a  day  they  "  are  a  havin'  of ! " — all 
excited  as  school-boys — all  escaped  from  the  every-day  toil  for 
a  day's  rest  and  pleasure,  fresh  air  instead  of  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere of  forge,  bench  or  workshop ;  twelve  hours'  respite  from 
labour;  twelve  hours'  healthful  idleness.  To  appreciate  what 
this  means,  see  these  men  and  women  in  their  homes  in 
London's  great  brick  desert,  in  the  hives  of  industry,  where 
they,  "  week  in,  week  out,"  toil  "  from  morn  till  night."  Think  of 
the  over-crowding,  in  narrow  court  and  frowsy  alley,  of  the 
workmen's  dwellings  of  the  great  city,  for  a  man  has  to  live  near 
his  work ;  and  then  turn  to  the  glimpse  of  the  broad  river,  with 
mast-fringed  quays,  from  which  the  cool  breeze  wafts  the  hum 
of  the  city's  awakening;  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar  ;  the  unrolling  of  the  panorama 
of  field,  hedgerow,  trim  garden,  orchard  rich  with  promise  of 
fruit,  glancing  stream,  dark  shady  wood,  homely  cottage, 
substantial  farm  steading,  stately  country  seat,  flowery 
hop-garden,  the  broad  expanse  of  sail-dotted  sea,  under  whose 
influences  a  calm  enjoyment,  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
akin  to  poetry,  takes  the  pj^ce  of  the  noisy  exuberance  of  the 
first  burst  of  high  spirits  and  excitement. 

Then  the  children,  how  intensely  they  will  enjoy  it  all !  How 
they  hail  each  novelty — the  white,  newly-shorn  flocks  cropping 
the  short  herbage;  the  fragrant-breathed,  solemn-eyed  kine, 
knee  deep  in  rich  pasture ;  the  sunburnt  mowers,  turning  the 
broad  swathes  of  sweet-smelling  hay ;  the  poultry  scratching  in 
the  rickyard,  the  burnished  pigeons,  wheeling  above  the  bam  ; 
the  lark,  melodious  upsoaring;  the  white  ducks  on  the  still 
pool ;  the  grey  goslings,  with  awkward  rush  across  the  field ;  the 
wealth  of  Summer  bloom  on  hedge  and  gorse-clad  cutting :  for 
the  little  ones,  it  is  one  continuous  kaleidoscopic  glimpse  of  fairy- 
land. We  anticipate  them  eagerly  clamouring  as  they  claim 
attention  for  each  succeeding  marvel  from  the  parents,  who,  with 
quiet  zest,  share  their  enjoyment  at  second  hand. 

Ultra-refinement  and  artistic  criticism  may  carp  at  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  stigmatize  its  life  as  sordid,  utilitarian 
and  mechanical,  but  to  fly  in  a  few  short  minutes  out  of  the 
dust  and  grime  of  the  smoke-capped  city,  into  the  fresh,  green 
country,  like  a  transformation  scene  changing,  belongs  to  this 
same  mechanical  age,  which  has  provided  a  means  of  transport 
such  as  past  ages  only  dreamed  of  in  tales  of  magic  enchantment. 

We  leave  the  holiday  making  throng  of  pleasure-seekers,  for 
six  o'clock  strikes,  doors  bang,  the  shrill  whistle  and  harsh 
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«cream  announce  their  departure.  Everyone  remarks  "  Now 
we're  oflF !  "  the  long  train  glides  under  the  arch,  and  the  rare, 
bright  day,  fraught  with  fun,  jollity  and  happy  enjoyment, 
€amed  by  months  of  steady  hard  work  (and  appreciated  the 
more  keenly  by  comparison  with  the  confinement  of  the 
narrow  home  and  sweltering  workshop),  that  day,  with  its  rich 
harvest  of  future  memories,  begins  for  the  merry  crowd,  tD 
whom  we  heartily  wish  a  pleasant  bright  day's  sunshine  down 
by  the  glad  blue  waves,  and,  as  we  turn  away,  involuntarily 
thank  God  for  the  glorious  invention  that  enables  the  toiler  to 
take  his  well-earned  recreation  so  eflTectually  and  so  cheaply. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS. 

Some  of  the  Specials  announced  at  various  seasons  in  the 
pages  of  "  Bradshaw  "  form  "  Studies  for  Pictures  "  which  are 
by  no  means  devoid  of  interest. 

By  the  term  "  Special,"  we  do  not  allude  to  such  trains  as 
the  Royal  Special,  in  charge  of  officials  of  high  standing,  to 
which  all  traffic  gives  way,  and  a  clear  line  is  vouchsafed,  nor 
to  those  Specials  ordered  by  private  individuals,  as  a  cab  is 
called  from  the  rank,  but  trains  devoted  to  some  particular 
section  of  the  travelling  public,  such  as 

The  Eakly  Workman's  Special,  which,  morning  and  evening, 
transports,  at  a  nominal  charge,  an  army  of  handicraftsmen  to 
and  from  our  great  centres  and  outlying  suburbs ;  exerting  a 
humanizing  and  civilizing  influence  in  rescuing  them  from  the 
miserable,  yet  highly  rented  kennels,  wherein,  in  defiance  of 
social  and  hygienic  principles,  the  industrial  population  is  too 
frequently  driven  to  herd  ;  and  which  permits  the  toilers  to 
choose  a  home  in  the  open  suburb,  in  fresher,  purer  air,  where 
their  families  can  be  reared  in  health  and  decency  at  less  cost 
than  in  the  city  dwelling,  half  its  size  ;  and  which,  too,  allows  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  garden  patch  of  bright  flowers  or  allotment 
ground  in  the  evenings. 

The  Hopping  Specials,  which  run  at  the  season  when  the 
towering  foliage  of  the  hop  gardens  bends  beneath  a  load  of 
golden  flowers.  Falstafi''s  famous  march  through  Coventry  never 
furnished  such  a  ragged  regiment  as  the  patrons  of  these  trains. 
The  city  slums  disgorge  a  throng  of  their  poorest  and  most 
miserably  clad  denizens,  all  bound  for  a  Summer  holiday,  a 
beggar's  carnival  in  the  fruitful  garden  of  England ;  assembling 
representatives  of  all  the  strange  hand-to-mouth  industries  of 
the  metropolis,  with  here  and  tibere  amid  the  crowd  a  delicate, 
pale,  thin  face,  on  which  consumption  has  set  its  deadly  sign, 
its  owner,  poorly  but  decently  dad,  and  generally  accompanied 
by  a  kind,  anxious-looking  relative,  seeking  for  new  health  and 
vigour  from  bright  sunshine  and  fresh  breeze  laden  with  the 
tonic  fragrance  of  the  hop  vines,  and  shrinking,  like  the  lady 
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in  "  Comus,"  from  the  motley  companionship  of  the  ragged  rout^ 
that  swarms  noisily  over  platform  and  carriages. 

A  rough-looking  crowd,  on  whose  faces  neglect,  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  vice  have  indelibly  set  their  impress ;  and  whose 
appearance  little  accords  with  their  picturesque  occupation  among 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  Kentish  lanes  and  hop  groimds. 

The  Necropolis  Special,  which  bears  companies  of  sorrowing 
mourners,  as  they  accompany  the  silent  traveller  on  the  last 
joinmey  to  the  quiet  city  of  the  dead,  outside  the  walls. 

The  RACE-MEETiN(f  Special,  with  its  motley  gathering  of 
holiday  makers,  Corinthian  patrons  of  the  turf,  wonderfully 
attired  bookmakers  and  welshers;  itinerant  musicians  and 
artistes ;  peripatetic  vendors  of  comestibles,  toys  and  cVect  cards ; 
swarthy  gypsies ;  greasy  costermongers;  nondescript  hangers-on, 
all  of  the  horse  horsey,  and  seemingly  but  little  benefitted  by 
their  association  with  the  noble  animal ;  a  fringe  of  well  and 
ill-dressed  blackguardism ;  all  gesticulating,  chaffing,  shouting, 
swearing  and  indulging  in  horse-play,  in  the  packed  carriages, 
which  disgorge  them  like  a  dark  stream  over  breezy  heath  or 
trim  suburban  racecourse. 

The  Hunting  Special,  which  runs  to  the  meet  of  stag-hounds, 
some  thirty  miles  down  the  line.  The  facilities  of  locomotion 
have,  strangely  enough,  quadrupled  the  attendance  at  the  cover 
side  ;  for  Mr.  Jorrocks'  favourite  cover-hacks,  the  Gr.  W.  R.  and 
L.  and  N.  W.  R.  now  bear  the  City  Nimrod  who  steals  a  day  s 
excitement  from  the  week's  routine,  firesh  and  unsplashed,  into 
distant  hunting  quarters,  in  less  time  than  many  a  local  votary 
of  the  chase  occupies  in  driving  or  riding  to  cover,  and  econo- 
mize horse  fiesh  into  the  bargain. 

The  train  consists  of  a  dozen  first-class  carriages  and  saloons, 
preceded  by  a  long  row  of  horse-boxes,  into  which  high-spirited 
and  valuable  steeds,  swathed  in  warm  clothing,  are  being  inducted 
under  official  superintendence  by  natty  grooms  and  active 
stable  helpers. 

Gentlemen  in  pink  or  black,  with  well  fitting  cords  and  tops, 
bright  spurs  and  hunting  caps,  bustle  about  the  animated  scene, 
criticising  the  shrouded  animals  and  exchanging  hearty  greet- 
ings ;  a  pleasant  odour  of  morning  cigars  pervades  the  platform, 
and  within  the  cushioned  compsutments  a  brisk  discussion  of 
the  all-engrossing  favourite  topic  goes  on,  with  here  and  there 
a  late  man  supplementing  a  hsisty  breakfast  from  sandwich  box 
and  flask. 

Horse-dealers  going  down  with  promising  young  ones;  city 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  escaped  from  desk  and  coimting 
house,  for  a  day's  healthful  exercise ;  professional  men  taking  a 
constitutional  under  medical  advice ;  a  few  heavy  swells  in  pink, 
with  hunt  button ;  a  sprinkling  of  ladies,  in  hats  and  habits, 
disclosing  furtive  glimpses  of  nondescript,  masculine-looking^ 
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garments  over  neat  boots  ;  livery  stable  keepers,  chatting  with 
their  customers ;  grooms,  servants,  paper  boys,  and  tip-receiving, 
hat-touching  porters ;  a  hubbub  of  noise  and  confusion,  which 
ijubsides  as  the  smart  guards,  marking  the  approaching  hour  of 
departure,  summon  intending  passengers  to  take  their  seats, 
and  off  glides  the  Huntiug  Special,  out  into  the  fresh,  crisp 
Winter's  morning  air. 

This  century  is  truly  an  age  of  marvels,  and  not  the  least 
astonishing  of  its  wonders  to  our  ancestors  would  have  been  the 
idea  of  following  a  funeral  or  going  hunting  at  the  heels  of 
Trevithick  and  Stephenson's  creation,  the  Steam  Engine. 

To  the  thoughtful  student  who  reads  between  the  lines  of 
^  Bradshaw,"  there  comes  an  endless  succession  of  b'ving,  moving 
pictures,  of  illustrations  of  the  Age  of  Steam,  in  which  the  busy, 
restless  spirit  of  to-day  commands  the  service  of  the  potent 
genii  pent  within  the  iron  frame  of  that  wonderful  machine, 
which  imagination  so  easily  endows  with  volition. 

Of  such  pictures  it  has  been  my  aim  to  present  a  few,  chosen 
from  the  long  gallery  enshrined  within  the  labyrinthine 
intricacies  of  this  popular  work,  whose  editions  exceed  those  of 
almost  any  other  literary  creation  or  compilation,  past  or 
present;  and  whose  circulation  is  destined  in  ever  widening 
circles  to  extend,  as  the  fruitful  womb  of  the  future  gives  birth 
to  new  enterprises  by  land  and  sea. 

Newport.  Richard  Jones. 


THE  RISE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND 

ART  OF  EDUCATION. 


In  England,  about  tins  time,  we  find  Milton  urging 
the  abandonment  of  the  dry  and  dull  routine  of  the  schools, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  more  sensible  and  judicious  procedure. 
"  He  wished,"  he  said,  "  to  wean  the  Universities  from  the 
babblements  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  "  and  yet  he  could 
not  conceive  any  education  possible  except  through  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues !  His  scheme  for  a  college  of  husbandry 
learning — that  is,  an  agricultural  college — had  much  in  common 
with  Cowley's  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  philosophical  college, 
and  Sir  W.  Petty's  for  a  trade  or  industrial  school.  The  funda- 
mental idea  in  each  case  was  practically  the  same,  and  has  in 
modem  times  been  partially  realised.  Milton  denounced  with 
characteristic  strength  and  rhythm,  "  The  asinine  feast  of  sow 
thistles  and  brambles  to  which  we  now  haul  and  drag  our 
choicest  and  hopefuUest  wits,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment 
of  their  most  docilable  age."  The  syllabus  of  studies  which  he 
prescribed  was  far  too  ambitious  and  comprehensive  to  be 
practical,  and  seemed  intended  to  produce  emdite  scholars 
rather  than  men  well  equipped  for  the  active  duties  and  purposes 
of  life.  The  period  in  which  Milton  lived  was  one  of  great 
educational  activity  in  England  and  on  the  Contiaent,  and  the 
advance  that  was  made  in  the  art  of  teaching  was  attributable 
in  a  large  measure  to  Roger  Ascham  in  this  country,  to  the 
founders  of  the  Port  Royal  Schools  in  France,  which  were 
established  in  1643  and  suppressed  in  1660,  as  well  as  to  other 
men,  whom  it  would  be  undesirable  to  mention  in  this  paper. 
The  Port  Royalists  disapproved  of  the  principle  of  emulation, 
as  being  antagonistic  to  the  true  principles  of  Christiinity ;  one 
of  their  favourite  counsels  to  teachers  being,  "  Speak  1  ttle ;  bear 
much ;  pray  more."  They  are  credited  with  the  in\ention  of 
steel  pens,  and  with  being  the  first  teachers  who  taught  children 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  first  teaching,  not  the  lames  of 
the  letters,  but  their  powers  or  sounds.  Greek  they  ttught  at 
their  schools  through  French ;  where,  also,  great  prominence  was 
given  to  modem  languages.    Among  Englishmen,  howarer,  the 
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greatest  educational  reformer  of  this  period  undoubtedly  was 
John  Ijocke,  the  author  of  the  celebrjtted  "  Essay  on  the  Hiunan 
Understanding."  He  was  bom  in  1632,  and  published  his 
"  Thoughts  on  Education  "  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  60, 
and  we  mav  assume,  therefore,  that  it  embodies  the  results  of  a 
life's  experience.  The  book  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the 
training  of  an  aristocratic  pupil  by  an  ideal  tutor.  Locke's 
system,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  intended  for  gentlemen 
only.  In  Locke's  opinion,  virtue  and  good  manners  are  more 
important  than  mere  learning,  for  in  an  ill-bred  man  courage 
assumes  the  form  of  brutality ;  learning,  pedantry ;  wit, 
buffoonery  ;  plainness,  rusticity ;  good  nature,  fawning.  Public 
schools  he  unduly  disparaged ;  their  disadvantages  he  thought 
outweighed  their  advantages.  What  he  recommended  for  the 
young  English  gentleman  was  a  well-bred,  well-informed  tutor, 
whose  influence  upon  the  youth  would  necessarily  be  fer  greater 
than  would  be  that  of  a  master  of  a  public  school.  Locke's 
favourite  educational  maxim  was  that  of  Seneca,  "  Mens  aana 
in  corpore  aano ; "  and  the  rigid  treatment  he  prescribed  for  his 
pupil  was  certainly  calculated  to  harden  and  strengthen  him. 
A  doctor  was  not  to  be  appealed  to,  except  in  cases  of  the  rarest 
and  most  urgent  necessity ;  the  diet  was  to  be  plain  ;  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  sleep,  were  to  be  duly  enjoyed  ;  the  pupil 
was  to  abstain  almost  entirely  from  alcoholic  drinks ;  to  wear 
loose  clothing ;  and  boots  with  holes  in  their  soles  to  let  in  the 
water  freely.  This  last  suggestion  is  the  only  one  among  all  he 
has  thrown  out  which  bears  upon  the  physical  training  of  his 
pupil  that  does  not  command  the  approval  of  the  most 
enlightened  medical  men  of  the  present  day.  Locke  was  a 
utilitarian ;  hence  most  strongly  disapproved  of  verse-making. 
He  attached  little  or  no  educational  value  to  logic,  rhetoric, 
music,  Greek,  or  indeed  to  science,  notwithstanding  his  profound 
respect  for  "  Mr.  Newton,"  as  he  terms  the  master-mind  among  the 
mathematicians  of  the  world.  English  style  should  be  cultivated, 
and  the  grammar  of  the  mother  tongue  was  to  be  taught,  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Latin  and  modern  languages,  but  certainly  in 
precedence  of  them.  Latin  and  French  were  to  be  taught  by 
conversation  and  with  the  aid  of  interlinear  translations,  which 
method,  I  ought  to  observe,  was  strongly  recommended  by 
Ascham.  Writing  was  to  be  taught  by  tracing  over  characters 
written  in  red  ink.  Letters  were  to  be  learned  with  the  aid  of 
dice,  on  the  faces  of  which  the  vowels  and  consonants,  printed 
on  paper,  were  to  be  pasted.  Learning  was  to  be  made  a 
pleasure  to  children,  hence  fable  books  and  picture  books  were 
to  be  placed  within  their  reach.  Geography  was  to  be  taught 
by  means  of  globes.  Corporal  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted 
most  sparingly,  and  in  private ;  children  should  be  reasoned 
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with,  and  should  be  degraded  with  corporal  castigation  only 
after  every  rational  means  had  been  exhausted  ;  for,  he  very 
wisely  observes,  "  it  is  as  impossible  to  draw  fair  and  regular 
characters  on  a  trembling  mind  as  on  a  shaking  pajjer."  The 
influence  of  I^cke  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  can  be 
gauged  only  after  a  careful  investigation  into  the  work  of  hi& 
great  and  distinguished  successor,  the  author  of  "  Eniile^^  wha 
had  the  candour  and  fairness  to  acknowledge  his  many  obliga- 
tions to  the  English  philosopher.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was 
bom  at  Geneva  in  1712,  was  one  of  the  quaintest  personages 
that  have  ever  figured  on  the  world's  stage.  He  could  lay 
claim  to  a  splendid  endowment  of  genius.  He  wrote  his  native 
language  in  the  most  captivating  style,  and  discussed  social, 
religious,  and  philosophical  questions  with  singular  audacity 
and  with  marvellous  insight,  power,  and  originality.  It  needed 
but  an  ordinary  equipment  of  keenness  to  detect  that  the 
French  society  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  rotten  to  the 
very  core ;  but  it  needed  the  unerring  instinct  of  the  great 
Jean  Jacques  to  account  for  this  cankering  corruption.  He 
threw  upon  it  a  flood  of  white  light  and  sunshine,  and  thereby 
revealed  it,  in  its  utter  nakedness,  to  a  staring  world.  He 
predicted  the  Revolution  which  sprang  uix)n  amazed  Europe 
three  decades  later,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  awe  and  horror  through 
all  the  courts  of  the  civilized  world.  It  may  be  said  of  Rousseau 
then,  as  was  finely  said  by  Byron  of  Dante  : — 

"  A  thousand  years  floated  from  eternity  into  his  eyes  ; 
And  his  words  were  things  which  came  to  pass." 

Rousseau  was  an  educational  theorist,  and  his  views  on 
education  are  contained  in  his  celebrated  work — "  EiniUy  <nv  de 
Veducation.^^  If  the  world  was  as  bad  as  it  seemed,  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  Education  was  to  be  carried  on  apart  from  the 
world,  and  Emile,  who,  like  the  pupil  of  Locke  and  Milton, 
was  an  aristocrat,  was  to  be  educated  by  a  private  tutor  in  the 
country,  ^  far  from  the  madding  crowd."  Rousseau  accepted  in 
it«  entirety  the  ancient  doctrine  that  education  should  be 
natural.  Geneva,  in  his  day,  was  the  head-quarters  of 
Calvinism  ;  and  that  he  abhorred  the  theological  doctrines  that 
underlay  this  religious  creed  is  proved  by  the  opening  sentence 
of  "-Smifo,"  in  which  he  lays  bare  the  bases  of  his  own  system. 
He  says,  with  more  epigrammatic  force  than  truth,  that: — 
^Everything  is  good  when  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  Oreaior ;  " 
and  tihat  "in  the  hands  of  man  everything  degenerates.^ 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  Rousseau's  bare  statement  in  reference  to  it  is 
by  no  means  absolutely  true,  if  we  are  to  accept  as  true  the 
theories  of  evolution  and  of  hereditary  transmission.  Besides, 
the  obvious  reply  to  Rousseau's  daring  statement  is  that  it  i» 
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wholly  inconsistent  with  fact.  If  man  be  by  nature  good, 
whence  has  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  come  ?  Rousseau  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth,  I  take  it,  had  he  based  his  system 
on  the  assumption,  not  that  man  at  his  birth  is  good,  but  is  a 
being  that  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of 
a  development  eventually  into  either  a  good  or  a  bad  man. 

Emile's  education,  then,  was  to  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;. 
that  is  to  say,  his  education  was  to  be  the  objective  counterpart 
of  the  subjective  development  of  the  soul.  He  was  to  be  taught 
to  live.  What  matters  it  whether  he  be  intended  for  the  army, 
the  church,  or  the  bar  ?  "  To  live  is  the  art  I  wish  him  to  learn ; 
so  that,  when  he  leaves  my  hands,  he  will  be,  not  a  magistrate^ 
not  a  soldier,  not  a  priest,  but  essentially  a  mail."  Rousseau 
did  not  accept  all  the  rules  of  method  prescribed  by  Locke. 
Emile  was  to  be  taught  to  read,  not  with  the  aid  of  dice,  but  by 
creating  in  the  boy  a  desire  to  read  !  How  this  extraordinary 
feat  was  to  be  accomplished  Rousseau  does  not,  unfortimately^ 
tell  us.  Further,  the  child  was  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  read 
till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  his  first  reading 
book  was  to  be,  not  the  fables  of  ^Esop  or  Fontaine,  but 
Robinson  Crusoe,  which,  Rousseau  thought,  would  teach  the  lad, 
among  other  things,  the  art  of  being  independent  and  self- 
dependent.  He  deprecated  the  practice  of  placing  children 
under  the  charge  of  ignorant,  ill  bred,  and  careless  nurses ;  and 
appealed,  with  striking  eflfect,  to  the  mothers  of  France  to  guard 
their  oflFspring  against  the  contaminations  of  the  nursery  by 
taking  their  training  into  their  own  hands.  And  yet  his  model 
woman,  who  was  to  be  the  first  teacher  of  her  child,  was 
to  be  educated  in  order  that  she  might  please  man!  Her 
religion  was  to  be  that  of  her  mother,  which  was  to  be  that 
of  her  husband  I  The  wife  was  to  be  taught  religion,  because 
she  was  to  be  all  her  lifetime  under  her  husband's  authority ! 
This  is  a  stupid  and  startling  paradox ;  ^^EmUe,^^  in  fact,  is 
teeming  with  similar  paradoxes,  which,  in  most  cases,  enshrine 
a  portion  at  least  of  great  and  useful  truths.  I  append  a  few 
examples : — 

Beading  is  the  scourge  of  infants. 

Definitions  would  be  good  did  we  not  use  words  in  making  them. 

It  is  better  to  lose  time  than  to  use  it  badly. 

Take  the  opposite  course  to  that  which  is  generally  taken,  and  you  will  nearly 
always  be  right. 

Avoid  giving  children  a  lesson  to-day  which  you  can  conveniently  postpone  till 
to-morrow . 

The  most  useful  rule  of  education  is  not  to  gain  time  but  to  lose  it. 

Ye  men,  be  human. 

Education  is  necessary  for  ordinary  people  only  ;  the  extraordinary  people  rise 
of  themselves,  do  what  you  wilL 

The  only  habit  which  we  ought  to  permit  a  child  to  contract,  is  the  habit  of  not 
contracting  any  habit. 

The  early  education  of  children  should  be  negative. 
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What  has  been  the  efiFect  of  Rousseau's  theories  upon  the 
science  and  art  of  education  ?  It  has  been  so  great,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  realise  it,  and  therefore  to  assess  it.  In  the 
hands  of  Pestalozzi,  and  particularly  of  Froebel,  they  were  fully 
developed.  These  men  have,  therefore,  fixed  for  ever  in  the 
minds  of  teachers  the  fundamental  i)rinciple  of  a  rational 
system  of  teaching,  which  had  been  dimly  perceived  for 
<5enturies,  and  which  is,  that  the  teacher's  advance  must  always 
be  from  simple  to  complex,  concrete  to  abstract,  the  known  to 
the  imknown.  "  Things ! "  cried  Rousseau, "  Things ! "  Give  the 
hungry,  starving  little  children  bread  and  not  stones — realities, 
not  signs — things,  and  not  words  or  the  names  of  things.  If  you 
teach  them  geography,  let  them  learn  it  by  first  studying  the 
earth  itself,  of  which  geography  treats — the  family  mansion, 
the  grounds,  the  neighbouring  hill  and  village  and  forest  and 
stream.  If  they  study  history,  give  them  facts,  and  not  dry 
figures,  and  abstruse  reasonings  about  facts. 

This  is  now  the  accepted  rule  of  procedure  among  all 
enlightened  and  successfid  teachers.  Rousseau  had  a  narrow 
conception  of  nature,  for  it  wholly  excluded  the  influences  of 
social  intercourse  and  family  life  ;  and  though  he  was  right  in 
insisting  upon  a  progressive  and  natural  education,  his  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  various  periods  of  a  child's  life  and 
the  distribution  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  which  he 
advocated  as  based  on  this  division,  are  too  rigid  and  inexact. 
He  seemed  to  regard  every  man  as  if  he  were  the  first  man 
that  came  into  the  world,  and  seemed  to  assume  that  all  men 
at  their  birth  are  alike  as  to  their  tendencies,  and  equal  as  to 
their  mental  and  moral  endowments.  "£r>tiie,"  however,  not- 
withstanding its  many  errors  and  paradoxes,  ought  to  be  read 
and  mastered  by  every  teacher  of  children. 

I  must  omit  a  detailed  account  of  the  educational  work  on 
the  Continent  of  Jacotot,  of  Basedow  Francke,  and  the  other 
philanthropists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  of  that  of 
Wilderspin,  Stow,  Lancaster,  Bell,  and  others  in  England  ;  and 
will  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  brief  account  of  the  three 
greatest  schoolmasters  of  modem  times — Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
and  Dr.  Arnold. 

Pestalozzi  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1746,  and  was  the  first  to 
put  the  theories  of  Rousseau  into  systematic  practice  by 
inventing  the  object  lesson.  He  spent  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  life  in  teaching  poor  children,  and  gave  a  truly  marvellous 
impulse  to  the  educational  movement  in  Europe.  Rousseau 
had  the  irreparable  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  when  he  was 
a  mere  baby;  and  whatever  view  one  may  entertain  of  his 
religious  creed,  it  was  not  such  as  led  to  a  moral  and  virtuous 
life.    In   both  these  respects  Pestalozzi  differed  from   him. 
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PestalozzI  spent  his  early  days  in  the  genial  warmth  and  sun- 
shine of  a  fond  mother's  smiles,  and  his  respect  and  veneration 
for  women  and  his  love  for  children  were  as  genuine  as  they 
were  natural  His  whole  life,  too,  was  one  long  series  of  noble 
deeds,  which  betrayed  the  ideal  teacher  and  the  true  disciple  of 
Christ.  What  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  a  man  than  that 
which  is  embalmed  in  the  words  which  are  graven  on  his  tomb- 
stone ? — Tout  pour  lea  auatreSy  pour  lui  rien. 

Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  wa» 
Pestalozzi's  pupil,  and  acquired  many  of  his  special  methods  at 
Pestalozzi's  school,  at  Yverdun.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
was  a  more  successful  teacher  than  his  master,  and  knew  the 
character  and  ways  of  children  better,  and  devised  a  method  of 
training  not  only  the  sense  of  sight,  but  also  the  muscular 
sense  and  the  sense  of  touch.  He  "  elevated  the  instinct  and 
educational  intuition  of  the  mother  to  an  intelligent  mode  of 
action;"  and  most  of  the  work  prescribed  by  Pestalozzi  for 
mothers,  Froebel  maintained  should  be  carried  on  in  school. 
His  favourite  motto  was,  "  C^me,  let  us  live  for  our  children  ;'' 
and  his  theory,  in  a  word,  was  that  children  are  to  be 
considered  as  plants  in  a  garden,  with  bright  sunshine 
playing  upon  it,  and  heaven's  breezes  blowing  upon  it. 
What  was  a  partially  crude  and  disconnected  theory  in  the 
hands  of  Comenius,  Rousseau,  and  (let  me  add)  Pestalozzi, 
"became  in  the  hands  of  Froebel  symmetrical,  and  led  to  a 
[)ractice  which  is  as  rational  as  it  is  interesting,  and  as 
efficient  as  it  is  harmonious."  Froebel  was  bom  in  1782,  and 
died  in  1 852. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  bom  in  1795,  was  appointed  head  master  of 
Rugby  School  in  1828,  and  died  in  1842.  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer not  of  a  new  method  of  teaching,  but  a  new  method 
of  educating  or  training  children.  He  demonstrated  to  the 
world,  too,  the  immense  power  of  character  in  controlling, 
disciplining,  and  training  boys.  His  love  for  and  his  faith 
in  his  work,  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  lofty  ideal,  his 
noble  and  upright  bearing,  his  immense  force  of  character, 
and  its  limpid  transparency,  served  to  make  him  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  His  distinguished 
son,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  thus  beautifully  speaks  of  him : — 

**  If  in  the  paths  of  the  world 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tired 
Thy  spirit— of  that  we  saw 
Nothing — to  us  thou  wast  still 
GheerfiU,  and  helpful,  and  firm  ! 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself ; 
And  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
O  faithful  shepherd  !  to  come 
Bringing  thy  dieep  in  thy  hand." 
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It  is  with  regret  that  I  close  this  paper  without  making  an 
adequate  reference  to  the  educational  views  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schleurmacher,  Spencer,  Kain  and  others,  and  especially  to  the 
great  educational  work  that  has  been  done  in  distant  and  in 
recent  times  in  my  own  country,  by  such  men  as  the  Rev. 
Griffith  Jones,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  and  Sir  Hugh  Owen. 
Should  the  reader  find  his  zeal  for  education  receding  from  him, 
and  his  faith  in  the  future  of  humanity  threatening  to  vanish 
from  him  like  the  mist  of  the  morning,  let  him  recall  the  life- 
work  of  these  and  other  great  teachers  and  patriots,  and  his  zeal 
will  doubtless  be  rekindled,  and  his  faith  revived  into  something 
pregnant  with  pleasure  and  with  inspiring  force. 

T.  Marchant  Williams. 


1  LOVE  TO  GO  BACK  TO  THE  OLD  HOME. 


[In  these  holiday  times  the  following  lines  have  an   e'lpecial  interest,  apart 
from  their  quiet  melody. — £d.] 

I  love  to  go  back  to  the  old  home, 

To  scenes  of  my  childhood  and  joy, 
Where  I'm  sure  there's  a  genuine  welcome 

Awaiting  the  "much-beloved"  boy. 

I  know  that  fond  faces  will  greet  me, 

I  see  the  old  eyes  fiill  of  tears. 
As  my  footstep  approaches  the  doorway. 

And  the  old  step  again  meets  their  ears. 

There  awaits  me  the  noblest  of  fathers, 

Of  mothers  the  fondest  and  best : 
No  wonder  that  gloominess  gathers 

As  I  think  they  must  soon  be  at  rest. 

Twill  be  sad  to  go  back  to  the  old  spot 

When  the  dear  ones  have  passed  from  the  scene ; 

But  further  I  look,  and  I  doubt  not. 
Remembering  the  Ufe  theirs  has  been ; 

Remembering  that  death  cannot  sever, 

Believing  God's  promises  true. 
Relying  that  'tis  not  for  ever 

The  green  sod  hides  loved  ones  from  view; 

Believing  that  mansions  are  yonder. 

Remembering  the  invite  to  come. 
Relying,  'midst  doubting  and  wonder. 

That  there  we  shall  find  our  new  home. 

But  thoughts  of  the  future  I'll  banish. 

And  strive  to  be  cheerful  and  gay ; 
Let  sorrow  and  heaviness  vanish. 

As  I  go  to  the  old  home  to-day. 

&van8ea.  R.  D.  Burnie. 


WELSH  POETRY  IX  ENGLISH  DRESS. 


AN  ODE  TO  LLEWELYN, 

The  son  of  Grmffyddy  last  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  British  Line, 

Composed  by  Llygad  Gur^  A.D.  1270. 


[The  following,  based  on  the  tranaUtion  of  leuan  Pr\*djdd  Hir,  m  given  as  an 
illustration  of  the  warlike  iniisic  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. — Cattwg.] 

Like  the  roaring  of  a  lion 
In  its  mad  onslaught  for  prey. 
Is  thy  charge,  0  brave  Llewelyn, 
In  the  midst  of  blinding  fray. 
Like  the  wild  wind  o'er  the  mountain, 
Thou  dost  send  thy  thunders  far, 
Kevelling  in  the  shock  and  ravage, 
And  the  stormy  tide  of  war. 
And  thy  warriors,  like  the  fire  fiend, 
Fast  and  furious  pour  along, 
Sweeping  everything  before  them. 
With  an  avalanche  of  song. 
Proudly  dost  thou  wave  Toledo, 
Gilt  with  gold,  edge  broke  in  war, 
All  unconquered  and  resistless, 
Martial  Prince  of  Dinefawr ! 


THE    BEAUTIFUL. 

From  the  Welsh  of  leuan  o  Lleyn.     Translated  by  M.  Samuel^ 

Merthyr. 

What  is  fair?    The  tender  lily. 
Drooping  under  heavy  dew, 
Simbeams  dancing  on  the  bosom 
Of  the  rose  of  many  a  hue : 
These  are  fiedr,  but  see  thou  yonder 
What  is  &irer  yet  than  they — 
Tear  drop  of  a  maiden  trembling 
O'er  an  orphan  in  dismay. 
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What  is  fair?     A  snowy  vapour 
Floating  loftily  in  air, 
When  the  radiant  dawn  of  morning 
Girds  it  with  a  golden  glare : 
That  is  fair,  but  far  more  beauteous 
Are  the  glances  that  attest 
That  a  maiden's  heart  is  gentle 
When  with  bitter  grief  o'erprest. 

What  is  feir  ?     A  golden  treasure. 
Pearls  and  jewels,  costly  dress, 
Rare  adornments  of  a  goddess, 
Loveliest  prints  of  Beauty's  press : 
Fair  they  are,  but  how  much  fairer 
Are  the  lowly  looks  and  sighs 
Of  a  maid  in  ardent  prayer. 
Lifting  Heaven-imploring  eyes. 

Down  the  clouds  an  angel  rushes. 
Trampling  on  their  golden  hems. 
Scorning  all  our  earthly  riches, 
Passing  gaudy  floral  gems. 
Lifts  the  tear  drop,  notes  the  glances. 
Hears  the  sigh,  with  smiling  air 
Spreads  his  pinions,  cleaves  the  breezes, 
Flies  and  whispers,  "  These  are  fair ! " 


K 


SUMMER   HOLIDAYS    IN    WALES. 


LANGLAND  AND  CASWELL  BAYS. 


Once  upon  a  time,  old  gossips  say,  Swansea  was  a  much- 
frequented  bathing  place,  and  not  only  was  it  resorted  to  for 
that  purpose,  but  for  drinking  sea  water.  Old  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  will  tell  you,  with  a  rueful  face,  as  the  recollec- 
tions of  half  a  century  flit  by,  of  being  taken  down  to  Swansea 
and  made  to  drink  half  pints  of  the  strangely  flavoured  water  of 
the  sea,  and  of  slaps  on  the  back,  and  violent  shakings,  when 
the  sea  water  seemed  as  if  it  would  choke  the  small  and  unruly 
patient.  Mineral  waters,  the  legacy  of  ancient  seas,  have  now 
superseded  the  sea  water  to  a  great  degree — ^though  an  old 
Glamorgan  farmer  tells  me  that  he  still  takes  it  once  a  year — 
and  the  growth  of  Swansea,  the  increase  of  its  manufactures 
and  smoke,  have  driven  the  bathers  to  other  shores. 

Some  cling  to  the  old  spots  yet,  and  bathing  machines  can  be 
had ;  but  the  great  swarm  of  holiday  people  have  drifted  down 
to  the  Mumbles  and  the  Bracelet  Bay,  and  still  more,  steadily 
yearning  for  the  unadulterated  sea,  go  to  Langland  and  Caswell 
Bays.  Should  the  great  brick  and  mortar  arms  of  Swansea 
stretch  out  even  to  these  places,  we  may  expect  to  see  them 
going  further  down  the  coast,  and  discovering  little  inlets  on 
the  shores  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  desire  for  quietude  and 
the  indulgence  in  untrimmed  hedges  and  generally  unadorned 
nature  can  be  obtained. 

It  was  some  such  wish,  I  imagine,  that  the  great  ironmaster 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean  had  when  he  found  his  way  to  Langland^ 
and  built  himself  a  retreat  which  everybody  enWes.  What  a 
change  it  must  have  been  from  the  din  and  blast  of  the  ironworks 
to  find  himself  here  with  the  blue  sea  before  him,  and  its  firesh 
reviving  influence  upon  his  brow. 

There  was  never  anything  of  the  poetic  about  the  Crawshays. 
The  music  Richard  the  first  loved  best  was  his  steam  hammer, 
and  that  which  moved  the  heart  of  William  most  the  chink  of 
gold.  Robert  had  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  his  love  for 
flowers,  and  the  pleasing  strains  of  his  famous  band.    They  were 
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an  iron  race,  and  the  yearning  of  Henry  for  a  retreat  at  Langland 
was  like  that  of  the  exhausted  puddler  who  rushes  from  his 
furnace  into  the  open  air.  It  must  have  been  a  relief  to 
Henry  to  get  away  from  his  furnaces  and  his  coal  dust  to  this 
quiet  spot ;  and  as  I  look  at  the  date  on  the  building,  and 
remember  the  time  of  his  death,  there  comes  the  thought  that 
the  iron  man  who  had  worked  his  way  up  ruggedly  to  the 
pinnacle  contrived  to  enjoy  something  like  ten  years  of  the  true 
happiness  of  life  ere  the  unwelcome  hand  beckoned  him  away. 

At  Langland  you  lose  the  oyster  men,  and  it  is  better  to  do 
so,  and  see  them  through  the  aid  of  a  telescope  working  their 
way  down  Channel  than  to  come  into  close  contact  and  hearing. 
Distance  lends  a  charm  in  this  respect.  You  lose,  too,  the 
squalor  that  seems  to  congregate  in  the  back  lanes  of  the 
Mumbles,  and  the  mud  and  broken  bottles,  and  empty  tins,  and 
old  kettles,  and  extinct  cats  which  line  the  shore,  and  at  Langland 
have  nothing  to  offend  either  eye  or  ear.  The  great  sea  with 
its  emerald  hue  stretches  far  away,  and  the  sunshine,  when  it 
does  come  out,  falls  here  and  there  through  broken  rifts  on  sea 
and  the  distant  coast  of  Devonshire. 

One  might  travel  a  hundred  miles  to  get  such  a  retired 
pleasant  nook.  Not  a  wraith  of  the  Swansea  smoke  comes  here, 
but  the  smoke-dried  men,  women,  and  children  of  Swansea 
come  instead,  and  get  a  day's  revel,  and  go  back  wonderfully 
cheered. 

A  great  treat  it  is  to  see  an  excursion  of  school  children. 
Visitors  for  the  nonce  had  better  get  away  into  Gowerland  if 
they  have  not  large  sympathies  with  the  young,  for  the  quietude 
is  invaded,  and  the  air  rings  with  noise  and  merriment.  I  have 
watched  such  an  inroad  of  youth;  they  have  come  down  in  tram 
cars  by  the  thousand,  and  once  down,  the  roads  to  Langland 
have  been  thronged,  all  pushing  on  briskly  for  the  coast.  Some, 
better  off,  charter  the  donkeys,  but  the  mass  trudge  along 
keeping  their  strength  and  courage  up  with  hope.  A  few  droop 
by  the  way,  chubby  youngsters  gather  wayside  flowers,  and 
others  seek  for  nuts,  and  thus  aid  the  little  tired  legs.  But  soon 
the  crowd  gain  the  highest  jx)int,  and  there,  smooth  as  a  mill- 
pond,  is  the  sea !  What  a  cry  of  gladness  rings  out !  what  a 
rush  takes  place !  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  sands  are  covered 
with  small  garments  and  the  owners  are  in  the  waves.  Few 
places  are  so  well  adapted  for  children,  with  even  ordinary  care, 
and  it  is  only  the  venturesome  adult,  getting  amongst  the 
rocks,  who  comes  occasionally  to  grief. 

Following  the  dip  into  the  waves  come  the  races  and  games 
upon  the  sands,  and  I  have  been  more  than  once  strongly 
impressed  with  the  kind-heartedness  of  the  Swansea  teachers 
who  have  given  up  their  whole  time  for  the  increased  happiness 
of  the  young.    They  have  put  their  dignity  and  disciplme  on 
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one  side,  and  jumj^ed,  and  romped,  and  taken  pait  in  races, 
and  given  money  rewards  as  well  as  plaudits  to  the  winners.  The 
sea  air  is  a  wonderful  naturalizer.  It  seems  to  blow  away 
stifiness  and  prudishness  and  that  starchy  habit  which  grows 
upon  one  in  town.  I  have  seen  an  excursion  of  grown  up  men 
and  women  in  Caswell  Bay,  members  of  Bethel,  and  the  joUiest 
of  the  lot,  the  one  who  was  most  active  at  kiss-in-the-ring,  and 
whose  laugh  was  the  loudest,  was  the  resi)ected  pastor.  Depend 
upon  it  the  relaxation  did  not  detract  from  the  power  of 
his  ministry.  I  was  in  Aberystwith  lately,  and  one  Sunday 
evening  listening  to  a  sermon  of  great  and  original  power 
delivered  by  a  minister  from  Manchester.  The  next  day,  in  a 
light  tweed,  with  sea-side  boots,  and  a  rakish  hat,  the  man  of 
prayer  was  to  be  met  with,  a  manly  fellow,  human  and  heart- 
whole  as  the  best  of  us,  and  without  a  suspicion  even  of  Uriah 
Heep  or  Stiggins  in  his  composition. 

The  excursionists  gone  from  Tjangland,  then  the  silence  and 
quietude  become  all  the  more  gi*ateful.  The  hundreds  of  pools 
down  by  the  low  tide  mark  aiFord  abundant  amusement. 
Wonderful  little  beings  meet  the  eye,  strange  links  connecting 
the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world ;  hermit  crabs  sidle  away ; 
barnacles  hoist  their  tiny  flags ;  jelly  fish  of  many  a  hue  attract ; 
and  now  and  then  in  deeper  ix)ols  something  may  be  met  with 
that  is  more  of  the  practical,  and,  like  the  lava  bread 
(udva  p(yi'phyra)y  which  abounds,  well  fitted  for  the  table.  Tired 
of  pool  searching  and  rock  climbing,  there  are  the  mountain  paths 
on  the  cliflF  in  the  direction  of  Caswell,  where  the  sheep  are 
grazing,  and  sweet  heather  growing  as  if  there  was  no  railway 
or  city  or  business  within  a  hundred  miles.  Idly,  then,  sit  on 
the  springy  turf,  and  look  out  upon  the  sea  with  its  white 
sails  here  and  there,  its  occasional  steamers  and  fleet  of  coal 
ships  coming  up  from  Cardiff.  These  you  see  afar  off,  one 
heavily  laden ;  like  he  who  loves  solitude  and  has  no  sympathy 
with  his  kind,  it  hugs  the  shore,  and  keeps  aloof,  steadily 
plodding  on  alone.  Not  so  the  rest;  gregarious  as  rooks  or 
sheep,  they  cluster  together,  and  pass  by,  colours  of  many 
nations  fluttering  to  the  wind,  and  so  they  will  continue  to  the 
Worm's  Head,  and  further,  and  then  take  each  its  course,  many 
to  "  remoter  Ind."  Tired  of  the  sea  and  its  moods,  its  alternate 
peacefulness  and  its  storm,  I^angland  and  Caswell  have  other 
and  additional  charms.  Primitive  villages,  inhabited  by  rustics 
who  have  a  dash  of  the  ploughman  and  the  sailor  about  them, 
will  interest  you,  and  the  speech  of  the  i)eople  will  recall 
memories  of  the  Flemish  stock  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  of 
many  a  doughty  contest  amongst  our  antiquaries  as  to  their 
ancestry. 

This  will  send  you  to  your  books  when  at  home,  and  few 
pages  in  Welsh  hLtory  will  be  found  more  interesting  than 
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those  relative  to  Gower  from  the  Danish  incursions  of  871  to 
the  Norman  inroad  of  1(>91,  from  which  date  the  many  castles 
began  one  after  the  other  to  arise,  down  to  the  first  Henry,  who 
is  credited  with  the  introduction  of  the  Flemish  colonists. 

In  the  Summer  time,  and  at  low  tides,  the  bone  caves  which 
abound  along  the  coast  will  give  plenty  of  occupation,  and 
industrious  men  have  been  known  to  penetrate  below  the 
modern  floors  and  disentomb  relics  of  extinct  mammalia  and 
hyaena  teeth,  and  bones  of  wolf  and  bear,  and  flints  fashioned 
and  used,  not  as  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  argues  respecting 
Miocene  Europe,  by  anthropomorphous  ape,  but  by  earliest 
man. 

For  the  Autumnal  days,  rambling  through  the  old-world 
villages  and  over  as  much  of  the  Gower  peninsula  as  may  be 
possible  will  aiFord  delightful  hours,  and  yield  abundant  store 
for  rmnination  long  after  the  joiurney  has  ended. 

To  the  Welsh  scholar,  one  place  in  Gower  is  of  special 
interest — Eishopstone.  It  was  here  that  Edward  Davies,  author 
of  "  Keltic  Researches,"  ministered.  A  Radnorshire  boy, 
schoolmate  of  Theophilus  Jones,  author  of  the  "History  of 
Breconshire,"  he  entered  upon  the  then  <arduous  duty  of  a 
curate  when  quite  a  young  man,  walking  thirty  miles  a  day, 
and  preaching  often,  for  about  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  after  a 
world  of  down  hill  and  arduous  eiFort,  was  presented  by 
Watson,  the  famous  opponent  of  Tom  Paine,  with  the  living 
of  Bishopstone.  It  was  here  he  completed  two  of  his  most  able 
works — "  Keltic  Researches "  and  the  "  Mjrthology  of  the 
Druids  " — works  which  the  author  of  '^Enivogion  Cymru  "  truly 
observes  "  place  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a  writer  on  the  history 
and  manners  of  the  ancient  Briton,  obtaining  for  him,  by  the 
deep  researcli  and  masterly  skill  shown,  the  warm  approbation 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age." 

Davies  dedicated  his  great  work  to  George  III.,  and  as  one 
rambles  through  the  quaint  village,  in  the  steps,  it  may  be,  of 
the  old  incumbent,  and  within  sound  and  hearing  of  the 
trackless  sea,  the  time  when  George  III.  was  king,  and  the 
memorable  incidents  of  his  reign  come  to  the  mind,  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  great  naval  and  land  victories,  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  the  advent  of  Wellington.  What  a  vast 
amount  of  incident,  what  crowds  of  illustrious  men!  Gone, 
king,  generals,  people,  recluse,  incumbent ;  every  one  who  then 
lived  swept  away,  and  yet,  eternal  in  human  conception 
are  the  heath -covered  downs,  and  unchanged  rolls  the  sea. 

"  Time  writeu  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow, 
Such  am  creation's  dskwn  beheld  thou  rollebt  now." 

The  Editob. 


WELSH  CHARACTER  SKETCHES. 


THE    COCKLE   WOMAN. 


She  is  as  ctmracteristic  of  Wales  as  is  the  market  woman  in 
her  tall  hat,  and  ao  inaepanible  irom  our  idea  of  cockles,  that 
to  have  them  brought  to  one's  door  by  any  one  not  in  the 
costume  depicted  by  our  artist  would  be  to  take  away  one's 
interest  in  this  wholesome  fish. 

I  recollect,  years  and  years  ago,  being  gravely  told  by  an  old 
Welshman  that  cockles  were  lish  that  Adam  ate,  "and  he  knew 
where  to  find  no  end  of  shells  which,  very  likely,  Adam  had 
thiown  away."  Here  was  a  delightful  prosjiect.  It  would 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  Adam  was  a  Welshman,  said  by 
some  authorities  to  be  Adam  Jones,  who  also  assert  that  Eden 
was  on  the  Trevil  hills,  near  Dowlais ! 

I  waited  with  inteaae  anxiety  for  the  hour  and  the  man  to 
come.  *'  He  comes  not  yet,"  I  said  in  my  nervous  anxiety ;  but 
he  did  come  at  last,  and  away  we  tramped  to  the  Trevil  hills. 
YcB.  there  were  the  cockle  shells,  fossilized,  as  any  one  can  see. 
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there  and  at  Morlais  Castle  quarries,  to  this  day ;  but  whether 
they  were  the  castaways  of  Adam,  or  whether  Eden  was  near 
Dowlais,  are  matters  I  would  rather  not  discuss.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  geologists  declare  them  to  be  a  common  bivalve ; 
and  another  thing  is  equally  sure,  that  if  the  vicinity  of  Dowlais 

was  once  like  Eden  it  is  now  very  like ^pray  let  your  readers' 

imagination  fill  the  blank. 

Much-loved  of  fish!  I  once  asked  a  venerable  native  oF 
Carmarthenshire  what  dish  he  liked  best,  and  was  beginning  to 
imagine  that  he  would  mention  something  especially  goo<l,  when 
he  answered,  "Cockles,  bread  and  butter,  and  tea."  Venerable 
man  !  he  lived  to  be  more  than  eighty. 

Strong  is  the  love  of  cockles  in  a  Welshman'^  breast,  and 
naturally  so.  Has  not  the  poet  shown  how  close  is  the  affinity 
to  one's  tender  feelings  of  this  much-prized  fish,  when  he  refers 
to  the 

"Cockles  of  one's  heart.*' 

Far  inland  they  are  unknown,  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
speak  to  a  Manchester  man  about  cockles  as  about  whinberries« 
Even  in  America  they  are  stated  to  be  very  rare,  and  this  was 
illustrated  at  a  Welsh  railway  station  lately  on  the  arrival 
of  several  Welshmen  from  America.  No  sooner  had  they 
stepped  out  upon  the  platform,  than  the  familiar  squat  hat  and 
red  shawl  were  descried,  and  with  a  bound  the  Welshmen  were 
at  her  side,  bought  all  she  had  to  sell,  and  feasted  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

The  scientific  man,  learned  in  the  genus  of  shells,  and  apt 
to  regard  the  ordinary  cardium  as  of  little  consideration — able 
to  tell  you  that  the  cocos  of  the  Welsh  is  the  coque  of  the 
French,  and  that  the  Greek  name  indicates  a  shell  that  rolls  or 
turns  over — has  no  conception  of  the  relish  with  which  it  is 
regarded  in  the  primitive  mind,  more  welcome  than  caviare^ 
more  prized  than  dainty  dish  of  birds'  nests.  Nay,  still  more, 
it  is  whispered  that  when  a  collier  has  forgotten  the  obligations 
of  his  Blue  Ribbon,  and  repenteth  himself  of  the  deed,  but  is 
visited  by  the  blue  fiend  in  consequence,  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  so  grateful  as  the  savoury  cockle  in  a  saucer  of  vinegar. 

The  cockle  frequents  several  parts  of  the  Welsh  coast, 
principally  Penclawdd,  and  is  gathered  by  hand  fi"om  its  burrow 
in  the  sandy  shores.  Women  may  be  descried  from  the  Great 
Western  Railway  busily  engaged  in  the  work,  in  the  attitude  of 
a  Japanese  performing  obeisance  before  a  state  dignitary,  and 
the  cockles,  collected  into  little  heaps,  are  then  placed  in  sacks 
and  carted  away.  Penclawdd  should  be  renamed  "Cockleville,** 
for  its  atmosphere  is  redolent  of  this  mollusc,  and  its  streets 
and  lanes  are  paved  with  the  shells. 

Ap  Adda. 


OUR  "RED  DRAGONS"  AT  AVESTMINSTER. 


By  a.  Pendragon. 


Although  the  Welsh  members  cannot  lay  claim  individually 
to  the  divine  gift  of  Demosthenes,  they  may  be  regarded  on 
the  whole  as  men  who  can  speak  with  straightforward  and 
intelligent  frankness.  Mr.  Dillwyn  is  certainly  the  most 
ambitious  speaker  of  the  group.  He  flies  at  very  high  legis- 
lative game  indeed — imperial  finance  and  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  Crown  are  his  pet  topics.  Between  these  two 
imposing  extremes  he  sandwiches  a  multitude  of  "  shibboleths.'^ 
But  he  is  seen  at  his  best  when  he  takes  his  stand  like  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and,  with  one  foot  upon  the  Crown  and  the 
other  foot  upon  the  treasury  chest,  protests  against  the  abuse 
of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  inflation  of  the  national 
expenditure. 

In  this  attitude  the  hon.  member  may  always  count  upon 
receiving  considerable  support  from  gentlemen  sitting  below 
the  gangway.  There  is  a  rooted  fear,  and  the  roots  thereof  are 
extending  after  each  general  election,  that  the  Crown  and  the 
military  party  are  not  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  are  setting  up  a  claim  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  ancient  "right  of  review"  possessed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  men  who  follow  Afi*.  Dillwyn,  however,  do  it  not  so 
much  from  a  desire  to  maintain  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Lower  House,  as  to  circumscribe  the  liberties  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  humiliate  the  military  party  by  reducing  the  army  to  a 
gendai'Tiierie.  Mr.  Dillwyn's  attitude  is  more  intelligible, 
therefore,  and  when  he  defines  it  as  a  desire  to  presei^^e  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  the  House  of  Commons,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  constitutional  nghts  of  the  Crown,  he  never 
fails  to  receive  his  reward  in  the  form  of  a  sonorous  "  Hear, 
hear,"  from  Mr.  Newdegate.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwick  is  himself  a  champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  these  are  assailed  he  steps  boldly  forward^ 
and  in  his  most  solemn  accents — and  about  the  solemnity  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  accents  there  is  no  doubt  whatever — he 
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smites  the  aggressor  hip  and  thigh.     It  thus  happens  almost 
invariably  that  whenever  Mr.  Dillwyn  metaphorically  throws 
himself  against  the  rampaging  shadows  of  an  imaginary  advance 
on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  witness  the  confusion  ine\dtable  to  one  set  of  men 
clamouring  for  a  republic  in  disguise,  and  another   set   who 
simply  denounce  any  violation  of  the  Constitution  to  suit  the 
intrigues  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day.     In  this  way  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
forays   against  the   Throne  invariably  lead  to  a  squabble,  in 
which  two  things  come  to  be  the  objectives  of  the  respective 
hosts,  though  the  "motion  before  the  House"  refers  to  one. 
Mr.  Newdegate,  from  having  risen  with  sentiments  approving 
of  Mr.  Dillwyn's  patriotic  desire  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of 
"this   hon'rable    House,"   finds   himself  faced   by   a   knot   of 
demagogues  clamouring  for  a  republic  which   is  synonymous 
with    Bradlaughism,   and   he   goes   into  the   lobby   with  the 
"Noes."     Ministers,  of  course,  vote  against  Mr.  Dillwyn,  and 
Ministers  are  supported  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Op]^)osition. 
Still  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea,  remembering  the  practice 
of  General   Grant  in  the  dark   and   darkening  days   of  the 
Federal  armies  in  the  American  Civil  War,  "  keeps  pegging 
away;"   and   thus,   in   the  homely   idiom   of  the  Republican 
faction  in  the  House,  he  "keeps  the  pot  boiling."     Mr.  Dillwyn, 
in  short,  is  persuaded,  but  not  convinced.     Before  he  can  hope 
to  succeed  in  his  aim,  however,  he  should  make  arrangements 
for  keeping  men  like  Mr.  Rylands,  Mr.  A.  Arnold,  Mr.  Henry 
Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Storey  away  from  St.  Stephen's  during 
the  debate  which  he  intends  to  raise.     The  hon.  gentleman 
might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Parliamentary  practice  of  Sir  John 
Pope  Hennessy,  whilst  the  present  Governor  of  Hongkong  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     When  an  important  debate  was  to 
be   raised,   on   a   subject  interesting  to  Ministers,  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy  would  organize  a  dinner  party  at  his  house,  and  invite 
to  it  all  the  members  who  by  their  presence  would  jeopardise 
the  interests  of  the  Ministry.     No  Member  of  Parliament  that 
I  have  ever  known  can  resist  an  invitation  to  dinner.     Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy  did  these  little  conmiissions  for  Mr.  Disraeli.     Cannot 
Mr.  Dillwyn  get  "a  friend"  to  serve  him  in  a  similar  manner? 
Would  not  Sir  Edward  Reed,  for  example,  be  glad  to  serve  a 
colleague    in    distress?     I   throw   out  the    hint,  as   one   not 
unworthy  of  consideration.     Sir  Edward's  claret  would  probably 
prove  more  potent  than  the  tocsin  of  the  division  bell.     Verbuvi 
sat  sapient L 

Mr.  Dillwyn's  attitude  on  the  inflation  of  the  National 
Expenditure  is  not,  perhaps,  so  capable  of  individuality  as  is 
Mr.  DUlwyn's  attitude  on  the  aggressive  imperiaUsm  of  the 
Throne.  It  is  a  subject  which  does  not  lend  itself  so  readily 
to  the  imagination.     Yet  in  Mr.  Dillwyn's  hands  figures  seem 
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to  live  and  amble  about  the  chamber  with  all  the  romantic 
staieliness  of  a  group  of  Spanish  hidalgos  at  a  Castillian  ball  in 
the  old  days  of  Peninsular  glory.  The  hon.  gentleman  is  an 
admitted  authority  upon  Budgets,  and  is  given  all  the  credit 
which  his  financial  acumen  merits.  In  his  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  the  House  Mr.  Dillwyn  equals  both  Mr.  Cecil  Raikes 
and  Mr.  Xewdegate,  and  would  make  an  excellent  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means,  or,  shoidd  it  please  Major  Gossett  to  retire 
into  trousers  and  a  jiension,  he  would  make  an  acceptable 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  As  a  speaker  Mr.  Dillwra  always  commands 
the  attention  of  those  who  remain  in  the  House  when  he  rises 
to  address  it.  But  it  is  undoubted,  I  think,  that  he  reads 
better  in  "Hansard"  than  he  speaks  in  the  House.  All  men 
have  mannerisms  of  their  own.  Mr.  Dillwvn's  consists  in  his 
method  of  speech.  He  stands  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  lesson 
of  which  he  was  not  quite  sure.  His  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
floorcloth,  and  his  words  descend  into  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat 
instead  of  finding  their  way  upstairs  t^  the  reporters'  gallery. 
Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Dillwyn,  like  lx)rd  Denman  in  another 
place,  has  a  grievance  against  the  stenographers.  But  despite 
these  defects  of  articulation,  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea  is 
very  much  respected  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  ''honourable  friends,"  and  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote's  "men  who  are  worth  answering.''  He  shares  with  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn  and  Sir  Henry  Hussey  Vivian  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  Welsh  members  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  obtained  his  seat  for  Swansea  in  18o  J, 
Sir  Hussey  Vivian  his  in  1852,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  his 
in  1841.     They  are  all  honourable  men,  as  Brutus  would  say. 

Sir  Hussey  Vivian  undoubtedly  carries  the  honours  of 
membership  with  more  picturesque  dignity  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea.  Sir  Hussey  is  indeed  a  figure  in  the 
House.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  county  representation  and 
the  despotism  of  Quarter  Sessions;  the  picture  of  ruddy  health 
and  of  mature  wisdom,  and,  as  Thackeray  would  say,  of  a 
*'don't-care-a-damn"  school  of  political  independence.  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian  is  a  speaker  of  a  different  mould.  He  looks 
**  straight  out  from  the  shoidder ; "  delivers  himself  with 
sententious  force;  prophesies  boldly,  like  one  who  knows;  makes 
a  considerable  noise  in  the  House,  and  a  great  impression  upon 
all  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  present.  He  would  be  a 
dangerous  man  in  a  conspiracy :  a  sturdy  digger  and  delver  if 
there  was  a  "  cave  "  to  be  formed.  He  is  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  old  Illiberal  party,  and  his  advice  is  sought  ui>on  all 
momentous  occasions.  He  and  others  who  sit  with  him  have 
been  greatly  troubled  and  perplexed  by  the  land  legislation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  measiu*es  devised  for  putting  down 
seditious  agitation  and  suppressing  agrarian  crime  in  the  Sister 
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Island.  They  have  given  expression  to  their  tribulation  in 
amendments  which  have  carried  an  equal  amount  of  tribulation 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Government.  We  might  enumerate 
instances,  but  to  do  so  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  space, 
and  after  all  I  am  not  writing  a  "  Parliamentary  History  of 
Our  Own  Times."  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  diiFers  from  Mr.  Dillwyn, 
and  indeed  from  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  members,  in  this : 
he  is  a  composite  politician,  not  a  "  one-idea'd "  politician. 
He  is  not  the  fugleman  of  a  faction,  nor  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
Shibboleth,  nor  a  "  single  bill "  legislator.  It  may,  however,  be 
<jonceded,  that  the  Welsh  members  generally  represent  a  fair 
expanse  of  national  movement.  Mr.  Henry  Richard  himself  is 
by  no  means  a  one-idea'd  member,  although  he  sits  ostensibly 
as  the  representative  of  the  Peace  Society.  He  is  a  very 
capable  debater,  though  not  affectedly  an  eloquent  man.  His 
delivery  is  clear  ;  his  voice,  although  low,  is  powerful ;  and  the 
smooth  formation  of  his  sentences  render  the  hon.  member  for 
Merthyr  on  the  whole  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  debating 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  humour  sometimes 
flashes  and  sparkles  where  it  is  least  expected  is  true  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Richards.  A  pleasant  vein  of  raillery  runs 
through  all  his  speeches  when  they  are  delivered  in  reply  to 
ijome  proposition  with  which  he  disagrees.  He  believes  in  the 
force  of  ridicule,  and  turns  the  weapon  to  the  best  possible 
account.  Obviously  it  is  a  peculiar  part  to  play,  that  of 
advocate  of  universal  peace,  especially  when  the  part  is  played 
in  an  assembly  which  is  alternately  the  arena  of  Conservative 
Jingoism,  and  then  (as  now)  of  Radical  Jingoism.  And  it 
<5ertainly  says  a  good  deal  for  Jlr.  Richards'  tact,  that  he  can 
expound  unpalatable  doctrines  with  attractive  ingenuity. 

London,  September  7th,  1882. 


D  BE  AM  LAND. 


Bv  THE  Rev.  F.  Wagstaff,  F.R.H.8.,  Author  of  "Odd 

Hours  with  Odd  PEorLE,"  &c. 


VI.— i)rea:m  books. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  reference  to  the 
occasions  on  which  dreams  were  interpreted,  as  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  every  age  it  has  been  held  that  visions  of  the 
night  have  a  significance,  and  there  have  always  been  those  who- 
professed  to  understand  and  explain  their  meaning.  In  his 
work  on  "Divination,"  written,  it  will  be  r(*meml>ered,  in 
opposition  to  the  popidar  superstitions  of  liis  day,  Cicero 
satirically  relates  an  incident.  A  man  having  dreamed  of  an 
®gg  being  hidden  under  his  bed,  applied  to  a  soothsayer,  who- 
assured  him  that  there  was  some  treasure  buried  there.  Tlie 
man  accordingly  caused  the  place  to  be  dug  up,  and  found  a 
(luantity  of  silver,  with  some  gold  mixed  with  it.  Giving  some 
of  the  silver  coins  to  the  interpreter  as  his  reward,  the  latter^ 
anxious  to  obtain  some  of  the  gold  also,  said,  "  And  will  you  not 
give  me  some  of  the  gold,  too  ? "  Lilly,  in  his  '^  Sapho  and 
Phao,"  says : — "  And  can  there  be  no  trueth  in  dreams  ?  Yea^ 
dreams  have  their  trueth.  Dreams  are  but  doings,  which  come 
either  by  things  we  see  in  the  day  or  meates  that  we  eate,  and 
so  the  common  sense  preferring  it  to  be  the  imaginative.  I 
dreamed,  says  Ismena,  mine  eye  tooth  was  loose,  and  that  I 
thrust  it  out  with  my  tongue.  It  fortelleth,  replies  Mileta,  the 
loss  of  a  friend ;  and  I  ever  thought  thee  so  ful  of  prattle  that 
thou  wouldest  thrust  out  the  best  friend  with  the  tattling.'* 
Many  old  authors,  however,  are  very  grave  in  their  professed 
explanations  of  dreams.  He  that  dreams  he  has  lost  a  tooth 
shall  lose  a  firiend — perhaps  has  already  lost  one — and  he  that 
dreams  of  a  rib  being  taken  out  of  his  side  shall  ere  long  witness 
the  death  of  his  wife. 
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An  old  work,  "  The  Astrologaster,"  gives  several  examples  of 
the  significance  of  dreams.  Thus  to  dream  of  eggs  or  fire» 
foretells  that  one  shall  "  heare  of  anger ;"  and  to  dream  of  the 
devil  is  good  luck,  as  it  is  likewise  to  dream  of  gold ;  but  of 
silver  is  unlucky.  Drowsiness,  also,  he  indicates  as  a  sign  of 
ill-luck,  with  the  very  sensible  remark  that  "it  is  a  very  ill  sign 
to  be  melancholy."  From  another  old  book  of  tlie  Seventeenth 
Century  we  learn  that  to  dream  of  eagles  flying  over  our  heads, 
or  of  marriages,  dances  and  feasts,  foretells  the  death  of  relatives ; 
of  silver  given  to  us  means  sorrow ;  contrariwise  of  gold ;  and  of 
teeth  bloody  signifies  the  approaching  death  of  the  dreamer. 
Again,  to  dream  of  the  loss  of  an  eye  foretells  the  death  of  a 
friend  ;  of  weeping  in  sleep,  joy ;  of  seeing  one's  face  in  water, 
or  of  seeing  the  dead,  long  life  ;  of  handling  lead  or  seeing  a 
hare,  death  ;  and  of  chickens  or  birds,  adversity.  To  dream  of 
going  over  a  bridge  betokens  fear  ;  of  having  yoiur  head  cut  off, 
the  death  of  Wends  ;  of  cleansing  the  hands,  trouble  ;  of  seeing 
hands  filthy  and  foul,  loss  and  danger ;  of  feeding  lambs,  grief 
and  imin  ;  of  catching  flies,  wrong  and  injury  ;  of  following  bees, 
gain  or  profit ;  of  having  oil  poured  upon  you,  joy.  If  you  seem 
to  be  killing  serjjents,  it  signifies  victory ;  if  birds  enter  the 
house,  loss  ;  if  you  handle  money,  anger ;  and  if  you  see  dead 
horses,  "  a  lucky  event  of  things."  One  ancient  authority  says, 
*'  He  that  sleepeth  in  a  sheep's  skin  shall  see  true  dreams,  or 
dream  of  things  that  be  true,"  and  another  promises  the  same 
result  if  one  puts  bay  leaves  under  his  pillow. 

Modem  "  Dream  Books "  may  be  had  in  every  town,  and 
from  the  fact  that  a  variety  of  them  are  usually  on  view  in  the 
windows  of  tradesmen  who  deal  in  songs,  valentines,  and  cheap 
<»oloured  literature,  we  naturally  infer  that  there  is  a  considerable 
<lemand  for  such  works.  They  vary  from  "  Napoleon's  Book  of 
Fate,"  which  seems  to  hold  a  foremost  rank  among  books  of  the 
■class,  down  to  the  "  Dreamer's  Friend,"  and  while  higher  priced 
works  may  of  course  be  had,  the  price  seems  usually  to  be  that 
which  will  bring  the  important  information  within  the  reach  of 
all,  namely  one  penny.  One  of  these  is  brilliantly  illustrated 
by  an  engraving,  coloured  by  hand,  and  we  should  say  by  a  very 
^free  hand,"  too,  judging  from  the  result.  The  picture  re- 
presents a  lady  and  gentleman  kneeling  on  a  cushion,  hand  in 
hand,  the  lady  dressed  as  a  bride,  and  the  gentleman  in  a 
shooting  jacket,  but  with  a  profusion  of  curly  hair.  The  cushion 
on  which  the  couple  kneel  appears  to  surround  the  base  of  a 
circular  stove,  which  has,  however,  apparently  no  fire  in  it,  as  a 
(Mpid,  very  lightly  draped,  stands  on  one  leg  on  the  top  of  the 
stove,  and  flourishes  a  lighted  torch,  with  which  he  is  probably 
about  to  light  the  fire.  The  bride's  dress  has  a  crimson  body 
und  a  flesh-coloured  skirt,  and  the  artist  woidd  seem  to  have 
dabbed  red,  green,  yellow,  &c.,  on  different  portions  of  the 
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picture  with  commendable  impartiality.  This  work  bears  thf^ 
suggestive  title  of  "  The  Lady's  Own  Dream  Book/'  but  many  of 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  it  are  such  as  we  suppose  seldom 
enter  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  sex,  even  in  their  dreams.  Thus 
we  have  the  following  paragraph  near  the  opening : — "To  dream 
that  you  are  in  an  ale-house  is  a  sure  sign  of  sickness,  especially 
if  your  dream  happens  about  break  of  day."  This  is  a  very 
rational  interpretation,  by  the  way ;  the  transition  from  the  ale- 
house to  sickness  being  obvious.  Again — still  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  volume  is  a  lady's  book.  "  To  dream  you  are  drunk  is 
a  loss  in  business,  but  success  in  love  ;  to  a  woman  it  denotes 
she  will  be  beloved  by  a  stranger;  and  to  a  man  it  denotes  that 
he  is  beloved  by  a  woman  whom  he  does  not  at  present  think 
of."  The  fact  is,  however,  that  "  The  Cfentleman's  Own  Dream 
Book,"  if  there  is  one  specifically  designed  for  the  sterner  sex^ 
would  probably  be  found  to  differ  from  that  of  which  we  are 
speaking  only  in  the  title.  Only  thus  can  we  account  for  the 
presence  of  such  a  paragraph  as  this : — "  To  dream  you  are 
shaved  denotes  disappointment  and  crosses." 

The  phraseology  of  some  of  the  paragraphs  is  singular.  "  To 
dream  of  abundance  shows  that  you  will  experience  great 
prosperity  ;  and  that  your  futme  husband  will  be  true  to  you  ; 
and  you  will  have  many  children,  who  \vill  be  a  blessing  to  you  ; 
but  if  yon  sell  any  party  you  will  be  crossed  in  business.*'  A 
singular  suggestion  that,  as  the  selling  e^-idently  relates  to  a 
part  of  the  "  many  children."  "  To  dream  of  the  backbone  is  a 
lucky  omen ;  it  denotes  health  and  prosperity  in  all  your 
undertakings;  if  you  are  in  love  your  sweetheart  will  be  faithful, 
and  you  are  very  near  marrying  ;  it  also  denotes  that  you  will 
have  many  children  and  be  very  happy.  To  dream  you  have 
grown  strong  in  your  back  denotes  that  some  legacy  will  fall  ta 
you,  and  that  you  will  imexpectedly  become  rich  ;  if  you  are  in 
love,  you  will  marry  the  object  of  your  affections ;  to  a  man  it 
denotes  that  he  will  shortly  see  the  woman  who  is  to  be  his  wife  ; 
and  to  a  woman  that  she  will  soon  see  the  man  destined  to  be 
her  husband,  and  they  will  become  rich  and  be  very  happy." 

Among  other  miscellaneous  items  of  information  we  notice,  as 
we  glance  over  the  pages,  that  to  dream  of  cucumbers  promises 
early  marriage  and  "  moderate  success  in  business;"  that  "to  see 
hares  is  pain  and  agony;"  to  dream  of  hanging,  "indicates 
generally  misfortunes  and  chagrin ;"  to  see  tailors  at  work  should 
lead  one  to  expect  treachery  and  deceit ;  and  onions  denote 
**much  suflfering,"  possibly  from  indigestion.  "To  dream  of 
comets  is  a  sign  of  war,  pla^e,  famine  and  death  ;  to  the  lover 
it  denotes  an  entire  frustration  of  his  hopes ;  to  the  &rmer, 
&ilinre  of  his  crops  ;  and  to  the  seaman,  storms  and  shipwreck. 
After  such  a  d/reavi  change,  if  possible,  your  place  of 
residence"    How  sailors  are  to  do  tms,  if  the  dream  comes  to 
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them  afloat,  is  not  suggested ;  unless  it  is  a  delicate  hint  that 
they  had  better  throw  themselves  overboard^  Of  all  unlikely 
things  to  dream  about  surely  "  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  church  '* 
is  about  the  most  unlikely ;  yet,  lest  one  should  have  such  a 
dream,  the  author  takes  the  precaution  to  tell  us  that  it 
"  denotes  vain  hopes." 

Another  publication,  less  highly  embellished,  is  the  "  Dreamer's 
True  Friend,"  which  professes  to  contain  nearly  a  thousand 
dreams,   and   to    explain    "all    the    phenomena    of   spiritual 
imagination."     From  it  we  learn  in  the  very  first  jmragraph, 
that "  to  dream  you  are  insulted,  is  a  certain  sign  that  you  will 
liave  a  dispute  with  some  person."   "  Nothing  more  demonstrates 
the  events  that  are  about  to  happen  than  dreaming  of  wearing 
apparel."     To  be  dressed  in  white  seems  to  be  a  sure  token  of 
success  in  the  first  object  one  undertakes ;  green  denotes  a 
journey ;  black  is  unlucky ;  blue,  happiness ;  scarlet,  a  heavy 
calamity,  "  your  sweetheart  is  by  it  announced  to  you  to  be  of  a 
turbulent  disposition,  much  inclined  to  dispute  about  trifles  ;'* 
yellow,  "  rather  unlucky  than  otherwise  ;"  crimson,  a  good  old 
age  ;  to  be  fashionably  dressed  is  very  good  for  the  dreamer, 
but  to  be  dressed  shabbily  is  a  bad  omen.     To  dream  of  the 
ague  "  shows  inclination  to  strong  drink."     If  a  rich  man  dreams 
that  he  is  blowing  the  fire,  he  will  be  reduced  to  servitude. 
Dreaming  of  cream  implies  communications  of  good  by  divine 
influence.     Drinking  is  a  sign  of  sickness.     "  To  dream  of  the 
devil  denotes  many  dangers  will  threaten  you,  all  of  which  you 
will  overcome."     "  To  see  fleas  means  disquiet."     To  become  a 
fool  is  a  good  dream.     To  dream  that  you  are  going  to  be  hanged 
is  a  sign  you  will  rise  above  your  present  condition  by  marriage  ; 
or  it  may   also   mean   that   "you   will    be    asked    a    favour 
by   one   in   necessity."     For*  unmarried   ladies   the    following 
instructions  are  given :  "  By   taking  a  walnut,   a   hazel  nut, 
and  nutmeg,  grating  them   all   together  and   adding  butter 
and   sugar ;  when   well   mixed,   make   them  into  small  pills^ 
and  take   exactly  nine  going  to   bed;   wat<;h  your    dreams, 
for    so    will    be    your    future    husband."    Another    hint    is  r 
"  When  you  receive  a  love-letter  avowing  a  passion  for  you, 
lay  it  full  open  ;  then  fold  it  into  nine,  fix  it  near  or  next  your 
heart ;  wear  it  thus  till  you  are  going  to  bed,  put  it  in  the  glove 
belonging  to  your  left  hand,  and  then  lay  them  both  under  your 
head.     If  your  dreams  are  of  costly  gems,  such  as  diamonds, 
gold,  &c.,  rest  assured  that  your  lover  is  true  to  you,  and  you 
may  rely  upon  his  promises  and  professions  of  love  to  you.     If 
your  dreams  are  of  white  linen,  death  will  soon  separate  you. 
If  you  dream  of  flowers,  he  is  false  to  you,  or  will  prove  so.     To 
dream  of  him  saluting  you,  shows  him  to  be  at  present  false, 
and  is  only  deceiving  you  by  false  statements,  to  allure  you 
into  a  snare,  and  then  to  leave  you  altogether." 
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Incidentally  we  may  here  refer  to  sorae  of  the  methods  adopted 
very  generally  in  olden  time,  and  occasionally  in  modem  times, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  dreams  calculated  to  forecast  the 
future.  Among  these  were  fasting  on  St.  Agnes'  eve  ;  placing 
n  piece  of  the  lirst  cut  of  a  groaning  cheese  under  the  pillow,  by 
way  of  stimulating  young  people  to  dream  of  their  lovers ; 
putting  a  Bible  in  the  same  place,  with  a  sixpence  introduced  at 
the  book  of  Ruth,  to  enable  young  maidens  to  dream  of  the  men 
destined  to  be  their  husbands,  &c.  8trutt  mentions  a  device  to 
-which  he  inclines  to  award  the  jmlm  of  efficacy.  It  consisted  of 
writing  names  on  a  slip  of  paper  at  twelve  o'clock,  buniing  the 
same,  then  carefully  gathering  up  the  ashes  and  laying  them, 
closely  wrapped  in  paper,  upon  a  looking-glass,  marked  with  a 
cross,  «ind  putting  the  whole  under  the  pillow.  "  This,"  he  says, 
^*  should  make  them  dream  of  their  loves." 


NOTABLE   PLACES   IN  WALES. 


CRICKHOWELL. 


Nature  has  been  very  lavish  with  her  beauties  in  the  Vale  ot 
Crickhowell,  and  from  Talybont  to  the  confines  of  Abergavenny 
has  scattered  them  without  stint.  Poplar,  chestnut,  elm  and 
beech  blend  their  varied  tints,  and  in  early  Spring  such  a 
wealth  of  hawthorn  and  laburnum  and  lilac  crowd  around  villa 
and  cottage,  that  we  seem  walking  by  unframed  pictures  in  a 
gallery  such  as  no  lover  of  art  ever  possessed.  Then  along  the 
vale,  and  in  hollows,  how  luxuriant  the  pear  and  apple  trees ! 
As  Longfellow  said,  "The  fair  Spring  comes  clotted  like  a 
bride ; "  and  very  satisfactory  all  this  to  the  cottager :  these 
pictures  of  bridal  purity  beget  rosier  pictures  still  of  fruit  which 
help  him  to  pay  his  rent  and  to  fill  his  cupboard.  Just  over 
the  hill  you  are  in  another  world.  That  western  hill  shows 
the  crop  of  the  mountain  limestone,  which  trends  away  towards 
the  Trevil,  and  eventually  skirts  Dowlais,  dips  at  Pontsam, 
reappears  at  Hirwain,  and  then  goes  on  to  the  sea.  That  lime- 
stone ridge  is  the  natural  division  between  the  cold  ground  of  the 
colliery  and  iron  districts,  with  their  mineral  wealth  but 
uncanny  surface,  and  the  deep  soil  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
which  sends  forth  the  richest  vegetation,  and  bears  the  tallest 
trees,  and  brightens  forth  the  most  beautiful  tiiits.  On  one 
side  of  the  limestone  barrier  you  have  treasures  which  have 
materially  helped  to  enrich  Wales,  and  keep  her  industrious 
and  peaceable ;  on  the  other  the  fruitful  vales  which  have 
made  the  Principality  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  artist  and  to 
the  holiday  seeker.  Never  was  contrast  more  striking  than 
between  the  country  that  surrounds  unprepossessing  Brynmawr, 
and  that  which  borders  the  Usk.  It  is  this  change  which  is  so 
grateful  to  the  dwellers  amongst  the  hills  ;  and  thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  London  and  Nor-Westem  Company,  at  slight 
cost  of  money  and  time  the  workman  from  the  forge  and  the 
collier  from  the  pit  can  realize  it  to  the  fullest  extents 

Over  the  Vale   of  Crickhowell  the   later  stream   of  Saxon 
has    gone    with    deeper    influence    than    tVie   one    m    ^^%'\> 
days,    and    the    language    of     the     old    Btv\as\i    ^    ^Vv^ 
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Camhuanawc  clung  is  replaced  by  that  of  the  invader. 
No  sound  of  Welsh  is  hesuxl.  In  the  play  and  merriment 
of  youth,  in  the  business  of  life,  in  the  gossip  of  age, 
you  hear  it  no  more.  Yet  once  a  year,  in  the  old  custom 
of  the  Pylgain,  you  trace  a  relic  of  the  past.  It  is  singular  to 
note  its  observance  amongst  the  people,  the  mass  of  whom  have 
no  knowledge  concerning  its  origin.  It  is  like  a  patch  of  verdure 
on  the  old  brow  of  the  mountain,  where  an  ancient  husbandman 
once  toiled,  all  around  the  track  of  the  later  comer,  his  flocks, 
his  herds.  Softly  on  the  clear  crisp  air  of  Christmas  JNIom  comes 
the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  the  chant  of  voices,  reminiscent  of  the 
gloria  in  excelsis  of  the  angels  over  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  as 
of  the  old  worthies  who  have  handed  it  down  to  our  own  days. 

Quite  as  singular,  too,  to  note,  is  the  existence  of  old  Welsh 
names  about  Crickhowell,  the  meaning  of  wliich  the  present 
generation  know  not.  In  "Crickhowell"  they  see  not  the 
derivation  from  "  Carreg  Hywel."  Penlan,  Penydre,  Ty  Gwyn, 
Tylan,  are  all  mystic ;  but  gradually  even  these  old  landmarks 
are  fading,  and  in  time  threaten  to  be  replaced  by  "White 
House,"  "Hill  House,"  "Head  of  the  Hill,"  and  such-like 
translations.  Only  a  relic  of  the  old  castle  of  Crickhowell 
remains,  and  you  must  go  two  miles  to  the  north  to  see  the 
ruins  of  the  British  fortress  from  whence  the  name  is 
derived.  Once  Crickhowell  abounded  in  goats,  and  the  goats* 
whey  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  invalids  came  for  it  from 
long  distances. 

Once,  too,  the  harpers  were  numerous  there,  and  the  delights  of 
such  places  as  the  wells  of  Builth,  Llanwrtyd,  and  Llandrindod 
were  foretasted  by  dwellers  and  visitors.  But  there  was  one  well 
in  particular  in  the  vicinity  which  had  a  special  charm.  This 
was  the  Well  of  St.  Cenau  (from  whence  Llangeney  is  derived), 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Crickhowell.  The  virtue  of  the 
water  from  this  well  was  that  the  first  of  the  newly  married 
couple  who  drank  it  was  enabled  to  rule  the  other.  What  a 
rush  there  was  in  early  days  on  the  part  of  husband  and  wife  to 
get  there  first!  How  delighted  was  John,  as  he  quaffed  hugely, 
and  saw  poor  Mary  straining  up  the  hill !  How  annoyed  was 
burly  William,  as  fleet  Joan  beat  him  in  the  race,  and  ever 
after  made  him  play  the  secondary  part  of  the  home  fiddle. 
There  is  still  a  tradition  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
quoted  by  that  most  erudite  of  county  historians,  Jones  of 
Brecknock,  which  runs  to  the  following  effect : — A  yoimg  farmer 
went  to  be  married  at  the  church  of  St.  Cenau,  and  directly  the 
knot  was  tied,  ungallantly  bounded  away  to  the  well,  and  took  a 
hearty  drink,  and  as  he  did  so  he  was  surprised  not  to  see  his 
newly  married  wife  hastening  to  do  the  same  thing.  "  What  ails 
Aer?"  ie  thought ;  and  quite  as  rapidly  as  he  came  he  returned, 
and  saw  bis  dame  tranquilly  seated  in  t\ie  "gorcli.  "  I  have  drunk 
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the  water,"  said  the  husband*  "  So  have  I,"  exclaimed  the  wife. 
"  I  knew  you  could  run  faster  than  I,  so  took  some  of  the  water 
in  a  bottle  to  the  church."  We  can  well  believe  that  such  a 
shrewd-minded  lady  ever  after  ruled  the  house. 

In  old  days  the  Herberts  were  a  power  in  the  place,  branches 
of  the  noble  Earls  of  Pembroke.  Memorial  and  effigy  in  the 
restored  church  meet  us,  and  excellent  fajnilies  in  repute  and 
position  justly  claim  to  be  descendants ;  but — significant  of 
the  transformations  of  life — in  the  curious  old  town  firom 
whence  the  knight  went  to  the  holy  wars,  the  sole  remaining 
representative  in  the  place  of  earl  and  knight  keeps  a 
grocery.  The  Herberts'  shop  in  Crickhowell  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best  in  the  place,  and  the  family  are  highly  esteemed ; 
but  the  change  from  helmet,  lance,  and  shield  to  the  retail  of 
sugar  and  soap  is  saddening  to  the  antiquary. 

But  there  is  another  transformation  of  more  immediate 
significance  and  of  deeper  practical  import.  Once  iron  or6  was 
worked  freely  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  few  miles  away,  and 
Crickhowell,  and  Llangeney,  and  Gilwem,  and  Clydach  all 
enjoyed  the  benefit.  But  little  iron,  and  bar,  and  wire  works 
are  there  now ;  the  works  are  idle,  streets  of  empty  houses  are 
to  be  seen,  and  the  iron  industry  has  gone  without  being 
succeeded  by  any  other.  One  likes  to  get  away  from  such  a 
decaying  condition  back  into  the  fertile  spots  around  Crickhowell, 
and  read  the  pleasing  teachings  of  nature.  The  handiwork  in 
creation  and  institution  of  man  fades  even  as  he  fades,  but  the 
land,  with  any  degree  of  attention  and  culture,  will  thrive  a 
thousand  years  hence  as  well  as  it  does  now.  In  some  districts, 
those  in  the  mineral  valleys  more  particularly,  it  would  seem 
that  we  shall  have  to  fall  back  again  upon  the  land,  like  the 
fabled  Antaeus,  to  gather  fresh  strength  for  the  wrestle  with 
the  world. 

The  Vale  of  Crickhowell  is  associated  with  the  life  and  labours 
of  Camhuanawc — the  Rev.  Thomas  Price, — of  whom  we  shall 
give  a  portrait  and  memoir.  His  quaint  parsonage  was  at 
Cwmdu,  and  as  one  glances  at  the  place  recollections  of  the 
worthy  man  come  back  to  the  mind.  Most  venerable  of  men, 
at  once  painter  and  botanist,  antiquary  and  historian,  he  had  a 
leaven  of  the  qualities  which  endear  the  memory  to  us  of  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  White  of  Selbome.  There,  too,  some 
of  the  old  naval  heroes  have  dwelt — Admiral  Gell  and  Admiral 
Rodney,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
varied  beauty  of  the  world  and  settled  down  for  the  Autumn  of 
life  in  the  tranquil  valley. 

Ap  Gwilym, 
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I  always  like  to  hear  of  my  unsophisticated  countrymen 
going  to  London*  It  does  them  good.  To  many  of  them  their 
valley  has  been  their  world,  and  the  Eev.  Zephaniah  Williams 
the  biggest  man  in  it.  Their  idea  of  city  life,  of  the  world  in 
reality,  has  been  gained  by  a  visit  to  Cardiff.  The  wonder,  the 
exclamation,  on  a  first  visit  to  CardiflF  have  been  immense.  I 
have  seen  Jones  standing  before  the  grand  new  front  of  Daniel 
Lewis's  upholstery  establishment.  His  idea  of  a  big  window 
had  been  the  "  grosers  "  in  Pentre,  "  firs  class  "  that  was ;  but 
this — ^^Duw  cato  mawr!  ^ma  feaea  grandy^  and  Jones  has 
stepped  back  a  foot  lest  he  might  break  it,  and  be  a  ^^  ruinated 
man."  I  have  seen  Jones  rambling  about  Cardiff  on  his  first 
visit,  taking  refreshing  drinks  here  and  there,  and  getting 
suspiciously  near  to  Bute  Street.  If  he  did  turn  up  in  the 
Bhondda  a  day  or  two  after,  looking  very  much  as  if  he  had 
been  robbed  and  beaten,  it  was  a  mercy  he  came  at  all.  Well, 
this  is  diverging.  I  am  glad,  I  say,  to  see  any  of  my  fellow- 
coimtrymen  going  to  the  Great  Metropolis.  It  is  a  rubbing  off 
of  angles,  a  clearing  up  of  mists,  a  dispelling  of  errors.  The 
Saxon  has  been  an  abstract  power,  represented  by  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  worthy  Gwilym  Williams,  of  Miskin, 
and  the  policeman.  And,  inferentially,  vague  notions  of 
government  have  been  forced  upon  his  attention  by  taxes  on 
tobacco  and  spirits,  shutting  publics  up  at  strange  times,  and  the 
recruiting  ^^  sargon,"  who  has  tried  to  beguile  him  off  to  fight 
his  country's  battles.  Once  in  London,  he  is  at  the 
fountain  h^.  The  abstract  becomes  a  colossal  reality.  There 
are  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  the  laws  are  made ;  there 
the  Dragoons,  the  Horse  Guards,  who  accompany  Her  Majesty ; 
Somerset  House,  ^^  where  the  taxes  are  made,  on  the  ^tae» 
wonce,"  and  other  commodities.  He  feels  he  is  in  the  centre 
feat  machine,  and  all  is  a  huge  whirl,  sweeping  away 
^Bofejudicesj  and  fieuieies.    TVie  TcdS^oiiA  ol  ^o*^^  tlie 
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thousands  of  millions  of  wealth,  all  impress  him,  and  Rhondda 
Vach  is  very  much  smaller  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  returns. 

I  have  always  regarded  this  trip  of  the  ^  Shon-a-Hoy  "  with 
satisfEiction.  It  educates  him  to  a  certain  extent,  and  he  in 
turn  educates  Sarah  Jane !  In  degree  the .  benefit  to  him  is 
like  that  given  to  Cetewayo*  Not  that  Shonny  is  like  the  Zulu 
giant,  but  they  are  both  primitive  minded,  and  require 
enlightenment.  The  pebble  of  Aberystwith  is  not  much  until 
it  has  been  rubbed. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  how  a  firiend  of  mine  went  to  London, 
from  one  of  the  most  obscure  comers  in  th^  Rhondda — a  place 
where  you  either  have  mist  or  rain,  and  only  get  a  filmy  notion 
of  a  railway  from  afar  oflF.  "  Cadwallader,''  said  Jones  to  me. 
"Yes,"  said  I.  «I  wass  go  to  London."  "Never!"  I 
exclaimed — "  who  with  ?  "  "  Scursion,"  he  replied.  "  Humph ! " 
said  I,  looking  my  wonder ;  for  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  his  going  on  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  tour.  "  When  ? "  I 
enquired.  "  Sixteen  and  fourpence  there  and  back,  and  takes 
a  week."  "  No,  no,"  I  said  — "  when  ?  "  "  Jaic  arriod  !  I  wass 
think,  on  Thirstday." 

I  sat  down  near  Jones,  and  gave  him  all  the  information  I 
could,  and  the  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was  returned  and 
radiant.  I  never  laughed  more  than  at  his  adventures.  He 
missed  the  "  scursion,"  and  went  up  next  day,  one  of  his  friends 
leaving  word  that  he  would  meet  him  at  Paddington. 

"  I  wass  go  up,"  he  said.  "  I  have  beer  at  Cardiff,  beet  at 
Gloucester,  beer  at  Swindon,  and  got  all  right  to  Paddington. 
Jaic !  there  was  horses  and  cabs  l^e  regiment  shouldiers.  I 
look  all  'bout — no  Will.  I  go  up  to  cab  and  ask  him  wass  he 
see  Will,  and  that  one  ask  another,  and  that  chap  grinned,  and 
said  wass  it  the  ole  ooman's  will  ?  *  Yes,'  I  said,  '  his  mother 
is  a  ole  ooman.'  But  I  see  'em  poking  fun,  and  told  the  biggest 
if  he'd  only  come  down  from  perch  I'd  put  him  as  he  would  not 
get  up  again  easy,  and  that  settled  him.  Well,  I  take  porter's 
advice,  and  go  by  drift — (he  meant  underground) — into  London, 
and  eat  and  drink  and  walk  about, — but  no  Will.  Then  I  wass 
get  tired,  and  ride.  Jingo  !  I  not  know  chap  behind  driving, 
and  when  cab  start— (hansom,  I  expect) — ^thought  hito 
running  away.  Jaic !  didn't  I  sweat !  Last  I  go  to  big  public, 
and  ask  him  he  know  Will  Davies :  I  not  make  fool  as  last, 
with  cab :  and  he  said,  *  Will  Davies  ? — Davies  ?' — and  put  his 
finger  by  his  nose,  thinking  like,  and  say  *  No.'  Well,  I  want 
bed,  and  seem  decent  house — getting  late,  too,  then  ;  and  they 
say  they  take  me,  and  gave  me  long  number,  and,  bv  Jingo  I 
'fore  I  say  anything  I  sent  up  shaft,  carpet  bag  and  all  I 

"  A  tidy  gal  come  and  show  me  room  after  I  step  off  landing 
stage,  and  was  going,  when  I  said,  *Gral.'    *Ye%^  Akfc  ^^cA^ 
looking  round.     *  S'pose  I  took  bad  ia  mf^t>  '^SaaX*  ^  ^^'^"* 
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Itl'A^'A:  tjin  ar.  hiiApei,  and  bm  for  Will,  J^c !  I  go  down  London 
hi.ii'A'i  f\  u'A  know  him  namey  &«ame  a*  1  often  go  down  by 
lh$nii-,  Jiiit  Will  feaj',  *Xo,  Shonny.  You  come  np  London,  you 
f*'^"-  \^mt\ou  ;  you  have  beer  in  Khondda  good  as  London  beer, 

t  oi$$ti  fiiariy  of  JoneH't»  expressions  in  his  delight  at  meeting 
ttW,     Ihi^iitr  VfiiW  guidance  Vie  sa.^  a  g|(xA  ^«bX  q^^  U^sdon^ 
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its  marvels,  and  its  life,  and  you  would  be  astounded  how  it  has 
sharpened  him  up.  He  heard  so  much  about  Getewayo  when 
he  was  there,  and  Egypt,  that  he  has  begun  to  read  the  news- 
papers, and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his  taking  the 
Dragon.  It  is  as  good  as  a  play  to  hear  him  describe  the 
wonders  of  London.  The  child  delighted  with  a  new  and  rare 
toy  is  nothing  to  it.  And  how  intense  his  admiration  of  the 
Saxon  now !  He  used  to  think,  "  dwelling  in  the  hills  apart," 
that  the  ancient  race  was  before  everyone  and  everything ;  that 
there  was  no  gathering  that  was  greater  than  an  eisteddfod,  no 
music  equal  to  the  harp,  no  animal  to  be  compared  to  the  goat, 
nothing  so  durable  in  the  world  as  Welsh  flannel,  no  coal 
to  match  Bhondda,  no  iron  so  lasting  as  Welsh  iron,  and  in  all 
the  land  no  preacher  to  beat  Zephaniah.  Well,  his  mental 
vision  is  expanding,  and  in  time  he  will  begin  to  think  that  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  define  who  is  and  who  is  not  of  the  old 
British  stock,  and  that  the  real  "  H&n  Owlad "  is — ^Britain. 
There  now,  iss  indeed,  whatever,  look  you. 

Cadwallader  GniFFrrHs. 


MARGINAL  NOTES  ON  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 


No  more  interesting  or  appropriate  work  for  notice  in  the 
pages  of  the  National  Magazine  of  Wales  would  be  found  than 
one  dealing  with  the  "  History  of  Ancient  Britons  and  their 
Descendants."  This  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  published  at 
Delaware,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Kane,  for  the  author,  Judge  Thomas 
W.  Powell,  respecting  whom  a  word  will  be  welcome  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Principality  generally.  Judge  Powell  is  a 
Glamorganshire  man,  having  been  bom  at  Bwlch  Gwyn,  a  &rm 
near  Cowbridge,  on  the  7th  September,  1797.  Although  resident 
in  New  York  State  for  upwards  of  eighty  years,  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  that  his  attachment  to  his  native  land  is  as  strong  now  as 
ever.  Evidences  of  this  attachment  are  present  in  his  book  in 
abundance.  He  feels,  and  probably  will  feel  to  his  dying  day,  all 
the  fiery  resentment  of  a  thoroughly  unsophisticated  Celtic 
heart  against  the  traducers  of  his  nationality,  and  particularly 
that  portion  of  them  which  the  world  has  dignified  with  the 
name  of  historians.  His  ardour  has  carried  him  to  such  lengths, 
that  at  times  it  can  be  called  ardour  no  longer.  He  ventures 
to  arraign  as  unveracious  the  masterpieces  of  Gibbon,  Hume, 
Macaulay,  Green,  Wright,  and  a  very  large  class  covered  by  the 
word  "  others,"  in  those  particulars  wherein  they  deal  with  the 
language,  customs,  or  relative  national  importance  of  the  Ancient 
Britons.  According  to  the  author,  **  The  vilest  of  the  hostile  tribe 
is  Woodward,  who  pretended  to  write  a  history  of  Wales,  who 
calumniated  the  subject  of  his  history  on  almost  every  page. 
Their  bitterest  hatred  is  to  the  name  of  Celt — the  glorious  name 
which  sheds  a  glory  over  twenty-five  centuries ;" — and  so  on. 

Judge  Powell  is  known  in  the  land  of  his  adoption  as  the 
compiler  of  important  works  on  the  ^^Law  and  Appellate 
Proceedings,"  "Analysis  of  American  Law,"  &c.  He  almost 
leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was  whilst  sifting  the  material  for  these 
that  he  dropped  across  a  number  of  things,  crude  and  new,  which 
he  subsequently  developed  into  the  present  book.  It  is  some- 
what singular  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  his  previous  success 
as  an  author,  he  should  have  failed  to  find  a  publisher  for  his 
''History."  Perhaps  history  is  not  a  marketable  commodity 
now-a-dAvn  in  the  esteem  of  aTraiiQaVAaxvtv^  \^QoVL*^\tet^^ho8e 
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sole  object  in  life  is,  of  course,  to  find  out  the  things  that  sell 
as  distinguished  from  those  that  don't,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  two.  The  writing  of 
this  book  occupied  three  years — 1876,  '76,  and  '77 ;  for  two 
years  more  the  author  endeavoured  in  various  ways,  but  in  vain, 
to  procure  its  publication*  The  next  year  his  eyesight  &iled 
him,  and  this,  too,  just  after  he  had  made  arrangements  for  the 
printing  and  publication  of  his  History  at  his  own  expense.  In 
this  sad  dilemma  he  was  unable  to  correct  his  proofs,  except  by 
the  painful  and  uncertain  process  of  having  them  read  to  him 
and  trusting  to  his  own  acuteness  and  hearing  for  the  detection 
of  errors.  Despite  these  great  disadvantages,  however,  the  book 
has  but  few  typographical  mistakes,  so  few,  indeed,  that  they 
are  not  worth  the  noticing  in  a  review  like  the  present. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  personal  history  of  the  worthy  author, 
whom  all  must  commend  for  his  courage,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  conmiiserate  him  upon  his  misfortunes.  As  to  his  book,  it 
may  be  described  as  a  substantial  one  of  close  upon  five  hundred 
pages,  printed  in  very  clear  type,  two  columns  to  a  page,  which 
is  of  a  size  that  you  can  "  hold  in  your  hand  and  carry  to  the 
fire,"  the  best  of  all  sizes  conceivable,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Upon  the  authority  of  Professor  Sawlinson,  the  Judge  believes 
that  Britons  are  descendants  of  a  stock  whose  migrations,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  spread  firom  the  Steppes  of  the 
Ukrane  to  the  mountains  of  Wales.  So  thoroughly  has  the 
ancient  leaven  permeated  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands,  that  it  is  impossible,  he  thinks,  to  find  the 
modem  Englishman  who  has  not  more  or  less  of  Celtic  blood 
in  his  veins.  "  Even  the  present  Queen  and  all  the  Georges 
only  held  their  position  by  virtue  of  their  descent  from  the  Celtic 
Tudors  and  Stuarts."  Whence  came  these  Celts  into  our  islands? 
With  a  view  of  clearing  up  some  points  in  this  branch  of  inquiry, 
the  author  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  speculations  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  human  race,  and  the  precise  spot  of 
earth  in  which  man  was  first  cradled.  Bawlinson  is  again 
resorted  to.  Sawlinson,  it  should  be  stated,  is,  according  to  the 
author,  a  "  great  historian  who  has  well  studied  ancient  history ;" 
so  well,  in  met,  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  edit  and  annotate  an 
edition  of  Herodotus.  Rawlinson  having  said  that  the  himian 
family  had  a  common  origin,  and  that  revelation,  tradition, 
ethnology,  comparative  philology,  and  everything  else  agree  in 
pointing  to  some  spot  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as 
the  one  in  which  men  first  saw  the  light,  we  suppose  the  question 
may  be  considered  as  settled.  Judge  Powell  ventures  upon  no 
heterodox  theories  as  regards  the  ancestry  of  the  Cymry,  wnether 
from  a  Scriptural  or  a  traditional  point  of  view.  The  human 
race  havinc;  sprung  firom  one  pair,  and  firom  these  havixL^de«^<^\A^ 
the  pre-diluvian  patriarchs  whose  geneelo^e^  ^x^  ^^xiNxl'Ccl^ 
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Book  of  Genesis,  the  ground  is  cleared  for  the  assumption  that 
the  Welsh  are  of  the  stock  of  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japheth,  the 
son  of  Noah,  the  son,  so  many  times  removed,  of  Adam.  This 
is  exactly  consonant  with  the  popular  notion  of  the  origin  of  the 
Cymry.  The  bardic  tradition  in  reference  to  the  same  subject 
is  a  nearly  parallel  one  as  regards  both  the  s]yot  whence  and  the 
person  from  whose  loins  the  great  race  sprang.  According  to 
the  Druidic  mythology,  Menw,  the  first  man,  had  a  son,  Einigan 
Mawr,  or  the  great,  of  whom  the  Cymry  are  children,  and  these 
originally  possessed  the  country  called  Deflfrobani,  other^vi^5e 
"  Gwlad  yr  Haf,"  which  in  English  means  the  "  Land  of 
Sunmier."  Whether  beliefs  of  this  kind  have  any  substratum 
of  fact,  or  whether  they  are  more  than  embodiments  of  popular 
ignorance,  is  a  question  still  undeteniiined.  The  author  thinks 
that  not  only  is  the  Mosaic  history,  but  the  IMosaic  chrono- 
logy also,  the  most  reliable.  Moses,  Josephus,  Herodotus,  and 
all  history,  he  says,  assures  us  that  the  Celts  were  the  first  of  the 
Japhetic  race  who  emigrated  to  Western  Europe,  and  that  their 
resting  place,  after  leaving  the  parental  home,  was  on  the 
Euxine  or  the  Black  Sea.  The  date  of  the  first  Celtic  emigration 
he  conjectures  to  be  previous  to  B.C.  1600.  The  tide  flowed 
westwajd  until  it  reached  Gaul,  and  finally  the  white-cliflfed 
shore  opposite. 

The  Cjmiy  brought  with  them  their  Druidism,  which,  according 
to  the  Judge,  was  a  Pythagorean  system  of  philosophy  and 
theology  acquired  from  Asia  Minor.  The  name  Britain  ijv 
probably  of  Phoenician  derivation,  although  the  native  one  of 
Alban  or  Albion  is  much  older.  The  mention  made  of  the 
country  by  such  writers  as  Herodotus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
Siculus,  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  Caesar,  is  now  known  to  every  school- 
boy, so  that  even  a  summary  of  the  Judge's  collectanea  becomes 
unnecessary.  An  interesting  chapter  of  the  book  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  customs,  manners,  and  civilization  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  In  proof  of  the  fact  that 
Britain  had  been  rescued  from  barbarity  at  a  very  early  period 
indeed,  the  author  makes  a  quotation  from  Lord  Coke,  which  I 
do  not  remember  having  met  with  before  in  any  historian  what- 
ever. In  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Reports,  the 
Chief  Justice  says: — "The  original  laws  of  this  land  were 
composed  of  such  elements  as  Brutus  first  selected  from  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Trojan  institutes."  As  a  lawyer.  Judge 
Powell  is  bound  to  believe  in  almost  anything  to  be  found  in 
Coke,  but  whether  the  same  latitude  is  to  be  granted  him  as  an 
historian  is  a  point  open  to  very  grave  doubt.  The  first  book  of 
the  history  having  completed  the  British  Period,  the  nert 
enters  upon  the  Roman  Period,  from  the  retreat  of  Caesar  to 
the  conquest  of  Claudius.  Welshman  though  I  am  myself, 
lam  forced  to  confess  that  I  should  have  liked  to  «ee  the  Judge 
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making  scantier  use  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Bichard  of 
Cirencester,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Nennius,  Geoflfrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  some  other  of  the  old  English  writers.  They 
say  things  very  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  very  often,  but 
their  reputation  for  veracity  stands  about  fifty  degrees  below 
zero.    The  marvellous — 

Chronicle  of  Briton  Kings, 
From  Brute  to  Uther's  rayne ; 
And  rolls  of  Elfin  Emperours, 
Till  time  of  Gloriane, 

set  forth  by  Edmund  Spenser  in  the  tenth  canto  of  the  second 
book  of  his  "  Faerie  Queene  "  is  quite  as  authentic  as  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  British  historians,  while  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  told  in  incomparably  finer  language.  Judge 
Powell's  third  book  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  Saxon  Period, 
from  the  first  immigration  of  the  feir-haired  children  of  Hengist 
to  the  death  of  the  last  king,  Harold.  The  chapter  on  the 
condition  of  the  Britons  during  this  period  is  hardly  as  exhaustive 
as  one  would  wish.  The  work  is  brought  down  by  successive 
stages  through  the  Norman  to  the  modem  period,  and  the  fifth 
book  has,  besides,  a  "  conclusion  or  epilogue,"  in  which  the 
author  speculates  somewhat  discursively  upon  the  extent  to 
which  every  great  man,  living  or  dead,  and  every  great  work, 
whether  of  literature,  science,  art,  politics,  or  war,  may  be  traced 
to  a  Celtic  origin.  The  term  Celtic  being  made  to  include  every 
inhabitant  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  Englishman  of  pure  Saxon  descent  has  but 
very  little  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  against  such  a  swarm 
of  competitors.  Judge  Powell  points  out  that  even  those  few 
Englishmen  who  have  attained  distinction  were  enabled  to  do 
so  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  admixture  of  Celtic  blood  in  them- 
selves or  their  progenitors.  But  in  no  place  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  has  he  suggested  the  possibiUty  of  a  similar  admixture 
in  the  case  of  the  Celt.  The  fusion  of  Celt  and  Saxon  nation- 
alities has  been  so  complete  that  it  might  be  equally  difficult  to 
point  to  a  Celt  who  has  not  some  Saxon,  as  to  a  Sajcon  who  has 
not  some  Celtic  blood  in  him.  This  contention  for  the  superiority 
of  a  pure  race  is  a  very  stupid  one,  and  if  Gibbon  or  Macaulay 
deliberately  sat  down  to  vilify  the  Celtic  in  order  thereby  to 
show  up  the  greater  glory  of  the  Saxon  or  any  other  race,  they 
were  very  much  to  blame,  and  well  deserving  of  the  flouts  of  the 
worthy  Judge.  Nations  and  languages  are  all  the  better  for 
being  mixed,  the  combination  of  opposite  qualities  in  each 
tending  to  bring  about  that  golden  mean  of  which  true  greatness 
has  ever  been  made  up.  The  bluest  blooded  hidalgo,  nay  the 
Hebrew  himself,  has  found  that  for  the  stamina  needed  to  give 
perpetuity  to  his  house,  the  best  way  is  to  marry  his  childieiL  t^ 
those  of  an  entirely  different  stock  froin  \i\a  own*    'Wafcxfc  ^^ 
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practice  has  been  forbidden,  there  have  decay  and  ultimate 
extinction  been  the  inevitable  result,  for  nature  will  stand  no 
nonsense  from  Jew  or  Gentile,  bondsman  or  free,  upon  the 
subject. 

As  thoroughly  pertinent  to  the  present  occasion,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  ask  whether  the  original  sum  o^  I  think,  twenty 
pounds  a-year,  voted  towards  the  purchase  of  literature  having 
reference  to  purely  Celtic  subjects,  has  been  continued  to  the 
Cardiff  Library  ?  In  the  present  splendid  building  at  that  town 
they  ought  very  shortly  to  be  the  possessors  of  the  finest 
collection  of  this  kind  of  literature  obtainable. 

Arthur  Hamilton. 


DMCONIGEN^. 


loLO  MoROANWG.— A  correspondent  writes : — I  am  glad  you 
have  ^ven  a  notice  and  portrait  of  old  lolo.  Perhaps  the 
following  anecdote  will  amuse  your  readers: — lolo,  when  in 
London,  was  waited  upon  by  a  nobleman,  who  left  bis  card,  as 
lolo  was  out,  and  his  wish  that  the  old  Welshman  would  do  him 
the  honour  of  calling.  lolo  did  call,  in  his  humble  suit,  and 
his  hard  rap  with  the  stick  brought  a  servant  to  the  door,  who 
eyed   him   in  amazement.      "  What  do  you  want,  fellow,  by 

rapping  like  that  ?"     "  To  see  Lord ."     "  You  should  go  to 

the  back,  man."  "  No,  I  won't."  "  What  is  your  name  ?^ 
"  That  is  my  business.  I  want  to  see  his  lordship."  "  Hell 
horsewhip  you  if  you  don't  get  oflf."  "  No,  he  won't,"  said  lolc 
^^  Tell  him  that  a  man  wishes  to  see  him."  Back  went  the 
servant,  who  reported  that  an  impudent,  abusive  fellow  was  at 
the  door,  who  would  not  give  his  name,  but  insisted  on  seeing 
his  lordship,  and  the  nobleman,  a  very  irate  worthy,  seized  his 
horsewhip  and  rushed  to  the  door,  crying  out  as  he  cracked  his 
whip,  "  Now  fellow,  you  want  a  thrashing,  do  you  ?"  **  Hold," 
cried  lolo,  as  Lord came  unpleasantly  near.     "  Hold, — 

"  Strike  a  Welshman  if  you  dare, 
Ancient  Britons  as  we  are. 
We  were  a  nation  of  renown 
Before  a  Saxon  wore  a  crown." 

**  lolo ! "  exclaimed  his  lordship  with  delight,  throwing  his  whip 
at  the  servant  and  holding  out  eagerly  his  hand ;  and  forthwith 
the  old  bard  was  marched  in,  an  honoured  guest. 

B  T. 

* 

Bectob  of  Coity — A  Query. — ^A  small  MS.  volume  of  sermons 
has  recently  come  into  my  possession.  The  whole  is  neatly 
written  in  English,  and  on  one  of  the  fly  leaves  at  the 
commencement  of  the  book  an  entry  is  made  to  the  effect  that 
"  these  sermons  are  y*  Eev.  Mr.  Gumbledon's,  Bector  of  Coity, 
163C-40."  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  further  particulars  as 
to  Mr.  Gumbledon  ? 

Orchard  ViUaj  WoodmUe  John  G-.  E»  AsTU&* 

Boad,  Cardiff. 
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Amateur  Gipsies. — There  is  undoubtedly  a  lurking  Bohe- 
mianism  in  the  best  of  us,  a  relic  of  the  old  nomadic  spirit  which 
led  Abraham  to  wander  with  his  flocks,  and  pitch  his  tents  on  the 
everlasting  hills.  During  September  an  illustration  was  given 
in  one  of  our  large  towns  by  the  departure  of  a  triad  of  young 
gentlemen  with  donkeys,  tents,  and  all  necessary  appliances  for 
boiling  kettles  and  cooking  dinners.  They  purposed  camping 
out  in  the  wild  spots  of  Wales.  Some  of  their  firiends  suggested 
that  it  was  possible  they  might  as  amateur  gipsies  resort  to 
gipsy  arts — poach,  fish,  snare  hares,  and  waylay  barndoor  fowls. 
This,  of  course,  was  in  satiric  jest,  but  one  woidd  certainly  have 
liked  to  come  across  them,  and,  unseen,  at  all  events  for  a  time, 
watch  them  at  the  culinary  art,  see  dinners  eaten,  and  platters 
cleaned.  If  literary  disposed,  we  ofiFer  them  a  few  pages  for 
the  chronicle  of  the  camping  out,  their  experiences,  their 
dangerous  situations,  and  their  delightful  days. 

*  * 

* 

The  Law^'er  and  his  Dog. — The  following  is  related  at 
Aberystwith : — One  of  the  butchers  of  that  pleasant  seaport  was 
**just  in  time  to  be  too  late^  to  see  a  dog  seize  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  decamp.     He  knew  the  dog,  however,  and  at  once 

went  to  the  owner,  a  lawyer,  and  said,  "  Mr. I  want  your 

advice.  A  dog,  whose  owner  I  know,  has  stolen  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  from  me.  I  can  prove  it.  Now,  can  I  recover  in  the 
County  Court  ?"  "  Certainly,"  was  the  reply, "  if  you  can  swear  to 
the  dog."  " That  I  can,"  said  the  butcher.  "Much  obliged  for  your 
advice.  Now,  the  dog  was  yours,  and  the  price  of  the  mutton 
was  five  shillings,  and  the  butcher  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
money.  The  lawyer  was  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  but  soon 
recovered  himself,  and,  laughing  boisterously,  said,  "Fairly  done ; 
but  my  Mend,"  in  turn  holding  out  his  palm,  "  my  fee  is  six 
shillings  and  eightpence;  if  you  give  me  one  shilling  and 
eightpence  we  shall  be  square." 

*  * 

« 

Christmas  Evans. — A  propos  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Red 
Dragon  on  Christmas  Evans,  I  have  recently  heard  the  following 
anecdote : — One  bright  Summer's  day,  Evans  found  it  necessary 
in  the  course  of  his  ministerial  duties  to  cross  some  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caerphilly.  As  he  was  sauntering  along,  and 
arranging  in  his  mind  the  heads  of  the  sermon  he  was  on  his 
way  to  deliver,  he  met  an  acquaintance  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  Errin.  *'  Strange,  isn't  it,"  exclaimed  this  gentleman,  "  to 
come  across  Christmas  in  Summer  ?"  "  Stranger  still,"  was  the 
reply,  "  to  meet  a  herring  on  the  top  of  a  mountain." 
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Late  Hay. — The  "Spectator"  of  Addison's  day  refers  to 
the  scythe  cutting  down  the  flowers  of  May.  The  figure  would 
not  hold  good  now.  In  the  Breconshire  valleys  the  hay  making 
has  become  an  ordinary  feature  of  the  latter  days  of  August, 
and  early  ones  of  September,  and  the  question  is  not  an 
inappropriate  one,  ^'J^e  the  Poles  changing?"  A  geologist 
tells  us  that  he  has  just  visited  Waun  y  Tinker,  via  Glynneath, 
and  found  the  action  of  glaciers  distinctly  marked.  Couple  this 
with  the  relics  of  bears  in  the  caves  of  Gower,  and  the  idea  is 
suggested  that  what  has  been  may  be  again.  One  consolation 
is  that  the  change  is  extended  over  a  vast  duration  of  time,  and 

this  generation  is  safe  ! 

*  * 

« 

The  National  Eisteddfod. — We  hope  in  our  next  month's 
Dragon  to  point  the  moral  of  the  Denbigh  Eisteddfod  for  the 
welfare  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  of  1883.  This  will  be  held 
at  CardiflF,  and  the  utmost  care  will  be  required  in  taking  the 
initiatory  steps.  The  bardic  notables  are  excellent  in  their 
way,  but  they  lack  business  tact.  They  should  confine  their 
labours  to  the  literary,  the  poetic  sections.  The  Cardiff 
Eisteddfod,  to  be  a  great  success,  must  be  supported  by  the 
leading  men  of  Cardiff,  men,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  who  have 
won  fortunes  by  their  intelligence  and  business  capacity,  and 
who  may  be  induced  to  bring  the  same  powers  to  aid  in  the 

present  movement. 

*  * 

THE    DEAF    ASTRONOMER. 


A  deaf  old  gent  perambulates  hu  usual  garden  walk, 

Trumpet  in  hand  to  assist  his  ear,  and  have  a  little  talk. 

Vibrating  sounds  he  feels  upon  his  damaged  drums  ; 

He*B  puzded  much  to  know  from  whence  the  rumbling  comes. 

The  noise  approaches  nearer,  he  paces  to  and  fro, 

Against  the  wall  he  leans,  the  soimd  is  heard  below. 

He  hoists  his  trumpet  high,  just  o^er  the  coping  top  ; 

Now  the  milkman  passes  by,  and  makes  a  sudden  stop. 

On  top  of  wall  he  sees  a  hand  and  cup  appear ; 

He  thinks  it  is  for  milk,  and  pours  it  down  his  ear. 

Proceeding  on  his  rounds,  he  shouts  his  usual  call, 

Not  knowing  what  had  happened  **  over  the  garden  wall." 

Following  his  vocation,  and  calling  for  the  weekly  pay. 

Torrents  of  abuse  are  poured  on  him,  for  what  was  done  that  day — 

Drenched,  a  coat  and  waistcoat  spoiled,  the  latter  made  of  silk. 

"  I'm  blowed  !    I  thought  the  thing  I  saw  was  handed  up  for  milk. 

Dash  my  tins  !  I  canna  see  that  I  am  much  to  blame, 

'Twas  you  that  shoved  the  old  pot  up,  and  caused  the  little  game." 

The  milkman  used  some  naughty  words,  the  same  replied  the  sage^ 

He  slam'd  the  door-to  in  his  face — both  parted  in  a  rage. 

Many  a  day  the  milkman  smiled  as  by  that  wall  he  went, 

As  he  thought  of  the  whitened  "  togs,"  of  the  deaf  and  learned  gent. 

The  old  sage  he  studies  on,  poking  o'er  what  science  teaches ; 

The  "  miU^  way  "  he'll  ne'er  forget,  upon  his  qcmh^  ^\iii>at«^f(^<QA, 

Sty>l  I,  2882.  t,^.^ 
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"The  Woman  .  gave  me  .  and  I  did  Eat." — A  con- 
tributor writes — "  I  was  riding  in  a  railway  carriage  the  other 
day,  and  could  not  help  hearing  a  remarkable  excuse  given  for 
the  late  bad  times  amongst  our  farmers.  ^  It  is  the  women  folk/ 
he  said,  *  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  When  I  was  a  boy  my 
mother  and  sisters  would  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
make  the  butter;  and  how  clean  everything  was  I  how  sweet  the 
tins,  and  the  chum,  and  the  linen !  What  is  it  now  ?  The  girls 
go  to  school  and  learn  the  piano  and  dtawing,  and  stop  up  late 
every  night  at  parties,  and  think  only  of  dress,  and  novels,  and 
young  men,  and  the  farmers  have  little  pastinre  land  and  make 
little  milk,  and  what  they  do  they  send  oflF  to  the  large  towns. 
Why !  in  my  time  our  butter  paid  the  rent  of  the  farm. 
Depend  upon  it,'  added  Mr.  Growler,  a  true  son  of  Adam,  *  the 
women  folk  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.'  It  reminded  one  of  the 
sneaky  way  in  which  Adam  tried  to  excuse  his  delinquencies  in 
Eden.  *  The  woman  .  gave  me  .  and  I  did  eat,'  instead  of 
taking  the  burden  on  his  back  like  a  man.  Farming  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  science,  and  to  stop  in  the  old  groove 
and  ignore  the  appliances  of  science  is  to  fall  into  the  ditch  of 
difficSties." 
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WILLIAMS     OF     JJjVNWKTVI). 

[The  I'airiurch  of  M'ales.] 

iiy  TAr^A-Rh:x. 

WTien,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1874.  the- 
Revd.  David  Williams  wjis  laid  in  his  lowly 
bed  in  the  btirying-ijiace  attached  to  Troed- 
rhiwdalar  chaj>el,  there  to  enjoy  the  long, 
long  nigbt'a  rest  of  the  grave,  which  lie 
richly  deaen'ed  and  sorely  needwA,  I'o.wv.' 
were     buried     with    \\iu\    a    uwiVvWi*^ 
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recollections  of  persons,  many  of  whom  it  must  have  been  a 
privilege  to  see  and  an  inspiration  to  hear ;  of  changes 
numerous  and  great,  social,  political,  educational,  and  religious, 
of  which  no  one  could  have  given  a  more  graphic  description 
if  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  wield  his  pen  as  he  had  learned 
how  to  use  his  tongue.  But  unfortunately,  like  his  more  gifted 
namesake  and  contemporary,  "  Williams  of  Wem,"  he  preierred 
talking  to  writing.  The  lamentable  result  is  the  loss  of 
invaluable  materials  for  furnishing  a  true  picture  of  Welsh  life 
during  the  early  and  middle  parts  of  the  present  centur}'. 
There  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  recall  and  chronicle 
stray  hints  dropped  during  conversation,  and  glean  single  heads 
of  com  on  fields  whose  abundant  crop  was  garnered  only  in  his 
memory.  He  was  a  combination  of  elements,  physical  and 
mental,  so  unusual  that  one  is  tempted  to  find  out  the  causes 
of  his  unique  genesis.  From  his  parents  he  inherited  a  head 
— not  a  knob  or  hat  peg — an  exhaustless  well  of  mercury,  and 
a  constitution  untainted  by  the  violation  of  a  single  law  of 
morality  and  health.  The  air  which  he  breathed  through  life, 
except  during  occasional  visits  to  London,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  was  so  pure  that  it  contained  nothing  but  the  gases 
which  composed  it.  And  there  was  no  lack  of  light  in  tin* 
partial  absence  of  which  nothing  can  grow.  Given  an  unstinted 
supply  of  these  essentials  to  life  and  growth,  and  a  host  of  sanitary 
measures,  necessary  in  crowded  towns,  can  be  dispensed  with 
among  the  mountains. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1779,  at  a  farm  house  called  Nant-y-dderwen,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanwrtyd,  and  situated  in  a  deep,  lonely  glen  parallel  with  that 
of  the  Irvon,  in  which  rise  the  well-known  mineral  springs. 
The  hill  which  divides  these  glens  is  1600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  consists  of  upheaved  porphyritic  and  felspathic 
trap,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  in  his  elaborate  work  on  "  Siluria."  From  his  birth- 
place, now  and  for  some  years  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  outlook  is 
very  limited,  only  one  house  being  in  sight,  as  the  surroimding 
hills  hem  it  in  on  all  sides.  From  the  cutting  Nor'  western, 
the  site  chosen  for  the  house  was  well  protected  by  a  high  hill, 
while  a  pellucid,  lively  brook,  from  the  upland  close  by,  and  much 
given  to  chattering  on  its  way  over  a  precipitous  staircase  of 
rocky  ledges,  impatient  to  join  its  bigger  brother  the  Cerdni  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glen,  helps  to  relieve  the  otherwise  oppressive 
solitude.  A  solitary  fir  tree  stands  as  sentinel  aiound  the 
ruin,  and  the  wind  converting  its  branches  into  the  strings  of 
an  j£olian  harp,  sighs  and  moans  over  the  desolation.  From 
this  place,  lonely  enough  to-day,  went  forth  in  times  long 
gone  by  now  the  wedding  party,  now  the  slow,  sad  funeral 
procession.  Here  once  might  have  beeulie^d  tlie  merry  laughter 
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of  children,  and  here  on  many  a  spot  might  have  been  seen  the 
.remains  of  their  mimic  buildings,  and  the  fragments  of  their 
miscellaneous  playthings. 

The  last  occupant  of  Xant-y-dderwen  was  Rhys  Prydderch, 
who  has  gone  about  these  wild  hills  for  nearly  80  years  in  two 
yards  and  two  or  three  inches  of  well  tempered  corporal  clay, 
and  still  respires  at  Abergwesyn,  in  the  receipt  and  enjoyment 
of  a  small  weekly  allowance  left  him  by  the  late  Capt.  Roberts, 
of  Llwynderu,  in  recognition  of  his  faithful  services  as  head 
shepherd  of  one  of  the  largest  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  an  amusing  and  authentic  story  told  of  the  means 
adopted  by  the  late  Elias  Elias,  shopkeeper,  Methodist  leader, 
and  chief  stitcher  of  the  district,  in  measuring  this  Titan  of  the 
mountains  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  first  floor  of  Nant-y-dder- 
wen,  consisting  of  loose,  unplaned  boards,  was  so  low  that  the 
son  of  Anak  could  never  stand  upright  under  it,  and  it  was  an 
established  arrangement  between  them  that  when  he  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  surveying  and  measuring,  arrived  midway  up  his 
height,  he  was  to  stand  up  at  his  full  stature,  which  he  could  do 
only  by  lifting  one  of  the  boards  with  his  head,  which  continued 
unseen  until  the  painstaking  stitcher  had  taken  the  correct 
dimensions  of  his  broad,  Atlantean  shoulders, after  which  the  head 
emerged  from  the  sleeping-room  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
family,  and  the  hiding-place  of  mice  and  rats.  If  a  stranger 
had  entered  the  house  at  the  time  of  measuring  the  giant,  he 
would  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  had  become  of  his 
head-piece.  We  have  here  an  original  instance  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

The  late  Revd.  John  Griffiths,  who  was  for  20  years  the  beloved 
pastor  of  the  United  Congregations  of  Llanwrtyd  and  Aber- 
gwesyn was  a  thorough  humorist,  and  as  such  no  one  could 
give  a  more  diverting  description  of  the  knowing  ways  of  dogs  ; 
jet  he  always  felt  a  strong  aversion  to  them,  which  he  never 
omitted  a  single  opportunity  of  evincing,  partly  on  account  of 
their  general  unsanitary  condition,  and  partly  because  they  took 
too  audible  and  demonstrative  a  part  in  the  services  which  he 
was  used  to  conduct  in  such  unconsecrated  places  as  farm  houses, 
labourers'  cots,  and  shepherds'  lodges.  His  congregation  at 
Abergwesyn,  of  which  Rhys  Prydderch  was  one  in  his  time, 
consisted  of  sheep-farmers,  their  male  anrt  female  servants  and 
dogs  !  who.  following  their  owners  every  day  in  the  week  thought 
it  but  right  that  they  should  do  so  on  the  Sunday.  This  prince 
of  shepherds,  who  knew  the  pedigree,  antecedents  and  besetting 
sins  of  every  barker,  small  and  great,  young  and  old,  for  miles 
round,  undertook,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Grriffiths,  to  act  as 
sentinel  in  the  porch  of  the  chapel,  to  prevent  any  dog  of  bad 
character  from  entering  the  humble  sanctuary.  WelV-cCTcA\VQii«\ 
seiiously  disposed  dogs  were  allowed  entrance,  Wt  NiXveJa  \st^\}cix^xL 
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of  objectionable  Imbits  were  peremiitorily  excluded  by  a  very 
emphatic  application  of  a  long  jiastoml  staif  to  their  snouts ; 
when,  yelping  lustily,  they  beat  a  retreat,  using  all  diligence  to 
make  themselves  scarce.  The  veiy  useful  v^en'ices,  which  out  of 
kindness  to  his  minister  he  had  that  day  performed,  procured 
for  Bhys  Prydderch  the  new  and  previously  unknown 
ecclesiastical  title  of — *'  the  deacon  of  the  dogs^^  or, '  dog  deacon.^ 
William's  birthplace,  to  which  were  originally  attached  140 
acres  of  land,  consisting  principally  of  a  sheep-walk,  a  few  fields 
of  meadow  and  ploughed  land,  with  a  turbarv,  is  not  the  only 
mountain  farm  in  this  jxirt  of  Hreconshire  that  has  been  allowed 
to  tumble  into  deciiy  and  the  Lind  absorbed  in  larger  holdings. 
These  retired  glens  abound  with  the  ruins  of  what  were  once 
the  homes,  though  rude,  of  a  hardy  race  of  half-jmstoral,  half- 
agricultunil  people.  Previous  to  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
the  rents  of  the  farms  were  about  ecpial  to  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  present  occu^ners,  and,  as  the  effect  of  the  advance  in  ren< 
consequent  on  the  war  price  of  all  agricultural  produce, 
— especiaUy  wheat,  which  was  sold  for  a  guinea  a  bushel,  and  flour 
at  twenty-seven  shillings— multitudes  had  to  give  up  their 
holdings  and  migrate  with  their  families  into  the  counties  of 
Glamorgan  and  ^lonmouth.  The  landlords  found  it  necessary 
to  throw  two  or  three  of  these  small  fanns  into  one,  in  order  t<> 
induce  a  tenant  of  sufficient  capital  to  stock  the  united 
lands  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  mountain  jKinies,  aud  the 
consequence  was  that  hmidreds  of  acres  which  used  to 
be  cultivated,  after  a  rude  fashion,  for  oats  and  barley,  were 
converted  into  sheep  pasture  badly  laid  down.  The  mounds 
and  stone  walls,  which  were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
acclivities  and  uplands  into  fields,  are  now  nearly  level  with  the 
groimd  ;  and  from  the  appearance  of  plough  marks  in  elevjited 
places,  where  for  years  no  furrow  has  been  ojyened,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  the  seasons  a  hundred  years  ago  were  much  earlier 
and  more  genial  than  of  late,  for  it  is  certain  that  com  would 
not  ripen  now  where  the  farmers  of  that  period  reaped  enough 
to  maintain  themselves  and  families.  The  price  of  butter  about 
the  end  of  last  century  was  only  threepence  a  pound  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and,  as  it  did  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of  making, 
the  people  drank  the  milk,  and  converted  their  own  stomachs  into 
churns  and  ciurd-crushers,  thus  saving  a  world  of  trouble  to  the 
woman-kind.  Every  milk-bibber  became  his  own  butter  and 
cheese  maker.  It  was  jnire  milk — ^and  so  rich  in  cream  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  old  people,  whose  watering  mouths 
when  they  gave  it  proved  them  to  be  truthful  witnesses,  a  shilling 
piece  coidd  float  over  the  surface  of  a  panful  of  it  left  over  night 
without  any  risk  of  going  to  the  bottom.  On  such  milk,  with 
sweet  crisp  oat  cake,  well  might  they  have  thriven,  waxed 
and  8o  long  lived  that,  as  a  Tule^  tliey  uever  thought  of 
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"shuffling  oflF  their  moital  coil"  until  they  had  reached  the 
shady  side  of  eighty.  In  milk,  and  every  form  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  prepare  hulled  oats  for  food,  the  people  of  that 
period — especially  the  men — had  unshaken  faith.  Tea,  when 
first  introduced,  was  very  unpopular,  and  was  spoken  of  with  the 
greatest  contempt  by  the  lords  of  creation  as  miserable  slop, 
and  fit  only  for  women  when  hard  at  work,  threshing  out  of 
scandal  all  the  damaging  significance  which  they  hoped  it 
contained.  Its  price — 20s.  a  lb. — and  the  cost  of  the  utensils 
necessary  for  brewing  and  drinking  "  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not 
inebriates,"  placed  it  beyond  the  means  of  all  except  well-to-do 
people.  In  the  two  contiguous  parishes  of  St.  ^lichael  and  St. 
David,  at  Abergwesyn,  there  were  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century  only  two  teakettles — one  at  Llwynderyn,  where  lived  a 
prosperous  gentleman  sheep-farmer,  and  the  other  at  Llwyn- 
madog,  the  residence  of  the  late  Henry  Thomas,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Glamorganshire  Quarter  Sessions.  In  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Llanwrtyd  there  were  not  more  than  three  houses 
where  this  kind  of  boiler  was  in  use.  If  ordinary  folks  had 
presumed  to  imitate  their  betters  by  drinking  tea,  they  would 
have  severely  suflFered  in  public  estimation. 

Ye  comely  dames  and  fair  damsels  of  Wales  in  1882,  little 
wist  ye  of  the  sore  shifts  to  which  your  less-favom*ed  grand- 
mothers were  put  when  furtively  engaged  in  drinking  a  dish  of 
tea ;  how  they  were  obliged  to  convert  the  bottom  of  an  ojDeued 
drawer  of  a  chest  of  di-awers  into  a  tea  board,  and  to  set  a 
confidential  servant  to  watch  all  the  approaches  to  the  house 
lest  the  lord  and  master  should  pounce  upon  them  as  suddenly 
as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  catch  them  in  the  very  act  of 
discussing  the  forbidden  meal;  and  how,  when  apprised  of 
danger,  the  opened  drawer,  with  its  proofs  of  guilt,  was  quickly 
closed  and  locked  for  fear  of  detection  and  a  domestic 
Euryoclydon. 

The  head  detective  for  feiTeting  out  secret  tea-dnnkers  was 
an  itinerant  stitcher  called  Ehys.  He  was  sorely  vexed  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  imagination,  in  consequence  of  which  all  his 
published  editions  of  what  had  fallen  under  his  observation 
appeared  in  large  quartos.  He  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
make  known  to  the  public  not  only  all  that  he  had  actually 
seen  at  the  houses  where  he  plied  his  craft,  but  considerably 
more  than  the  eye  of  the  hawk  had  ever  seen — not  only  all  that 
he  had  really  heard,  but  a  great  deal  more  than  the  listening 
air  had  been  able  to  catch.  Whenever  Khys  was  expected  due 
care  was  taken  by  the  people  for  whom  he  was  going  to  work 
that  every  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  tending  to  prove  the 
practice  of  tea  drinking,  should  be  placed  far  enough  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  five  senses,  as  well  as  his  enlarged  v\s\a.^v£^\ss^« 
The  people  had  an  unstinted  supply  o5  -^aAivTvoxjcni^cMv^^QsA^ 
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warm  clothing,  good  health,  no  carking  cares,  no  disturbing 
ambitious  schemes ;  and  they  were,  as  indeed  they  well  might 
be,  content  with  their  lot.      It  is  true  they   had  not  much 
money,  but  they  had  only  a  limited  use  for  it.    They  bought  as 
few  things  as  they  could  possibly  help.     They  eschewed  town 
shops,  and  had  next  to  no  dealings  with  grocers,  drapers,  or  even 
.^addlers.      The   blacksmith's   bill   was   not    heavy,  for  wheel 
carriages    were    few   and   far  between ;    sledges,   suitable    for 
narrow  lanes  and  steep  sidelands  answered  the  purpose  much 
better.    They  had  acquired  the  gift  of  improvising,  out  of  hemp 
and  horsehair,  articles  quite  as  useful  as  any  they  could  have 
bought  of  the  harness  maker.      They  left  the  beautiful  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  confined  their  attention  to  the  useful  and 
lasting.     They  were  men  of  simple  primitive  habits,  and  dwelt 
socurelv  under  the  shelter  of  their  hills  and  under  cover  of  the 
old  Welsh  language — the  only  one  they  understood—  and  there 
they  were  as  safe  from  the  tiumoils  that  agitate  the  surface  of 
broad  English  life  as  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is  said  to  be 
from  the  storms  whicli  chm*n  its  surface  waves  into  fury  and 
destruction.     They  led,  it  is  true,  a  life  unvaried,  except  by  a 
funeral  or  wedding,  the  club  feast,  the  killing  of  a  fat  pig  at 
Christmas,  and  sheep-shearing,  which  latter  was  the  great  event 
of  the  year.    The  large  flocks  were  the  grand  attraction.    At  such 
a  gathering  a  carefid  review  was  taken  of  all  the  events  of  the 
l)revious  year;  and  all,  whether  good  or  bad,  that  had  befallen 
man  and  beast,  or  done  by  either,  received  its  due  measure  of 
pity,  praise,  or  blame.     The  verdict  pronounced  by  this  synod 
of  shearers  was  afterwards    quoted  as  finally   decisive  of  all 
matters  about  which,  in  its  absence,  there  might  have  sprung 
up  sharp  controversy.     It  was  a  great  and  busy  day,  for  dogs — 
dogs  old,  experienced,   and   of  long  service,  and  dogs  young, 
novices,  and  in  the  state  of  pupils — were  introduced  for  the  first 
time  to  their  seniors,  who  took  stock  of  them  from  snout  end  to 
iml  tip,  smelling  the  whole  of  the  interval,  and,  as  the  result  of 
the  examination,  snarling  at  some  of  them  as  not  likely  to  be  of 
any  credit  to  their  calling,  and  wagging  their  tails  approvingly 
at  others  as  promising  aspirants  to  the  distinction  of  being 
pronounced  masters  of  the  three  arts  of  catching,  gathering, 
and  separating  the  woolly  family. 

The  old  people  had  not  many  amusements,  but  they  had  their 
social  gatherings  in  the  form  of  knitting  parties,  which  met  in 
rotation  at  diflferent  farmhouses  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
The  stockings,  which  were  sold  to  a  subordinate  army  agent  for 
the  use  of  soldiers,  fetched  a  good  price,  and  the  pins  used  being 
large,  a  good  knitter  could  make  tnree  pairs  in  the  course  of  a 
long  day.  Considerable  preparation  was  made  for  these  knitters. 
All  the  kitchen  furniture,  made  of  solid  oak,  was  well  polished 
mth  elbow  greoBe,  while  the  old-fasYdoTLeA  \j«^^x  \ilates  and 
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dishes  shone  like  mirrors  and  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  industrious 
spider  were  mercilessly  destroyed.  A  huge  fire  was  made 
on  the  hearth;  a  gnarled  root  of  bog  timber  serving  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  was  placed  a  circle  of  peats,  and  when 
the  whole  mass  was  lighted  there  was  heat  enough  to  roast  a 
mountain  sheep. 

Their  handiwork  was  enlivened  by  telling  stories  about 
ghosts,  hobgoblins,  corpse  candles,  phantom  funerals,  hell- 
hounds, and  the  Queen  of  Terrors  (^gwrach  y  rhiMn)^  said 
to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  tall  yellow-skinned  woman,  with 
formidable  prominent  iront  teeth  a  foot  long,  and  with  long 
hair  trailing  on  the  ground,  with  which  it  was  said  she  swept 
graves  dug  with  her  grinders. 

In  a  round  pot,  furnished  with  a  close-fitting  lid,  suspended  by 
links  over  the  fire,  was  placed  a  dainty  preparation  called  yellow 
pudding,  which  consisted  of  potatoes — then  a  rare,  and  by  no 
means  a  popular  edible* — mashed  so  fine  that  not  a  single  lump 
of  the  size  of  a  pea  could  be  detected,  a  certain  quantity  of  fine 
flour,  and  a  due  proportion  of  rich  fresh  milk.  The  ingredients 
were  carefully  mixed,  and  when  ready  were  placed  in  the  pot, 
whose  lid  had  fire  put  on  it,  and  there  left  till  properly  baked, 
when  the  vessel  was  taken  oflF  the  fire,  the  lid  removed,  and  set 
in  a  safe  place  to  cool.  Before  the  party  broke  up  each  one  had 
u  thick  slice  of  this  pudding,  now  nearly  as  solid  as  bread,  when 
all  hied  to  their  several  homes  as  quickly  as  their  heels  could 
carry  them,  for  fear  of  encountering  some  of  the  apparitions 
about  which  so  many  stories  had  been  told. 

Small  blame  to  these  primitive  mountaineers  for  trying  to 
entertain  one  another  after  this  &shion.  Who  can  find  fault 
with  them?  There  were  at  that  time  neither  Welsh  news- 
papers nor  periodicals.  Those  ephemeral  eflfusions  called  elegies 
were  nearly  the  only  biographies  of  good  and  useful  men.  Few 
could  read,  and  for  them  there  were  few  books  worth  reading. 
►School  learning  was  considered  necessary  only  for  persons 
intended  for  the  learned  professions.  Education  then,  as  is  still 
too  much  the  case,  was  prized  chiefly  as  the  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood,  and  not  as  an  instrument  for  elevating  numan 
beings  personally,  and  enhancing  their  social  value.  It  was 
only  during  one  quarter  of  the  year,  and  that  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  that  any  schools  were  kept  at  all,  and  then  by  some 
unworthy  Dryasdust  in  the  person  of  a  broken-down  tradesman, 
exciseman,  parson  or  preacher,  or  the  maimed,  the  halt  and  the 
lame,  who  all  of  them  took  to  "vexing  rude  subjects  into 
comeliness,"  as  rare  Ben  Jonson  has  it,  to  preserve  themselves 
from  "  cleanness  of  teeth." 

It  was  among  a  people  whose  manner  of  life  and  humble 

*  There  was  one  very  good  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  yclept  Tomoa  Dttvl  D^sdqaa^ 

who  sever  would  say  '*  grace"  ovot  ^^\Ak«i%^^ 
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surroundings  have  just  been  very  superficially  sketched  that 
Williams  was  bom  and  brought  up.  The  Llanwrtyd  on  which 
he  first  opened  his  eyes  was,  however,  very  diflferent  from  the 
Llanwrtyd  on  which  he  finally  closed  his  eyes — as  different  in 
one  out  of  many  respects  as  was  the  string  of  packhorses  carry- 
ing coal  in  sacks,  threading  their  laboiious  way  through  narrow, 
rutty  lanes,  firom  the  present  long  cojil  train  thundering  its  way 
alonfi^  a  level,  well-prepared  road  of  iron. 

When  David  Williams  was  about  a  year  old,  his  parents 
removed  from  Nant-y-dderwen  to  Dinas  Mill,  near  Llanwrtyd 
parish  church,  and  there  he  remained  for  thirteen  years,  the 

freater  number  of  whicli  were  devoted  to  the  building  up  of 
is  bodily  frame,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  long 
after  life.  Of  secular  instruction  he  received  only  a  nominal 
amount,  and  then  only  at  intervals  of  many  months ;  but  he 
received  a  careful  religious  training;  both  his  parents  being 
pious,  exemplary  people,  and  consistent  members  of  the  old 
Congregational  Church,  meeting  then  in  the  present  disused 
chapel  above  the  mineral  springs,  of  which  the  venerable 
and  saintly  Isaac  Price  continued  for  seventy  years  to  be  the 
pastor.  It  was  this  man  who  baptised  David,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  seems  to  have  descended  upon  him  at  the  time;  for. 
on  handing  the  babe  to  his  father  after  having  performed  this 
initiatory  rite,  he  said,  "  This  child  will  be  great."  Da\id  grew 
up  to  be  so  good  a  boy  that  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  he  joined 
this  church.  So  severely  correct  was  his  conduct  during  boy- 
hood that  he  remembered  only  two  instances  of  misbehaviour — 
once  when  he  broke  the  Sabbath,  and  next  when  he  swore  through 
losing  a  game  he  had  been  tempted  into  with  companions  who 
had  led  him  astray.  So  exquisitely  sensitive  was  his  conscience 
to  the  mere  touch  of  moral  evil,  that  these  deeds  of  an  active, 
impulsive  boy,  though  peccadilloes  in  many  people's  estimation, 
were  in  his  view  grievous  sins,  which  cost  him  sleepless  nights 
of  anguish  and  terror. 

When  he  was  about  fourteen,  his  parents,  maintaining  that 
society  expects  every  man  to  earn  his  own  loaf,  informed  him  it 
was  full  time  to  choose  a  calling  by  which  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
There  were  doubtless  several  domestic  committee  meetings 
held  before  the  final  choice  was  made.  The  father,  who  was  a 
weaver,  was  in  fistvour  of  his  own  calling,  and  being  the  sole 
surviving  representative  of  a  long  line  of  ancestral  shuttle- 
drivers,  was  very  unwilling  that  the  succession  should  end  with 
himself;  but  David  expressed  a  decided  preference  to  shoe- 
building,  and  it  was  to  a  shoemaker  of  some  considerable  local 
reputation  that  he  was  apprenticed.  This  worthy  disciple  of 
St.  Crispin  lived  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Abergwesyn,  then, 
as  now,  a  wild  district,  and  the  special  delight  of  that  learned 
fvanderer,  the  late  George  Borrow ;  aad  uieitL^  ^)i:&  xlo^  m  a 
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modified  form,  the  home  of  an  original  race  of  people,  who  had 
cultivated  their  own  individuality  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion without  let  or  hindrance,  and  where  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  was  an  entirely  new  edition  of  humanity.  The 
young  apprentice's  master  was  eminently  so.  He  was,  in  his 
way,  a  great  theologian  and  a  pronounced  Arminian.  His  wife, 
a  good,  pious  woman,  was  a  follower  of  John  Calvin.  Her 
husband  laid  great  emphasis  on  human  ability  to  produce  good 
works ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  his  views,  he  was 
too  often  in  the  habit,  when  visiting  Builth  or  Llandovery  on 
business,  of  drinking  his  own  health  somewhat  libsrally ;  and  in 
returning  home,  in  consequence  of  no  roads,  or  roads  too  wide, 
in  his  Arminian  mood,  to  admit  of  a  straight  line,  he 
very  often  made  the  journey  five  miles  instead  of  two  and 
a  half.  His  appearance  on  arriving  home  gave  his  spouse 
an  opportunity,  which  she  seldom  missed  to  use,  to  gently 
and  half  playfully  remind  him  of  certain  lapses  and  short 
meters  in  his  good  deeds  and  meritorious  performances.  In 
the  various  discussions  which  he  held  with  persons  holding 
Calvinistic  views  he  was  so  sorely  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  certain 
passages  of  Scripture  which  they  quoted,  that  to  get  rid  of 
them  for  once  and  for  ever  he  hit  upon  a  very  ingenious  method 
of  putting  them  out  of  court,  for  with  a  pair  of  scissors  he  cut 
out  of  his  own  copy  of  the  Bible  every  verse  favourable  to  their 
views,  and  when  these  were  referred  to  he  would  declare  they 
were  not  to  be  found  in  his  Bible,  which  was  true  enough. 

He  attached  great  importance  to  saying  grace  before  meals, 
and  its  composition  was  elaborate  and  stereotyped.  On  one 
occasion,  just  after  he  had  begun  the  grace,  the  cat  was  observed 
by  one  of  the  apprentices  to  be  eyeing  somewhat  covetously 
some  tit-bit  on  the  table,  and  about  to  help  herself  to  it,  when 
the  young  man,  resenting  her  irreverence  in  taking  advantage 
of  his  master's  closed  eyes,  whishcatted  puss  away  from  the 
coveted  morsel,  whereupon  the  grace-sayer  opened  his  windows 
wide,  complained  that  he  had  been  entirely  thrown  out  of  gear 
by  the  untimely  interruption,  and  that  he  claimed  the  right 
of  beginning  the  exercise  afresh;  a  rite  which  he  exercised  to  his 
own  satisfaction  but  not  to  that  of  his  disciples,  who  were 
eager  to  fail  to,  as  the  Lancashire  people  style  the  first  attack 
on  a  meal.  This  original  maker  of  shoes  was  the  first  to  initiate 
David  into  a  knowledge  of  the  differences  between  the  Calvin- 
istic and  Arminian  systems  of  theology,  and  he  was  wont  to 
speak  very  kindly  of  him,  despite  certain  patent  defects  in  his 
<?haracter  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 

After  finishing  his  apprenticeship  he  went  to  Llandovery  to 
acquire  additional  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  his  craft.  His 
mother  had  made  up  for  him  a  small  parcel  contaioixv^  ^  l^'v 
necessaries,  and  on  opening  it  before  gomg  txi  xe^X*  \5afc  ^st^ 
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night,  he  foond  it  contained  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  placed  there 
without  his  knowledge  bj  a  pioos  mother,  desirous  of  furnishing 
him  with  a  map  of  the  country  through  which  he  would  have  to 
lAss  on  his  way  to  "the  better  land.^  At  Llandoreiy  he  spent  12 
months,  and  resisted,  except  on  one  occasion,  a  veiy  old  beset- 
ting sin  of  the  townsmen,  dating  so  £gur  back  as  the  days  of 
their  celebrated  Vicar  Prichard,  the  best  of  men  and  of  parish 
priests,  and  that  was  a  ruinous  fondness  for  "  barley  broth,"  as 
beer  was  styled  by  the  author  of  ^  The  Welshman's  Candle.'' 
It  is  sad  to  relate  that  he  spent  on  this  liquid  £5.  But 
stop!  stop!  £5  minus  £4  19s.  lOJd. — an  entire  penny  and 
farthing  of  it !  According  to  his  own  account,  he  drained  the 
measure  called  "  dobbin  " — sold  for  this  big  sum — of  every 
drop  of  its  contents  at  one  sitting !  From  Llandovery  he  went 
to  Merthyr  Tydfil  through  Trecastle,  where  he  tiuned  into  a 
public-house  to  procure  refreshment,  and  while  partaking  of  it 
lie  observed  a  number  of  women  gathered  in  front  of  it. 
Seeing  that  their  number  rapidly  increased,  and  that  their  talk 
iprew  fest  and  furious,  while  their  gestures  became  very  threaten- 
ing, he  inquired  the  cause  of  all  this  hubbub,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  taken  for  one  of  those  scoundrels  who,  finding 
'*  small  feet "  had  newly  arrived,  or  were  expected  speedily  to 
appear,  deemed  it  full  time  to  make  use  of  their  own  feet  to  escape 
tlieir  pursuit,  by  fleeing  to  the  then  city  of  refuge  of  all  evil  doers 
in  this  particular  line  of  social  iniquity.  Prompt  means  had  to 
he  employed  to  convince  the  virtuously  indignant  viragoes  that 
for  once  they  were  on  a  false  scent ;  and  so  David  Williams, 
innocent  as  an  unborn  babe,  escaped  their  fiiry,  and  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing  that  they  had  not  inscribed  their  initials  on 
his  envelope. 

At  Merthyr  he  worked  for  and  lived  with  one  Miles,  a  sound 
theologian,  a  leader  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  a  very 
estimable  man  in  every  sense,  and  the  Miles  to  whom  in  long 
after  years,  when  asked  by  persons  unacquainted  with  his  early 
history  at  what  college  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  would  answer 
with  the  emphasis  of  gratitude,  "At  Miles's  College  at  Merthjnr." 
From  the  iron  metropolis  he  proceeded  to  Cardifif,  then  a  sleepy 
little  country  town,  with  a  population  of  2,000  inhabitants,  and 
there  he  finished  his  education  as  a  shoemaker  so  far  as  that 
was  possible  in  Wales,  when  he  returned  home  to  rest  a  short, 
while  previous  to  proceeding  to  London,  with  the  intention  of 
graduating  there  as  a  shoe  and  boot  builder.  But  his  friends,  on 
hearing  of  his  purpose,  grew  alarmed  lest  the  metropolis  should 
ruin  not  only  his  health  but  his  morals,  hitherto  unstained,  and 
used  all  the  arguments  they  could  muster  to  dissuade  him  from 
taking  so  hazardous  a  step,  but  in  vain,  until  a  deputation  of 
influential  relatives  and  friends  waited  upon  him,  when  their 
united  advocacy  succeeded  in  pei^wading  l[mxL  to  relinquish 
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his  purpose,  and  to  set  up  in  business  in  his  native  place,  which 
all  the  neighbourhood  greatly  desired. 

By  this  time  his  father  had  made  another  move  of  himself 
and  belongings,  having  exchanged  Dinas  mill  for  that  of  Maesy- 
gwaelod,  to  the  residential  part  of  which  an  additional  room  was 
thrown  up  in  a  very  extemporaneous  style,  consisting  of  mud 
walls  thatched  with  rushes,  with  a  cockloft  over  it,  approached 
by  a  ladder  or  rough  ricketty  staircase,  after  much  the  same 
fashion  as  the  steps  made  to  enable  poultry  to  reach  the  roost, 
and  where  he  and  his  workmen  easily  fell  into  the  arms  of 
nature's  sweet  restorer.  The  ground  floor,  consisting  of  mother 
earth,  was  the  workshop ;  and  here,  after  working  hard  at  his 
trade  from  early  mom  to  dewy  eve,  the  principal  of  the  esta- 
blishment, when  the  men  had  gone  to  bed,  would  read  such 
useful  books  as  he  could  procure  on  to  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  ;  and,  now  and  again,  until  the  hour  when  the  chanti- 
cleers of  the  neighbourhood,  the  first  to  hear  the  approaching 
footsteps  of  the  dawn,  punctually  announced  its  coming. 

By  selecting  the  best  dressed  hides  that  were  to  be  bought 
for  money,  and  by  thorough  good  workmanship,  he  turned  out 
shoes  and  boots  which  proved  impervious  to  the  thin  pene- 
trating water  of  the  spongy  meadows  and  weeping  sidelands 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Like  the  mason,  to  whom  the 
celebrated  Hugh  Miller  was  apprenticed,  he  put  his  conscience 
into  every  bit  of  work  which  he  did,  and  this  was  a  way  of 
glorifying  God  not  open  to  the  construction  which  the  carping 
critic  delights  to  put  on  the  singing  of  "  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs"  as  evidences  of  Christian  principle.  The 
reward  of  his  mode  of  conducting  business  speedily  followed 
in  its  rapid  extension,  and  in  increasing  confidence  in  its 
energetic  founder.  But,  although  its  continued  prosecution  on 
the  principles  he  had  laid  down  at  starting  promised  him  a 
comfortable  competency,  he  still  cherished  a  secret  preference 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  without  the  solid  remuneration  of 
secular  pursuits. 

His  extensive  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  ability  to  quote 
the  exact  Biblical  phraseology,  his  ready  utterance,  and — to  use 
a  very  objectionable  expression  constantly  employed  by  Noncon- 
formists — a  ffift  in  prayer,  brought  him  frequent  requests  at 
Merthyr  and  Cardiff  to  commence  preaching,  but  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  comply,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  he  preferred 
doing  so  at  Llanwrtyd,  where  his  manner  of  life  from  childhood 
was  well  known.  Soon  after  his  return  home  the  course 
most  agreeable  to  his  feelings  was  adopted  by  his  aged  pastor 
and  his  flock.  A  stranger  having  failed  to  fulfil  a  preaching 
engagement  at  noon  in  a  neighbouring  &rmhouse,  of  which 
a  public  announcement  had  been  made,  he  was  pressed  by  bi«. 
minister  to  supply  his  place,  and  thoT&gb.  \m^te^gid3^^^ixA\fi:K^s^ 
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against  bis  will,  he  made  the  attempt,  which  was  so  successful 
that  he  was  asked  to  perfonn  the  like  service  in  the  evening 
at  Troedrhiwdalar.  He  was  a  bom  talker,  and  in  an  almost 
incredibly  short  time  became  very  popular,  and  possibly  for  one 
reason — that  the  persons  who  had  something  to  say,  and  knew 
hmo  to  say  it,  were  few  and  far  between.  Not  long  after,  the 
late  Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  of  Mynyddbach,  near  Swansea,  who 
had  married  a  widow  from  Llanwrtyd,  and  knew  all  about 
Williams,  invited  him  to  join  him  on  a  preaching  tour  through 
parts  of  North  Wales ;  and  this  opportunity  of  preaching  once 
and  often  twice  a  day  so  improved  his  gifts  as  a  public  speaker 
that  he  received  offers  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  several  vacant 
chmches,  all  of  which  he  declined,  being  much  more  intent,  if 
possible,  on  obtaining  adequate  college  training  for  ministerial 
work. 

At  Denbigh,  which  he  visited  on  this  occasion,  was  settled  as 
Congregational  minister  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lloyd,  born  on  the 
next  farm  to  Williams's  birthplace,  who,  being  possessed  of  fair 
mefins  and  no  family,  volunteered  to  bear  the  expense  of  his 
maintenance  and  education  for  twelve  months  with  a  view  to 
qualify  him  for  admission  into  an  institution  for  training  young 
promising  preachers,  then  located  at  Wrexham,  and  now  known 
under  the  ambitious  title  of  "Brecon  Memorial  College." 
Nothing  could  have  afforded  him  greater  satisfaction  than  this 
generous  proposal  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  he  made  all  haste  to  return 
home  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  business,  and  make  sundry 
preparations  for  liis  removal  to  Denbigh ;  but,  alas,  just  as  he  was 
ready  to  start  he  received  a  letter  announcing  the  sudden  death 
of  his  patron.  This  was  a  stunning  blow,  which  he  keenly  felt 
more  or  less  to  his  dying  day,  for  the  only  true  grievance  in 
life  of  which  he  had  reason  to  complain  was  his  want  of  College 
training,  which  his  excited  imagination  exaggerated  into  a 
calamity.  Education  at  that  time  was  the  only  secular 
possession  which  he  coveted,  and  to  find  the  opportunity 
placed  so  near  him,  and  snatched  so  suddenly  from  him, 
appeared  to  him  darker  than  darkness  itself,  and  more  blighting 
than  the  most  vicious  east  wind.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good.  His  old  pastor  was  not  sorry  at  heart,  any 
more  than  his  flock,  at  the  miscarriage  of  his  education  scheme, 
for  they  had  set  their  hearts  on  securing  his  services  as,  first  of 
all,  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Price,  and  eventually  as  his  successor,  for 
they  felt  certain  that  if  he  only  obtained  the  training  which  he 
60  eagerly  sought,  they  would  not  stand  any  chance  against  large 
congregations  of  profiting  by  his  regular  ministrations.  Cast 
down  by  suddenly  blighted  prospects,  and  not  a  single  beam  of 
hope  rifting  the  thick  clouds  overhead,  he  felt  "  shut  up"  to  the 
necessity  of  entertaining  the  renewed  offer  of  settlement  at 
borne.    He  passionately  loved  and  half  vfotshipped  his  pastor; 
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and  no  wonder,  for  according  tx)all  existing  traditions,  the  latter 
was  a  man  of  very  prepossessing  presence — a  soft  blue  eye,  a  voice 
of  melting  tenderness,  and  long  silken  snowy  locks — altogether  a 
very  handsome  man,  and  equally  good ;  and  when  this  richly 
dowered,  saintly  man  added  tears  as  the  auxiliaries  of  his  appeal 
to  Williams  not  to  leave  him  in  his  old  age,  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  aflfectionate  nature  to  say  "  nay  "  to  his  prayer.  In 
August,  1882,  he  was  formally  recognized  as  Isaac  Price's 
assistant  and  successor,  in  the  same  way  as  that  worthy  had 
been  chosen  to  succeed  Thomas  Morgan.  The  salary  pro- 
mised the  young  helper  was  £15  a  year — £5  more  than 
Rowlands  of  Llangeitho  received  as  curate  of  two  neighbouring 
churches  when  his  licence  was  withdrawn  by  the  Bishop ;  but 
mercifully  for  Wales,  the  chief  Bishop  did  not  withdraw  his  licence 
to  him  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  "highways  and  hedges." 
AVilliams  was  too  prudent  a  man  to  give  up  his  business,  knowing 
well,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  that  he  must  depend  upon  his  hands 
to  "administer  to  his  necessities."  The  cry  then  was  for  men, 
but  now  the  cry  is  for  money.  In  effecting  the  reformation 
of  Society  ijie/?-  are  the  prime  factors.  Wales  has  had  nrien — 
real  men  from  head  to  heel — and  it  is  to  them  and  not  to  money 
that  it  is  principally  indebted  for  its  present  religious  condition. 

His  rapidly  increasing  fame  as  a  preacher  brought  up  a 
multitude  from  far  and  near  to  hear  his  religious  services,  and 
to  their  appeals,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
respond,  as  pulpit  power  was  then  a  rare  commodity.  His  duties 
necessitating  frequent  absence  from  home,  admitting  only  of 
partial  supervision  of  his  business,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  retire 
from  it  altogether,  as  he  could  not  expect  his  workmen  in  his 
absence  to  do  the  work  in  the  thoroughly  conscientious  way  by 
which  he  had  gained  "  a  good  name,"  and  he  feared  that  his 
influence  as  a  minister  might  be  impaired  by  the  deteriorated 
character  of  the  work  of  his  establishment.  He  entered  into 
a  covenant  with  the  Almighty,  like  Jacob  of  old,  by  which  he 
reverently  engaged  on  his  part  to  devote  body,  heart  and  soul  to 
His  service,  if  He  would  on  His  part  condescendingly  engage  to 
find  him  food  and  raiment,  and  just  money  enough  to  enable 
him  to  buy  books  out  of  which  he  could  extract  knowledge 
wherewith  to  feed  the  flock  committed  to  his  care. 

This  covenant  he  wrote  and  signed,  on  bended  knees,  and  it 
was  under  the  influence  of  not  a  little  emotion  that  he  used, 
when  referring  to  this  circumstance,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
younger  brethren,  to  relate  how  his  Great  Master  had  more  than 
literally  fulfilled  His  part  of  the  covenant,  while  he  himself, 
though  the  great  beneficiary,  had  lamentably  failed,  after  all,  to 
perform  his  promised  part. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  was  fortunate  eno\i^\» 
secure  the  hand  and  heart  of  Elizabetli  I>a\\%,  di'axv^V^x  ^\  "»► 
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respectable  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  member  of  his 
<»hurch.  He  was  not  the  only  ministerial  aspirant  for  life  union 
with  this  excellent  young  woman,  and  the  course  of  his  court- 
ship was  enlivened  by  several  passages  of  rhyme  between 
him  and  his  rivals,  but  Williams  gained  the  day,  for  "a 
winning  tongue  had  he." 

He  married  Elizabeth,  who  was  just  twenty-one,  and  he  twenty- 
four  ;  and  made  a  bidding,  when  upwards  of  £100  (a  great  sum 
then)  was  advanced,  either  as  gift  or  loan,  without  interest, 
but,  as  the  printed  circulars  announcing  the  intended  union  had 
it,  "  to  be  repaid  whenever  called  for  on  a  similar  occasion."  On 
the  afternoon  preceding  the  wedding  day  there  was  the  bidding 
of  married  women,*  not  one  of  whom  came  empty  handed,  so  that 
the  newly  married  couple  might  begin  life  with  light  hearts ;  the 
various  meal  chests  and  other  receptacles  being  filled  with  bread 
stuflF,  butter-tubs  filled,  and  the  kitchen  rafters  made  very 
attractive  by  suspended  portions  of  dead  pigs  and  homed  cattle. 
The  wedding  party,  including  the  united  friends  of  bride  and 
bridegroom,  consisted  of  two  hundred  horsemen  and  horse- 
women.    Altogether  a  very  demonstrative  wedding — and  loud. 

They  commenced  their  wedded  life  at  Tynewydd,  a  small  but 
comfortable  farmhouse,  but  the  land  belonging  to  it  was  little 
better  than  a  common,  without  mounds  or  hedges,  a  deficiency 
which  he  made  haste  to  supply,  and  now  the  thorn  fences  which 
he  planted  are  the  best  on  the  western  side  of  the  Eppynt. 
Here  the  loving,  industrious  couple  lived  till  after  the  birth  of 
their  seventh  and  last  child,  when  the  husband  felt  the  need 
of  taking  a  larger  farm  in  order  to  meet  his  increased 
necessities.  Such  a  farm  became  vacant.  It  was  very  con- 
veniently situated  for  him  as  a  minister.  The  owner,  a  relative 
of  his  first  landlord,  on  learning  his  reasons  for  a  change, 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  kindred,  in  which 
he  gave  him  the  brightest  character  as  a  farmer.  This 
epistle  produced  its  desired  effect ;  the  farm  was  let  to  him. 
Williams,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  its  exhausted 
condition,  desired  a  lease;  but  to  this  the  owner 
objected,  alleging  as  a  reason  the  undue  advantage  the 
outgoing  tenant    had    taken    of    the    lease,   then   expiring, 

g'ven  him  by  his  father,  and  containing  no  saving  covenants, 
ut,  to  ease  the  applicant's  mind,  he  gave  him  his  word 
of  honour  that  he  should  never  be  disturbed,  nor  the  rent 
then  asked,  which  was  reasonable,  raised  so  long  as  he 
lived,  so  that  he  might  venture  to  effect  as  many  improvements 
as  his  means  allowed,  and  as  the  land  stood  in  need 
of.  "But  stop,"  added  the  thoughtful  landlord,  "your  life 
and  mine  is  uncertain ;  I  will  call  my  son,  and  he  shall  promise 
to  do  the  same  by  you  when  he  comes  into  possession  of  the 
^jOgpeitj.     The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  ^ervwit  ^\io  onawered  it 

*  Neitluor  y  g;wT»g^d. 
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was  desired  to  ask  his  son,  then  a  lad  of  fourteen,  to  come  to 
his  fiBkther,  who,  after  rehearsing  all  that  had  been  talked  about 
during  the  interview,  asked  him  to  give  his  word,  and  the  boy, 
as  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  tender  years,  said 
**  Yes?'  In  the  course  of  some  years  the  fether  died,  and  the 
lad  of  fourteen,  now  a  grown  up  man,  was  his  landlord.  Con- 
siderably exercised  in  his  mind,  he  sought  an  interview  with 
him,  when  with  fear  and  trembling  he  made  bold,  though  in 
the  most  respectful  manner,  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  recollec- 
tion of  the  promise  made  to  him  years  ago  in  regard  to  the 
farm  of  Tanyrallt.  '^Perfect  recollection,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  with  the  addition  that  he  would  be  hanged  before  he  broke 
his  word.  This  genUeman  was  Henry  Thomas,  Esq.,  of 
Llwynmadog,  Chairman  of  the  Glamorganshire  Quarter  Sessions. 
He  did  keep  his  word,  and  his  word,  not  legally  binding  on  his 
widow,  was  kept  by  her  and  her  daughter ^  the  present  Miss 
Thomas,  and  sole  heiress  to  a  very  handsome  property.  Mr. 
Williams  had  been  in  his  grave  six  months  before  the  rent  of 
the  farm,  since  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  his  youngest  son, 
was  raised  after  competent  valuation.  The  Thomases  of 
Llwynmadog  have  been  proverbial  from^  time  immemorial  for 
being  landowners  whose  t«;(W'(i,  is  their  bond,  and  who  believe 
in  nobUaae  oblige. 

There  was  very  little  difiference  between  one  year  and  another 
of  a  married  life  of  sixty  years'  length  as  regarded  Williams's 
manner  of  living,  for  he  was  always  "  diligent  in  business,  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  which,  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  the  day,  he  had  ceaseless  opportunities  of  doing. 
At  all  large  open-air  meetings,  in  every  part  of  North  and  South 
Wales,  his  aid  was  eagerly  sought  and  heartily  given,  while  his 
attention  to  the  claims  of  his  own  charge  was  unremitting. 
Every  Sunday  he  conducted  three  services,  and  almost  every 
night  in  the  week  was  devoted  to  some  religious  object. 
According  to  a  sober  calculation  he  must  have  spent  ten  years 
in  the  saddle,  and,  what  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  any  preacher,  it  was  stated  by  his  senior  deacon  on  the  day 
when  his  jubilee  was  celebrated,  that  during  the  space  of  fifty 
years,  containing  2,600  Sundays,  he  was  never  disabled  on  one 
of  them  by  bodily  ailment  or  state  of  the  weather  from  ful- 
filling his  public  engagements.  A  very  beautiful  picture  of  his 
devoted  wife  is  furnished  by  her  never  going  to  rest  when  she 
expected  her  husband  home,  which,  without  regard  to  distance, 
rough  roads,  or  stormy  weather,  he  made  it  a  point  to  reach 
after  his  week-night  services.  Tanyrallt  is  a  lone  farmhouse, 
well  sheltered  by  a  wooded  hill,  and  there,  all  the  family 
having  gone  to  bed,  she  sat  during  many  long  hours,  knitting 
and  nodding,  dropping  and  taking  up  stitches,  keeping  the  fire 
alive,  and  carefully  attending  to  the  suppei  ^\^cSdl  \Xife^«i3^^aXfc^ 
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traveller  so  sorely  needed  on  his  arrival.  Now  it  is  a  dark  night, 
the  wind  howling  dismally  among  the  trees  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  rain  pattering  against  the  panes  of  the  un- 
curtained  casement  windows  ;  and  again,  it  is  a  bright  starry 
night,  and  the  glint  of  the  full  moon  is  reflected  on  the  pewter 
dishes  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  and  the  face  of  the  old  family 
clock,  whose  monotonous  tick-tick  is  the  only  sound  that  breaks^ 
the  silence.  Presently,  however,  the  sound  of  clattering 
hoofs  is  heard ;  the  master  has  arrived.  It  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  for  him  to  relieve  the  horse  of  the  saddle  and  lead  the 
roadster  to  his  accustomed  stall,  where  a  cratch-full  of  sweet 
hay  will  soon  make  him  forget  his  wearied  limbs.  And  now  the 
minister  knows  there  is  "an  eye  that  waits  his  coming,  and 
grows  brighter  when  he  comes."  After  partaking  of  the  frugal 
supper,  a  characteristic  account  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
when  away,  a  pipe  or  two  of  tobacco,  and  then  both  of  them 
to  rest. 

And  now  for  a  glance  at  !Mr.  Williams's  outward  man,  and  a 
brief  analysis  of  his  mental  and  emotional  qualities,  and  the 
task  of  writing  this  condensed  biography*  of  him,  which  has 
been  entirely  a  "  labour  of  love,"  will  be  finished. 

His  build  was  of  the  pure  Welsh  pattern,  the  trunk  being 
longer  than  the  extremities,  and  its  cucumference,  when  he  wa» 
in  his  prime,  measuring  across  the  naked  skin  46  inches.  So 
lavishly  had  the  building  materials  been  spent  on  the  erection 
of  the  seat  of  the  vitalities  that  there  was  scarcely  enough  left 
to  make  a  fork  for  him,  and  that  was  so  short  that  it  only  served 
to  enable  him  to  retain  his  seat  on  horseback.  It  was  very  easy 
for  a  horse  to  carry  him,  and  after  riding  along  dirty  lanes  the 
soles  of  his  boots  were  as  clean  as  if  they  had  never  been  worn. 

His  head  was  large,  and  all  the  features  so  mobile  that  he 
could  express  every  passing  emotion;  while  the  eyes,  full, 
lustrous,  and  with  strings  so  elastic  that  he  could  turn  them  in 
any  direction  he  chose,  expressed  that  rapt  devotion  seen  in 
portraits  of  Catholic  devotees.  The  voice  was  voluminous,  rich, 
and,  before  he  impaired  it  by  so  much  speaking  in  exposed 
situations,  of  wondrous  compass  and  melody.  His  temperament 
was  mercurial,  impulsive,  and  fiery,  and,  as  the  result,  he  was, 
through  his  impatience  and  volubility,  incapable  of  continuous 
logical,  accurate  thinking.  He  could  declaim  and  describe 
things  admirably  well,  and  was  unmatched  for  his  power  of 
dealing  side  blows. 

He  was  warm-hearted  and  extremely  social,  fond  of  conver- 
sation and  never  tired  of  talking.  Under  the  austere  Puritanic 
exterior  which  marked  his  public  appearances  there  lurked  a 
fund  of  waggery  of  which  those  who  knew  him  only  as  a  public 
speaker  had  no  suspicion.     His  laugh  was  merry  and  ringing, 

*  An  able,  painstaking,  and  very  readable  Welsh  memoir  of  him  has  been 
vubUshed  by  his  successor,  the  Hev.  D.  A  van  Griffiths. 
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like  that  of  children  wild  with  the  excitement  of  play.  He  was 
a  very  hospitable  man,  and,  although  a  rigid  teetotaller  for  forty 
years,  and  stingy  in  his  treatment  of  himself,  he  was  princely 
in  his  conduct  towards  others,  being  absolutely  free  from  the 
bigotry,  littleness  and  meanness  which  characterise  so  many 
total  abstainers. 

He  was  highly  nervous — a  word  would  darken  his  sky,  and 
a  word  would  scatter  every  cloud.  His  moods  were  as  various 
as  the  appearances  of  the  sky  during  the  prevalence  of  April 
showers,  when  gleam  and  gloom  contend  for  the  mastery.  His 
transitions  from  one  state  of  mind  into  another  were  staitlingly 
and  ludicrously  sudden  ;  the  only  unvariable  element  in  his 
nature  being  his  devoutness.  He  was  proverbial  for  his  catholicity 
of  spirit,  and  never  did  say,  and  never  could  endure  said, 
anything  disrespectful  of  good  men,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  sect  or  creed.  His  code  of  interpretation  was  singularly 
generous.  He  never  grew  old — never  could  find  time,  and  seldom 
looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  past — it  was  towards  the  future 
he  looked  with  eager  eyes.  His  married  life  was  a  very  happy 
one.  Mrs.  Williams  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  his  wife,  as  she 
was  largely  endowed  with  qualities  adapted  to  make  her  the  life 
companion  of  one  so  opposite  in  temperament.  She  was  a  sweet- 
tempered  woman,  meek,  gentle  as  a  summer's  eve,  when  there 
is  not  a  breath  to  dally  with  the  sensitive  leaves  of  the  aspen. 
For  upwards  of  sixty  years  did  their  married  life  last ;  and  when, 
in  the  winter  of  1867,  she  was  sent  for  to  the  better  land,  no 
young  man,  suddenly  bereft  of  the  wife  of  his  youth  in  the 
fulness  of  her  beauty  wept  more  bitterly  or  wailed  more  wildly. 
Nearly  blind,  helplessly  confined  to  her  bed,  and  with  impaired 
memory,  he  tended  her  most  tenderly,  and  with  a  devotion 
amounting  to  refined  gallantry.  Sweetheart  is  the  poetic  name 
by  which  many  a  frosty-pated  old  man  in  Breconshire  speaks  of 
his  wife  when  nearly  as  grey  as  himself. 

Mr.  Williams  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1874,  from,  it  is  supposed,  the  rupture  of  a  small  blood  vessel  in 
the  region  of  the  brain,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five  years 
and  seven  months.  The  heavens,  which  often  during  life  behaved 
harshly  towards  him,  were  very  gracious  to  him  on  the  day  of 
his  decease.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  mountain  wind  was 
&st  asleep  in  its  cave,  the  sun  shone  in  its  strength,  the  sum- 
mits of  the  surrounding  hills  loomed  mysteriously  through  the 
haze,  when  his  spirit  fled  to  join  the  "  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect ;"  and  as  it  spread  its  wings  to  ascend  the  celestial 
height,  the  crystal  Dulas,  flowing  hard  by,  sang  his  requiem, 
and,  set  to  its  own  weird  music,  seemed  to  articulate  in  its  own 
fashion  the  well-known,  often  quoted,  and  still  oftener-to-be- 

quoted  couplet, 

"  Men  may  come,  and  men  nuKj  g^^ 
fiat  /go  on  for  ever.'* 
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He  dreaded  the  sunival  of  his  usefulness.  *'  He  was  heard  in 
that  he  feared."  He  died  in  harness,  and  its  buckles  were 
undone  as  noiselessly  as  the  angel  unbarred  and  unlocked  the 
doors  of  the  prison  in  which  Peter  was  confined. 

The  heavens  were  gracious  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  also. 
The  romantic  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  was  flooded  with 
sunshine  and  beauty.  From  afar  came  many  devout  men  to 
carry  him  to  his  burial.  He  was  laid  to  sleep  in  the  grave 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  when  his  wife  died,  and  that 
was  the  very  grave  which,  when  he  had  seen  it,  he  said  he  did  not 
fear,  for  he  had  seen  Calvary  before,  and  Him  who  is  the 
"  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  "  He  fell  on  sleep"  with  his  repu- 
tation— after  so  long  a  sojourn  in  a  world  where  it  is  so  easy  to  go 
astray — as  unstained  as  the  snow  which  descends  on  the  hills  of 
Garth  Madryn. 


OF    HIGH     DEGREE. 


By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  "  Robin  Gray,**  "  A  Heart's 
Problem,"  "In  Honour  Bound,"  *' Queen  of  the  SIeadow," 

"The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI.— Mr.  Rapier's  Confidant. 

Mr.  Rapier  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  man  who  wore  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve.  He  was  so  genial  with  everybody,  so 
pleasant  in  his  conversation,  so  ready  to  render  those  trifling 
services  to  strangers  in  train,  omnibus,  or  steamer  which  make 
enforced  companionship  agreeable,  that  he  picked  up 
acquaintances  everywhere. 

He  was  a  favourite  at  the  Cosmos,  and  he  made  it  a  rule  to  be 
in  the  club  some  part  of  every  day ;  when  in  town  he  might  be 
said  to  live  at  the  club.  At  luncheon  time  he  had  obtained  a 
kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  a  seat  at  the  table  in  the  bay 
window  looking  down  St.  James-street.  He  was  known  to 
almost  every  member,  familiar  with  many,  and  yet  if  anybody 
had  been  asked  who  and  what  he  was  the  answer  would  have 
been : 

"  Can't  say.  He's  a  first-rate  hand  at  whist,  and  plays  billiards 
like  Cook  and  Roberts.  Must  have  private  means,  but  fancy  he 
has  something  to  do  with  some  foreign  Government.  He's  a 
capital  fellow. 

Beyond  this  vague  idea  of  Lewis  Rapier's  position  nothing  was 
known,  except  that  he  had  been  proposed  to  the  club  by  a  general, 
and  seconded  by  a  well-known  physician,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee. 

But  the  question  had  been  very  rarely  asked  formerly,  and  was 
never  asked  now.     There  he  was,  a  prominent  part  of  the  club, 
taking  much  interest  in  new  members,  and  helping  to  make 
them  feel  at  home  in  as  short  a  space  as  possible.    Tbw^  \}cl<^x^ 
were  numbers  who  called  him  theix  fiieiid)  widi  xie^^x  \[Xiwv35gc!^ 

U  2 
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of  inquiring  into  his  private  affairs.  His  age  was  another 
unquestioned  mystery  :  every  one  supposed  he  was  about  thirty, 
and  knew  that  he  must  be  forty-iive  at  least — although  he 
might  have  been  seventy,  if  judged  by  events  to  which  he  wa& 
able  to  refer  as  from  personal  exj^erience.  He  openly  professed 
to  enjoy  the  fun  of  this  mystery  about  his  age,  and  would 
playfully  call  himself  "  the  old  man  of  the  sea." 

Although  he  had  many  friends  and  acquaintances.  Air.  liapier 
had  only  one  Confidant ;  but  to  that  one  he  trusted  his  inmost 
thoughts  and  consulted  him  about  every  act  of  his  life.  He 
found  that  Confidant  in  the  mirror  of  whatever  room  he  happened 
to  occupy,  but  they  held  closest  counsel  in  his  chambers  in 
Duke-street. 

There  they  were  face  to  face  at  this  moment ;  he  holding  a 
small  packet  of  letters  in  his  hand  whilst  he  looked  inquiringly 
at  his  other  self. 

He  was  speaking  very  slowly,  as  if  desirous  of  impressing  every 
word  upon  the  understanding  of  his  interlocutor. 

*'  I  have  come  up  expressly  to  find  these  letters.  I  return 
by  an  early  train  and  place  them  in  her  hands.  They  are  all 
that  I  can  find,  and  as  one  of  them  would  certainly  be  disagreeable 
reading  for  Mr.  Meredith  she  will  perhaps  believe  me.  Whether 
or  not,  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  satisfy  her ;  and  it  is  enough  to  make 
her  trust  me,  seeing  that  the  success  of  my  project  will  suit 
herself  better  than  anything  else  could  do.  She  >vill  stick  to  her 
bargain,  and  play  her  part  ynih  well  prompting.  Helping  me  for 
her  own  interest  will  give  me  something  of  my  old  place  of 
importance  in  her  thoughts." 

He  paused  to  consider.  He  smiled  hopefully,  and  his  Confidant 
smiled.  He  tapped  the  packet  with  his  finger,  and  went  on. 
**  The  money  is  settled  absolutely  on  herself,  Dottridge  has 
no  power  to  recall  it.  Well  !  I^et  us  take  ever3rthing  into 
account;  do  not  let  us  blink  anything.  Miss  Kuth  knows 
nothing  of  her  little  fortune,  and  I  dare  say  if  we  make  a  match 
of  it  he   will  increase   the   amount  in   remembrance   of  my 


services." 


He  tiuned  the  packet  over  in  his  hand  imtil  he  saw  the 
Confidant  nodding  approvingly,  as  if  saying,  "  Go  on,  you  are 
doing  fairly  well." 

**  We  are  not  to  shirk  anything,  mind  you  ;  we  are  to  look  at 
the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  side  of  your  prospects.  The  best 
general  always  spends  more  thought  on  the  points  where  he  niay 
be  beaten  than  on  those  where  victory  is  most  probable. 

**  Miss  Ruth  may  prove  obstinate,  and,  in  spite  of  the  faithless- 
ness of  her  swain,  prefer  single  cursedness  to  a  union  with  even 
such  an  eligible  partner  as  you,  my  friend.    Well !    What  should 
happen  then  ?" 
Ills  expression  became  sexious,  and  lot  ^.  1x10x11^x1.^^  \i\%  brows 
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<;ontracted,  as  if  he  were  looking  at  an  enemy  in  fence,  and 
trying  tx)  make  out  what  his  next  move  might  be.  The 
countenance  cleared  again. 

"  In  that  case,  Stephen  Meredith  might  find  an  opportunity 
provided  for  him  to  take  a  second  wife.  .  .  Disagreeable? 
Certainly,  and  no  one  w^ould  lament  the  necessity  should  it  arise 
more  than  you  would,  my  friend.  But  we  cannot  have  everything 
perfectly  smooth  in  this  world,  and  we  can  only  hope  for  the 
best.  .  .  Yes,  she  shall  have  the  letters,  and  I  think  Miss 
Suth  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  drive  her  from  her  home." 

He  put  the  letters  in  his  pocket,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  It  is  almost  train  time.  There  is  only  one  thing  more  we 
have  to  settle.  What  does  Dottridge  mean  by  this  mysterious 
trip  to  Australia  ?  Seems  to  have  done  him  good,  too,  in  spite 
of  the  wreck.  .  .  Bassnett  knows  nothing.  Could  it  be  only 
as  a  forlorn  hope  of  recovering  health,  and  taking  advantage  of 
her  going  at  the  same  time,  so  that  he  might  be  sure  of  a  careful 
nurse  on  the  voyage  ?  But  why  then  make  such  a  profound 
secret  of  it  ?     It  can't  be  that  he  is  in  love  with  her  himself  I'* 

Mr.  Rapier  laughed  outright  at  the  absurdity  of  this  idea. 

"  Well,  then,  even  if  he  is,  it  would  only  be  a  question  whether 
to  help  him  forward  on  his  journey  to  the  village  churchyard  or 
to  wait  and  marry  his  widow.     By  Jove,  that  would  be  excellent  !^^ 

Much  amused  by  this  droll  speculation,  Mr.  Rapier  took  leave 
of  his  Confidant,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Liverpool -street 
station  to  take  train  back  to  Dunthorpe. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII.— The  Other  Side. 

Stephen  went  away  after  she  had  given  that  promise  to  write 
at  once,  and  he  did  not  understand  at  the  time  the  meaning  of 
the  smUe  and  the  little  hysterical  laugh  with  which  the  worcls 
were  spoken.  When  one  desires  to  do  right,  and  has  a  fixed  idea 
of  how  it  is  to  be  done,  it  is  most  difficult  to  comprehend  that 
another  person  may  see  quite  a  dififerent  way  of  doing  it,  and 
misapprehend  the  motives  which  have  directed  the  choice  of 
your  method.  This  result  of  conscientious  conviction  is  often 
stigmatised  as  "  pig-headedness." 

But  "  pig-headedness"  or  not,  the  motive  which  actuated  him 
was  pure  and  brave  and  noble.  Love,  the  Angel  directing- 
thought  and  action  to  their  highest  purposes,  could  never 
become  to  him  Love,  the  Fiend  leading  through  the  perfumed 
paths  of  base  selfish  indulgence  to  misery.  His  love  taught 
him  to  desire  to  make  Dahlia  happy,  even  for  Ruth's  sake.  He 
believed  that  he  should  attain  that  end  most  directly  by  proving 
to  her  that  his  duty  would  make  him  faithful  to  \i<&T  V^<:»x>afeV«t 
love  was  pure,  and  he  wished  to  be  N?ott\vj  oil  \V;.    "IVi^  x^««5^V^ 
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could  not  and  did  not  speculate  upon,  because  that  depended  on 
Dahlia  herself,  and  he  trusted  her  to  be  inspired  by  his  own 
npirit — not  to  cry  for  what  was  unattainable,  but  to  accept  the 
inevitable  and  conform  to  its  conditions. 

"  Poor  fool,"  the  wise  observer  will  exclaim,  **  to  think  that 
human  nature  in  not  more  subject  to  its  passions  than  to  its 
discretion !" 

The  wise  observer  is  right.  What  a  pity  it  is  we  can  never 
be  HO  wise  about  our  own  affairs  as  about  those  of  other  people. 

What  woman  will  accept  duty  in  the  place  of  love?  How 
many  submit  to  the  neglect  of  all  duty  so  long  as  there  is  a 
pretence  of  love.  Dahlia  was  one  of  the  many.  She  could  have 
borne  anything  more  easily  than  the  knowledge  that  he  cared 
more  for  another  than  for  her — ill-temper,  indifference, 
dnmkenness  even,  rather  than  that. 

»She  resented  being  treated  like  a  child  whose  feelings  could 
be  satisfied  with  soft  words  and  promises  of  sweetmeats,  whilst 
she  was  placed  outside  the  real  life  of  the  man. 

When  she  gjive  that  promise  to  write  at  once  to  Ruth  she  had 
no  definite  idea  of  what  she  would  write ;  but  there  was  a  \'ague 
fancy  in  her  mind  of  doing  something  vicious  that  would  make 
Ruth,  and  Stephen  too,  suffer  anguish  akin  to  her  own. 

8he  had  been  impressed  by  his  sorrow;  astonished  and 
relieved  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  reproach ;  and  a  spirit 
of  gentleness  had  taken  possession  of  her.  She  would  be  good 
and  kind  to  him ;  she  would  make  up  for  all  he  had  lost — or 
fancied  he  hjid  lost-  -  if  a  woman's  devotion  could  do  it.  He 
should  never  hear  an  upbraiding  word  from  her.  She  would 
watch  his  humours  and  tune  her  own  moods  to  harmony  with 
them.  She  would  be  so  faithful  to  all  his  wishes  that  he  should 
himself  acknowledge  by-and-bye  that  he  had  found  in  her  his 
true  hel])mate. 

And  then  at  the  first  trial  of  these  wise  resolves  they  were 
swept  away  by  the  jealous  passion  of  the  mere  woman. 

All  preceding  circumstances  were  forgotten.  She  hated  Ruth  ; 
she  hated  Stephen.     We  hate  most  where  we  love  most. 

She  could  not  see  the  necessity  there  was  to  hold  her  own 
place  now  by  making  large  allowance  for  the  unhappy  position 
in  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  rerard  to  Ruth,  and  by  waiting- 
patiently  until  the  first  pain  and  awkwardness  of  realising  it  had 
passed.  She  did  not,  of  course,  say  so  to  herself  in  as  many  words, 
but  her  emotions  were  stirred  by  the  unfortunate  theory  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  pain  or  awkwardness ;  that  she  was  as  good 
SB  Ruth,  and  she  had  the  right  to  demand  his  first  consideration. 
As  it  was  he  showed  no  consideration  for  her,  or  he  would  be 
eager  to  keep  Ruth  far  away,  knowing  that  her  presence  would 
be  a  constant  reminder  that  she,  Dahlia,  was  his  wife  only  in 
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With  that  vicious  feeling'' upon  her  she  arranged  her  dress 
with  special  care.  She  would  write,  as  she  had  said,  at  once. 
She  would  see  what  Ruth  would  do  now  ;  and  then ? 

She  did  not  know  what  then ;  and  there  came  a  feeling  of  great 
loneliness  as  she  dimly  realised  that  she  was  turning  away  from 
the  only  human  creature  in  whom  her  better  nature  could  find 
rest  and  strength. 

She  had  never  known  what  friendship  was.  Gay,  flippant, 
free  of  speech  and  manner,  she  knew  many  people  with  whom 
she  might  talk  and  amuse  herself.  But  that  species  of  cunning 
which  maintains  a  petty  secretiveness  under  an  exterior  of 
guilelessness  prevented  her  from  having  confidence  in  anybody 
in  the  whole  world  except  Stephen.  There  was  Mrs.  Meredith, 
of  course,  and  there  were  the  girls ;  but  she  could  not  trust  any 
of  them.  She  listened  to  all  their  little  secrets  and  grievances, 
gave  sympathy  and  fairly  good  counsel,  but  she  gave  nothing 
more.  There  was  only  Stephen,  and  now  she  had  lost  confidence 
in  him. 

When  that  sense  of  utter  loneliness  creeps  upon  one  who  is 
surrounded  by  seeming  prosperity,  it  is  more  terrible  to  bear 
and  to  think  of  than  when  misfortune  gives  some  excuse  for  the 
desertion  of  friends. 

But  it  was  Ruth  who  was  taking  him  away.  Ruth  was 
her  enemy;  had  she  not  returned  they  would  have  been 
happy. 

And  she  knew  that  quite  well ;  she  knew  that  she  ought  never 
to  have  returned  to  Kemerton  to  destroy  the  peace  of  Derewood 
Grange. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  was  her  helpless  cry  ;  and  then  she  grew 
angry  with  Stephen  again. 

There  would  have  been  no  need  to  ask  that  question  if  he  had 
not  made  the  declaration  in  the  Green  Lane,  which  placed  an 
eternal  barrier  between  him  and  his  wife. 

She  went  down  to  the  boudoir,  and  took  a  seat  at  her  pretty 
little  writing  table.  Ever3rthing  on  it  and  about  it  was  pretty. 
There  was  not  a  spot  of  ink  on  the  silver  inkstand,  not  a  speck 
of  dust  on  any  of  the  numerous  dainty  ornaments  which  were 
tastefully  ranged  on  the  table,  like  fairy  guards  on  the  richly 
mounted  coromandal  desk.  Her  fancy  for  rich  perfumes  was 
evident  here  too,  and  the  whole  arrangements  appeared  to  be 
those  which  were  appropriate  only  to  the  composition  of  the 
most  tender  billet-doux. 

She  took  the  finest  notepaper  and  began  her  epistle. 

"  My  Dearest—" 

Yes.     She  would  say  "  My  Dearest  Ruth."     The  irony  could 
not  be  misunderstood  if  the  woman  had  any  of  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  womanhood,  and  at  any  rate  she  enjoyed  it  herself* 
My  dearest  Ruth, 


it 
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**  You  must  have  been  greatly  amazed,  and  angry  perhaps,  at 
first  to  find  that—'' 

What  nonsense  it  was  to  say  that  she  was  angry  because  she 
met  Stephen  instead  of  her !  There  was  no  irony  in  that  —only 
silliness,  at  which  Ruth  could  smile  as  she  read. 

Dahlia  tore  up  the  sheet  and  began  anew.  She  wrote  only  a 
few  lines  in  the  same  strain,  and  again  tore  up  the  paper.  She 
could  not  satisfy  herself.  She  wanted  to  write  such  a  note  as, 
read  by  Stephen,  would  appear  to  his  trusting  nature  a  very 
kindly  and  generous  one,  whilst,  read  by  Ruth,  every  word 
should  sting  with  its  satire  and  reproach. 

She  tore  up  several  sheets  of  pai>er.  She  bit  the  end  of  the 
pen  as  she  stared  at  another  blank  sheet ;  then  she  rose 
impatiently  and  went  to  the  window.  Against  the  dull  sky  of 
the  cold  afternoon  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees  outside  appeared 
to  form  a  huge  spider's  web  in  which  she  was  caught,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  escape. 

A  servant  came  to  light  the  lamps,  and  at  the  same  time 
brought  a  letter. 

"  When  did  this  come  ?"  inquired  Dahlia,  recognising  with 
some  surprise  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Dottridge. 

*'  Only  this  minute,  ma'am,  and  the  man  is  waiting  for  an 
answer.  And  if  you  please,  ma'am,  Mr.  Rapier  has  come  back, 
and  asks  if  you  can  see  him." 

Rapier! — was  he  to  be  always  at  her  elbow  when  her  evil 
passions  were  in  the  ascendant  ?  She  had  hoped  that  he  would 
not  return  that  day,  for  she  had  understood  that  he  was  going 
to  Kemerton.  Now  she  was  not  sure  whether  she  was  pleased 
or  sorry  that  he  had  returned.  He  of  course  would  answer  that 
question,  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  if  she  were  to  ask  him. 

She  preser\'ed  her  8elf-i)Osession  as  she  bade  the  servant  wait. 

Mr.  Dottridge's  note  was  brief,  but  it  was  all  written  by  his 
own  hand — a  fact  which  puzzled  as  well  as  amazed  hex. 

**  My  Dear  Dahlia, 
'*  I  would  like  you  and  Stephen  to  come  over  to  see  me  to-morrow.     There 
will  be  luncheon  at  half -past  one,  and  we  can  have  a  little  chat  afterwards. 

*•  Yours  truly, 

"  BL  DOTTBinGK." 

Mr.  Dottridge  was  proud  of  never  having  subscribed  himself 
anything  but  "  Yours  truly,"  because  it  was  a  commonplace 
which  everybody  understood  meant  nothing. 

Dahlia  wrote  a  few  lines  accepting  the  invitation,  and  then 
she  wrote  to  Ruth ;  but  the  epistle  was  quite  different  from 
what  she  had  intended  it  to  be.     All  she  said  vras  : 

"  I  intended  to  write  you  an  explanation  of  what  occurred  to-day ;  but  as  I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow  it  can  be  done  more  satisfactorily  in  converMtion." 

This,  with  the  usual  preliminary  address  and  conclusion,  was 
what  ber  much-meditated  letter  came  tx>  «.t  lasL 
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"  Give  these  to  the  man,"  she  said,  handing  the  two  notes  to 
the  servant,  "  and  tell  Mr.  Eiipier  I  am  at  liberty  to  see  him." 

Although  she  could  not  at  a  moment's  notice  hide  the  traces 
of  the  agitation  she  had  been  suffering  that  afternoon,  she  was 
able  to  shade  the  lamps  so  that  her  fece  was  in  shadow :  her 
voice  and  manner  were  now  under  complete  control. 

Eapier  entered  in  his  quiet  way,  and  the  door  closed  behind 
him. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  bother  you,  Mrs.  Meredith,"  he  said,  placing 
the  packet  of  letters  on  the  table,  **  but  I  was  anxious  to  satisfy 
you  as  quickly  as  possible  that  I  was  in  earnest  about  these 
things." 

He  pointed  to  the  packet,  and  in  her  impulsive  way  she 
snatched  it  up  at  once,  showing  her  eagerness  to  possess  it,  and 
the  importance  she  attached  to  it,  in  spite  of  her  determination 
to  be  as  cool  and  deliberate  as  Rapier  himself.  She  was  instantly 
conscious  of  the  weakness  thus  indicated,  and  tried  to  pass  it  off 
with  an  affected  laugh,  but  seeing  him  smile  she  cast  aside  her 
affectation  and  said  frankly,  if  somewhat  petulantly  : 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  them.     Thank  you.     Are  they  all  here  ?" 

"  All  that  I  possess,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  have 
spent  the  whole  forenoon  in  searching  the  few  places  where 
an3rthing  of  yours  might  have  been  preserved,  and  this  is  all  I 
can  discover.  Should  more  turn  up  at  any  time  they  will  be 
delivered  to  you  at  once.  You  can  trust  me  in  this,  since  it  is 
my  interest  to  do  everything  in  my  i)ower  to  please  you.  That 
is  the  guarantee  for  my  good  faith." 

She  scanned  his  face  closely.  She  fancied  that  she  was  only 
searching  for  some  indication  of  his  innermost  thoughts ;  but 
she  was  also  revealing  to  him  the  craving  of  her  distracted  mind 
for  someone  to  help  her. . 

"  On  that  guarantee  I  can  and  do  trust  you,"  she  said,  satisfied. 

He  bowed. 

"  Self-interest  is  always  the  surest  ground  for  trust.  Keeping 
that  principle  in  mind,  will  you  permit  me  to  tell  you  what  I 
see  in  your  face  ?" 

"  Do  not  waste  compliments  upon  me.  Reserve  them,  if  they 
are  of  any  use,  for  Aer." 

"  I  mean  to  reserve  them,  for  I  shall  require  all  the  sweet 
phrases  my  vocabulary  can  be  compounded  into  for  her  ear. 
But  I  thought  it  was  understood  that  you  and  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  compliments  now." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  had  forgotten." 

**  You  need  not  fear  that.  The  position  is  too  serious  for  both 
of  us  to  allow  any  waste  of  words.  What  I  see,  then,  is  that  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  you  since  we  spoke  together  in 
this  room  last  night." 

"  No  doubt — ^I  have  been  thinking." 
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"  Yes,  and  you  have  been  discovering  and  doing.  I  am  not 
gifted  with  the  iK)wer  of  clairvoyance,  but  I  see  as  clearly  as  if 
I  were  that  you  have  had  proofs  of  the  impossibility  of  there 
being  happiness  between  you  and  your  husband  so  long  as  Ruth 
Clark  is  a  free  woman." 

'*  I  have,"  she  muttered,  bitterly,  turning  away  from  him  to 
hide  the  fierce  tears  of  chagrin  which  started  to  her  eyes  in  spite 
of  every  eflFort  to  restrain  them. 

**  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  me  any  explanation  beyond  what 
you  may  think  it  desirable  to  give  for  your  own  sake.  But  it 
would  be  of  service  to  us  both  if  you  could  tell  me  that  I  am 
right  in  surmising  that  they  have  already  met." 

She  nodded.  She  had  been  using  a  handkerchief  to  w^ipe  her 
eyes ;  now  she  was  unconsciously  wringing  it  as  if  it  were  some 
reptile  she  wanted  to  kill. 

"  I  thought  so,  and  you  have  seen  them.  Well,  I  am  pleased, 
ior  that  should  convince  you  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  prompt 
action  on  your  part  and  mine.  It  should  also  enable  you  to  do 
something  which,  I  believe,  will  help  me  to  help  you,  although  I 
am  not  at  this  moment  prepared  to  tell  you  exactly  how,  because 
I  do  not  yet  know  myself." 

«  TeU  me  what  it  is." 

There  was  no  doubting  the  tone  in  which  that  was  said  :  the 
"something"  would  be  very  vile  indeed  if  she  would  not  do  it. 

"It  is  such  a  trifle  that  you  may  fancy  it  is  only  a  jest  of 


mine." 


*'  I  do  not  think  that  even  you  would  jest  with  me  in  my 
present  state.  Matters  are  too  serious  to  allow  time  for  any 
sport." 

"  That  is  my  case  precisely ;  we  are  both  too  much  in  earnest ^ 
and  have  too  much  at  stake,  to  find  any  time  for  amusement. 
But  we  must  act  quietly.  You  have  promised  me  your  help, 
and  I  believe  you  can  give  it  very  effectively  by  a  very  simple 
act." 

**  Tell  me  what  it  is,"  she  repeated,  impatiently. 

**  I  have  given  you  these  letters  back,"  he  went  on,  undisturbed 
by  her  irritability ;  "  and  now  I  want  you  to  write  another  to 


me. 


**Toyou?" 

**  Yes,  but  it  is  only  a  line,  and  one  which  may  be  shown  to 
anybody.  I  am  known  to  be  an  old  friend  of  yours,  and  to  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  arrangements  for  your  settlement 
in  life.  There  is  nothing  more  natural  under  these  circumstances 
than  that  being  in  trouble  you  should  tell  me  so  and  seek  my 
advice,  as  you  cannot  have  your  guardian's." 

**  He  has  invited  me  to  Kemerton  to-morrow." 

"  Ah !  •  •  •"  Rapier  reflected  for  a  moment.  Then : 
^Tbat  may  be  all  the  better,  and  yo\it  iiotb  mil  e;ck»blQ  me  to 
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get  at  the  meaning  of  some  things  which  at  present  are  not 
clear  to  me.     Will  you  give  it  ?" 

She  searched  his  face  again,  anxious  to  £Eithom  his  design ; 
but  he  was  able  to  meet  her  gaze  quite  frankly;  for  he  had 
explained  his  design  truly,  and  if  he  had  not  told  her  how  he 
was  to  carry  it  into  effect  it  was  for  the  reason  given — namely, 
he  did  not  yet  know  himself. 

She  went  back  slowly  to  the  pretty  writing-table,  and  took  up 
the  pen.  With  her  elbow  on  the  desk  she  rested  her  aching 
brow  on  the  disengaged  hand  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  will  write  what  you  wish  me  to  say." 

*'  It  would  be  best  to  come  from  yourself,"  he  replied,  observing 
her  curiously. 

This  was  the  docility  of  despair,  and  she  was  evidently  ready 
to  outstrip  him  in  anything  he  might  attempt  with  the  object 
of  taking  Buth  away,  so  that  her  influence  over  Stephen's  mind 
might  cease. 

"  Dictate,"  she  answered  mechanically ;  "  I  am  not  able  to 
think." 

"  As  you  will.  We  must  make  it  as  short  as  possible.  Begin 
in  the  usual  friendly  way.     *  Dear  Mr.  Rapier.'  " 

"  Dear  Mr.  Rapier,"  she  echoed,  as  she  traced  the  words  ;  but 
there  was  not  the  least  expression  in  the  echo. 

"  Then  I  think  the  rest  should  be  to  this  effect — *  I  am  in 
great  distress,'  full  stop." 

"...     distress^  full  stop." 

"  *  Although  Mr.  Dottridge  has  come  home  again,  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  seek  his  advice,  and  I  am  constrained ' — No,  don't  put 
that  in  :  it  is  too  forced.  Say — *  but  I  must  have  some  impartial 
person  to  advise  me.  Can  you  do  it  ?  You  are  aware  of  the 
great  influence  Ruth  Clark  had  over  my  husband  before  she 
went  away  from  Kemertx)n.  You  cannot  understand  with  what 
pain  I  write  that  now  she  is  here  again  her  influence  is  as  great 
as  ever '  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  she  cried  sharply,  and  looking 
round  fiercely. 

After  a  brief  pause  he  answered  gravely : 

"Your  manner  of  asking  the  question  proves  that  it  is  so.. 
If  I  am  wrong — if  you  do  not  believe  that  her  influence  is  a» 
great  as  ever,  do  not  write  it." 

The  flush  which  had  overspread  her  face  faded,  leaving  it  pale. 
She  grew  sick  as  she  heard  that  cruel  declaration  in  Green 
Lane  repeated — 

"  No  woman  can  ever  hold  your  place  in  my  life !" 

Stifling  a  sob,  she  pressed  her  brow  with  her  hand  again 
and  wrote  the  words  Rapier  had  dictated. 

**  Ready  ?  .  .  Then  you  should  add — '  We  were  so  happy 
together ;  and  now  I  can  only  see  miaety  lot  \3A  ^*   \  ^^siiX 
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know  what  to  do.  Can  you — can  anyone  help  me  ?' — Now  if 
you  sign  your  full  name,  *  Dahlia  Mer^ith,'  I  think  that  letter 
will  enable  me  to  do  you  the  greatest  service  you  can  desire,  and 
.serve  myself  at  the  same  time." 

She  folded  the  paper  and  gave  it  to  him  without  inquiring  in 
what  manner  he  purposed  using  it. 

"  When  shall  I  hear  from  you  ?"  was  all  she  asked. 

**As  soon  as  there  is  anything  to  report — to-morrow  night, 
probably ;  the  day  following,  certainly.  Take  courage  ;  I  think 
I  see  my  way  to  accomplish  all  we  desire." 

"  I  hope  so.     I  will  thank  you — afterwards." 

She  took  no  note  of  his  going.  With  arms  crossed  on  the  desk, 
and  head  bowed  upon  them,  she  remained  a  long  time.  It  was 
nearly  the  dinner  hour  when  she  rose — calm  now  and  with  dry 
eyes,  but  feeling  very  faint. 

She  went  into  the  dining-room.  The  table  was  laid,  but  there 
was  no  one  present  yet.  She  opened  the  sideboard ;  poured 
some  liquid  resembling  pale  sherry  into  a  glass,  and  having 
mixed  it  with  water  drank  it. 

Her  eyes  brightened ;  her  cheeks  flushed ;  she  was  stronger 
now.  She  looked  defiantly  around,  and  if  Ruth  had  been  there 
she  would  have  mocked  her,  and  triumphed  over  her.  She 
would  be  weak  no  longer ;  there  should  be  no  pitiful  cries  for 
help — for  love.  She  would  stand  upon  her  rights.  She  had 
brought  fortune  and  ease  to  him  and  his  family.  They  owed 
her  gratitude  and  respect;  and  she  would  have  both.  They 
were  hers  by  right. 

Ruth  and  Stephen  should  soon  find  that  they  had  no  silly 
child  to  play  with,  but  a  strong,  determined  woman  cajmble  of 
defending  herself  if  he  failed  to  defend  her. 

Poor  Dahlia ;  she  had  found  the  false,  insidious  comforter — 

the  implacable  and  always  victorious  foe  of  happiness. 

******* 

Accustomed  as  they  were  to  Dahlia's  whimsical  moods,  Mrs. 
Meredith  senior  and  the  girls  were  much  surprised  by  her 
excited  and  curious  manner  that  evening.  Stephen  was 
distressed  by  it,  attributing  it — rightly  enough  to  a  certain  extent 
— to  her  thoughts  about  Ruth. 

She  spoke  of  her  jestingly  as  the  shipwrecked  heroine  of  the 
Eucalyptus,  and  throwing  Mr.  Dottridge's  note  to  him,  she  said : 

"  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  whether  or  not  you  would 
accept  the  invitation.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  would,  as 
you  would  see  our  dear  friend  again ;  and  I  have  written  to  tell 
ner  when  we  meet  we  can  have  a  chat  about  things  in  general, 
and  that  will  of  course  include  your  request  that  she  should 
£Eivour  us  with  a  visit.  That  will  be  a  treat  for  us  all— only  you 
must  take  care,  Stephen,  that  she  does  not  firighten  us  too  much 
mth  the  harrowing  details  of  her  adventuie^  " 
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"  I  should  imagine  that  she  will  not  like  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject  on  her  own  account,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  never  be  able  to  regard  it  as  one  to  jest  about." 

"  Oh,  but  there  will  be  no  jesting.  We  will  all  put  on  our 
Sunday  faces,  and  if  it  would  please  you  we  can  manage  to 
produce  a  few  tears  on  the  occasion.  I  should  have  thought, 
however,  that  we  had  had  enough  of  tears,  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  merry,  not  melancholy,  when  oiur  dearest  friend  has  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  drowning." 

He  tried  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation,  but  Dahlia 
perversely  returned  to  it  again  and  again. 

After  dinner  the  mother  found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to- 
her  alone. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night,  Dahlia  ?"  she  inquired 
anxiously.     "  You  are  not  like  yourself.     Are  you  not  haj^py  ?'^ 

*'  Happy  I — how  could  I  be  otherwise  ?  Did  I  not  smile 
enough  and  laugh  enough  to  prove  how  happy  I  am  ?  Why, 
Stephen  thought  I  was  too  happy  !" 

"  Now,  child,  you  are  worrying  your  poor  head  about  Ruth. 
You  must  not  do  that.  You  might  have  had  reason  to  do  it — 
and  I  would  have  done  it,  too — if  she  had  come  back  before  the 
wedding.     But  as  she  didn't,  you  have  no  cause  to  worrit." 

*'  No — no  cause  at  all ;  and  I  am  quite  happy  !" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII.— Forbidden  Ground. 

When  Rapier  arrived  at  Kemerton  he  was  shown  at  once  to 
Mr.  Dottridge's  room.  They  had  many  subject*  to  discuss,  but 
the  first  question  asked  was  in  reference  to  Ruth's  telegram  from 
Sydney. 

"  I  imderstand,"  said  Mr.  Dottridge,  who  had  resumed  some 
of  the  outward  signs  of  being  still  an  invalid,  and  his  eyes  were 
shaded.  "  I  understand  that  the  telegram  requested  that  the 
news  should  be  communicated  to  all  friends.  How  was  it 
tliat  Meredith  heard  nothing  about  it  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  is  Miss  Clark  who  is  anxious  on  that  point  ?'*^ 
answered  Rapier,  smiling,  and  wondering  within  himself  more 
and  more  why  Dottridge  should  keep  up  with  him  the  farce  of 
])retending  to  have  met  Ruth  again  only  after  her  return  to 
England. 

*'Yes,  but  I  also  wish  to  understand  it.  Did  the  message 
arrive  before  the  marriage  ?" 

**  It  did,  but  only  a  few  days.  It  could  not  have  stopped  the 
proceedings,  and  it  certainly  would  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
vexation  to  everybody  here.  Taking  that  into  account,  and 
especially  considering  that  you  had  been  particularly  aiodo\^&  Vv 
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bring  about  this  match,  I  took  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
saying  nothing  about  the  telegram.  1  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  I  was  doing  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  everybody  under 
the  circumstances.     I  trust  you  agree  with  me." 

*^  Not  altogether.  I  was  desirous  that  they  should  be  brought 
to  see  the  advantages  of  their  union.  I  did  not  mean  to  force 
them  into  it,  only  to  offer  them  inducement." 

**  Well,  you  have  done  nothing  more  ;  but  you  evidently  attach 
more  importance  to  the  telegram  than  I  did.  You  cannot 
imagine  that  they  would  have  stopped  f  he  wedding  after  the 
banns  had  been  read  and  all  the  arrangements  completed  ?" 

"  Miss  Clark  thinks  it  possible  that  he  would  have  drawn  back.'* 

**Then  she  has  a  poorer  opinion  of  Meredith  than  I  have. 
She  must  have  spoken  without  reflection  when  she  said  that. 
I  am  sure  she  is  too  good-natured  to  wish  you  or  me  to  have 
caused  the  pain  which  the  announcement  of  her  safety  would 
have  produced  at  that  time.  They  were  melancholy  enough  as 
it  was,  but  they  were  contented,  and  it  would  have  been  brutal  to 
have  interfered  with  them." 

"  You  must  explain  the  course  adopted  to  Miss  Clark  herself." 

"  Certainly.  Can  I  see  her  at  once  ?  I  undertake  to  satisfy 
her." 

"  At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  her  that  the 
blame  does  not  rest  with  me." 

"  That  is  easily  done.  Of  course  she  is  aware  that  you  have 
been  away  all  the  time  ?" 

This  was  said  carelessly,  as  if  it  were  probable  that  Dottridge 
had  not  yet  explained  to  Ruth  how  matters  stood  during  her 
absence. 

"  She  knows  everything  .  .  .  Are  you  positive  that  the 
news  of  her  safety  would  not  have  stopped  the  marriage  ?" 

"  Quite  positive.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  likes  Dahlia, 
Meredith  would  have  been  a  bankrupt  but  for  her  fortune,  and 
your  generosity,  which  I  reckon  as  part  of  her  fortune." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  would  have  allowed  the 
consideration  of  the  money  to  have  an  influence  on  his  decision  ?" 

Rapier  noted  the  subdued  eagerness  with  which  that  was 
spoken,  and  the  wish  that  he  should  answer  "  yes." 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  man — and  especially  one  in  straits 
—  whose  decision  would  not  be  influenced  by  a  fortune  ?" 

"  There  may  be  such  men,"  said  Dottridge,  meditatively. 

Mr.  Rapier  mentally  observed : 

"  He  is  in  love,  and  is  fancying  that  he  could  be  indifferent 
to  fortune  on  her  account !     Whew ! " 

He  said  aloud — 

'*  There  are  such  men  in  fiction,  but  nowhere  else." 

Dottridge  did  not  appear  to  have  observed  the  comment,  as  he 
,0aquired,  dreamily^ 
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"Are  they  happy  ?" 

Rapier  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  a  slight  motion 
with  his  hands,  as  if  he  were  putting  something  away  from  him. 

"  They  were  jogging  along  excellently,  and  would  have  turned 
out  a  model  couple;  but  this  resurrection  of  Miss  Clark  has 
upset  everything.  I  dare  say  they  will  be  all  right  again  as  soon 
as  they  have  got  over  the  first  shock  of  jealousy  on  her  part  and 
disappointment  on  his.  I  saw  her  this  afternoon,  and  she  is 
badly  cut  up.  I  have  only  once  seen  a  woman  look  so  utterly 
dejected  and  weary  of  life,  and  that  was  her  mother,  when  you 
sent  me — " 

"  Stop ! "  ejaculated  Dottridge,  sternly,  and  his  voice  was  so 
strong  that  Rapier  was  amazed.  "That  subject  is  forbidden, 
now  more  than  ever." 

"  Pardon,  it  was  a  momentary  slip — the  resemblance  was  so 
striking." 

"You  can  see  Miss  Clark  now,"  said  Mr.  Dottridge  coldly. 
**  When  you  return  you  can  give  me  your  report  of  all  that  has 
been  going  on  in  my  absence." 

"I  shall  be  with  you  again  in  half  an  hour." 

Rapier  was  satisfied  on  two  points :  that  his  chief  had  thoughts 
of  matrimony,  and  that  the  memory  of  Dahlia's  mother  could  still 
be  made  to  sting  him. 

He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  would  prosper  in  his  own 
designs. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX.— The  State  of  the  Case. 

Mr.  Rapier  went  into  the  drawing-room  quite  cheerfully.  He 
held  in  his  possession — thanks  to  his  own  genius  of  forethought 
— the  means  of  satisfying  Ruth  that  he  had  acted  wisely  and  even 
generously  in  keeping  silent  about  her  telegram,  which  could 
only  have  wrought  mischief  had  he  made  its  contents  known  at 
the  time  of  its  arrival. 

Bi-assey  came  to  him  with  this  message — 

"  JNIiss  Clark's  compliments,  and  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
excuse  her,  as  she  is  engaged  at  present." 

"  Very  well.  Say  to  Miss  Clark  that  I  will  wait  her  pleasure 
here,  as  it  is  important  that  I  should  see  her  before  returning  to 
Mr.  Dottridge." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Brassey  proceeded  willingly  to  obey  him,  for,  like  all  the 
servants  of  Kemerton  and  elsewhere,  he  not  only  respected  Mr. 
Rapier  but  liked  him. 

^'  He  is  such  a  free  outspoken  gentleman,  and  has  such  pleasant 
ways,"  was  the  old  butler's  opinion.     "  Not  to  reckon  that  the 
master  knows  the  right  sort  when  he  sees  them ;  and  he  ain't 
like  to  have  him  for  his  right  hand  Toaxi  Vi  \jL'fe  ^«t^\3^V.  *Ott& 
light  sort.^ 
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There  were  several  large  mirrors  in  the  room,  two  reaching- 
from  wainscot  to  cornice,  and  one  covering  a  large  space  above 
the  fireplace.     Thus  Rapier  had  ample  opportimity  of  having^ 
his  Confidant  in  full  view.     Resting  his  arm  on  the  mantel-piece, 
he  regarded  his  most  intimate  friend  with  inquisitive  eyes. 

He  noted  that  the  look  of  cheerfulness  with  which  he  had 
entered  the  room  gradually  changed  to  one  of  serious  reflection. 
There  was  nothing  gloomy  about  it,  however ;  only  that  serious 
expression  the  countenance  of  a  strong  man  assumes  when  he 
faces  some  unexpected  difficulty  which  does  not  frighten  him  or 
appear  to  be  insurmountable. 

"It  is  awkward — decidedly  awkward,"  he  observed,  "and 
wildly  absurd  as  it  appeared  at  first,  it  promises  to  cause  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  now  that  I  know  it  is  a  fact.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Then  Sir  Confidant  made  answer  : 

**  I  say  there  is  nothing  absurd  about  it  if  you  take  everything 
into  consideration." 

"  Certainly,  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  must  take  everything 
into  account." 

"  Well,  then,  you  know  from  what  he  must  have  gone  through 
on  that  trip  to  Australia  he  must  be  a  toughish  fellow,  and  that 
he  has  clieated  the  doctors  completely,  although  he  wants  you 
and  others  to  think  he  is  still  in  a  poor  condition." 
That's  one  point.     Then  his  age  ?  " 

You  know  that  he  is  scarcely  eight  years  older  than  yourself, 
and  you  don't  fancy  yourself  an  aged  person.  He  has  been  kind 
to  her  ;  he  has  been  her  companion  in  peril,  and  above  all  he 
was  her  champion — got  knocked  on  the  head  for  her  sake,  and 
she  nursed  him  back  to  life.  She  can't  help  being  fond  of  him 
more  or  less." 

"  We  generally  do  give  most  attention  to  the  most  troublesome 
persons  and  things ;  but  that  is  not  to  say  we  like  them  best,'* 
commented  Mr.  Rapier. 

"Perhaps  not  best,"  continued  the  shadow,  with  emphasis^ 
"  but  next  best  will  do  when  the  best  is  out  of  reach.  Moreover, 
he  has  secured  her  gratitude,  and  she  is  one  who  will  do  a  good 
deal  for  the  person  who  has  done  that ;  for,  as  you  know,  she  has 
rather  extravagant  notions  about  self-sacrifice.  It  is  quite  in 
her  to  become  his  wife  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  has 
earned  her  gratitude  and  requires  a  nurse ! " 

"  Ah !  ...  if  I  could  only  do  something  to  prove  to  her 
that  she  owes  him  no  gratitude  at  all." 

**  Yes — if  you  could  do  that,"  echoed  the  Confidant. 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Mr.  Rapier  slowly:  "but  then  the 
question  is,  shall  I  gain  most  by  acting  as  his  lieutenant  in  this 
as  in  other  things,  or  by  becoming  his  rival  ?  " 

The  Confidant  looked  doubtful ;  and  he  continued  in  the  same 
filow  way : 
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"Of  course,  if  I  lirst  oppose  hini  he  cuts  off  supplies  and 
tnight  possibly  score  my  name  out  of  that  will  Bassnett  has  in 
his  safe.  To  set  against  that  I  have  only  the  chance  of  winning 
her  and  that  nice  little  property  about  which  she  knows  nothing 
yet.  Of  course  that  is  only  a  chance,  and  Dottridge  is  a  certainly. 
Why,  then,  should  I  hesitate  between  the  two  ?  ^ 

He  took  a  turn  across  the  floor,  glancing  at  his  firiend  in  the 
mirrors  as  he  passed.     He  halted,  and  made  this  admission : 

*•  There  is  something  in  herself  which  tempts  me  to  the  hazard. 
That's  the  feet.  What  is  it  ?  Surely  not  the  infirmity  called 
love?  Nonsense — greater  nonsense  even  that  it  would  be  in 
him.  Is  it  the  mere  vanity  of  conquering  such  a  woman  ?  .  . 
Tut — am  I  a  mere  gambler  who  does  not  stop  to  seek  the  reason 
why  he  risks  his  whole  fortune  on  the  colour  of  a  card  ?  " 

A  pause.    Then,  smiling  at  his  own  weakness : 

"  I  am  a&aid  it  is  the  gambler's  spirit  which  has  got  into  me  ; 
but  it  does  not  master  me  yet.  No,  my  firiend,  we  hold  several 
trump  cards,  and  unless  they  are  badly  played  indeed  we  must 
win  by  tricks  if  not  by  honours.  What  do  you  say  if  I  win  her 
with  his  consent — which  I  expected  to  do  until  I  made  the 
discovery  of  his  confounded  folly  ?    What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  It  would  be  good  si)ort,  and  worthy  of  you." 

Then  I  think  it  may  be  done,  but  we  will  know  better  after  a 
little  chat  with  her.  Now,  what  have  I  to  stake  against  her 
gratitude  and  his  wealth  ?" 

"  You  have  your  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  your  power  of 
translating  other  people's  words  and  actions  into  something  quite 
different  from  what  they  mean." 

"  Just  so." 

"  And  you  have  the  advantage  of  him  in  person  ;  for  you  may 
say  of  yourself,  *  not  absolutely  handsome  but  demnibly  genteel,' 
as  your  friend  Carroll  said  of  himself  when  he  thought  nobody 
heard  him." 

Mr.  Eapier  was  nearly  caught  like  his  friend,  for  just  then  the 
door  opened  and  Ruth  entered. 

The  sight  of  her  pale  face  at  once  altered  the  tone  of  the 
greeting  he  had  purposed  giving  her.  He  had  intended  to.be 
blithe,  and  to  convey  to  her  with  quiet  earnestness  the  great  joy 
he  felt  at  her  safe  return.  Instead  of  that  he  advanced  to  meet 
her  with  an  expression  of  profuond  anxiety. 

^^  My  dear  Miss  Clark,  the  happiness  I  feel  in  seeing  you  again 
is  a  little  damped  by  the  fear  that  you  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  your  terrible  trials.  I  do  hope,  however,  that 
you  will  soon  be  quite  strong." 

She  bowed  coldly. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Eapier.  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Dottridge 
desired  you  to  see  me  ?" 

He  was  still  holding  the  hand  he  had  takevi  ^  Vy^  ^a^ 
gi-eeting,  and  she  quietly  but  resolutely  Vittcv^ke^  S^.* 
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"  I  de5»ire(l  to  see  you  on  my  own  account.  He  wishes  to  be 
exonerated  from  any  blame  for  the  delay  which  occurred  in  teUing 
your  friend  Stephen  Meredith  that  you  had  been  rescued." 

He  had  resumed  his  ordinary  outward  bearing — cool,  suave, 
and  obliging — but  there  was  just  the  indication  of  a  sneering 
smile  playing  about  his  lips,  which  suggested  that  there  was  not 
much  resjiect  for  his  chief  lying  behind  the  words. 

"  I  regret  that  he  troubled  you  in  regard  to  a  matter  which  is 
now  of  no  consequence,''  she  said,  a  little  nenously,  for  his 
peculiar  smile  recalled  that  disagreeable  suspicion  which  had 
for  a  moment  troubled  her  when  slu*  first  inquired  about  the 
telegram. 

Kapier  kept  liis  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  her,  and  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  there  was  a  kind  of  pity  for  her  simplicity 
in  his  expression  and  tone  as  he  sjwke  deliberately : 

"  You  may  if  you  please  acquit  him  of  any  share  in  the 
transaction.  I  take  the  whole  blame.  But  my  action  was 
dictated  by  what  it  seemed  to  me  you  would  have  wished  me  to 
do  had  you  known  tliat  your  message  only  reached  me  on  the 
day  fixed  for  the  wedding,  when  Meredith  was  content  with  his 
fate,  and  Dahlia — poor  girl — was  so  happy.  The  marriage  could 
not  have  been  broken  oft'  without  disgrace  and  misery  to  him  and 
to  her.     I  do  not  believe  you  would  have  wished  thuV 

"  No,  it  was  better  to  be  silent,"  she  said,  turning  her  face 
away.     "  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  what  had  hap]>ened  ?" 

"  Frankly,  for  the  reason  that  I  wanted  you  to  come  liack  ;  I 
kneiv  that  Dottridge  wanted  you  to  come  back  as  much  as  he 
wanted  the  marriage  to  be  hurried  over." 

"  He  did  not  tell  you  to  suppress  the  message  ?  "  she  exclaimed 
with  a  flush  as  of  coming  indignation. 

"  No,  he  did  not  tell  me-  in  words.  But  that  was  unnecessary : 
the  instructions  left  with  me  were  perfectly  explicit." 

"  His  instructions  ?  " 

"  Yes :  even  had  it  been  my  wish  to  act  otherwise — and 
you  are  aware  that  it  could  not  be — I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
do  so." 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Dottridge  directed  you  to  deceive 
me — or  them  ?  " 

"You  may  put  what  construction  you  ])lease  on  my  words. 
I  am  simply  telling  you  what  I  was  expected  to  do ;  and  you  can 
imderstand  it,  for  you  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  on 
which  Dahlia  received  her  money,  and  Meredith  was  released 
from  the  heavy  mortgages  on  Derewood." 

This  was  as  hard  a  hit  as  he  intended  it  to  be  ;  for  she  could 
not  help  remembering  that  the  conditions  had  been  framed 
expressly  on  her  account — because  Dottridge  loved  her.  True 
she  had  protested  against  them ;  but  she  submitted.  And  for 
what? 
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It  needed  all  the  strength  of  memory  to  enable  her  to  realise 
that  she  had  been  moved  by  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  that  weary 
past  as  much  as  by  the  desire  to  feel  in  after  years  that  she  had 
not  been  the  cause  of  Stephen's  loss  of  fortime.  Had  events 
progressed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  experience  her  submission 
would  have  been  justified. 

How  mean  it  all  appeared  to  be  now.  Yet  it  had  not  failed 
in  the  object  she  had  in  view.  Stephen  had  obtained  the  fortune, 
and  he  would  be  happy  by-and-bye.  She  must  keep  a  firm  hold 
of  that  fact.  She  must  keep  it  constantly  before  her  eye :  it 
would  steady  her.  She  must  go  forward  now ;  she  must  not 
think  of  going  back,  because  she  could  not  if  she  would.  The 
chief  successes  and  failures  of  life  are  based  on  no  higher 
principle. 

"  We  need  not  continue  the  painful  subject,  Mr.  Rapier,"  she 
Kaid  with  a  calmness  which  surprised  him.  ^^  I  am  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Dottridge  did  not  intend  any  deception  to  be  practised ;  I 
am  satisfied  that  you  acted  as  you  thought  for  the  best.  If  you 
please,  we  wiU  not  refer  to  it  again." 

"  I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  do  so." 

"  Thank  you — we  must  forget,  if  we  can.  We  cannot  mend 
matters  by  talking  of  them." 

*'  But  we  may  prevent  matters  from  becoming  worse." 

He  said  this  so  quietly,  and  yet  with  such  peculiar  emphasis, 
that  she  was  as  much  startled  as  if  he  had  whispered  "  murder  " 
in  her  ear. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  strangely  ?  We  are  at  the  end  of  a 
long  lane  of  blunders  and  unhappiness-  -matters  cannot  bf* 
worse." 

"  Pardon  me,  we  are  not  at  the  turning  point  yet.  Matters 
may  be  made  much  worse  than  they  are ;  and  if  they  are  the 
blame  will  be  yours." 

"  Mine ! "  she  cried,  pained  and  astounded  by  t)ie  declaration. 

**  Yoiurs,  undoubtedly ;  for  it  is  in  your  power  now  to  set  matters 
right,  and  if  you  refuse  to  use  it  the  blame  of  what  may  happen 
will  be  yours." 

^  What  can  happen  to  bring  blame  on  anyone  ?  " 

**  Shame — crime,  perhaps,  who  knows  ?  But  the  power  to 
avert  it  is  in  your  hands.  Will  you  use  it  whilst  it  remains  to 
you  ? — for  you  can  possess  it  but  for  a  few  days — it  may  be  only 
for  a  few  hours." 

His  earnestness  startled  her  even  more  than  his  wild  words 
and  vague  forebodings.  Yet  he  was  speaking  so  softly  that  hail 
anyone  entered  suddenly  he  might  have  continued  in  the  same 
tone,  and  the  tragic  import  of  his  words  would  not  have  been 
suspected. 

^'  You  must  explain,"  she  said,  making  an  effort  to  shake  o^ 
the  upleasant  influence  of  his  speeda.  ^.u^i  Tx^aswi^x*    ^^^V^\. 

Y  2 
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ix)wer  I  may  possess  to  help  others  I  am  ready  to  use  whenever 
it  may  be  required." 

'*  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  proud  tone  of  one 
who  finds  his  high  estimate  of  another  fully  confirmed  ;  **  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  use  it  whatever  pain  it  may  cost  you." 

**  You  have  not  yet  explained,"  she  answered  anxiously  but 
somewhat  more  calmly. 

'*  You  cannot  hide  from  yourself,  Miss  Clark,  what  your  return 
means  to  the  people  of  Derewood — distraction  and  misery  so 
long  a8-;-you  are  as  you  are." 

Was  Sapier  pleading  for  Dottridge  ?  This  was  so  similar  to 
what  he  had  said.  Or  were  the  consequences  of  her  being  alive 
so  palpable  to  everyone  that  the  two  men  at  once  fell  upon  the 
same  argument  to  persuade  her  to  their  will  ? 

She  had  encountered  the  perils  of  shipwreck  calmly.  She 
had  borne  with  fortitude  all  the  trials  and  privations  which 
sue  ceeded,  and  it  seemed  horrible  after  passing  through  so 
much  to  find  herself  here  the  miserable  stumbling  block  of 
everyone.  Aye,  Stephen  liad  said  truly,  the  real  shipwreck  was 
here  amongst  the  green  lanes  and  fields  of  Kemerton. 

The  very  horror  of  the  position  steadied  her  nerves.   . 

'*  The  consequences  ne^  not  be  so  terrible,"  she  said  coldly. 

"They  are  already  terrible,"  he  replied,  with  a  shade  of 
reproachful  sternness  in  his  tone,  and  she  winced  under  it  in 
spite  of  her  consciousness  that  the  man  was  working  upon  her 
for  his  own  ends,  whatever  they  might  be.  **  They  are  already 
terrible,"  he  repeated.  **  Meredith  is  utterly  upset,  as  any  one 
would  expect  who  had  the  least  knowledge  of  his  character,  and 
knew  anything  of  what  his  feelings  were  for  you.  Dahlia  is  a 
passionate,  weak,  and  foolish  creature — I  know  her  well.  She, 
poor  thing,  lives  in  him,  and  I  may,  to  his  credit,  tell  you  that 
it  was  owing  to  a  mad  attempt  she  made  upon  her  own  life  that 
the  marriage  was  arranged  with  what  was,  in  my  eyes,  very 
unbecoming  haste.  They  were  happy;  she  was  beginning  to 
believe  that  he  was  learning  to  care  for  her  as  every  man  should 
for  the  woman  to  whom  he  has  pledged  himself.  You  come, 
and  all  is  changed.  She  sees  that  he  can  never  care  for  her  now, 
and  is  miserable — indeed,  I  think,  almost — if  not  quite — mad. 
What  it  may  end  in  Heaven  alone  knows." 

"  She  is  not  so  weak  or  foolish  as  you  think,"  murmured  Kuth 
in  much  agitation. 

"  Eead  this,  and  judge  for  yoursell** 

(To  be  conti/nued). 
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LLANDOVERY. 


This  famous  old  town,  once  out  of  the  world,  and  accessible 
only  by  mountain  tracks,  is  now  easily  visited,  thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  a 
great  stream  of  travellers  from  Swansea  to  the  North  have 
constant  opportunities  of  a  glimpse  of  the  Welsh  Oxford  on 
the  Towy. 

It  is  true  the  glimpse  is  a  brief  one :  a  cluster  of  old-fashioned 
buildings  veneered,  so  to  state,  with  modem  surCeice, — railway 
stations,  and  railway  hotels,  a  collegiate-like  structure,  an  old 
church  at  one  end,  and  another  perched  on  a  hill,  and  a  back- 
ground of  tilled  meadows  with  the  Van  looming  in  the  distance. 
Such  is  Llandovery  as  presented  to  the  passer  by.  He  who 
would  know  more  of  it,  and  make  himself  fsEimiliar  with  the 
scene  of  the  old  Vicar's  labours,  and  the  burial  spot  of  Williams 
of  Pantycelyn,  must  halt  by  the  way. 

Landmarks  of  its  old  history  exist ;  a  portion  of  a  Roman 
road  tells  of  the  Roman  station  that  was  formed  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  old  chiurch,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  tower  reminds  one  of  the  famous  castle  which 
figured  conspicuously  in  Norman  days,  and,  like  many  others, 
has  its  demolition  laid  to  the  discredit  of  Cromwell. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  ancient  dwellings  elbow  modem  ones, 
and  though  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  for  the  place  to  struggle 
out  of  its  old-world  condition  into  plate-glass  fronts,  board-of- 
health  channellings  and  pavements,  it  is  doing  it,  as,  more  or 
less,  all  the  old-fashioned  districts  are  doing  it,  and  every  year 
will  see  progress  written  in  a  rounder  hand,  and  with  a  firmer 
pen. 

The  inns,  most  of  them  bearing  agricultural  indications,  such 
as  red  cows  and  black  bulls,  are  just  those  at  the  doors  of 
which  you  might  expect  to  see  Boniface  standing,  long  pipe  in 
hand,  and  well  developed  abdominally.  They  are  quaint  and 
old-fashioned  inns,  with  settles  and  carved  woodwork,  and  the 
red  cows  and  black  bulls  stare  bo^'inely,  as  if  mutely  wondering 
at  the  little  tippling  that  goes  on  beneath.  Fairs  come  and 
fairs  go,  with  all  their  abandonment  and  merry-making^  ^x\si 
still  placidly  out  upon  the  narto'vr  axkiSi  VvsidixL^  ^^x^^s^  *OaRM 
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gaze  on  a  changing  scene.  Ancient  of  days  comes  a  farmer  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  innocent  of  any  language  but 
Cymraig,  and  rusty  in  gait  and  manner.  Near  him,  tripping  by^ 
is  a  little  dame  in  latest  style,  with  card  case  in  hand,  and 
gloved  and  adorned.  The  old  man  can  tell  you  of  the  days  when 
Glanbran  was  the  great  family  mansion,  and  of  wonderful 
hunting  days,  when  squires  and  fiirmers  poured  along  the  .hills, 
calling  here  and  there  at  old  homesteads,  and  being  regaled 
with  beer  or  potent  gin,  and  can  whisper  to  you  of  the  Rebecca 
time,  in  which  possibly  he  figured.  The  little  dame  can  chat  of 
&8hionable  life,  of  London  seasons,  of  seeing  Irving  and  Mrs. 
Langtry,and  hum  snatches  of  "  Patience."  So  runs  the  medley 
stream  even  here. 

With  me,  walking  through  the  old  town,  is  a  clergyman,  now 
and  for  many  years  working  arduously  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
mining  population.  He  was  an  "  old  Llandovery  boy,"  and  is 
one  of  the  best  of  guides,  for  he  has  a  wonderful  memory  of  men 
and  places,  and  incidents  of  school-boy  days.  To  him  it  is  a 
pleasant  pilgrimage,  and  every  change  is  of  interest,  from  the 
new  bridge  which  is  replacing  the  artistic  one  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  to  the  railway  which  has  banished  the  "caravans" 
and  the  mail  coaches  from  the  road.  A  sturdy  well-built  man 
is  our  clergyman,  like  tlie  old  boys  of  Llandovery  and  of 
Ystrad  Meiuric,  who  had  to  rough  it,  and  never  ku(jw  the  luxury 
of  travelling  in  well-appointed  trains,  but  journeyed  to  and  fro 
over  the  mountains  thirty  and  forty  miles  distant.  He  is  all 
the  better  for  the  exi)erience  of  youth ;  his  Christianity,  like  his 
humanity,  of  robuster  kind. 

There  is  one  place  over  the  bridge,  and  near  the  turnpike, 
where  change  hath  not  been  for  many  a  century.  One  of  the 
finest  oaks  1  have  ever  seen  stretches  out  its  umbrageous  arms. 
It  is  old  enough  to  have  flomished  in  feudal  days,  when  Walter 
CliflFord  was  governor  of  Llanymddyvri,  and  Lord  Rhys  stormed 
it,  like  the  imi>etuous  Cynnro  he  was.  And  a  brave  old  oak  it 
must  have  been  in  the  civil  war;  big  enough  then  to  have  hidden 
a  hunted  king.  Does  a  wandering  artist  yearn  to  reproduce 
that  romantic  episode  of  the  Stuart  annals  ? — then  let  him  hie  to 
Llandovery,  and  see  a  monarch  spared  to  us  in  these  levelling 
and  uprooting  days.  The  light  and  shade,  the  rare  green  tints, 
and  the  winding  Towy  underneath,  would  form  a  rare  picture, 
one  on  which  Dyer,  of  Grongar  Hill  celebrity,  a  Carmarthenshire 
hoy,  may  have  often  cast  an  admiring  gaze. 

Back  into  IJandoveiy,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  street  of 
most  varied  architecture,  is  the  house  of  old  Vicar  Prichard. 
It  is  the  life-long  association  of  the  author  of  "  CanwyUr-y- 
Gynwy  "  which  will  make  the  place  famous.  Llandovery  may 
b^me  celebrated  for  its  halls  of  learning,  new  stores  of  lead 
may  give  it  importance ;  as  a  great  agrievlt^ix^  centre,  and  as  a 
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shrine  for  the  angler,  it  may  retain  a  name ;  but  it  is  Vicar 
Prichard  who  has  given  it  an  undying  jilace  in  the  annals  of 
Welsh  literature. 

The  house  is  lai'ge,  and  dsites  evidently  prior  to  the  youth  of 
Prichard,  who  was  bom  there  in  1579,  but  it  is  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay.  It  abounds  in  carved  woodwork,  the  ceilings 
still  retain  elaborate  mouldings,  and  in  many  a  room  are 
indications  of  faded  greatness ;  but  one  of  the  few  habitable 
rooms  is  occupied  by  a  poor  shoemaker,  and  the  suiToundings 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  such  as  the  humble  sons  of  St.  Crispin 
gather  about  them.  More  than  half  the  house  is  uninhabitable, 
and  the  oak  stairs  and  bannisters,  quite  of  Elizabethan  or  Tudor 
type,  are  gradually  disappearing  to  that  Ijounie  of  old  wood- 
work, the  cottage  fire. 

fjlandovery  has,  I  suppose,  a  local  government,  or,  &iling 
that,  some  men  whose  duty  or  interest  lies  in  preserving  these 
^>ld  mementoes,  and  it  would  be  well  that  this  were  done,  and 
that  speedily.  It  would  be  easy  to  gather  memorial  funds  all 
over  Wales,  and  repair  it,  making  it,  say,  the  Prichard's  Alms 
Houses  for  a  few  of  the  worthy  but  indigent  widows  of  clergy- 
men. Anything  rather  than  let  the  grand  old  house,  once  the 
})alace  so  called,  sink  into  utter  ruin. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  Prichard  family  were 
people  of  substance  in  their  day.  The  father  of  the  Vicar  must 
have  ranked  as  the  squire,  possibly  lord  of  the  manor. 

Young  Prichard  was  educated  at  Oxford,  in  1597,  was  B.A. 
in  1602,  and  after  officiating  as  priest  at  Wjrtham,  in  Sussex, 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Llandingod.  This  church — an 
old  and  most  interesting  one,  now  undergoing  considerable 
repairs, — is  in  Llandovery,  whence  the  title  given  to  Prichard 
of  Vicar  of  Llanymddyvri. 

He  held  other  offices;  he  was  chaplain  to  Robert  Earl  of 
Essex,  Rector  of  Llanedi  in  1614,  was  made  a  Prebendary  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Brecon,  and  in  1 626,  having  taken  hLs 
degree  of  M.A.,  by  request  of  Dr.  Laud,  his  diocesan,  was  made 
Chancellor  of  St.  David's. 

Williams'  "  Eminent  Welshmen  "  states  that  "  as  a  preacher 
lie  stood  preeminent,  and  such  was  his  popularity,  and  so 
impressive  his  manner,  that  once,  when  he  came  to  keep 
residence  at  St.  David's,  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  moveable 
pulpit  placed  in  the  churchjrard,  the  nave  of  that  cathedral, 
spacious  as  it  was,  not  being  large  enough  for  his  overflowing 
congregation." 

The  Vicar  was  an  observant  man.     He  saw  that  a  special 
characteristic  of  the  people  was  their  love  for  singing,  and  this 
he  turned  to  account  by  giving  the  substance  of  his  sermons  in 
verse.    Worthy  and  philosophic  Vicar !    Eulogy  is  eia^t^  «xA 
hollow  for  the  inestimable  services  rcndexeAY^N  Wo\*  ^^  ^fccas&V«^ 
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have  taken  up  the  shepherds'  chaunt  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem, 
and  gathered  the  lingering  echoes  that  time  had  handed  down 
of  the  simple  teachings  of  the  earliest  apostles,  and  the  world 
became  better  for  his  labours.  Earlier  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  faded,  died  away  much  of  the  lawlessness  and  violence  that 
lingered  in  Wales  after  the  feudal  days  and  civil  conflicts,  and 
though  Cromwell  came  upon  the  scene  after  the  death  of  the 
good  Vicar  in  1644,  '^  Camvyll-y-Cy^nirt/'*  cast  its  Ught  over 
that  period  and  down  even  to  the  margin  of  our  own  day. 

Llando^  cry  is  notable  also  as  the  burial  place  of  Williams  of 
Pantycelyn,  another  of  the  immortals.  His  hymns  are  famous 
to  this  day,  and  many  of  his  works,  such  as  "  Golwg  ar  Deyinias 
Crist'*  and  ''^  Bf/iv^/d  Mtfrivolaeth  Thotnemphus,^' esteemed  for 
their  great  beauty. 

WilUams  was  born  at  Cefii,  near  filandovery,  1717;  and 
twenty  years  ago  an  old  friend,  a  native  of  the  district,  told  mf» 
that  in  his  day  personal  recollections  of  him  lingered  in  the 
neighbourhood  :  of  a  homely  dressed  old  man  nimbling  about 
his  fields,  and  so  addicted  to  rhyming  that  he  gave  even  his 
directions  to  his  farm  servants  in  verse. 

In  company  ^vith  my  friend  and  guide,  I  visited  the  church- 
yard of  Ijlanvair-y-Bryn,  where  the  old  bard  lies,  and  the 
memorial  stone,  with  its  earnest  and  lo^'ing  epitaph,  shows  that 
if  the  family  of  Pantycelyn  are  gone,  friends  yet  remain  to  see- 
that  the  grave  is  kept  in  repair. 

Near  Llandovery,  amongst  the  mountains,  may  be  found  the 
cave  of  Twm  »Shon  Catti,  about  whom  as  much  romance  has  been 
written  as  we  have  in  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  lore.  He 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  Sir  John  Wynne  of 
Gwydyr,  and  having  figured  as  a  notorious  highwayman,  robbing 
the  rich  and  helping  the  poor,  accompanying  it  with  practical 
fan  of  the  heartiest  kind,  married  a  heiress,  and  died  sheriff  of 
his  county. 

I  have  dealt  but  cursorily  with  celebrities  and  notorieties 
connected  with  the  history  of  lilandovery.  Some  day,  I  have 
no  doubt,  fuller  notice  will  be  given  to  them  in  the  pages  of 
the  Red  Ih'agon. 

One  notewbrthy  &ct  of  the  old  town  I  must  not  forget. 
The  Llandovenr  press,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kees,  *  accom- 
plished great  things.  Many  works  of  prominence  were  published 
here — the  ^^ Mahmogionj^  translated  by  I^dy  Charlotte  Gruest, 
Stephens'  ^'Literature  of  the  Kymry,"  and  Bees'  "Welsh  Saints  ^ 
amongst  the  number — and  in  letterpress  and  general  execution 
they  rivalled  the  best  issued  by  London  publishers. 

*  Thanks  to  a  worthy  descendant,  I  have  been  laTonred  with  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Rees,  and  this,  with  iHography  and  the  portrait,  and  biography  of  another 
eminent  Welsh  puUisher,  Mr.  Alason,  of  Tenby,  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 

The  Editor. 
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There  is  always  something  new  and  refreshing  about  what  is 
old  and  almost  forgotten — only  saved  from  the  moth-eating 
ix>wer  of  time  by  the  vigilant  pen  of  an  early  chronicler,  and 
periodically  dug  up  and  re-printed  for  our  modem  edification. 

Is  not  the  pleasure  of  casting  a  thought  back  upon  a  bye- 
gone  age,  and  on  old  customs,  enhanced  by  the  recollection  that 
in  reality  it  is  ourselves  and  our  times  that  have  grown  old,  and 
that  long  past  centuries  are  the  times  of  our  youth, — as  it  were 
the  youtn  of  our  nations,  the  first  efforts  of  our  fore£eithers  to 
build  the  foimdations  of  their  fame,  the  incentives  to  our 
greatness,  and  the  germs  of  our  present  happiness  and  culture. 
The  Welsh  are  a  proud  nation,  although  not  obtrusive  in  their 
pride.  They  claim  many  old  customs  which  are  derived 
from  the  ancient  Britons,  and  are  taken,  not  from  the  Romans, 
or  Saxons,  or  Normans,  or  Danes,  but  from  their  own  Kings, 
Princes,  and  Governors.  It  may  be  refreshing  and  amusing  to 
dip  into  them  for  a  few  minutes.  Howell  the  Good,  son  of 
Caidell,  was  King  of  Wales  for  about  40  years,  and  died  in 
A.D.  948,  and  he  instituted  a  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  his  kingdom,  which  curiously  illustrates  the  feudatory  system 
of  that  age.  He  began  by  revising  the  laws  of  his  Court,  and 
setting  out  the  ranks  of  precedence,  beginning  with  himself  and 
his  Queen,  and  going  through  24  officers  of  his  Court,  all  of 
whom  were  to  be  supplied  with  woollen  clothes  by  the  king, 
and  their  linen  by  the  Queen  three  times  a  year. 

For  eveiy  insult  to  the  king  the  fine  was  ordained  to  be  one 
hundred  cows  by  every  cantref  (or  division)  of  the  country,  and  a 
golden  rod  as  long  as  the  kingf  s  body,  of  the  thickness  of  his 
little  finger,  with  three  knobs  at  the  top  and  three  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  gold  bason  to  hold  as  much  as  the  king  drank, 
the  thickness  of  a  husbandsman's  nail,  with  a  golden  cover  as 
broad  as  the  king's  face. 

The  especial  privilege  of  the  Lord  of  Dinevor  for  an  insult 
was  to  receive  as  many  white  cows  as  would  reach  completely, 
one  at  the  tail  of  the  other,  with  a  bull  between  every  twenty  oC 
them,  from  Argoed  to  the  palace  at  DmevoT. 
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We  wonder  how  long  this  cu8tx)m  was  kept  up,  and  whether 
the  present  Lord  Dinevor  has  any  white  cows.  We  fency  they 
have  all  degenerated  into  black  ones. 

A  curious  privilege  attached  to  all  persons  about  the  Court, 
according  to  their  rank,  from  the  queen  downwards,  was 
a  right  of  protection  to  their  inferiors  in  cases  where  they  had 
infringed  the  laws  or  incurred  the  displeasure  of  others.  For 
instance,  tlie  protection  of  the  queen  was  ordained  to  be 
^'  That  she  should  send  a  person  out  of  the  limits  of  the  country 
without  pursuit  or  obstruction." 

The  protection  of  the  chaj)lain  extended  to  the  nearest 
<;hurch. 

That  of  the  falconer  to  the  farthest  range  which  his  hawks 
took  to  kill  birds. 

The  protection  of  the  chief  liuntsmjin  to  the  furthest  point 
that  the  cry  of  his  hounds  could  be  heard. 

That  of  the  page  of  the  chamber  "  from  the  time  that  :i 
person  goes  for  the  straw  or  nishes  to  put  under  the  king  for 
his  bed,  and  the  clothes  are  spread  on  it,  until  he  takes  them 
oflf  in  the  morning.'' 

That  of  the  cook  from  the  baking  of  his  first  joint  until  h*- 
had  set  the  last  before  the  king. 

That  of  the  butler  from  putting  the  cup  of  liquor  until  he 
finished  serving  the  last  person. 

That  of  the  groom  of  the  rein  from  the  time  that  the  smitli 
began  to  make  the  horses'  shoes  and  their  nails,  and  whilst  he 
shod  the  king's  steed. 

And  so  on  through  every  office,  showing  that  nothing  was  to 
interfere  with  them  in  the  actual  discharge  of  their  daily 
duties. 

The  fines  payable  for  insults  or  injuries  to  the  great  officers 
of  state,  such  as  the  steward  of  the  household,  judge,  head 
groom,  domestic  bard,  master  of  the  hawks,  page,  and  chaplain, 
were — ^for  an  insult,  nine  cows  and  nine  score  of  silver  money. 
For  their  miuxler,  nine  hundred  and  nine  cows,  with  their 
advancements.  One  pound  was  the  heriot  (or  sum  payable  on 
the  death  of  each  of  them).  One  pound  was  the  maiden  fee  of 
their  daughters,  three  pounds  on  their  marriage,  and  seven 
pounds  as  a  jointure. 

The  less  important  officers  of  state  had  proportionately  less 
fines  paid  for  their  satisfaction. 

There  was  a  veiy  salutary  law  which  here  appears,  and  that 
has  been  recently  made  applicable  in  Ireland ;  and,  indeed,  we 
think  ought  to  have  a  still  wider  application  in  our  own  day : — 

"  Whoever  kills  a  man,  let  him  in  the  first  place  pay  bis 
satisfEtction  for  insult,  and  then  for  his  death." 

Then  the  lodging  places  for  all  the  Court  persona^res  were 
assigned  to  them  in  the  various  places  abo\it  the  Royal  Castle. 


'» 

»> 
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For  instance,  the  lodging  of  the  king's  felconer  was  apportioned 
"  in  the  king's  bam,  because  the  hawks  have  an  aversion  to  the 
smoke.*'  The  beds  of  the  page  and  the  chamber-maid  were  in 
the  king's  apartment.  The  great  dining  or  banquet  hall  was 
apportioned  so  that  only  certain  royal  personages  or  noble 
guests  were  allowed  to  sit  at  the  upper  end  above  the  pillars 
or  nave,  and  each  had  his  place  assigned  to  him.  "The 
Patron  of  the  family  "  seems  to  have  been  a  great  man — a  sort 
of  head  of  the  family  and  president  of  the  Court,  corresponding 
to  the  Scotch  head  of  a  clan.  He  had  the  best  house  in  the 
town  assigned  to  him,  and  an  allowance  from  the  king's  table, 
"*  three  dishes  and  three  homsfull  of  liquor,"  as  well  as  £3 
iinnually  in  money,  and  a  portion  of  spoil  equal  to  two  men. 
He  also  was  furnished  with  a  horse  and  two  rations  of 
])rovender  from  the  king. 

The  domestic  chaplain  came  in  for  the  king's  left-off  clothes, 
^ispecially  those  in  which  he  "did  penance  at  I^nt  and  Easter." 
In  fact,  the  system  of  perquisites  seems  to  have  had  a  very 
♦*arly  beginning  in  Wales,  for  from  the  steward  of  the  household 
<lownwards  all  were  entitled  to  them.  Thus,  the  steward  was 
<^ntitled  to  the  skin  of  the  stag  from  the  huntsmen  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  May,  whenever  he  de- 
manded it. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  these  allowances  repre- 
sented wages  in  those  scarce  days  of  money. 

There  was  a  curious  law  of  keeping  silence,  or  rather,  we 
should  think,  keeping  at  peace  with  one  another  during  meals, 
or  on  state  occasions.     Here  it  occurs : — 

''From  the  time  when  the  steward  of  the  household  shall 
])roclaim,  standing  in  the  Court,  the  protection  of  God,  and  the 
protection  of  tlie  king  and  queen,  and  of  their  nobles,  let 
nobody  break  their  peace,  and  their  protection,  nor  in  the  Court, 
nor  cut  of  the  Court ;  and  whoever  shall  break  it,  there  is  no 
protection  for  him,  neither  in  Court  nor  out  of  it,  except  the 
church  and  churchyard." 

The  steward  of  the  household  had  "  to  swear  instead  of  the 
king  in  every  place,  and  to  be  the  third  person  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  king  in  his  absence,"  the  heir  presumptive  being 
the  second. 

The  perquisites  of  the  royal  servants  were  peculiar.  The 
chief  groom  had  the  leg  of  every  beast  slaughtered  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  salt  out  of  the  kitchen, — also  the  king's  old 
bridles  and  saddles,  and  the  wild  colts  which  the  king  received 
as  a  third  of  the  spoil.  He  was  obliged  to  bring  out  all  the 
horses  that  the  king  made  gifts  of^  and  received  in  return  four 
pence  for  each  horse,  except  those  for  the  chaplain,  the  judge, 
and  the  jester.  He  had  his  land  freely,  a  halter  for  each  horse^ 
the  king's  cap  if  there  were  furs  on  it,  audi  \^i^\C\\i^%  «^\aW^ 
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of  gold,  silver^  or  copper.  He  had  also  a  dish  of  meat  and  a 
homful  of  ale,  as  an  allowance.  The  Mconer  had  a  gala  day 
whenever  his  hawks  killed  a  bittern,  a  heron,  or  a  curlew.  The 
king  held  his  stirrup  for  him  to  dismount,  and  his  horse  while 
he  went  after  the  birds.  The  king  even  held  the  stirrup  when 
he  remounted,  and  complimented  mm  three  times  that  night  at 
table.  He  was  only  allowed  "three  cupsfull  in  the  hall,  lest  his 
hawks  should  be  neglected  through  drunkenness."  He  claimed 
every  unfledged  young  bird  and  every  sparrow-hawk's  nest  on 
the  land  of  the  palace.  He  also  owned  the  heart  of  every 
animal  which  was  slaughtered  in  the  palace,  and  was  altogether 
a  very  favoured  individual  at  Court.  A  hawk's  nest  was  valued 
at  £1.  A  hawk  before  mewing  was  worth  sixscore  pence;  if 
white  after  mewing,  £1 ;  an  unfledged  younff  one,  24  pence. 
A  falcon's  nest  was  worth  120  pence.  The  nuntsman  had  to 
hunt  for  the  benefit  of  the  king  until  the  1st  December,  and 
whatever  he  killed  between  that  and  the  9th  December  was  his 
own.  On  the  9th  December  he  had  to  show  the  king  his  dogs, 
his  horns,  and  his  leashes,  and  his  share  of  the  skins  ;  after  thi$>^ 
he  was  allowed  to  quarter  himself  on  the  king's  villeins  or  serfs 
until  Christmas.  In  the  middle  of  February  he  had  to  take  his 
dogs,  horns,  and  leashes,  and  go  to  hunt  fallow  deer  until  Mid- 
summer. Immediately  afterwards  he  had  to  hunt  stags  until 
the  9th  November,  and  after  that  day  badgers. 

He  was  entitled  to  a  due  of  fourpence  from  everyone  hunting 
with  a  greyhound,  and  eightpence  from  the  hunter  with  a  great- 
hound  or  deerhound.  He  had  to  blow  his  horn  in  the  day  of 
spoil,  and  was  entitled  to  choose  a  beast  out  of  the  booty ;  and 
whoever  wished  to  sue  the  chief  huntsman  "  had  to  take  him 
in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  May-day,  before  he  puts  on  his 
boots,"  for  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  answer  unless  he  shall 
be  found  in  that  manner."  How  many  modem  huntsmen  would 
like  to  have  the  same  immunity  from  their  creditors  !  And  the 
same  sort  of  curious  and  characteristic  privileges  ran  through 
the  whole  establishment,  including  the  page  of  the  chamber, 
the  bard,  the  silentiary,  the  doorkeeper,  the  groom  of  the  rein, 
the  chandler,  the  butler,  the  mead  brewer,  the  steward  of  the 
queen,  and  the  chamber-maid.  The  land  steward  had  the  fine 
placed  on  any  vassal  town,  and  was  entitled  to  sixty  pence  for 
every  prisoner  in  his  gaol,  and  to  the  skins  of  aU  the  cattle 
that  were  imder  his  charge  for  three  nights  before  being  killed* 

For  the  sergeant,  also,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  watchman  in 
case  of  fire,  provision  was  made,  and  the  porter  had  his  house 
within  the  porch,  and  was  entitled,  among  other  things,  to 
fourpence  for  each  prisoner  entering  the  gate,  and  a  penny  for 
the  skin  of  each  beast,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  stretch  out  to 
dry  in  the  palace.  Out  of  the  booty  of  swine  passing 
through  his  gate  he  was  ^'  to  have  the  sow  he  could  lift  by  the 
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bristles  with  one  hand,  so  that  her  feet  shall  be  as  high  as  his 
kneesy  and  any  animal  without  a  tail  passing  through  the 
gate." 

The  watchman,  if  found  asleep  on  his  watch,  was  not  allowed 
any  satisfaction  against  any  one  beating  him,  besides  having  to 
pay  a  fine  to  the  king  for  the  offence. 

The  chief  of  the  song,  or  bard,  had  his  land  free,  and  a  place 
beside  the  judge.  He  was  to  commence  by  praising  God,  then 
the  king.  He  was  entitled  to  claim  twenty-four  pence  from 
every  minstrel  leaving  oflf  learning.  Certain  women  who  had 
forgotten  their  vows  of  chastity  had  to  pay  him  fourpence,  and 
lie  was  protected  from  the  time  he  began  singing  in  the  Court 
until  he  had  finished  his  last  song. 

The  washerwoman's  protection  extended  as  far  as  she  could 
throw  her  washing  beetle.  The  three  indespensables  of  a  king 
were  his  chaplain,  his  judge,  and  his  family.  Those  of  a  gentle- 
man, his  harp,  his  cloak,  and  his  cauldron.  Those  of  a  villein, 
his  trough,  his  borer,  and  his  fire  hob ;  and  the  three  things 
which  a  king  was  not  allowed  to  divide  were  his  treasure,  his 
hawks,  and  his  breeches.  The  three  things  which  a  villein 
could  not  sell,  unless  by  licence  of  his  lord,  were  his  stallion, 
honey,  and  swine.  Whoever  did  an  injury  to  a  cathedral 
church  had  to  pay  fourteen  pounds.  If  he  did  an  injury  to 
a  churchyard,  or  any  other  church,  then  seven  pounds,  one  half 
to  the  priest  and  the  other  to  the  curate. 

When  the  king  had  a  desire  for  poetry,  the  chief  of  the  song 
had  to  sing  two  songs,  one  addressed  to  God  and  the  other  to 
the  chieftains. 

When  the  queen  had  the  same  desire,  the  bard  sang  three 
songs  concerning  Camlan,  in  a  low  voice,  lest  the  family 
should  be  distiurbed. 

The  king's  buckhound  was  worth — when  a  small  pup,  twenty- 
four  pence ;  when  old  enough  to  go  into  the  kennel,  thirty- six 
pence ;  when  he  began  to  himt,  half  a  pound ;  when  well 
trained,  one  pound.  A  greyhound  was  worth  half  a  pound. 
A  cur,  although  the  property  of  the  king,  was  only  worth  four- 
pence,  unless  he  was  a  shepherd's  dog,  when  his  value  was 
reckoned  as  equal  to  a  beast  whose  horn  and  ear  were  the  same 
length.  A  straying  dog  could  be  killed  nine  paces  from  the 
door  without  being  paid  for. 

The  king's  deer  were  only  in  season  from  the  Festival  of 
Cine  to  the  Festival  of  the  1st  of  November,  and  whoever 
killed  one  in  season  paid  a  fine  of  three  kine ;  and  there  were 
twelve  royal  pieces  from  each  deer — the  tongue,  three  pieces 
of  the  neck,  the  entrails,  the  heart,  the  two  loins,  the  shoulder, 
the  haunch,  the  breast,  the  straight  gut  and  the  liver. 

If  a  king's  stag  was  killed  in  the  grounds  of  a  baron  in  the 
morning,  he  had  to  keep  the  stag  till  mid-day;  axid  ii  thisb 
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huntsman  did  not  arrive  on  the  scene  by  tliat  time,  he  wa.*- 
allowed  to  divide  the  flesh,  except  what  he  gave  as  a  lure  to  the 
hounds,  and  the  hind  quarter  and  skin,  which  he  was  to  t^kc- 
home  with  the  hounds.  If  the  huntsman  did  not  come  that  night., 
he  was  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  flesh,  lea\ing  only  the  skinf  or 
the  himtsman.  If  the  stag  was  killed  in  the  evening,  the  baroii 
had  to  throw  his  cloak  over  him  until  the  morning,  and  then  do 
as  above  directed  with  it. 

A  consecrated  ewe  was  worth  i.'l,  an  oak  sixscore  pence,  a 
mistletoe  branch  threescore  pence,  a  sweet  apple  tree  threescore 
pence,  a  sour  apple  tree  thirty  pence,  a  wood  yew  tree  was 
valued  at  fifteenpence,  and  a  thorn  tree  sevenpence  halfi>enny, 
and  every  other  tree  fourj)ence. 

W^hoever  broke  another  man's  plough  had  to  give  a  new 
plough  worth  twopence,  and  do  nine  days'  ploughing  as  a 
reparation.  ITiere  was  one  animal  whose  price  advanced  from 
fourpence  to  one  pound  in  the  same  day :  a  buckhound  owned 
in  the  morning  by  a  boor  was  worth  fouq>ence;  when  given  to  a 
baron,  was  worth  half  a  i>ound;  and  if  a  king  should  own  him 
before  night,  was  worth  a  pound. 

A  man,  who  without  lodging  or  alms  for  three  days  and  nights, 
returned  from  exile,  after  passing  three  townships  and  nine 
houses  in  each  toMmship,  and  then,  imjielled  by  hunger,  com- 
mitted theft,  escaped  conviction. 

A  Welshman  by  father  and  mother,  having  no  debased  blood 
in  him,  was  a  free  native  gentleman.  If  such  a  man  was  killed 
while  a  baron's  attendant,  the  baron  was  entitled  to  six  kine 
from  the  murderer.  The  law's  delays  in  those  days  were 
happily,  we  should  think,  not  a  source  of  complaint ;  for  it  was 
enact^  that  "  He  that  prefers  a  claim  on  the  9th  of  December 
shall  have  judgment  before  the  9th  May ;  and  should  he  then 
not  have  judgment,  let  him  prosecute  on  the  9th  May,  and 
thereafter  it  is  open  to  him  daily,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king." 

Onoe  a  year  it  behoved  everybody  to  go  out  with  the  king,  if 
he  commanded,  and  the  queen  had  a  right  to  a  female  circuit. 

The  laws  of  legitimacy  held  good  in  those  days,  for  it  was 
enacted  that  "  A  woman  who  shall  give  herself  up  to  a  man^ 
without  the  consent  of  her  kindred,  in  grove  or  brake,  her 
children  shall  not  obtain  a  portion  of  land  from  the  mother's 
kindred;  for  a  child  of  grove  or  brake  (meaning  a  bastard) 
ought  not  to  have  a  share  of  land." 

Twenty-four  pence  was  the  value  of  the  hair  of  a  stallio(h,  if 
cut  close  to  the  tail;  if  the  tail  was  cut  also,  the  full  value  of 
the  stallion  had  to  be  paid.  His  eye  and  his  ear  were  appraised 
at  twenty-four  pence  each. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  mfire  ^larticular  in  their  warranties 

on  sales  than  men  of  the  present  day ;  as,  whoever  sold  an 

unsound  bone  without  showing  the  blemish)  had  to  give  back  & 
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third  of  the  price ;  and  whoever  sold  a  beast  had  to  give 
security  for  three  days  and  three  nights  against  its  having 
the  staggers,  three  months  against  the  disordered  liver,  and  a 
year  against  the  glanders.  Whoever  sold  pigs  had  to  be 
answemble  against  a  swelling  of  the  neck,  weak  legs,  and  that 
the  sows  would  not  devour  their  pigs.  The  sheep  seller  had  to 
be  answei-able  against  the  scab,  the  liver  disease,  and  the  rot. 
Whoever  killed  a  cat  that  guarded  the  house  or  barn  of  the 
king  had  to  pay  the  curious  penalty  meted  out  in  this  wise — 
"  The  cat's  head  shall  be  put  towards  the  earth,  and  her  tail 
upwards  upon  an  even  floor,  and  he  shall  then  pour  wheat  corn 
about  her  until  the  tip  of  her  tail  is  covered  over.  Another  cat 
is  worth  fourpence.  The  qualities  required  of  a  cat  are  to  be 
perfect  eared,  perfect  eyed,  perfect  nailed,  perfect  tailed,  un- 
marked by  fire,  that  she  kills  mice,  and  tliat  she  devours  not  her 
kittens,  and  that  she  does  not  rut  upon  every  moon.  Her  value 
is  her  required  qualities." 

No  amends  were  ordained  to  be  made  for  a  disordered  or  mad 
dog  that  might  do  mischief,  for  no  possession  could  be  kept  of 
him ;  but  if  a  dog  accustomed  to  bite  should  tear  people  three 
times  and  his  master  did  not  kill  him,  he  had  to  be  tied  to  his 
master's  foot,  two  span  lengths'  distance,  and  in  that  manner 
killed,  and  the  master  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  kine  to  the 
king  into  the  bargain.  There  was  no  fine  for  the  loss  of  a 
winged  creature,  although  stolen,  only  its  lawful  value  had  to  be 
paid  if  it  was  not  recovered.  Tlie  laws  for  damage  done  to  com 
from  the  time  of  its  sowing  until  it  was  han-ested  were  very 
precise,  and  among  others  the  one  as  to  geese  is  an  odd  illustra- 
tion of  the  customs  of  old  days.  The  law  says — "Whoever 
shall  find  geese  upon  his  com,  let  him  cut  a  stick,  which  shall  be 
as  long  as  from  his  elbow  to  his  middle  finger,  and  as  thick  as 
he  pleases  ;  let  him  kill  the  geese  at  its  length,  but  as  many  as- 
he  shall  kill  out  of  the  com  let  him  pay  for.  Geese  which 
damage  com  through  a  bam  or  rick  fence,  let  him  tighten  a  rod 
round  their  necks,  and  leave  them  there  till  they  are  dead."  If 
a  person  captured  a  strange  beast  in  his  com  or  hay,  and  it 
fought  with  one  of  the  others,  and  killed  it,  the  owner  of 
the  beast  that  killed  the  other  i)aid  the  damage,  and  the  captor 
was  free. 

We  have  culled  these  few  old  Welsh  statutes  almost  word  for 
word  out  of  a  host  of  others,  as  they  give  the  reader  of  modem 
laws  and  customs  an  idea  of  how  those  laws  were  administered 
in  primitive  days,  nearly  one  thousand  years  ago,  and  show  that 
in  feudal  times,  at  all  events,  they  were  as  proud  of  declaring 
the  legal  maxim  that  **  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy " 
as  our  lawyers  are  in  the  present  day,  in  more  elaborate  and 
perhaps  less  clear  and  precise  terms.  Without  question  the 
observance  of  this  code  of  King  Howell  thft  GfwA^^x^xciM^^eifiw^ 
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at  the  White  House,  a  spot  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Whitland  Abbey,  in  Carmarthenshire,  early  in  the  tenth 
century,  has  guided  the  minds  of  Welshmen  even  to  the 
present  day. 

R.  Green  Price. 


[We  may  add,  to  this  interesting  summary  of  old  Welsh  laws, 
one  that  shows  forcibly  the  possession  by  our  ancestors  of  a  vein 
of  quiet  sarcasm : — "  Watchmen  of  the  king's  castle  had  the 
eyes  of  the  animals  slaughtered !"  Another,  too,  full  of  sugges- 
tion:— ^**  Maidens  were  married  at  the  age  of  14,  some  as  early 
as  12  years  of  age."  Can  any  of  our  antiquaries  describe  the 
form  of  marriage  at  that  time  ?  We  have  failed  to  trace  this. 
Does  not  the  fact  of  marriage  at  that  early  period  show  that 
the  climate  was  more  tropical  in  the  times  of  Hywel  Ddda  than 
now.  Any  one  conversant  with  old  Welsh  poetry,  tevipa.  14th 
to  17th  century  is  aware  that  the  dress  of  chieftains  was  more 
of  an  oriental  character  than  would  seem  fitting  for  the  common 
action  of  a  vigorous  mountain  climate.  Then  note  the  quantity 
of  wine  used,  and  this  in  greater  part  obtained  from  out-door 
grapes.  As  late  as  the  last  century  the  grape  was  freely  culti- 
vated out  of  doors,  and  wine  made  in  abundance.  It  is  not  so 
now,  and  the  highest  artificial  culture  is  not  able  to  equal  the 
matter-of-fact  labour  of  nature  in  the  old  days.] 

Editor. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   MERTHYR  TYDVIL. 


In  the  year  preceding,  and  in  those  of  my  earliest  teens,  I 
was  acquainted  with  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Ruminating  over  the 
|)a8t,  my  memory  of  that  impressionable  period  of  my  life 
recalls  many  and  varied  incidents  and  circumstances  connected 
with  the  tx)wn,  some  of  which  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to- 
those  now  living  in  it,  marking,  as  they  will,  contrasts  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  and  indicating  the  changes,  moral 
and  material,  which  time  has  wrought. 

It  was  a  period  when  all  the  ironworks  were  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  consequently  of  abundant  employment.  The  town 
had  quite  recovered  from  the  sore  straits  it  had  recently 
been  reduced  to  through  the  memorable  Merthyr  Riots ;  and 
few  things  are  more  extraordinary  than  the  buoyancy  displayed 
by  manufacturing  centres,  and  the  swift  manner  in  which  they 
recover  from  what  has  seemed  to  be  an  abyss  of  misfortune  and 
misery.  All  the  furnaces  at  Dowlais,  Penydarren,  Cyfarthfa,. 
^'nisfach,  Plymouth  and  Dyffryn,  were  in  full  blast,  and  the 
Pentrebach  forges  were  noisy  by  night  and  by  day.  Mr.  Josiah 
John  Guest  had  just  brought  home  to  Dowlais  a  new  and  titled 
wife;  and  Mr.  John  Bruce  Pryce  administered  somewhat 
Draconian  justice  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  Angel  Inn. 
The  shops  were  crowded  with  customers,  and  the  shopkeepers^ 
strove  hard  to  make  their  pile  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a 
view  to  leaving  the  town  as  soon  as  it  was  made — as  most  of 
them  did — Merthyr  not  being  then  a  choice  abiding  place. 
The  markets  and  fairs  were  held  in  the  open  streets, 
extending  fronj  the  churchyard  wall  upwards,  stalls  of  a 
1  emporary  kind  being  erected  along  the  apology  for  pavement 
which  existed,  and  the  public  highway  itself  was  invaded 
by  hand-barrows,  baskets  and  panniers,  containing  the  usual 
commodities  vended  on  such  occasions.  The  stalls  contained 
ready-made  clothes,  boots  and  shoes,  jewellery,  gingerbread,, 
sweets,  Welsh  flannels  and  hose,  and  other  merchandise  too 
numerous  for  memory  to  recall.  A  short  street  above  the 
churchyard  at  right  angles  with  the  high  street,  fitted  up  with 
shambles  and  a  paved  court,  a  sort  of  small  private  market^ 
was  devoted  to  the  butchering  trade,  \xAiO  "vVv^^csii^sas:^^ 
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mornings,  were  conveyed,  not  only  the  meat  killed  in  the  town, 
but  cart  loads  of  the  carcasses  of  the  small  mountain  mutton, 
so  sweet  and  toothsome,  brought  from  Cefn  and  Penderyn  and 
more  remote  parts.  It  was  a  time  when  there  were  no  police, 
no  sanitary  arrangements,  no  boards  of  any  kind,  and  folks 
seemed  not  so  qualmish  over  bad  smells  and  unsightly  objects 
as  they  have  become  since.  Gas  was  just  beginning  to 
struggle  with  tallow  and  oil  for  supremacy,  just  as  electricity  is 
struggling  now  to  overcome  gas.  There  was  but  one  Episcopal 
church  in  ]Merthyr,  the  rector  of  which  was  non-resident,  li^'ing 
at  jNIount  Pleasant,  Swansea,  and  keejnng  one  curate  to 
officiate,  who  had,  as  usual,  a  large  family,  and  enjoyed  but 
small  pay.  Dissenting  chapels  then,  as  now,  bore  some 
proportion  in  their  accommodation  to  the  spiritual  requirements 
of  the  place,  which  numbered  about  35,000  souls. 

Amongst  the  many  impressions  which  remain  on  the  tablets 
of  my  memory,  none  are  more  vivid  than  ihe  pugnacious 
character  of  Merthyr  people  at  that  time.  Boys  are  naturall^^ 
fond  of  testing  their  abilities  in  the  listic  art — the  noble 
science  of  self-defence,  as  it  used  to  be  called ;  and  next 
to  fighting  each  other  came  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  set-to. 
This  delectable  entertainment  could  be  indulged  in  very 
frequently  at  Merthyr.  One  had  but  to  do  as  I  and  a  few  more 
choice  spirits  did  "  many  a  time  and  oft : ''  resort  to  the  top  of 
the  churchyard  wall  on  Saturday  nights  at  about  eleven  o'clock, 
— should  it  happen  to  be  a  pay-day  so  much  the  better — and 
there,  for  certain,  the  taste  would  be  gratified.  Facing  the  wall 
was  a  row  of  inns  and  public-houses,  and  bad  indeed  would  be  the 
luck  if  no  colliers  or  miners  quarrelled  over  their  cups  in  some 
one  of  them,  and  streamed  out  into  the  road  to  "  have  it  out  " 
in  a  pitched  battle.  Immense  was  the  confusion  and  noise,  the 
spectators  taking  sides,  and  urging  on  the  combatants  by  loud 
inciting  cries,  intennixed  with  instructions  where  the  most 
vulnerable  points  of  the  anatomy  were  which  should  be  aimed 
at.  Sometimes  feeling  ran  so  high  that  a  general  scrimmage 
would  ensue,  and  much  blood  (from  the  nose)  would  flow ;  the 
entire  imbroglio  generally  ending,  after  a  fair  number  of  black 
eyes  had  been  attained  by  each  fighting  man  shaking  hands  with 
his  antagonist,  and  swearing  eternal  friendship,  both  declaring 
they  had  always  thought  each  other  the  best  fellows  alive, 
and  now  being  sure  of  it,  they  must  return  to  the  public  to 
wash  away  the  little  misunderstanding  in  deep  potations. 

Boys  always  enjoy  practical  jokes,  and  Merth3rr  was  then 
preeminent  for  a  supply  of  such  food  for  mirth.  Merthyr  jokes 
were  so  thoroughly  practical,  that  the  densest  understanding 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  point  of  them.  Had  I  to  retail  all  I 
can  recollect,  a  whole  number  of  the  Red  Dragoii  would  not 
contain  them.     A  few  of  the  most  salient  must,  therefore,  be 
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selected  as  samples.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  Merthyr 
tradesmen  to  leave  light  carts,  hand-barrows  and  trucks  outside 
their  places  of  business  at  night.  On  waking  one  morning,  lo 
and  behold,  all  those  useful  appendages  for  business  had 
disappeared  as  completely  as  though  Aladdin's  lamp  had  whisked 
them  all  into  space.  Great  and  intense  was  the  amazement  of 
the  owners,  and  the  amusement  of  the  natives.  They  were 
sought  for  high  and  low  in  all  suggestive  quarters,  but  not 
a  clue  to  their  whereabouts  could  be  found  for  many  hours. 
Towards  mid-day,  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  a  lazy  barge  on  the 
canal,  the  water  in  the  big  lock  by  the  bridge  under  Ynisgau 
had  to  be  let  out.  In  this  lock,  on  top  of  each  other,  in  endless 
confusion  and  entanglement,  lay  the  entire  mystery  revealed. 

A  favourite  joke  was  the  shifting  and  exchanging  sign  boards 
from  inns  and  shops,  sometimes  with  an  effect  very  incongruous 
and  amusing.  Thus,  a  butcher's  sign  would  be  found  affixed  to 
the  leading  medico's  laboratory,  whilst  his  board,  with 
"  surgery  "  written  upon  it,  dangled  over  the  barber's  shop,  and 
the  **  Red  Lion  "  would  replace  the  "  Lamb,"  the  latter  being 
transferred  to  the  cook-shop. 

A  figure  rises  before  me,  sharp  and  distinct  as  though  I  saw 
him  yesterday.  'Tis  that  of  one  the  best  known  men  in  the  town, 
a  public  character  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  There  he  is, 
dressed  in  a  drab  suit  of  clothes,  with  a  capacious  canvas  bag 
full  of  printed  bills  and  posters  suspended  Irom  his  neck.  Id 
his  hand  he  carries  a  huge  bell,  the  emblem  of  his  vocation,  for 
it  is  John  Trot,  the  Town  Crier,  and  no  one  else.  I  know  not 
whether  the  names  he  is  known  by  are  the  veritable  Christian 
and  super  names  he  is  legally  entitled  to — I  think  not ;  but  it  is 
by  those  names  and  none  other  he  is  known  in  Merthyr.  John 
sacrifices  extensively  to  Bacchus,  but  when  occupied  in  his 
vocation,  a  sense  of  its  importance  overcomes  the  effects  of 
liquor,  and  he  is  never  more  impressive  and  sonorous  in  his 
verbal  proclamations  than  when  he  is  considerably  more  than 
"half  seas  over."  John  had  one  day  been  reciting  a  long 
and  dry  "  bill  of  contents "  through  the  town  from  Morlais 
Brook  to  Pen-isa'r-Pentre,  which  effort  had  left  him  somewhat 
exhausted.  To  refresh  and  reward  himself  he  dropped  into  the 
"  tap  "  at  the  "Angel,"  where  he  found  a  snug  seat  by  a  roaring 
fire,  and  several  merry,  waggish  fellows  to  keep  him  company. 
Placing  his  bell  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  his  seat,  he  called 
for  refreshment,  which,  when  brought,  proved  so  entirely  to  his 
taste  that  he  must  needs  have  it  repeated.  After  this,  one  of  the 
merry  wags  oftered  to  treat  him,  another  the  same,  until  poor 
John  began  to  succumb  under  the  influences  of  so  much 
kindness  and  jollity,  declaring  he  never  felt  happier  in  his  life. 
One  of  the  wags,  bent  on  mischief,  managed,  unobserved,  to  get 
possession  of  John's  bell,  and  to  leave  the  tootcl  ^>3cl  \V.»   'Wna 
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shades  of  evening  having  fallen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  High 
Street  throughout  its  length  were  treated  to  the  sound  of 
John's  sonorous  bell,  followed  by  a  proclamation — "  Five  pounds 
reward !  Lost,  stolen  or  strayed,  from  the  king's  highway^ 
John  Trot,  the  Town  Crier.  Whoever  will  bring  him  home 
to  the  arms  of  his  affectionate  children,  and  the  bosom  of 
his  devoted  wife,  dead  or  alive,  right  side  upj^ermost,  shall 
receive  the  above  reward.  N.B. — If  sober,  the  reward  will  be 
doubled." 

John  had  passed  through  several  stages  of  comparative 
inebriation.  He  had  been  induced  at  last  to  favour  the 
company  with  a  song,  in  the  chorus  of  which  all  joined.  He  was 
trolling  away — 

'*  The  raging  sea  did  roar, 
And  the  stormy  wind  did  blow," 

when  the  familiar  sound  of  his  own  bell  struck  upon  his  ear. 
He  stopped  at  once  in  the  middle  of  a  note,  put  down  his  hand 
mechanically  to  grasp  his  bell  handle,  when  lo,  he  found  it  nan 
est.  He  leaped  up,  intending  to  rush  out,  but  his  legs  refused 
to  obey  him,  and  down  he  fell  prostrate.  In  this  state  he  was 
conveyed  home  in  triumphant  procession,  but  the  attendant 
crowd  was  too  great  to  enable  any  one  to  see  which  side  of  him 
was  presented  to  the  sky. 

A  case  of  rare  fun  I  can  recall  out  of  my  boy-memory.  A  fair 
was  being  held  in  the  town  into  which  a  neighbouring  farmer 
had  brought  a  small  drove  of  large  pigs  for  sale.  Weary  of 
standing  in  the  crowded  road,  the  creatures  laid  themselves 
down  in  the  closely  packed  manner  peculiar  to  them,  in  close 
proximity  to,  and  partly  upon,  the  large  flapping  cellar  doors 
let  into  the  pavement  in  front  of  one  of  the  principal  inns. 
Under  the  unwonted  weight  the  doors  gave  way,  and  all  the 
pigs  were  precipitated  into  the  vaults  below.  To  attempt  a 
description  of  the  scene  that  followed  with  a  view  to  doing  it 
the  most  ordinary  justice,  is  beyond  my  power :  to  get  the  pigs 
out  again  was  beyond  the  power  of  a  crowd.  The  approach 
to  the  ceUars  from  the  interior  of  the  house  was  narrow  and 
tortuous;  from  the  outride  it  was  precipitous  and  impracticable,  at 
least  for  pigs.  Men  went  down  with  step-ladders  and  ropes, 
but  piggies  would  not  consent  to  any  proposition  for  their 
removal  which  could  be  laid  before  them :  in  the  loudest  strains 
they  protested  against  any  interference  with  their  personal 
fireedom.  They  had  got  in  without  intention,  but  being  in,, 
there  they  meant  to  stay.  They  overturned  casks  of  beer, 
smashed  jars  of  spirits  and  bottles  of  wine,  and  altogether 
behaved  themselves  after  the  most  outrageous  fashion.  The 
business  of  the  &ir  was  literally  suspended ;  no  person  could 
think  of  either  baying  or  selling  until  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
j»g8  was  ascertained.    For  many  hours  the  vicinity  of  the  cellars: 
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was  surrounded  by  a  dense  and  excitable  mob,  bent  on  witnessing 
piggies'  pranks.  Eventually  the  entrance  to  the  vaults  was 
^tened  up  and  the  tenants  left  in  quiet  possession  until  such 
time  as  reason  might  prevail  and  a  butcher  found  to  despatch 
the  lot. 

During  the  summer  months  Saint  Monday  was  almost  always 
devoted  to  the  Club  processions;  Oddfellows,  Ivorites,  and 
benefit  and  friendly  societies,  "  brethren  "  of  all  sorts  displayed 
their  bedizened  persons,  and  their  regalia  and  flags,  to  the 
admiration  of  crowds  of  women  and  children,  delighted  to  see 
**  daddy  "  in  masquerade.  They  marched  after  bands  of  music, 
which  discoursed  by  no  means  the  most  harmonious  sounds 
possible,  there  being  then  no  Cyfarthfa  Band  to  shew  them  how 
to  do  it,  and  to  revolutionise  the  musical  taste  of  the  district. 
There  were  also  women's  clubs,  and  the  "  Odd  "  and  "  Ivorite  " 
sisters  in  uniform,  so  far  as  the  colour  of  their  gowns  and  the 
conformity  of  Norwich  turnovers  could  make  them,  made  a 
brave  and  very  attractive  show.  The  annual  advent  of  one  of 
those  processions  had  a  special  attraction,  being  headed  by  a 
popular  landlady  from  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a  lady  of 
Amazonian  proportions,  quite  splendid  in  physical  capacity  and 
aspect.  She  could  by  sheer  weight  bear  down  every  obstacle  in 
her  path,  and  the  "  becks  and  nods  and  wreathed  smiles  "  which 
beamed  from  her  fine  countenance  set  the  whole  town  in  good 
humour  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

But  on  one  special  Monday,  judging  by  the  vast  concourse  of 
persons  collected  in  the  main  street,  something  quite  unusual 
was  anticipated,  and  so  it  proved  to  be  :  a  "  Bidding  Wedding," 
probably  the  very  last  known  in  Glamorgan,  passed  to  the  Parish 
church.  For  some  weeks  previously  a  tall,  spare,  man  carrying 
a  stick  considerably  longer  than  his  own  person,  with  a  bow  of 
white  riband  at  the  top  of  it,  had  been  occasionally  seen  in  the 
streets.  He  was  the  hired  bidder,  and  wherever  he  called  he 
recited  a  long  copy  of  Welsh  verses,  that  being  the  legitimate 
and  time-worn  method  of  invite.  The  day  at  length  arrived, 
when  the  last  sjmrk  as  it  were  of  an  old  custom  dying  out  would 
be  witnessed,  and  curiosity  was  extreme,  the  High  Street  being 
literally  crammed  with  people  from  end  to  end.  Headed  by 
two  men,  one  playing  a  clarionet  and  the  other  carrying  a  harp, 
the  procession,  which  consisted  of  about  twenty  couples,  trailed 
along  through  this  seething  crowd  on  a  very  hot  day,  amidst 
screams  of  delight  from  the  youngsters.  The  bride's  get-up 
was  a  ^  caution  "  as  an  American  would  phrase  it.  She  hs^d  on  a 
gown  of  linsey  woolsey  (bwrnbctat  a  gwlan)  of  a  loud  and 
flaring  pattern.  She  wore  a  hat  above  her  head  built  up  on  the 
top  of  a  resplendent  Bandanna  handkerchief,  and  a  cap  as  fully 
bordered  as  one  of  Queen  Bess's  ruffs.  On  her  leCt  ^xtsl  ^^ 
carried  a  red  reticule,  and  she  seemed  to\k»w^  ^-^^^x^x^Jofe  ^s^* 
clothes  about  her  person.     She  peTspVied  TOiOieX,  ecj>\ao>a^'^«»«»^ 
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her  face  was  as  the  colour  of  mw  beef.  The  bridegroom  was 
altogether  a  most  insignificant  j)erson,  and  were  it  not  customary 
to  have  such  a  2>erson  present  on  such  an  occasion,  might  very 
well  have  been  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  there  was  any  interest 
taken  in  him.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  altar  was 
reached,  and  the  scene  within  the  church — the  utter  want  of 
gravity — was  most  discreditable.  Sevenil  of  the  bridesmaids 
were  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  fainting  and  fits  of  hysteria  were 
,  quite  common.  On  leaving  the  church,  the  party  proceeded  to 
a  neighbouring  inn,  the  long  room  of  which  had  been  hired  for 
the  occasion,  and  there  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  bride 
sat  at  the  *'  receipt  of  custom,"'  literally,  having  a  seeretar}'  by 
her  side  who  registered  all  the  gifts  which  were  handed  in,  the 
equivalent  return  of  which  was  promised  in  the  future  to  each 
presentor  when  similarly  circumstance<l.  An  admission  fee  was 
charged  for  entering  the  room,  where  there  were  drink,  harp 
playing,  jigging,  and  dancing.  The  little  husband  got  very 
drunk  early  in  the  day  and  had  to  be  put  to  bed,  but  the 
bride  held  up,  with  an  eye  to  business,  until  the  last,  and  reai»ed 
no  doubt  an  abundant  harvest.  The  inn  was  besieged  throughout 
the  day  by  gaping  crowds,  and  it  was  midnight  before  the  ha})]>y 
couple  left  for  their  cottage  home  amidst  vociferous  tokens  of 
satisfaction  from  an  unabating  crowd.  In  the  sound  of  those 
cheers  the  old  Welsh  custom,  so  far  as  Glamorgan  is  concemeil, 
expired  for  ever. 

Merthyr  is  a  town  so  void  of  aesthetic  graces  of  any  kind, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  surprise  that  so  many  men  of 
artistic  caj^acity  should  have  emanated  from  it.  It  seems  as 
though  nature  had  made  an  effort  to  convince  the  world  that 
she  at  least  is  not  responsible  for  the  almost  repulsive  outward 
aspect  of  the  place,  having  supplied  a  grand  natural  panoramic 
locality,  and  bred  men  within  it  capable  of  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  refinements  of  art.  The  names  of 
Penry  Williams  and  Joseph  Edwards  have  become  widely  known, 
but  there  have  been  others,  nurtured  in  humble  circumstances 
in  Merthyr,  who  had 

"  Hearts  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire," 

who  deserve  at  least  honourable  mention,  and  who  possessed 
natural  genius  that  required  but  opportunity  and  encouragement 
to  achieve  great  and  honourable  things.  In  support  of  these 
assertions,  let  me  call  up  the  kindly  and  comely  face  and 
substantial  person  of  Mrs.  Anne  Jones,  better  known  to  MerthjT 
folk  of  that  day  by  the  more  familiar  and  affectionate  name  of 
Nancy  Jones.  She  was  as  much  a  public  character,  in  the  sense 
of  being  well  known,  as  the  town  crier  himself,  being  the 
pew-opener  at  the  parish  church.  Her  duties  included  attendance 
at  weddings,  christenings,  and  churchings,  which  were  daily 
ikscmrenceB.  She  had  a  kind  word  and  «l  sn^^  i<st  c^^t^one^ 
ing  the  young  married  conplea  eaitViV^  ^o^^^  «sA \X««sasi^ 
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the  precious  eyes  of  refractory  babies.  Though  vastly  substantial 
in  person,  she  moved  about  the  church  with  fairy-like  footsteps, 
ever  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  moment.  To  keep  her  own 
boys  out  of  mischief  by  having  them  as  near  to  her  as  possible, 
she  brought  them  down  to  the  churchyard,  where  they  played 
about  while  she  performed  her  duties.  Whether  incited  by  the 
cherub  faces  on  the  tombs  or  what  not,  those  boys  took  to 
sculptiure  as  ducks  take  to  water.  The  eldest,  William  Jones, 
went  to  Tendon,  where  I  frequently  saw  him  at  work  on  the 
stone  statues  which  decorate  the  external  parts  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament;  he  also  worked  for  Weekes  and  Monti  on  the 
marble.  In  after  hours,  and  in  early  morning,  he  studied  hard 
in  a  studio  of  his  own  in  Clipstone-street,  Fitzroy-square,  building 
up  figures  in  the  clay  with  suri)rising  skill.  He  made  a  seated 
model  figure  in  plaster  of  Paris,  of  Taliesin  Pen  Beirdd,  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  Academy,  and  afterwards  occupied  a 
prominent  position  on  the  platform  of  an  Abergavenny  Eisteddfod. 
Another  work  exhibited  was  an  idealized  "Jacob's  Dream," 
which  represented  the  patriarch  prostrate  and  asleep,  the  ladder 
in  basso-relievo  crowded  with  angelic  figures  rising  by  his  side, 
the  lowest  and  most  prominent  of  which  remains  in  my  memory 
as  quite  exquisite  in  form  and  expression.  A  younger  brother  of 
William  Jones,  named  W^atkin,  came  up  to  l^Dndon  to  him,  and 
of  his  genius  and  ability  he  spoke  freely  and  feelingly,  though 
always  most  modestly  deprecating  his  own.  Watkin  also 
exhibited  at  the  Academy.  They  were  both  most  unsophisticated 
young  men,  ardent  in  pursuit  of  art  and  bent  on  doing  their 
best  to  earn  fame.  Theirs  were  cases  in  which  a  liberal  patron 
would  have  been  of  paramount  value,  for  the  time  that  might 
have  been  occupied  in  fostering  their  genius  had  to  be  spent  in 
hard  daily  work  to  keep  "  the  wolf  from  the  door."  I  can  well 
lemember  the  gleeful  and  enthusiastic  manner  of  William,  in 
describing  a  statuary  group  which  he  intended  to  make,  but 
which,  alas  !  never  took  any  outward  form.  It  was  to  be  from 
Welsh  history,  and  would  represent  a  lady  handing  a  bouquet 
of  ][K)isonous  tiowers  to  some  famous  Welsh  Prince  who  had 
deceived  her.  All  the  details  of  this  vision  would  he  lovingly 
relate,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  scene  was  to  nis 
mind  as  real  as  though  it  had  positive  existence.  About  this 
time  he  was  tempted  by  an  offer  of  more  lucrative  employment 
than  he  could  obtain  in  London,  to  go  to  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  to  do  the  decorations  of  a  church.  He  fully  intended 
returning  aft^r  a  time,  but  he  never  did.  His  brother  Watkin 
remained  in  Ix)ndon,  and  worked  for  Monti  on  many  of  the 
marble  figures  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1861. 
Since  then  they  have  both  passed  out  of  my  ken  and  knowledge^ 
but  Merthyr  must  not  be  allowed  entirely  to  forget  thera, 

St.  Atkan's.  ^-^^^ 


BALLAD. 


[The  incidents  on  which  thi>i  Ballad  in  founded  are  taken  from  *'  Tales  and 
Sketched  c.f  Wales,"  by  Charle»  Wilkin**]. 

I. 

Two  lovers  left  their  home  to  meet, 

One  lovely  Jlay-day  morning. 
When  thorns  were  white  in  every  hedge, 

And  flowers  the  fields  adorning. 

John  started  forth  by  Penmaenmawr, 

Anne  by  the  Conway  merry ; 
ILis  way  across  the  mountains  lay. 

And  hers  across  the  Ferry. 

Folk  left  their  work  untouched  that  day 

The  flowery  country  over, 
And  some  went  out  to  meet  a  friend 

And  some  to  meet  a  lover. 

And  crowds  had  to  the  FeiTv  come 

When  Annie  reached  the  river. 
Which  flowed  that  day  between  its  banks 

More  strong  and  bright  than  ever. 

The  Ferryman  looked  round  amazed — 

He  was  a  poor  old  sinner, 
Who  often  foimd  it  hard  enough 

To  get  himself  a  dinner  ; 

And  when  he  saw  that  nigh  four  score 

Were  waiting  for  his  carrying. 
He  whistled  softly  to  himself 

And  made  a  little  tarrying. 

Quoth  he,  aside,  **  My  boat  is  old, 

But  an  she'll  hold  together, 
ril  have  a  lucky  run  to-day 

And  bless  this  May-day  weather."' 

So  forth  they  went  across  the  stream, 
■  Which  flowed  that  day  so  gladly. 
But  though  they  were  a  merry  crew 
The  boat  went  slow  and  sadly. 
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Yet  had  they  blithely  gained  the  shore, 

The  boatman  safely  steering. 
But  when  they  reached  the  middle  stream 

The  strongest  current  nearing, 

8ome  from  their  seats  sprang  reckless  up 

In  foolish  jest  unthinking, 
And  ere  the  cheek  had  time  to  pale 

They  knew  the  boat  was  sinking. 

Oh,  woeful  hour  !  in  midst  of  mirth, 

Without  a  word  of  warning, 
To  meet  cold  death  in  coldest  form 

And  leave  the  bright  May  morning. 

In  vain,  in  vain  they  cried  for  help — 

It  came  too  late  to  save  them. 
And  Conway's  waters,  rushing  fast. 

Tumultuous  burial  gave  them. 

And  loud  the  wail  upon  the  shore. 

And  bitter  was  the  grieving. 
For  seventy-nine  that  day  were  drowned. 

And  only  one  was  living. 

Oh,  bring  her  in,  the  rescued  one. 

And  is  she  dead,  or  dying  ? 
And  put  her  down  upon  the  grass, 

Like  one  in  slumber  lying. 

Oh  Annie,  Annie,  wake  again 

Let  not  your  heart  stop  beating. 
Is  this  the  face  to  welcome  John  ? 

Is  this  your  May-day  greeting  ? 


IL 


John  started  forth  by  Penmaenmawr, 
And  dreamed  of  no  disaster. 

But  love  and  pleasure  in  his  heart 
Came  faster  on  and  faster. 

By  many  an  awesome  precipice. 

By  rock,  and  slope,  and  cranny. 

And  one  thing  clear  he  quite  forgot 
In  thinking  of  his  Annie — 

That  he  who  walks  o'er  Penmaenmawr 
His  heart  with  love  a-glowing, 

Had  best  forget  it  for  a  time. 

And  look  to  where  he's  goVxi^. 
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Alas  the  day  I  for  down  he  goes, 
One  slip,  and  then  another, 

And  now  no  human  aid  can  save. 

Though  near  were  friend  and  brother. 

For,  helpless  on  the  fatal  slope, 
No  hold  can  he  recover ; 

The  precipice  l)elow  him  yawns — 
One  cry,  and  oh  I  he's  over  I 

But  who  can  sing  that  peril  great  ? — 
While  death  so  near  beholding. 

He  fell  ui>on  an  ash  tree  branch 
And  to  its  aid  he's  holding. 

It  fails  to  bear  him — down  he  goes, 
A  friendly  bush  receives  him. 

And  bush,  and  ledge,  and  branch  in  turn 
Its  timely  succour  gives  him. 

Till  bruised  and  giddy,  but  unhurt. 
On  softest  turf  he's  lying. 

And  quickly  springs  he  to  his  feet, 
N^ot  dead,  nor  near  to  dying. 

Above,  the  precipice  rears  high. 

Bush,  tree,  and  flower  enwreathe  it. 

While  by  God's  providence  preserved 
He  stands  unhurt  beneath  it. 

Now  on  he  hastes  to  meet  his  love, 
Tlie  day  may  yet  be  merry. 

When,  lo!  they  meet  him  with  the  news 
That  has  o'erwhelmed  the  Ferrv. 

"  But  Annie,  if  'tis  her  you  seek. 
In  yonder  cot  she's  lying. 

And  none  could  say  when  her  I  left 
If  dead  she  were,  or  dying." 

He  enters  in  with  pallid  face ; 

A  }ialer  yet  receives  him. 
When,  as  they  watched  about  her  bed, 

A  sudden  smile  she  gives  him. 

And  opening  wide  at  last  her  eyes. 
She  cries,  remembrance  dawning, 

"  Oh,  John,  I  know  not  how  I'm  here, 
But  'tis  a  lovely  morning ! " 

Oh,  bitter  tears  on  Conway's  shore 
That  day  were  shed  by  many, 

But  some  were  mixed  with  thankful  joy 
That  fell  from  John  and  Anwle. 
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And  this  fond  pair,  so  strangely  kept 

From  parting,  death,  and  sorrow, 
Were  met  in  church  and  wedded  there 

Upon  no  distant  morrow. 

And  long  they  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

Though  row  in  churchyard  lying ; 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old 

Was  Annie  at  her  dying. 

And  many  loved  to  hear  them  tell, 

In  mingled  mirth  and  warning, 
This  story  true  of  other  days 

About  a  May-day  morning. 

MORAL. 

Now  every  John  that  reads  my  song. 

And  likewise  every  Annie, 
There  is  a  moral  to  this  tale 

Must  not  be  skipped  by  any. 

If  lovers  wish  their  faith  to  keep, 

And  have  a  meeting  merry, 
Then  John  must  start  from  Penmaenmawr, 

And  Annie  by  the  Ferry. 

For  if  they  choose  to  stay  at  home 

When  May  brings  lovely  weather. 
The  world  has  something  else  to  do 

Than  bring  sweethearts  together. 

And  if  the  love  within  their  hearts 

Be  strong  and  true  and  holy. 
Though  pride  may  feign  and  anger  frown. 

There's  nought  can  part  them  wholly. 

Though  John,  o'er  hasty,  move  too  fast 

And  find  a  precipice  ready. 
He'll  get  his  footing  yet  again. 

And  go  on  safe  and  steady. 

And  tho',  as  cold  as  Conw;iy's  tide, 

Distrust  and  grief  betide  her. 
Yet  Annie  must  revive  again 

Should  John  arrive  beside  her. 

And  so  God  bless  you  every  one. 

All  lovers  true  and  merry. 
And  bring  you  safe  o'er  Penmaenmawr, 

-And  safe  across  the  Ferry. 

C.  S.  Pkice. 


WELSH    CHARACTER    SKETCHES. 


THE    yUOIT    PLAYER. 


He  it  a  speciality  in  some  parts  of  South  Wales,  combinm^ 
occasionally  a  taste  for  ruDning,  tossing,  and — drinking.  I  have 
known  him  so  imbued  with  a  love  for  tossing  that  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  day  have  not  been  long  enough  for  him,  and  he 
has  been  seen  by  his  remote  dwelling  in  the  hills  tossing  by 
candlelight  with  kindred  souls,  and  adjourning  afterwards  to 
the  Lion,  where  the  landlord  has  soon  relieved  the  winner. 
You  do  not  find  him  in  towns,  settled  dovrn  in  trade,  or,  as 
a  rule,   going  to  chapel  or    attending  Sunday  Schools.      He 
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dislikes  the  conventionality  of  town  life,  and  loves  freedom 
from  all  restraint.  Thus  it  is  that  he  lives  in  remote  valleys^ 
or  dingles,  on  the  side  of  far  away  mountains.  There,  in  a 
little  community  of  people  who  have  their  thatched  cots,  pig- 
sties, and  small  gardens,  and  know  nothing  of  water  rates,  ga» 
rates,  or  any  kind  of  local  taxation,  he  lives  in  primitive  happi- 
ness, working  a  few  days  a  week  as  a  collier,  and  idling  at  quoits,  or 
pitch  and  toss,  the  rest.  In  his  youth  he  is  readily  recognisable 
by  his  cap,  made  of  a  badger's  or  rabbit's  skin,  and  sometimes  a 
waistcoat  of  similar  material ;  by  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of 
his  dress  generally,  and  a  rakish  manner,  almost  qualifying  hint 
for  the  term  of  a  I^and  Jack.  He  has  a  wonderfid  vitality,  and 
whatever  he  does  is  done  with  a  great  amount  of  vigour.  There 
is  nothing  on  earth  he  likes  so  much  as  "doing"  a  policeman,  or 
eluding  a  county  court  summons.  He  is  ready  at  any  time  to 
take  the  consequences  of  being  found  in  a  public-house  at  illegal 
hours.  Number  so  and  so  has  an  idea  that  the  Lion  is  open  at 
a  certain  hour,  and  proceeds  thither.  Wearily  and  hot,  buttoned 
and  strapped  up  as  he  is,  the  vigilant  oflScer  walks  up  the  hill, 
and  every  now  and  then  stops  to  breathe  and  to  rub.  Long- 
before  he  gets  to  the  door  a  small  boy  has  given  the  alarm,  and 
our  friend  is  out  at  the  back  and  over  a  hedge  like  a  deer. 
The  officer  finds  nothing,  and  departs,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  at  a 
.safe  distance  om:  friend  is  in  again.  He  has  a  primitive  notion 
that  the  score  at  the  Lion  is  the  most  legal  one  of  his  debts. 
Scotsmen,  grocers,  drapers,  are  institutions  of  the  country 
originated  to  supply  him  with  all  necessaries,  to  enter  amounts,, 
of  course,  in  their  books,  but  not  to  dream  of  getting  paid. 

The  passion  for  quoits  is  naturally  his  strongest  characteristic^ 
and,  like  all  those  who  love  their  pursuit,  he  excels.  His  skill 
is  marvellous.  A  dozen  like  him  would  sweep  away  the  laurels 
of  the  country.  He  can  do  anything  with  his  quoit.  Occasion- 
ally he  is  seduced  from  the  hill  side  to  take  part  in  town 
matches,  and  his  badger  skin  hat,  his  loose  garments,  and 
uncultivated  speech,  amuse ;  but  crack  town  players  and 
champions,  smUing  at  fiittt,  do  not  smile  long.  He  astounds, 
every  one,  his  countrymen  roar  their  applause,  and  the  Lion 
that  night  is  more  boisterous  than  ever.  Just  as  the  snow 
clings  to  the  loftiest  points  of  the  mountains  far  into  Summer 
time,  and  ancient  flora  are  found  in  cracks  and  crannies  of  lovely 
moimtain  hills,  out  of  the  way  of  the  stream  of  progress,  so 
this  old  "  disc  "  play  of  the  Koman  lingers  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  districts  of  Wales,  handing  down  from  the  generation  that 
fraternised  with  the  conquerors  a  play  that  has  continued^ 
— more  or  less  intermittent,  but  never  dying  out — ^to  this  day. 

I  have  described  what  a  quoit  player  is  in  his  youth.  In  his 
age  he  is  still  a  character.  Time  has  sobered  him.  He  luaa 
found  that  living  in  the  mountain  aettletn^xiVi  ^Qfe%\i^\.\sjL*05sfc 
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long  run  yield  immunity  from  local  taxation,  and  from  the 
l)enalties  attendant  upon  lejiving  Scotsmen,  grocers,  and  drapers 
unpaid.  Nemesis  comes  in  the  form  of  a  policeman  or  bailiff,  and 
the  long  arm  of  the  law  reaches  even  the  seclusion  of 
thatched  cottages  and  pigsties.  So,  as  the  years  roll  on,  and 
his  Bkill  in  quoits  leaves  him,  and  his  dexterity  at  pitch  and  toss 
disappears,  and  the  capacity  for  taking  unlimited  beer  becomes 
contracted,  he  may  be  met  with  acting  as  the  shadow  instead  of 
the  object;  one  of  the  crowd  to  cheer,  not  the  man  to  be 
cheered ;  and,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  victory  of  local 
quoit  players — 

"  Shoulden  his  quoit, 
And  Hhows  how  fieldn  were  won." 

Like  many  of  our  old  characters,  the  world  is  slipping  round 
and  from  beneath  his  feet,  leaving  him  behind.  The  Sunday 
closing  of  public  houses  has  been  a  sore  blow,  as  any  inter- 
ference with  liberty  of  action  is  sore ;  and  now  "  they  '*  are 
talking  of  a  Board  School  in  the  very  heiirt  of  the  thatched 
houses  and  the  pigs'  cots,  and  soon  there  will  be  the  daily 
spectacle  of  smart  masters  and  governesses,  pupil  teachers,  and 
scholars.  Moodily,  as  he  used  when  funds  were  scarce  and  the 
keeper  of  the  Lion  hard-hearted,  he  will  resort  to  that  favoimt<* 
spot  of  his,  the  huge  tip  that  overlooks  the  busy  town,  and,  pipe 
in  mouth,  will  look  down  on  the  great  hive,  and  think  of  the 
changes  that  are  coming  on.  Some  day,  neither  at  the  tip  nor 
amongst  the  thatched  cots  will  he  be  seen.  His  place  will 
know  him  no  more.  "  Will  Shon  Shams  ivedi  Qiiai'^v  "  (is  dead) 
will  end  his  storj\ 

A?  Adda. 
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When  our  village  was  "  amalgamized " — as  one  of  the 
candidates  called  it — with  the  adjoining  town,  and  a  vacancy 
was  thus  created  at  the  Council  Board,  the  excitement  was 
very  great ;  and  as  there  were  only  two  aspirants  for  local 
honours,  Boodle,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  few  friends, 
consented  to  offer  his  services. 

Of  course  Boodle  was  not  selected  because  of  his  fitness  for 
the  position.  His  friends  knew  him  to  be  a  very  peculiar  man, 
possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  individuality,  if  not  ability,  and 
as  individuality  was  the  thing  said  to  be  needed  in  the  council 
chamber.  Boodle  was  chosen  as  a  representative.  The  one  thing 
Boodle  prided  himself  on  was  his  admirable  taste  in  dress.  He 
usually  wore  a  blue  coat,  pepper-and-salt  coloured  trousers,  a 
green  or  blue  wide-awake  hat,  and  a  white  or  yellow  waistcoat. 
He  was  also  fond  of  flowers,  and  occasionally  wore  two  full-sized 
bouquets  in  his  coat,  one  on  each  side. 

Boodle  was  also  fond  of  processions  and  funerals,  and  as  he 
made  it  a  matter  of  duty  on  all  such  occasions  to  appear  in 
white,  he  naturally  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention, 
and  hence,  if  not  popular  with  the  ratepayers,  he  was  nevertheless 
very  well  known  to  them. 

One  of  the  other  candidates  was  an  elderly  gentleman  of  the 
Hebrew  persuasion — he  had  been  a  brewer  in  our  village — but 
to  use  his  own  expression  when  referring  to  this  part  of  his 
history,  "  Tings  went  bad  mit  him  shust  then,  so  he  got 
punged  up." 

At  the  time  of  the  election  he  was  doing  a  brisk  business  in 
the  pledge  line,  but  his  aversion  to  water  was  still  apparent, 
judging  by  the  colour  of  his  face  and  hands ;  the  latter,  however, 
were  seldom  seen,  owing  to  a  constant  habit  he  had  of  hiding 
them  up  the  cuflfs  of  his  sleeves,  which  by  the  way  were  of  the 
blue  rib  in  pattern. 

"  Veil,  vot  you  tink  ?  You  tink  I  get  in,  eh  ?"  We  had 
accidentally  met  under  the  three  balls  that  swung  in  the  evening 
breeze  over  his  shop  door,  and  in  reply  to  his  question  I  hazarded 
the  remark  that  I  thought  he  was  not  so  well  known  as  Boodle* 
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**  Vot  you  shay  ?  Not  known  so  much  as  Boodle  ?  Ven  de 
people  vonts  monish,  vare  dey  go  to  get  him,  eh  ?  Do  dey  go 
to  Boodle,  eh  ?     Dut,  dut,  de  peoples  know  me  very  veil." 

Boodle's  friends  advised  him  not  io  make  a  personal  canvass, 
but,  as  they  expected,  this  he  therefore  at  once  decided  to  do^ 
and  engaged  an  agent  accustomed  to  the  business  to  take  him 
around.  Boodle's  agent  liJid  a  very  seedy  air  about  him,  strangely 
redolent  of  carraways.  There  was  a  gingerly  look  about  his 
walk  and  whiskers,  and  a  bankrupt  appearance  about  his  boot^^ 
but  by  no  means  a  "  liquid  hater's  "  look  about  his  nose,  for  the 
bridge  of  that  organ,  although  a  little  broken,  bore  other 
evidences  of  the  cup  that  cheers. 

The  first  house  they  called  at  was  occupied  by  a  middle-aged 
English  woman,  whose  long  residence  in  North  Wales  had  some- 
what affected  the  natural  purity  of  her  mother  tongue.  There 
was  a  white  rose  tree  blooming  in  her  front  garden,  the  beauty 
of  which  they  of  course  praised.  Roses,  they  soon  found,  were  her 
strong  point,  and  standing  with  arms  akimbo,  before  they  could 
solicit  her  vote  and  patronage,  she  commenced  as  follows  : — 
*'  When  I  was  living  at  Baseleg,  I  did  have  the  nicest  roces  you 
did  never  see  in  your  life.  They  do  grow  in  clusters,  seven  in  a 
bunch  as  you  may  say,  and  when  Ix^rd  Tradagar  and  Lady 
Tradagar  is  going  by  in  their  baskinets  they  do  say,  *  Dear  anwyl  T 
there  is  nice  roces  Missus  Tummus  do  have.'  Well,  do  you 
know,  one  night  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  think  I  do 
heai-  somebody  plucking  the  roces.  I  do  put  my  head  out  of 
window,  and  come  down  stairs,  and,  name  of  goodness !  there  wa& 
a  woman  plucking  the  roces.  *  Gracious  woman  I '  I  do  say, '  what 
are  you  doing  ?'  *  Doing  ?  Only  plucking  a  few  roces,  you  see.*" 
*  Plucking  a  few  roces  you  do  call  it?  Well,  if  there  was  only  a. 
policeman  I  would  be  sure  to  give  you  in  charge.'  '  Tut,  tut,, 
ma'am,  you  shall  have  'em  back.'  *  Have  'em  back  ?  What  is  good 
to  have  'em  back  now  they  are  all  plucked  ?'  What  did  I  do  ? 
I  did  give  a  shilling  to  a  Baseleg  policeman.  You  might 
so  well  put  yoiu*  shilling  in  the  gutter  every  bit  as  give  him  to  a 
Baseleg  policeman." 

The  rest  of  that  story  was  not  told,  for  Boodle,  who  never 
allowed  an  opportunity  for  an  argument  to  escape  him,  at  once 
insisted  upon  her  being  wrong  about  that  shilling.  This  naturally- 
led  to  high  words,  and  resulted  in  Boodle  having  to  make  a 
hurried  exit  out  of  the  street,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  noisy 
urchins,  who  would  have  made  things  very  unpleasant  but  for 
the  timely  arrival  of  a  friendly  member  of  that  force  whicb 
Boodle  declared  he  had  been  defending. 

Boodle's  next  attempt  at  canvassing  was  in  connection  with 
an  important  elector,  who  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  advice 
about  a  dog.  *'  You  see,  it  wasn't  my  dog,"  he  began,  ^  it  wa» 
my  brothers  dog,  only  he's  gone  to  sea,  and  his  wife  lives  at 
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Bristol ;  but  the  dog  lives  with  me,  and  so  I  want  to  get  your 
opinion  about  it.  Now  last  night,  just  after  I  had  gone  to  bed, 
somebody  came  knocking  at  my  front  door.  I  struck  a  light, 
and  went  down  to  ask  who  was  there.  *Me,'  says  someone 
through   the   keyhole.     '  Well,   what  do  you  want  ?'   says  I. 

*  Want  to  know  if  you've  got  a  dog  ?'  *  Got  a  dog  ?*  says  I. 
"*  No,  I  haven't  got  a  dog — that  is,  my  brother  has,  only  he's  gone 
to  sea,  and  his  wife  lives  to  Bristol,  but  the  dog  lives  with  me.' 
'  Well,  is  it  a  good  dog  ?'  says  the  man.     '  Good  dog?'  says  I ; 

*  yes,  it's  a  very  good  dog,  as  good  a  dog  as  ever  I  had — that  is, 
don't  you  know,  it  isn't  my  dog,  it's  my  brother's  dog,  only  he's 
gone  to — '  " 

At  this  juncture  Boodle's  agent  was  of  gi'eat  service,  for  the 
latter,  seeing  that  Boodle  was  becoming  deeply  interested  in 
the  story,  yet  unable  to  grasp  the  subject,  and  fearing  another 
discussion  might  be  the  result,  he  very  adroitly  button-holed 
Smiley,  another  candidate,  who  fortunately  hapjjened  to  be 
passing,  and  by  judiciously  promising  to  introduce  him  to  a 
free  and  independent  elector,  whose  vote  and  interest  would  be 
worth  securing,  he  enabled  Boodle  to  slip  quietly  away  without 
appearing  to  be  abrupt  or  uncourteous.  Ketuming  that  way 
about  two  hours  later.  Boodle,  whilst  reflecting  on  his  fortunate 
escape  from  that  dog  story,  observed  the  two  men  still  engaged 
in  deep  conversation  under  the  lamp  where  he  had  left  them. 
They  were  evidently  not  far  advanced  in  the  subject  under 
discussion,  for  Smiley  was  still  being  held  by  the  corner  of  his 
long  frock  coat,  which  appeared  to  be  only  slightly  ruffled,  and 
the  brother  was  still  explaining  that  the  dog  only  lived  with 
him.  Boodle  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could  on  recognising  Smiley, 
although  the  latter  shouted  loudly  for  him  to  join  them. 
Boodle's  agent  heard  the  next  day  that  there  had  been  a  serious 
disturbance,  at  Smiley's  house  about  late  hours ;  and  Boodle 
soon  found  that  he  had  made  a  bitter  enemy  of  Smiley  through 
that  unfortunate  dog  story.  Boodle's  experience  at  canvassing 
was  not  very  pleasing,  and  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  listen  patiently  to  what  everybody  had  to  say,  he 
therefore  issued  a  circular  thanking  the  ratepayers  for  the 
information  they  had  given  him,  and  inviting  them  to  attend  a 
public  meeting,  when  all  the  candidates  would  address  them. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  phrenologist  in  our  village,  a  man 
of  immense  weight  with  some  of  the  electors.  The  rotundity 
of  his  person,  combined  with  the  deep  excellence  of  his  voice, 
and  the  spotless  colour  of  his  white  tie,  enabled  him,  so  it  was 
generally  supposed,  to  determine  accurately  the  exact  amount 
of  ability  possessed  by  everybody.  Smiley  was  a  great  believer 
in  this  science,  and  being  himself  possessed  of  a  finely  developed 
cranium,  bright  and  shining  at  the  top,  and  beautifully  C'cvc^.^^i^ 
with  a  few  long  and  scattered  locks  at  Wie  «vdL«a,  V"^  «vx^%^'^^ 
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that  each  candidate  should  have  his  head  publicly  examine<:l  at 
Boodle's  meeting,  for  the  benefit  of  the  electors. 

This  was  a  clever  liit  on  the  part  of  Smiley,  and  likely  to  da 
Boodle,  whose  head  was  of  a  most  peculiar  shape,  a  serious 
amount  of  injury.  Boodle's  pronounced  individuality  was  only 
equalled  by  his  immense  conscientiousness,  and  this  organ  had 
often  proved  a  source  of  annoyance  to  himself  and  friends.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  elected  a  deacon  of  a  very  respectiible 
chapel ;  but  on  finding  that  St.  Paul  had  said  that  every  deacon 
should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  he  resigned,  because  at  this 
time  he  was  a  widower.  His  friends  strove  very  hard  to  shew 
him  what  St.  Paul  really  meant,  but  this  would  not  satisfy 
Boodle. 

WTien  Boodle  married  again  his  friends  were  desirous  of  re- 
electing him  ;  but,  unfortunately,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage 
his  wife  happened  to  win  a  sewing  machine  in  a  bazaar  got  up 
in  aid  of  the  chapel  fvmds.  This  so  upset  Boodle,  whose 
conscientious  scruples  with  regard  to  bazaars  generally  were 
pronounced,  that  he  vowed  he  would  not  speak  to  his  wife  until 
she  had  sold  the  machine  by  public  auction,  and  returned  each 
subscriber  his  money.  Mrs.  Boodle  tried  hard  to  obey  her 
husband ;  but,  unhappily,  one  of  the  subscribers  unexpectedly 
disappeared  without  leaving  his  address.  This,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  a  very  unhappy  time  for  poor  Boodle,  who  was 
really  fond  of  his  wife,  yet  he  conscientiously  kept  his  word 
three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  missing  subscriber 
fortunately  turned  up.  Boodle's  friends  were  very  much 
annoyed  about  this  matter,  and  grave  doubts  were  entertained 
by  many  of  them  for  a  long  time  as  to  his  sanity. 

Smiley  had  been  a  friend  of  Boodle's,  and,  of  course,  knew  all 
about  his  peculiarities.  This  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal ;  and 
the  public  meeting  was,  therefore,  looked  forward  to  with 
lively  interest  by  the  electors,  who  expected  the  proceedings 
would  be  of  an  interesting  character, 

ITie  meeting  was  arranged  to  be  held  the  night  before  the 
election,  and  the  large  schoolroom  that  had  been  secured  for  the 
purpose  was  well  filled  long  before  the  time  appointed  for  the 
proceedings  to  commence. 

The  chairman,  after  a  brief  speech,  read  a  hurriedly  written 
note  of  apology  from  Mr.  Isaac,  the  Hebrew  candidate,  for 
not  bein^  able  to  be  present  during  the  early  part  of  the 
meeting,  he  being  unexpectedly  detained  at  home  by  a  rate- 
payer who  wanted  advice  about  a  dog.  Smiley  was  then  called 
upon  to  address  the  meeting,  and  this  he  did  at  great  length, 
shewing  his  own  fitness  for  the  position,  and  Rxxlle's  utter 
incompetency  to  represent  them.  This  Boodle  was  unable  to 
stand,  and  therefore  he  commenced  to  argue  the  point  with 
Smiley,  which  produced  roars  of  laughter.     Smiley  ultimately 
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called  upon  his  friend  the  phrenologist  to  demonstrate  by 
his  science  that  Boodle's  head  was  very  strangely  constructed. 
Hoodie,  of  course,  persistently  refused  to  have  his  head  touched, 
and  the  meeting,  therefore,  broke  up  in  great  confusion. 

On  leaving  the  schoolroom  the  audience  were  convulsed  with 
laughter  on  seeing  Mr.  Isaac  struggling  to  get  away  from  a  man 
who  persisted  in  holding  him  by  the  comer  of  his  coat,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  anxiously  endeavouring  to  explain  that  his  dog 
belonged  to  his  brother. 

When  the  poll  was  declared  next  day  it  was  found  that 
Smiley  had  been  retiuned  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes  more 
than  Boodle,  and  that  Isaac  was  a  long  way  in  the  minority. 

Events  have  since  proved  that  Smiley  was  the  most  fitting 
representative,  for  he  is  now  called  the  "Gamaliel"  of  the 
council  chamber. 

Boodle  declares  this  is  on  account  of  the  "  gammy  "  look  of 
his  legs,  which  are  slightly  bent.  But,  of  course,  we  know 
otherwise. 

Cardiff.  Billot. 


X  2 


GENIUS    AN1>    CRITICISM. 


Toa  thongbtful  reader  the  perusal  of  eontemiwraryconiplainiDg 
criticism  is  a  source  of  great  amusement ;  and  this  feeling  is 
heightened  by  the  consideration  of  how  critics  come  by  their 
rules,  and  deepened  into  a  half'-sadness  by  the  recollection  of 
the  disastrous  effects  of  s^»me  of  their  ill-timed  endeavours  — 
notably  those  by  which  the  \HHft  Keats  was  laid  in  an  early 
grave. 

How  do  critics  come  by  their  rules  ?     A  genius  is  bom  of  an 
age.     With  powerful   individuality  he  speaks  out  the  workings 
of  his  soul,  and  his  relation  to  the  men  and  women  surrounding 
him.     Men  admire  what  he  has  done^  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  done ;  and  then  comfortably  feed  their  vanity  bv 
supposing  that  in  the  light  shed  from  the  tire  of  this  one  soul 
they  are  able  to  read  clearly,  and  without  possibility  of  mistake, 
all  pertaining  to  genius,  even  to  the  mode  of  its  expression. 
All  these  apparent  discoveries  they  cast  into  the  mould  of  their 
own  minds,  and  turn  them  out,  a  complete  set  of  rules,  by  which 
the  composition  of  the  future  is  to  be  judged.     They  constitute 
themselves  princes  and  judges,  and  pass  sentence  accordingly 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  their  self-imposed  arrogance.     Another 
voice  comes  ;  another  genius  is  bom.  But  the  critics  are  puzzled. 
The  voice  has  not  the  compass  and  modulation  of  its  predecessor ; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  understand  it  the  law-makers  flounder 
about  and  get  entangled  in  the  nets  of  their  own  ignorant 
bewilderment.    The  only  way  out  of  their  difficulty,  they  think, 
is  by  denying  the  divinity  of  the  voice,  and  this  they  do  with 
little  or  no  compunction.     Luscious,  mellow  pears  are  pleasant 
enough  to  the  palate ;  but  what  fools  we  should  be  were  we  to 
despise  the  grape  and  the  melon  on  account  of  their  dissimilarity 
to  tne  pear.     What  would  be  thought  of  a  botanist  who,  when 
a  new  plant  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  examination,  should 
declare  it  to  be  an   artificial   composition,  a  pseudo  thing, 
however  natural  its  character,  because  he,  on  reference  to  the 
I^innsean  classification,  and  running  over  the  families,  ordenc, 
d  5ub-di visions,  had  been  unable  to  find  any  account  of  it  ? 
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In  the  Dark  Ages,  what  ludicrously  vain  attempts  were  made  to 
find  in  Ptolemy's  system  of  geography  all  modem  localities.  A 
town,  hill,  or  river  was  hardly  considered  to  have  a  certain  • 
position,  unless  it  appeared  in  that  topographer's  olden  charts. 
And  not  very  far  remote  from  this  period  is  an  age  in  which  it 
was  argued  that  Saturn  and  Uranus  could  not  be  possessed  of  so 
many  satellites  as  the  telescope  ascribed  to  them,  because  men 
could  not  bring  their  minds  to  grant  the  possibility  of  the 
secondary  planets  excelling  the  primary  in  number. 

What  a  deal  of  nonsensa  is  uttered  in  the  present  day  under 
cover  of  the  "eternal  laws"  that  govern  composition.  It 
seems  to  us  as  if,  in  the  distant  past,  the  critics  held  a  convention 
at  which  they  cut  out  and  manufactured  a  garment  into  which 
])oets  were  to  be  slipped  for  trial ;  if  they  fitted  the  garment, 
and  the  garment  fitted  them,  they  were  to  have  their  credentials, 
not  otherwise.  Dryden  did  very  well,  and  so  did  Pope,  and 
Byron  and  Scott,  and  a  number  of  others.  One  now  and  then 
caused  a  little  trouble  to  the  august  examiners,  but  they 
generally  managed  to  get  him  in  ultimately.  At  length  a  strange 
candidate  appeared.  His  rugged  genius  scattered  the  beauties 
of  invention  to  right  and  left  of  him. 

**  He  could  not  ope 
His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.'' 

Kis  presence  peopled  the  earth  and  air  with  warm  living 
creations.  In  Spring-time  the  green  buds  leaped  into  existence ; 
the  arrow  quivered  with  anxiety  to  leave  the  bowstring,  to  cleave 
with  lightning  speed  the  ambient  air.  "But  he  has  no 
method,"  said  the  critics.  "  Where  is  the  smoothness  and 
regularity  as  of  a  well-ordered  garden  that  we  must  have  ?  Let 
us  try  the  garment."  And  so  they  turned  and  twisted  the  poet, 
and  turned  and  twisted  the  garment,  but  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  fit.  Some  proposed  stretching  the  garment  as  ladies 
streteh  their  gloves ;  to  this  others  dissented,  fearing  the  stiteh- 
ings  were  not  strong  enough.  One  spoke  of  the  expediency  of 
taking  out  the  lining ;  but  he  got  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  At 
length,  after  numerous  shiftings  and  shuflflings,  they  gave  up  the 
case  as  altogether  bad ;  they  could  make  no  poet  out  of  the 
candidate,  whatever  else  he  might  be,  and  so  they  left  him 
accordingly.  We  have  heard  of  the  duckling  that  got  pecked 
at,  and  spitefully  used,  because  in  the  sequel  it  proved  te  be  a 
swan. 

Our  remarks  have  been  exemplified  of  late  years  by  the  treat- 
ment Walt  Whitman,  the  American  poet,  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  critics.  They  think  of  his  ruggedness,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  smoothness  and  liquidity  of  Pope,  the  pathos  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  the  lyric  perfection  of  Bums,  and  the  cloying  sweet- 
ness and  fancy  of  Moore.  They  cluster  around  his  poem.^  Uka 
a  let  of  landscape-gardeners  at  the  ?oot  oi  ou^ei  qH  wa  V^^^''^^Ki>a 
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put  tlieir  heads  together  and  decide  thfit  it  would  look  veiy 
much  better  were  it  not  for  this  jutting  cn\g^  or  tliat  out-of-the- 
way  i)eak.  Had  they  but  been  acting-creators  at  the  shaping  of 
the  workl,  they  are  sure  they  woidd  have  made  a  far  better  hill 
than  that  one.  Perliaps  they  would  also  have  made  every  grain 
of  sand  alike,  and  trimmed  oflFthe  odd  edges  of  the  clouds :  who 
can  tell?  The  vanity  of  man — a  forked  nidish  with  a  head 
fantastically  carved,  as  C'arlyle  calls  liim — is  past  finding  out. 

Let  it,  however,  be  understood  here  that  we  do  not  advocate  a 
bold  disregard,  on  the  part  of  an  author,  of  all  limitations  of  form 
in  literary  productions,  for  the  mere  sake  of  being  considere<i 
above  such  trifles.  An  impatience  with  set  forms  is  not 
always  a  sign  of  genius  ;  and  limitations  should  not  be  dispensed 
with  if  they  afford  room  enough  for  individuality  to  assert  itself. 
We  have  no  need  to  "build  more  stately  mansions''  imtil  the 
old  ones  have  proved  too  small  and  cmmped  for  om*  use. 

But  are  style  and  matter  separable  in  our  most  characteristics 
literature  ?  or  is  the  former  but  the  natural  outcome  of  tlie 
latter  ?     Pope  says 

*'  The  Hound  must  Heem  aii  echo  to  the  HeiiHe/^ 

and  we  have  numerous  instances  in  our  literature  of  how 
completely  this  echoing  has  been  brought  about  with  happv 
results.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  "  Song  of  the  Shii-f  '* 
and  "The  Raven'*  in  other  forms  than  those  in  which  they  at 
present  exist,  and  in  which  the  sound  so  perfectly  echoes  to 
the  sense. 

Any  work  destined  for  immortality  must  be  original,  and  the 
outcome  of  some  particular  experience  of  its  author.  Verses 
were  first  composed  to  be  chanted  to  the  wild  dances  of  our 
ancestors,  and  apparently  satisfied  their  limited  requirements 
in  this  direction.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  liquid  poems 
of  Moore  were  com^wsed  as  the  poet  walked  about  the  lawn 
behind  his  little  cottage  at  Sloperton ;  and  Charles  I^amb  used 
to  declare  that  Milton's  "Paradise"  smelt  of  the  candlelight.  We 
have  nothing  particular  to  advance  against  songs  for  the  heated, 
crowded  atmosphere  of  the  dniwing-room,  and  sentimental 
iwems  to  be  wept  over  in  secret  by  aesthetic  and  woe-begone 
maidens,  and  by  languishing  milky-watery  young  men ;  but 
we  must  claim  indulgence,  and  in  most  cases  admiring 
appreciation  for  i)oems,  however  rough-hewn,  that  will  Bwing 
with  music  to  the  robust  stride  across  piwply  heaths  in  the  first 
fresh  breeze  of  the  morning,  and  to  the  health-giving  climb  up 
the  sides  of  rugged  hills. 

To  blame  a  work,  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  on  the  part 

of  the  critic  that  he,  personally,  stands  on  a  greater  elevation, 

and  sees  further  into  and  knows  more  about  the  subject  under 

consideration,  than  his  author  does.     This  undoubtedly  accounts 

£xr  the  quantity  of  fiddling,  complammg  cxiticism  with  which 
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most  of  our  so-called  mtical  journals  abound.  The  critic  fears 
to  be  thought  beneath  his  author,  and  so  doles  out  a  limited 
number  of  praises  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  slur.  He 
usually  is  as  little  fitted  to  deal  with  the  task  he  sets  himself 
iis  a  manikin  is  to  growl  about  the  anatomy  of  a  star,  setting 
forth  at  the  same  time  his  own  thoughts  as  to  how  it  should  be 
formed.  An  American  poet  writes :  "  A  friend  of  mine  once 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  a  very  careful  and  thorough 
article  upon  a  poet.  .  .  He  afterwards  showed  me  the  critical 
notices  it  drew  forth,  and  those  which  treated  the  subject  with 
the  coolest  possible  air  of  knowledge  were  written  by  men  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it."  In  these  hypercritical  days 
we  want  more  hero-worship,  a  greater  reverence  for  genius,  and 
a  more  just  and  delicate  appreciation  of  individual  worth. 
Instead  of  this,  some  would  have  us  believe  that  all  men  are 
equal ;  that  the  old  days  in  which  the  gods  lived  on  earth  are  for 
ever  gone  ;  that  the  cry  of  genius  is  but  a  stuttering  excuse  for 
peculiarity ;  and  that  men,  instead  of  being  free-bom  individuals, 
personally  accountable  to  a  higher  law  than  narrow  critical 
philosophy  ever  dreamed  of,  are  but  "turkeys  driven  with  a 
stick  and  red  clout  to  the  market." 

What  if  the  work  of  genius  is  sometimes  peculiar  ?  We  owe 
a  greater  debt  to  eccentricity  than  at  first  appears.  Every  new 
turn  of  thought,  every  fresh  discovery  in  science,  every  deep 
realisation  of  some  religious  experience,  has  been  called 
eccentricity; — in  some  cases  a  harder  word  than  this  has 
been  used. 

Too  often,  alas !  our  system-keepers  have  been  obstacle-makers. 
Plutarch  says  that  when  Cicero,  as  a  young  man,  visited  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  the  advice  given  him  was  to  make  his  own 
genius,  not  the  opinions  of  others,  the  guide  of  his  life.  And 
yet  it  seems  the  fate  of  all  originality  of  thinking  to  be  imme- 
iliately  opposed.  "  The  botanical  system  of  Linnaeus  was  at  one 
time  the  object  of  ridicule  for  all  Stockholm.  Copernicus  so 
much  dreaded  the  prejudice  of  mankind  against  his  treatise  on 

*  The  Revolutions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,'  that  he  detained  it 
in  his  closet  for  thirty  years  together.  When  Kepler  published 
his  first  rational  work  on  comets,  it  was  condemned  even  by  the 
learned,  as  a  wild  dream.  Bacon  was  misunderstood  at  home 
in  liis  own  day ;  it  was  long  after  his  death  before  English  writers 
ventured  to  quote  him  as  an  authority.     Montesquieu  gave  his 

*  Esprit  (les  Loix '  to  be  read  by  that  man  in  France  whom  he 
conceived  to  be  the  best  judge,  and  in  return  received  the  most 
mortifying  remarks."  * 

If  Shakespeare  had  unduly  considered  the  critics,  we  should 
probably  be  without  those  fantastic  medleys  of  his,  which  are  at 
present  justly  considered  some  of  the  glories  of  our  literature- 

•  Disraeli^B  "Literary  CliOtw:^!.'^ 
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A  great  foreign  writer,  criticising  these  productions,  asks  concern- 
ing Shakespere :  "  Is  he  not  powerful  enough  to  follow  laws  of 
his  own  ?"  and  then,  like  the  Irishman,  answers  his  own  question : 
"  He  is ;  and  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  finds  an  outlet  in  the 
highest    grade    of    unreasoning     and     creative     imagination. 
Despising  ordinary  logic,  it  creates  therefrom  another ;  it  unites 
facts  and  ideas  in  a  new  order,  apparently  absurd,  at  bottom 
legitimate ;  it  lays  open  the  land  of  dreams,  and  its  dreams 
deceive  us  like  the  truth."     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  one  of  his 
admirable  "  Discourses  on  Painting,"  defends  this  same  idea  of 
genius  being  a  law  to  itself.     He  says :  *'  The  rules  by  which 
men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  such  as  are  called  men  of  genius, 
work  are     .     .     of  such  a  nice  textme  as  not  easily  to  admit 
being  expressed  in    words.     .     .     Unsubstantial,   however,    as 
these  rules  may  seem,  and  difHcult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them 
in  writing,  they  are  still  seen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the  artist : 
and  he  works  from  them  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  tliey  were 
embodied,  as  I  may  say,  upon  paper."     If  William  Blake  had 
not  obeyed  this  law  of  his  own,  and  pursued  a  wild,  strange  path<, 
his  peculiar  individuality  would  have  been  smothered,  and  the 
masterly   essay   of  Swinburne  unwritten.     If  Wiertz  had  not 
followed  a  similar  course,  the  gallery  of  paintings  which  is  now 
one   of    the   curiosities    of  Bnissels   would    be    unknown.     If 
Wagner  the  musician  had  not,  by  sheer  force  of  genius  and 
will,  pushed  forward  his  way  in  sjute  of  the  i>ersistent  opposition 
he  has  met  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  the  probability  is  that 
his  name  would  be  unknown,  and  the  nuisical  world  destitute  of 
the  compositions  about  which  so  many  of  his  admirers  rave. 

We  hail  with  gladness  the  few  faint  indiciitions  we  have  of  a 
better  state  of  affairs  in  the  criticism  of  the  future.  In  the 
prospectus  issued  some  shoit  while  ago  by  the  projectors  of  a 
new  monthly  magazine,  they  declared  their  conviction  that  *'  the 
best  and  most  diflScult  function  of  the  critic  is  the  discovery  of 
merits  rather  than  of  defects ; "  and  promised  "  that  while  we 
shall  praise  nothing  that  is  not  good  for  the  sake  of  being 
pleasant,  we  shall  never  be  temj)ted  into  injustice  for  the  mere 
sake  of  being  smart."  Another  journal  professes  to  have  for  its 
only  enemies  "unjust,  corrupt,  and  cruel  men,  pretenders, 
upstarts,  snobs  and  humbugs."  We  reckon  it  also  a  promising 
sign  that  some  high-class  reviews  have  a  rule  that  their  critical 
notices  be  signed  by  the  writers.  By  far  too  many  "  stabs  in 
the  dark"  are  inflicted  under  cover  of  editorial  nobody-ness. 
To  a  restless  out-of-work  looking  for  a  life-mission,  we  respect- 
fully oflfer  the  suggestion  that  he  should  immediately  set  about 
finding  one  of  these  literary  nobodies,  thereby  solving  for  us 
the  question  whether  or  not  it  has  a  body  to  chastise  or  a  soul 
to  save. 

Who  was  the  first  author  ?  and  who  the  first  critic  ?    Emerson^ 
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looking  for  a  moment  at  man  through  Darwin's  spectacles,  say* 
"  they  combed  his  mane,  they  paired  his  nails,  cut  oflF  his  tail, 
set  him  on  end,  sent  him  to  school,  and  made  him  pay  taxes, 
before  he  could  begin  to  write  his  sad  story."  We  have  always 
spoken  mpturously  of  Emerson's  wisdom ;  and  here  in  the  lines 
we  have  just  quoted  we  have  further  proof  of  it,  for  does  he  not 
make  sadness  immediately  dependent  on  the  payment  of  taxes  ? 
If  the  secret  of  popularity  lies  in  the  ability  to  appeal  touch- 
ingly  to  some  universal  experience,  surely  by  this  single  reference 
to  the  all-absorbing  tax  question  Emerson  lias  made  for 
himself  a  fame  which  cannot  die.  I^amb  declares  that  the 
want  of  candles  accounts  for  the  seriousness  of  the  elder  poetry » 
"  It  has  a  sombre  cast,  derived  from  the  tradition  of  those 
imlantem'd  nights.  Jokes  came  in  with  the  candle.  .  . 
This  is  our  peculiar  and  household  planet.  Wanting  it,  what 
siuage  unsocial  nights  must  our  ancestors  have  spent,  wintering 
in  caves  and  unillumined  fastnesses  I  They  must  have  lain 
about  and  grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark.  What  repartees 
could  have  passed,  when  you  must  have  felt  about  for  a  smile, 
and  handled  a  neighbour's  cheek  to  be  sure  that  he  understood 
it  I  *'  No  doubt  crabbed  and  complaining  critics  existed  in  those 
days.  In  imagination  we  see  and  hear  it  all.  Some  disagreable 
old  stick  has  probably  eaten  an  enormous  dinner,  and  sits  in  a 
stupid  snoozy  state,  in  the  darkest  and  warmest  comer  of  the 
candleless  cave.  A  joke  is  bom  of  the  active  brain  of  one  of 
the  younger  portion  of  the  community,  and  launched  out  into 
the  darkness.  Anxious  for  the  success  of  his  venture,  the  jokist, 
settling  down  all-fours,  creeps  about  the  cave  handling  the  faces 
of  his  companions.  At  last  the  snoozy  old  gourmand  is  reached. 
Kousing  up  he  shouts  out  angrily  : 

"  What  for  you  scrawl  my  face  now  ?"  To  which  the  traveller 
in  search  of  smiles  answers  meekly  : 

**  Only  to  see  if  joke  of  mine  been  over  this  way,  that's  all 
indeed." 

Then,  with  a  warm  ejaculation  on  his  tongue,  the  interrupted 
sleeper  returns  to  his  snooze,  while  the  youthful  wit  sinks  into 
silence,  determined  to  the  lowest  depths  of  his  determination 
not  to  risk  another  joke  till  the  future  comes  briglit  in  its 
candlelight. 

We  candidly  admit  that  many  unsolved  and  unsolvable 
questions  cluster  around  our  subject,  such  as,  for  instance.  How 
far  genius  receives  from,  the  age  what  it  gives  back  to  the  age ; 
to  what  extent  it  is  aflFected  by  the  pains  and  strivings  amidst 
which  it  is  bom  and  lives ;  how  far  criticism  should  follow  in 
the  wake  of  creative  genius,  learning  with  humility  the  lessons 
it  has  to  teach  ;  and,  in  what  particulars  criticism  should  take 
the  lead,  pointing  out  to  genius  safe  and  sure  ground  upon 
which  it  should  tread.  One  point  is,  however,  tolereibl^  ^Vk^.^ 
criticism  must  be  old-fashioned  and  cowseixtvlVse  \jc>\s\>^  ^\csM^fc^ 
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extent,  and  must  beware  of  attempting  to  rein  in  the  winged 
steed ;  mther  it  must  follow  on  to  know  more  fully  the  whvs 
and  wherefores  of  the  untamable  mystery.  The  criticism  that 
did  its  duty  when  the  voice  of  genius  was  rude  and  savage, 
albeit  natural,  when  men  lived  out  face  to  face  with  nature,  and 
were  interested  in  the  exploits  of  their  chiefs  and  the  courage 
imd  strength  of  their  heroes,  and  sang  their  praises  in  wild  songs 
full  of  exaggerated  ])assion,  was  totally  unfit  to  coi>e  with 
successive  waves  of  civilization  and  refinement.  Criticism  must 
be  progressive,  moving  ever  on  to  a  wider  sphere  of  extended 
sym])athy.  It  must  take  its  lessons  from  the  liberal  age  of 
Chaucer,  with  its  Canterbury  pilgrimages ;  from  Spenser,  with 
his  ideal  and  allegory ;  from  Shakespeare,  with  his  recovery  of 
the  stores  of  classical  learning,  and  his  honest  speech  of  the 
results  of  the  freedom  and  richness  of  thought  produced  by  the 
Reformation  ;  from  the  times  of  the  "  Spectator  "  essayists,  full 
of  the  refinement  of  fashion,  when  men  laid  aside  passion  as  a 
thing  dead  and  forgotten ;  from  Hazlitt,  who  tells  of  the  change 
made  in  the  world  by  the  French  Revolution.  And  if  his  lessons 
have  been  well  learned,  the  critic,  standing  here  in  this  age  of 
ours,  in  which  refinement  has  reached  a  state  hitherto  unknown, 
will  see  that  just  and  righteous  criticism  can  only  be  the  result 
of  his  grafting  upon  his  views  of  the  past  a  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  the  present,  a  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  its  literary 
workers,  and  a  prophetic  ken  carrying  him  far  on  into  the  future. 
**  A  true  critic  nmst  not  only  be  a  universal  scholar,  but  as  clear 
<'onscienced  as  a  saint,  and  as  tenderly  impressible  as  a  woman . 
After  that  he  may  be  rigid  as  Minos."  But  he  needs  yet 
another  qualification,  or  shall  we  rather  term  it  a  practicid 
4leepening  of  this  tender  impressibility.  He  must  be  keenly 
alive  to  the  presence  of  genius  wherever  found ;  and  it  some- 
times lies  far  down  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  vision,  hidden  by 
foreign  and  extraneous  matter,  for  a  man  can  be  at  the  same 
time  human  and  yet  a  genius,  because  the  inspiration  which 
rules  him  in  his  greatness  comes  and  goes  like  a  disease. 

Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good.  In  an  old  jn^eni 
called  "  The  :\f irror  of  Fools,"  written  by  a  Canterbury  monk, 
we  have  the  history  of  an  ass  Brunellus  who  studied  at  Paris, 
and  entered  in  succession  all  the  monastic  orders,  but  was 
content  with  none  of  them.  He  was  about  to  form  a  new  order, 
when  his  master  caught  him  and  sent  him  back  to  his  old 
occupation.  If  critics  would  but  be  satisfied  to  lead  writers  of 
shallow  imitations  and  humdrum  monotonous  rubbish  into  a 
legitimate  channel  of  honest  work, — say  at  the  plough,  or  the 
carpenters  bench, — they  would  earn  for  themselves  the  hearty 
praise  of  all  sensible  men.  An  ass  can  hut  be  an  ass,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  long  ears  in  literature. 

Cardiff.  John  RoifERS  Rees. 
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WHAT    8HALL    I    SLXG    XOW? 

An  Enrjlish  version  of  Dewi  Wyn  O^Essyllfs  "  Beth 

Ganaf  yn  Awr''' 


What  shall  I  sing  now  ?     Is  it  praises  to  Eiches, 
That  over  the  world  such  magnificence  spread ; 

Oh,  no ;  not  to  Eiches,  for  they  are  but  fleeting, 

"  Bird-like,"  some  day,  from  my  grasp  they'll  have  fled. 

What  shall  I  then  sing  ?     Shall  I  eulogise  Honour, 
That  mark  of  true  merit  in  all  age  and  degree  ? 

Oh,  no ;  worldly  honour  wakes  no  inspiration, 
It  is  but  a  name  undefined  to  me. 

What  shall  I  then  sing  ?     A  carol  to  Knowledge, 
That  sux)remest  of  power,  admitted  by  all ; 

Oh,  no ;  not  to  Knowledge,  although  it  is  mighty, 
A  day  will  yet  dawn  when  its  help  will  be  small. 

What  shall  I  then  sing?     Shall  I  glorify  Genius, 
That  lays  the  world's  myst'ries  open  to  view  ? 

Oh,  no ;  not  to  Genius  I  sing,  it  is  earthly. 
The  night  of  the  world  shall  enshroud  it  anew. 

What  shall  I  then  sing  ?     Oh,  Truth  shall  my  theme  be, 
For  Truth  is  the  essence  of  perfection  here ; 

To  Truth,  then,  I'll  sing.     Aye,  Truth  is  the  acme 
Of  all  that  distinguishes  man  in  this  sphere. 

yeath.  Ehiauon. 


THE  WELSHMAN'S  ENGLISH. 


The  following  is  offered  as  supplementary  to  "  An  Englisli 
Eesident's  "  remarks  on  accent  and  idiom  in  the  "  Welshman's 
English  "  in  a  recent  number.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
Welsh  peasant,  when  he  speaks  English  at  all,  does  it  in  an 
essentially  more  intelligible  manner  than  the  same  class  in 
England.  His  Plnglish  can  be  perfectly  well  understood  by 
every  educated  Englishman,  to  whom  the  dialects  of  Dorset^ 
Yorkshire  or  I^ncashire,  would  be  veritable  stumbling  blocks. 
That  he  uses  many  English  words  in  a  somewhat  difiFerent  or 
arbitrary  sense,  as  your  contributor  points  out,  is  quite  true ;  and 
many  more  could  be  added  to  those  cited.  The  last  number  of 
the  Red  Dragon^  as  though  to  prove  its  nationality,  furnishes 
two  examples  of  such  words  used  in  a  restricted  or  Welsh  sense. 

The  first  is  the  word  place^  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
Hpace  or  room^  rather  than  applied  to  a  definite  spot.  A 
Welshman  will  say  when  he  finds  his  pew  filled,  "  There  is  no 
place  for  me, "  w^hen  no  romn-  is  meant ;  and  he  will  exclaim, 
**  There  is  plenty  of  place  about  here,"  when  he  means  abundance 
of  space. 

The  other  instance  is  the  word  runch^  which  is  continually 
used  in  Wales  in  the  place  of  "many.  Thus  such  questions  as 
the  following  may  frequently  be  heard :  Have  you  mucli 
potatoes  ?  Were  there  much  people  ?  Did  you  see  much 
tiowers  ?  or,  as  in  the  instance  referred  to,  How  much  (matches) 
liave  you  sold  ? 

When  the  Welshman  phrases  differently  from  the  ordinary 
mode,  it  will  be  found,  invariably,  that  he  errs  through  following 
too  closely  the  idiom  of  the  vernacular.  This  is  the  case  in 
each  instance  pointed  out  by  "  An  English  Resident." 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  Welshman's  vocabulary  is 
frequently  somewhat  limited,  and  that  he  often  uses  one  word 
to  express  many  meanings.  The  word  funny  is  a  striking  case 
in  point.  This  word,  as  used  by  persons  below  a  certain  class,  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  describing  a  source  of  miilh,  or  fun  ; 
but  it  has  to  do  duty  for  such  words  as  odd,  curious,  uncommon,, 
unusual,  infrequent,  uncouth,  extraordinary,  unstately,  strange, 
and  many  more,  and  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  the  word 
f  title  is  amongflt  Yorkshiremen. 
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WELSH  NAMES. 

The  very  limited  number  of  proper  names  which  the  Welsh 
people  are  content  to  enjoy,  and  to  be  known  by,  is  very 
remarkable  and  characteristic,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  no 
parallel  amongst  other  races  of  mankind.  Ancient  Welsh 
history  contains  quite  a  variety  of  expressive  original  and 
national  names ;  and  it  seems  almost  unpatriotic  in  the  modem 
Welsh  to  have  retained  only  some  half  a  score  or  so  of  the 
names  cf  their  remote  ancestors,  and  adopted  those  of  foreigners 
instead.  That  the  name  of  David,  which  was  that  of  their 
patron  saint,  should  have  become  very  general,  is  easily 
Hccounted  for  ;  but  on  what  principle  other  Jewish  names  have 
been  adopted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  the  names  of  the  Apostles  John,  James,  and 
Thomas  (the  incredulous),  be  preferred  to  those  of  Peter,  Paul, 
or  Barnabas  ?  And  why  should  the  German  name  William  have 
grounded  itself,  as  it  has,  in  the  national  lore,  while  so  many 
other  names  equally  euphonious  are  altogether  neglected  ? 

As  a  sample  of  the  extraordinary  run  on  one  name  amongst 
the  Welsh,  that  of  John  in  its  various  forms  is  prominent. 
From  it  are  derived  Johnes,  Jones,  Shon,  and  Shony.  Older 
forms  of  it  yield  Jeuan,  Jefan  or  Evan,  with  Bevan  from  Ap 
Evan,  and  lanto.  Scriptural  form  loan.  Familiar  or  fond; 
Jenkin,  derived  from  Jonakin,  or  little  John,  by  the  same 
process  which  has  produced  Perkin  from  Peterkin,  or  little 
Peter,  and  Wilkin  from  Willikin,  or  little  William,  and  many 
others.  The  name  of  Littlejohn  (»ic),  is  frequently  met  with 
in  England,  and  seems  strange  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Welsh- 
men, and  is  never  suspected  of  being  an  exact  equivalent  to 
their  popular  Jenkins,  the  hero  of  the  story. 

"Of  a  noble  race  wa8  Shenkin." 

The  exceedingly  inconvenient  (in  a  j)ostal  sense)  and  un- 
euphonious  habit  of  giving  boys  the  same  Christian  and 
surname,  such  as  Thomas  Thomas,  or  Morgan  Morgan,  cannot 
be  too  much  deprecated.  It  exhibits  a  singular  disposition  to 
boil  down  and  continue  the  really  silly  limitation  which 
prevails. 

Recently  a  Glamorgan  gentleman  has  been  knighted,  whose 
Oodfathers  and  Godmothers  acted  on  the  most  economical 
principle  towards  him  at  the  font.  He  possesses  three  namert 
all  from  one  root,  which,  when  analyzed,  resolve  themselves  into 
John,  the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Johnakin.  Truly  a  marvellous 
combination  of  names. 

J.  H. 


THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  AVIDOW. 


A  RAILWAY  SKETCH. 


I  was  travelling  in  a  third  class  carriage  on  tlie  Brecon  and 
Newport  line  the  other  day.     I  always  prefer  such  a  mode,  for 
you  come  in  social  contact  with  your  kind,  and  are  not  penned 
up  like  a  prize  fowl.     You  have  opportunities,  too,  for  studying- 
character,  and  on  the  day  in  question,  I  sat  down  to  study  a 
preacher.     I  do  not  use  this  term  offensively,  for  in  my  opinion 
the  preacher,  undecorated  with  "  reverend  "  or  ''  venerable,"  is^ 
a  grand  institution  labouring  to  improve  humanity,  devoting 
his  life  to  a  good  cause,  and  for  less  fee  or  reward  than  a 
mechanic.     He  was  a  preacher,  and  at  the  iirst  glance  at  his- 
face  I  was  prejudiced  against  him.    He  was  an  old  man  in  a  top 
coat  and  muffler.     He  looked  comfortable.     I  knew  all  about  it^ 
us  if  by  instinct :  he  had  been  preaching  somewhere  on  tht- 
Sunday.     It   had   been   his   Sunday   out.     He   had   made    an 
impression,  as  usual,  with  his  sermon,  and  he  had  dined  well. 
He  had  dined,  I  should  say  for  certain,  with  one  of  the  deacons, 
tlie  ornament  of  the  big  pew.     They  had  had  goose,  and  the 
hungry  eyes  of  young  deacons  had,  possibly,  envied,  not  only 
the  fact  of  the  first  helping,  but  the  bountiful  character  of  that 
helping. 

That  good  old  man,  too,  had  attended  the  Sunchiy  School,  and 
had  patted  little  boys  on  the  head;  then  had  tea,  and  after 
that  came  the  great  event,  the  evening  sermon,  the  "  hwyly* 
and  the  coming  down  the  stairs  in  a  profuse  stiite  of  perspiration, 
shaking  hands  with  crowds,  and  exchanging  fiirewells.  Then 
there  had  been  supper,  when  a  chosen  friend  had  come  in,  and 
was  almost  overcome  with  the  honour  of  seeing  greatness^ 
and  goodness  in  a  homely  condition,  with  a  pii)e  before  it, 
and  grog. 

I  knew  it  all,  and  at  the  breakfast  some  of  the  cold  goose  had 
disappeared,  and  finally,  greatness  and  goodness  in  mufflers  and 
top  coat,  pleased  with  itself,  was  going  home. 

Now  mark  me.  Immediately  opposite  him  came  in  a  poor 
wretched  old  woman,  a  widow  you  saw  at  a  glance,  with  the  body 
of  a  ^1  and  the  &ce  of  age.    She  looked  like  one  who  had  been 
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stricken  down,  crushed  in  some  dread  disaster.  There  was  a 
greyness  in  the  face,  as  well  as  of  the  hair,  and  a  stooping  form, 
as  if  shrinking  from  more  coming  sorrow.  And  as  she  sat,  she 
swayed  herself  about,  and  moaned.  Said  a  farmer  to  me  in  the 
vernacular,  with  a  voice  as  loud  as  if  he  had  been  calling  a 
sheep  dog  from  the  hill,  "  That  old  woman  was  loose  her  boy. 
She  needn't  take  on — it  won't  bring  him  back."  One  glance 
stole  the  preacher  at  the  swaying  form.  He  could  have  seen,  as 
I  did,  the  hands  convulsively  clutched,  the  old  black  shawl  that 
was  pressed  within  the  teeth  as  if  to  stifle  the  cry  of  agony  that 
was  mounting  to  the  lips,  a  cry  yearning  to  be  free,  and  to  soar 
upwards  to  heaven,  and  to  God.  He  could  have  seen  it — I  did  ; 
but  never  a  word  said  he.  His  face  became  a  picture  of  rapt 
isolation  from  all  the  surroundings.  His  thin  lips  moved  as  if 
talking  to  an  imaginary  congregation.  He  was  almost 
expanding  into  the  "  A?t'y/Z,"  but  he  did  not,  and  confined  his^ 
mental  occupation  to  holding  fictitious  disputes  on  doctrinal 
l)oints.  And  you  could  see  when  he  had  his  imaginary 
opponent  by  the  hip,  for  he  would  cough  drily,  as  much  as  ti> 
say,  "  I  have  you  there,"  and  would  go  on  with  more  doctrinal 
points  and  mental  soliloquies.  Yet  all  the  while  before  him, 
almost  touching  him,  was  the  poor  widow  mth  her  great  sorrow,, 
requiring  the  comforting  hand,  the  kind  look  and  voice,  perhaps 
u  little  tangible  Christian  charity.  And  he  had  none  to  give, 
neither  a  kind  word  nor  a  kind  act.  He  was  dealing  with 
abstract  virtues.  The  world  was  his  congregation,  who  invited 
him  to  preach,  paid  his  fee,  gave  his  dinner.  The  Bible  was 
the  repository  of  cases  of  suflFering  and  trial.  If  he  wanted 
illustrations  he  had  them  amongst  the  Marthas  and  the  Marys,, 
and  the  women  at  wells.  To  think  of  meeting  such  things  in 
present  life,  in  a  railway  carriage,  under  his  nose,  was  out  of 
the  question.  And  the  thin  lips  still  moved,  and  the  eyes 
were  vague  and  expressionless,  and  saw  only  abstract  angels 
on  clouds.  Out  upon  such  professional  Christianity,  say  I,  such 
ra})t  stolidity,  such  insensibility  to  common  every-day  sufferings 
and  sorrow  !  Why  wail  ever  for  the  sorrow  that  was  past  two 
thousand  years  ago — why  draw  forcible  illustrations  of  trial  and 
tribulation  long  since  endured,  if  not  to  o^ien  the  heart  and 
the  mind  to  that  which  is  coming  around  us  every  day  ?  If 
not,  depend  upon  it,  in  the  long  run — taking  matters  in  an 
earthly  sense — it  will  not  pay.  The  Welshman  must  have 
pulpit  ability  and  homely  sincerity.  Eloquence  in  the  pulpit 
not  followed  by  Christian  act  and  bearing  will  soon  wean  his 
affection,  and  there  will  be  no  goose  for  dinner,  and  no  hot  grog, 
at  night  as  a  comforter. 

Cadwallader  Griffiths. 


UOSSIP    FROM    THE    WELSH    COLLEGES. 

JESL'S    COLI.KGE,   OXFORD. 


IVrm  coninienced  with  morn- 
ing cbapel  on  Saturday,  the  14tb. 
^lost  of  our  men  were  up,  and 
at  thp  time  f>f  writing  I  think 
all  are  in  residence. 

I>uring  the  vaiation,  that  jarr 
of  the  l.'ollege  in  which  the  firt- 
mentioned  in  a  previous  letter 
took  plaee  last  Januiirj'  has  been 
rt^fitted  and  re-faced  with  Head- 
ington  >tone.  This  is  the  only 
extenial  ehange  —  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  improvement  — 
hut  the  internal  elianges  have  been  many  and  imiwrtant.  Six 
scholars  and  hIx  eshibitionerB  have  been  elected  under  the  new 
Htatuteu;  the  conditions  of  celibacy  and  holy  orders  hitherto 
imposed  ujwii  our  Fellows  have  been  removed,  A  system  of  Roll 
<,'all,  hy  which  men  may  attend  Chai)el  at  their  option,  has  been 
ado]ite(l,  thereby  causing  the  t'oUege  to  make  a  formal  recognition 
of  the  Universities  Test  Act,  from  the  actual  operation  of  which 
we  had  hitherto  happily  been  free.  These  changes  are  soioe  of 
those  made  hy  the  t'niversityf'ommissioners  — they  maybe  bene- 
ficial, they  may  conduce  to  the  good  of  the  (.'ollege  ;  but  amon^ 
the  underjjraduate  portion  of  the  community,  which — with  duf 
^leferenee  to  the  authorities — I  venture  to  say  constitutes  a  ten- 
fold majority,  they  are  regarded  with  universal  disfavour.  Still, 
your  "Gossip"  is  scarcely  a  place  for  discussing  so-caUed 
grievances.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  many  a  letter  and 
article  has  been  written,  and  which  still  affords  ample  material 
for  many  more. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Wharton,  M.A.,  Classical  Jjecturer  here,  has  been 
leoted  to  a  Fellowship ;  and  two  honorary  Fellows — Professor 
1  Dawkins  and  Mr.  A^liiteley  t5tokes — have  also  been 
-d. 
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The  Rev.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  M.A.,  appointed  some  yeare 
since  to  the  college  living  of  Nutfield,  has  resigned  his  benefice, 
'  imd  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  amongst  us  again.  He  has  been 
elected  Vice-Principal  in  place  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Illingworth, 
iVLA.,  whose  continued  ill-health  has  compelled  him  to  resign 
after  barely  six  months'  office.  Mr.  Thomas  has  always  been  a 
favourite  among  the  men — graduates  and  under-graduates — 
and  his  familiar  face  will  be  welcomed  by  all  in  these  days  of 
change  and  "  topsy-turvyism."  With  Mr.  Thomas's  return 
comes  the  restoration  of  the  Welsh  services  in  our  College 
Chapel.  It  is  said  that  we  never  fully  realise  the  value  of 
things  until  we  are  deprived  of  them.  We  have  found  it  so, 
and  a  year's  discontinuance  of  the  Welsh  services  has  rendered 
them  doubly  dear.  At  the  first  of  the  restored  Welsh  services, 
on  Wednesday  night,  Oct.  17th,  there  was  a  very  good  atten- 
dance, and  the  responses  were  made  with  unmistakeable  feeling. 

Another  matter  for  congratulation  is  the  weekly  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  our  chapel,  which  dates  from  last 
Christmas. 

This  term  we  have  seventeen  freshmen — more  than  usual — 
and  the  captain^  of  the  various  Clubs  in  the  College  are  already 
beginning  to  pick  out  '*  likely  "  men.  From  what  I  hear,  it 
seems  that  we  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  able  to  put  an 
excellent  "  Torpid "  on  the  river  next  term ;  and  our  football 
team,  under  the  captaincy  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Eranson  (the  Secretary 
of  the  O.U.F.C.),  will,  I  think,  do  more  than  hold  its  own. 
There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  members,  and  some  fidr 
speeches  delivered  at  the  College  Debate  in  the  Hall  on  Satur- 
day, the  21st,  when  the  Hon.  Secretary's  motion,  "That  the 
present  Government  has  long  since  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
the  constituencies,**  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  17. 

Although  my  letter  is  a  long  one,  I  fear  it  is  somewhat  devoid 
of  news — a  fault  which  will,  I  trust,  be  remedied  in  my  next^ 
when  term  will- be  half  over. 

LlA'FR  COCH. 


ST.  DAVID'S    COLLEGE,  LAMPETER. 

After  three  months  of  quietude,  the  quadrangle  and  gardens 
of  St.  David's  College  have  again  been  filled  with  life.  On  the 
26th  of  September  began  the  Scholarship  Examination,  an 
event  second  only  in  importance  to  the  Degree  Examinations  in 
June.  The  liberality  of  founders  and  benefactors,  extending 
from  the  days  of  good  Bishop  Burgess  to  the  gifts,  almost  of 
yesterday,  of  Mrs.  Trehame  and  Mr.  Evan  Jones,  and  the 
Uberality  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Parry  of  Lly  wel  Memorial 
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Scholarship,  has  allowed  the  College  authorities  to  offer  a  goodly 
number  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  annual  competition; 
and  as  many  scholarships  of  small  value  are  vacated  and  re-filled 
on  their  fortunate  owners  obtaining  a  prize  of  greater  worth,  the 
changes  produced  in  the  College  are  almost  always  very  consider- 
able. This  year  the  competition  was  particularly  brisk.  No 
less  than  46  men  entered  themselves  for  the  examination,  of 
whom  28  were  new  comers.  Those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
long  residence  in  the  College  nuist  have  some  advantage  in  the 
race,  especially  when  the  imsatisfactory  state  of  too  much  of  our 
intermediate  education  is  considered.  But  the  outsiders  held 
their  own,  and  gained  some  even  of  the  higher  scholarships. 
The  quality  of  the  work  done  has  been  almost  officially  jiro- 
nounced  to  be  better  than  usual,  and  the  College  Board  has 
given  practical  emphasis  to  its  ojunion  by  tilling  up  four  extra 
entrance  exhibitions  in  addition  to  the  thiee  advertised,  by  way 
of  encouraging  the  new  members.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go 
into  the  results  of  the  examination,  but  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  the  highly  prized  distinction  of  Senior  Scholar  has  been 
won  by  Mr.  David  Williams,  whose  College  career  has  already 
been  very  successful.  Schools  so  widely  removed  as  the  grammar 
schools  of  Kuthin  and  Beaumaris,  our  nearer  neighbour  of 
Llandovery,  and  the  small  but  successful  school  that  nestles 
under  om*  walls,  were  represented  among  the  successful 
competitors. 

Term  began  the  week  after  the  scholarship  examination. 
Including  the  new  scholars  and  exhibitioners,  38  fresh  men  were 
matriculated.  Last  year  2S  was  thought  a  good  entry,  so  that 
this  year's  addition  to  our  numbers  is  quite  exceptional.  It 
brings  the  number  on  the  I'ollege  books  up  to  99,  of  whom  84 
are  in  residence  during  the  present  Term.  Besides  these, 
several  non-matriculated  students  regularly  attend  the  College 
lectures,  though  the  smallness  of  the  town  makes  it  impossible 
to  develop  this  side  of  the  College  work  very  far.  But  alto- 
gether we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
2X)8ition,  though  we  have  come  in  for  no  Government  grant, 
and  the  advantages  of  incorporation  into  the  Welsh  L'ni- 
versity  of  the  future  seem  indefinitely  distant.  We  can  still 
wish  every  success  to  our  brethren  yet  unborn  of  Cardiff  or 
Swansea,  and  to  our  now  prosperous  younger  brother  of 
Aberystwith.  Wales  has  room  for  many  centres  of  higher 
education. 

The  new  lecture  room  and  the  chemical  laboratory,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  are  now  opened,  and  it  is  well  that  we 
thus  have  space  for  lecturing  to  the  throng  of  freshmen. 
Already  some  men  have  been  attracted  to  the  new  coarse  of 
practical  chemistry,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  of  its 
permanent  popularity. 
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But  we  must  pass  to  less  solemn  matters.  Our  football 
prospects  are  moderately  bright.  Though  we  have  lost  some  of 
our  best  players,  and  there  is  hardly  time  as  yet  to  find  out 
what  are  the  capabilities  of  the  athletic  freshmen,  there  is 
€very  reason  to  hope  that,  if  we  only  practice  constantly  and 
persistently,  we  shall  have  a  fair  team.  P^ootball  is  the  only 
form  of  sport  in  which  we  ever  aspire  to  excel.  The  June 
examinations  and  the  short  summer  term  spoil  our  cricket ;  our 
lawn-tennis,  though  promising,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  though  we 
may  hope  for  the  best  when  our  new  winter-court  is  completed. 
The  rushing  Teifi  is  too  swift  and  shallow  to  allow  of  boating. 
May  our  football  ambition  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  two  events  looming  in  the  future  are  our  annual  athletic 
sports,  which  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
College  concert,  which  comes  on  near  the  end  of  term.  Of  these 
more  anon. 

We  niust  not  conclude  these  notes  without  mentioning  that 
nearly  all  the  rooms  in  College,  for  which  men  have  hitherto 
been  put  to  the  trouble  of  providing  their  own  furniture,  have 
been  neatly  and  simply  furnished  by  the  Bursar.  It  must  also 
be  added  that  Mr.  David  Lloyd,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this 
College,  who  took  a  class  in  Honour  Moderations  last  June  at 
Oxford,  has  gone  up  to  that  University,  where  he  has  received 
an  exhibition  of  £60  from  the  Warden  of  Keble  College.  In 
two  years  he  will  be  able  to  take  his  degree  there.  Affiliation 
has  at  last  begun  to  bring  forth  fruits.  May  it  do  so  still  more 
abundantly  in  the  future. 

T. 


\  2 
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Bv  A.  Pkndragon. 

Mr.  Josejih  Cowen,  the  well-known  member  for  Tyneside, — a 
man  of  advanced  thought  and  nice  literary  expression — tells  us, 
in  bis  own  inimitable  fashion,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
wont  to  be  half  club,  half  theatre.  He  does  not  think  very 
much  of  it  as  it  is  to-day,  and  he  is  rather  doubtful  of  its 
future.  It  has  certainly  degenerated.  It  has  become  fussily 
administrative,  and,  therefore,  fussily  legislative.  Its  legislation 
IS  now  largely  technical  and  parochial.  There  is  little  real 
oratory  within  its  walls,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  useful  and 
some  flabby  and  much  tautological  talk.  This  is  not  as  it  was^ 
wont  to  be,  and,  democrat  though  he  be,  it  really  looks  as  if  ]Vf  r. 
Cowen  regretted  the  change  from  the  days  when  members  were 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  same  social  strata,  moved 
in  the  same  circles,  met  at  the  same  houses,  dined  at  the  same 
clubs,  and  followed  their  leaders  as  the  Highland  clansmen 
followed  their  chiefs.  A  few  forlorn  philosophers,  desirous  of 
going  to  the  root  of  things,  occasionally  straggled  in  amongst 
them.  One  of  these  forlorn  philosophers  was  Mr.  Cowen 
himself,  and  there  was  your  Mr.  Dillwyn.  At  this  Horatian- 
time  "  the  House,"  as  »Sir  Henry  Hussey  Vivian  and  Sir  W. 
Watkins  Wynn  will  tell  us,  was  quite  what  Mr.  Cowen  describes, 
it,  a  club  and  a  theatre,  with  its  green  room  as  well  as  its  stage, 
its  heroes  and  its  favourites,  its  mode  of  thought  and  its  style 
of  speech.  No  one  offended  against  its  procedure,  which, 
quoth  our  Sir  Oracle  of  the  North,  was  maintained,  not  by 
written  laws,  but  by  unwritten  usages.  It  was  a  temple  in 
which  high  courtesy  was  worshipped,  and  in  which  offenders^ 
against  decency  were  subjected  to  a  social  ostracism  more 
painful  by  far  than  the  infliction  of  any  legal  penalties,  any 
paraphernalia  of  Speaker's  Justice.  Quitting  the  engaging  and 
runic  remains  of  the  past,  Mr.  Cowen  mounts  the  rostrum  of 
the  prophet,  dips  into  the  horoscope  of  the  modem  Cagliostro^ 
and  predicts  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  split  up  into  sections,  and,  as  in  France, 
will  have  its  Centres,  its  I^ft  Centres,  its  Bight  Centres,  it» 
Jjeft  and  its  Bight,  its  Extreme  Left  and  its  Extreme  Bight-«. 
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The  forlorn  philosophers  who  struggled  into  the  old  House  have 
multiplied  in  the  new  ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  our  ]VIr. 
Labouchere,  who  votes  for  Bradlaughism  or  the  Devil ;  our  Mr. 
8torey,  who  supports  a  species  of  Plutonian  Radicalism ;  our 
Mr.  Ashton  Dilke,  who  is  in  favour  of  the  Election  Expenses  of 
Parliament  being  thrown  upon  the  rates;  our  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards,  who  believes  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  working  man ; 
and  our  Mr.  Cowen  himself,  who  advocates  Empire  abroad  and 
freedom  of  speech  at  home  ;  who  will  oppose  the  diminution  of 
tlie  Empire  abroad  when  the  assailant  is  Russia^and  will  permit 
its  disintegration  at  home  when  the  assailant  is  a  band  of  Irish 
revolutionaries.  These  men,  who  have  not  a  penny  in  their 
pockets,  and  yet  grow  rich  by  calling  themselves  patriots,  find 
favour  in  Mr.  Co  wen's  sight,  and  are  proclaimed  by  him  to  be  a 
credit  to  "  the  House."  Undoubtedly,  when  Mr.  Dillwyn 
*'  straggled  "  into  St.  Stephens,  he  was  a  forlorn  philosopher, 
but  he  is  no  longer  forlorn,  unless  it  be,  indeed,  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  high  pressure  Radicalism 
which  received  such  stimulus  at  the  General  Election  of  1880. 

Destructivism  is,  happily,  not  a  pursuit  of  the  Welsh  members. 
As  a  whole,  their  Radicalism  is  not  precisely  dangerous.  It  is 
rather  flabby  and  experimental.  Mr.  Henry  Richard  is  not 
dangerous,  though  he  goes  a  long  way  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
does  not  believe  in  Armies  or  Wars.  This  is  innocuous 
Radicalism,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  crotchet.  No 
doubt  the  hon.  member  for  Merthyr  has  been  greatly  shocked  by 
the  sudden  development  of  rampant  Jingoism  on  the  part  of 
Prime  Minister.  Master  Punch  has  laid  it  down  as  a  doctrine 
worthy  of  adoption  by  those  whom  it  concerns,  that  statesmen 
should  be  careful  how  they  condemn  in  Opposition  what  they 
may  have  to  approve  when  in  power.  The  late  war  in  Egypt 
has  sufficiently  illustrated  the  force  of  this  counsel,  to  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Bright  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the  disru^jtion  of  the  Liberal 
party  ;  for  that  a  schism  has  been  created  behind  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  a  matter  about  which  there  is  no  more  doubt  than  there  is 
about  the  defection  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  Mr.  John 
Roberts  also  must  have  felt  a  little  astonished  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Bag  and  Baggage  "  policy  calling  upon 
the  military  power  of  England  and  India  in  order  to  defend 
the  position  of  official  Mahommedanism  against  the  assault  of  a 
national  party.  I  quote  Mr.  John  Roberts'  name  in  this 
particular  connection,  because  Mr.  Roberts  has  ostentatiously 
adopted  the  "  bag  and  baggage  "  policy,  and  stands  committed 
to  it  as  emphatically  as  ever  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was 
committed  to  it.  Mr.  Roberts  seems  to  have  taken  the  colour 
of  his  Radicalism  from  the  circumstance  of  being  the  represen- 
tative of  a  portion  of  the  particular  county  in  which  Mr* 
Gladstone  has  his  country  seat.    Wl[iet\\eT  \L<fe  c«cl  ^^s^x^-^^  ^"^^^^ 
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Egyptian  war,  and  still  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  his  own 
conscience  and  the  parliamentary  register  called  Dod^  is  a  nice 
question,  which  the  forthcoming  debate  on  the  war  will  put  to 
the  test.  One  thing  is,  however,  certain,  statesmen  should  not 
condemn  in  opposition  what  they  may  have  to  support  when  in 
office.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  little  war  in 
Egypt  has  been  conducted  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  lines  which 
were  laid  down  by  Ix)rd  heaconstield,  and  which  he  condemned 
when  in  op^wsition.  I  say  nothing  here  al)out  the  Nemesis 
of  fate ;  or  about  the  irrevocable  logic  of  events ;  or  the 
despotism  of  existing  treaties;  or  the  paramount  necessity  of 
defending  or  maintaining  "  British  interests."'  These  were 
arguments  which  the  late  Radical  opposition  utterly  rejected, 
coupling  with  the  act  of  rejection  peals  of  loud  ironical  laughter. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  late  war  has  l^een  con- 
ducted with  enormous  energy  ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Egyptians 
has  been  enough  to  glut  the  most  sanguinary  Jingo,  while 
the  triumph  of  official  Mahommedanism  must  be  regarded  a.«< 
complete. 

*•  My  dearest  wife  Aiigiinta, 
Another  feurful,  awful  buster  ; 
Ten  thousand  Frenchmen  gone  below, 
Praine  (Jod  from  wh(»m  all  blesNiugs  flow.'* 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  somewhat  negative  Radicalism 
of  the  Welsh  Liberal  members  must  have  received  a  check  from 
the  late  unexpected  development  of  Jingoism  and  philo  Turkism 
in  Downing  Street.  To  Air.  Richard,  I  would  say  with  all 
respect,  "  where  be  your  peace  nostrums  now  ?*'  To  Air.  John 
Roberts  I  would  say,  in  almost  identical  language,  "where  he 
your  objection  to  the  maintenance  of  Turkish  nationality  afl  er 
this?  It  strikes  me  you  must  be  greatly  chapfallen  !  But,  with 
the  hobgoblin  of  the  transpontine  stage,  you  may  cry,  *  No 
matter,  a  time  will  come  !  And  then,  ha  I  ha  I '  "  Sir  John 
Jones  Jenkins,  Sir  Edward  Reed,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  Air.  Pugh,  Air. 
C.  H.  James,  all  favour  a  i>eace  policy. 

In  Foreign  politics,  the  modern  Radical  thus  finds  his  rocks 
ahead.  But  for  this  obstruction  the  AVelsh  Radicals  would  have 
a  pleasant  and  an  easy  road  before  them.  The  principles  on 
which  they  have  taken  their  stand  are  not  alarming,  do  not 
involve  much  that  is  immediately  destructive.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  Air.  Henty  Richard,  Air.  Dillwyn,  Sir  Edward 
Keed,  Air.  C.  H.  James,  Sir  John  Jones  Jenkins,  either  are  in 
&vour  or  might  be  expected  to  vote  in  favour  of  Church 
disestablishment.  But  one  or  two  of  them  may  perhaps 
privately  whisper,  as  I  once  heard  the  sitting  member 
for  a  well-known  Scotch  burgh  once  whisper  to  an  indignant 
/Niblican,  **  My  dear  Sir,  I  vote  for  the  Permissive  Bill  because — 
because  I  knom  it  will  never  be  catrieAr 
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Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  the  course  of  liis  great  speech  at 
(jrlasgow  this  month,  s^x^ke  of  a  crop  of  "violently  Radical" 
measures.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  The 
Radical  measures  to  which  the  Welsh  Radicals  have  committed 
themselves  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  this  new  and  terrible 
variety  of  the  genus.  Familiarity  with  them  has,  perhaps, 
excited  one  to  indifference.  Be  that  as  it  mav,  the  Welsh 
Radical  Shibboleth  consists  of  a  number  of  old  friends  to  whose 
|)erennial  appearance  uopn  the  floor  of  the  House  we  have  all 
reconciled  ourselves.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  them. 
J  may  add  to  the  little  family  the  measure  for  equalizing  the 
("ounty  and  Borough  Franchise ;  but,  as  this  is  now  accepted  by 
members  of  both  parties  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  "  violently  Radical."  Possibly  Mr.  Gladstone 
intends,  ere  he  die  politically,  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the 
<1uirch.  In  that  event  he  may  rely  upon  receiving  the  willing 
aid  of  the  Welsh  Radical  faction.  Taffy  dancing  upon  the 
stomach  of  a  prostrate  Bishop  is  one  of  the  hideous  visions  which 
irreverent  Tories  conjure  up.  But,  in  any  such  display  of 
*'  violently  radical  "  motion,  we  may  expect  to  see  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  heading  the  capering  throng  as  author  of  the  Burials 
Act,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  rampant  Nonconformity.  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan  is  called  the  "minister  for  Wales."  Like 
Mallet,  our  Judge  Advocate  General  has  a  nice  wit — 

"  He  knows  each  art, 
The  ear  to  tickle  and  to  8«>othe  the  heart : 
Who,  with  a  goose-quill  like  a  magic  rod, 
TransfoniiB  a  Radical  Premier  into  a  God.'^ 

Rut  the  attempt  to  confiscate  the  Church  will  not  be  made  until 
after  the  peasantry  have  been  admitted  to  the  Constitution. 
By  that  time  the  Welsh  Radicals  and  the  Welsh  Tories  may 
have  changed  places  ;  the  former  having  been  reduced  to  the 
proverbial  gig ;  and  the  latter  having  been  so  multiplied  that  it 
will  require  an  omnibus  to  carry  them  to  Westminster.  Tis  a. 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  I  think  I  hear  the  Welsh 
Conservatives  exclaim.  With  Mr.  Gowen's  prophecy  ringing  in 
one's  ears,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  vision  of  "violently 
Radical  "  measures  to  startle  the  eyesight,  little  wonder  if  the 
political  moralist  and  the  survivor  from  better  times  should 
throw  themselves  across  one  another's  shoulders  and  weep. 

It  must  be  said, however,  that  there  are  members — even  Welsh 
members — who  have  acquired  the  art  of  adapting  the  technical 
and  parochial  in  legislation  to  the  social  and  the  clubbable  side 
of  Parliamentary  life.  Of  these  eminent  and  versatile  personages- 
I  beg  leave  to  name  Viscount  Eml3ni  as  a  conspicuDus  example. 
The  noble  lord  brings  to  his  parliamentary  duties  a  thoughtful 
gaiety,  which  enables  him  to  master  the  most  recondite  of 
subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fully  enjoy  the  U^tjet  ^<^R5sa\ 
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pleasures  of  the  senate.  Chivalrous  in  liis  treatment  of 
opponents,  he  is  tinctured  with  just  a  perceptible  essence  of 
audacity^  which  enables  him  to  beard  the  Radical  lion  with 
successful  impunity,  and  discompose  the  studied  gravity  of  the 
Ministerial  owls.  Mscount  Emlyn  is  wise  enough  to  know 
where  he  may  break  a  lance  with  eflfect.  He  does  not  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  awful  majority  by  boring  the  House  with 
questions  upon  abstract  issues ;  but  he  makes  his  points  by 
ingeniously  arresting  the  progress  of  an  ill-digested  Bill,  or 
discovering  inevitable  evil  under  the  disguise  of  high-heaven 
justice. 

LoadoVy  October  7th j  1882. 
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Thomas  Carlyle  :  A  History  of  tlie  First  Forty  Years  of  his 
Life,  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  (London:  Lo7igman^  Greeii 
and  Co.) — "  The  public,"  says  the  author  of  these  two  volumes, 
^'  will  not  be  satisfied  without  sifting  the  history  of  its  men  of 
genius  to  the  last  grain  of  fact  which  can  be  ascertained  about 
them,"  And  the  Philosopher  of  Chelsea,  although  he  expressed 
a  desire  in  his  will  that  no  biography  of  him  should  be  written, 
yet  two  years  later  he  was  made  acquainted  with  facts  such  as 
wrought  a  change  in  his  opinion.  He  discovered,  his  biographer 
tells  us,  that,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  a  life,  or  perhaps 
various  lives,  of  himself  would  certainly  appear  when  he  was 
gone.  This  being  so,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  wish 
whatever  was  said  about  him  to  be  as  authentic  as  possible.  He 
accordingly  handed  over  the  letters  of  his  wife,  with  his  own 
notes  and  introductions  appended,  his  journals,  and  the  whole 
of  his  correspondence,  to  Mr.  PVoude,  with  unfettered  discretion 
to  use  in  any  way  which  the  latter  might  think  good.  Whether 
this  discretion  has  been  well  or  ill  exercised  readers  of  the 
Reminiscences,  and  the  controversy  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
may  be  left  to  judge  each  for  himself  without  any  help  or 
opinion  of  mine,  Mr,  Froude,  in  dealing  with  the  materials 
thus  left  him,  has  gone  to  work  with  them  upon  the  lines  laid 
<lo\vn  by  Carlyle  himself  in  his  review  of  Lockhart's  "  Life  of 
8ir  Walter  Scott."  The  free  judgments  passed  on  men  and 
things  are  not  suppressed,  but  those  which  could  injure  any 
man — of  which  very  few  ever  fell  from  Carlyle's  lips — are 
omitted,  except  where  indispensable.  "Carlyle,"  says  Mr. 
Froude,  "  was  a  teacher  and  a  prophet  in  the  Jewish  seme  of 
the  word."  He  believed  that  he  had  a  special  message  to 
deliver  to  the  present  age.  He  has  told  us  that  our  most 
<iherished  ideas  of  political  liberty,  with  their  kindred  corol- 
laries, are  mere  illusions,  and  that  the  progress  which  has 
seemed  to  go  along  with  them  is  a  progress  towards  anarchy 
and  social  dissolution.  Everything,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  answer  to  the  question,  Was  Carlyle  right  ?  Was  he  a  true 
prophet,  or  were  his  prophecies  those  of  a  devil  prophesying 
through  him  ?     To  Time  alone  must  be  left  the  answet. 
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Carlyle,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  born  at  Ecclc^fechan,  and 
the  date  of  his  birth  was  the  4th  of  December,  1795.      Eccle- 
fechan  is  a  small  market  town  on  tht*  eist  side  of  AnnandaJe^ 
six  miles  inland  from  the  Solway,  and  about  sixteen  on  the  great 
north  road  from  Carlisle.       '"The  usually  received  et3rmology 
of  Ecclefechan,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  '*  is  that  it  is  the  same  as  Kirk- 
fechan,  Church  of  St.   Fechanus,  an   Irish  saint,  supposed   to 
have  com(»  to  Annandale  in  the  sevcmth  centmy/'     May  I  be 
allowed  to  make  a  suggestion  that  the  etymology  is  possibly 
something  else  altogether  difli'erent  ?     Feckan  is  as  good  Welsh 
as  any  word  that  is  to  be  found,  and  Kccle  is  no  more  than  a 
coiTuption  of  Eijlwys^  church.     So  that  instead  of  hunting  up 
Alban  Butler,  or  any  other  of  the  hagiologists,  for  particulars  of 
an  apocryphal  St.  Fc^'hanus,  let  us  at  once*  take  it  for  granted 
that    Ecclefechan    and    Eglwysfechan,    or    Little    Chm'ch,    are 
identical.      Carlyle   was  the    eldest   of  nine  children    born   to 
James  Carlyle  by  his  wife  ^Margaret  AitktMi,  a  good  and  tender 
mother,  who  lived  to  see  her  eldest  son  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  known  and  honoured  wherever  the  English  language  was 
spoken.     Beyond  his  paternal  grandfather  Carlyle  knew   little 
or  nothing  of  any  more  remote  ancestor :  no  great  loss  to  liiin, 
or  to  the  world,  very  probably,  if  they  were  all  of  the  type  of  tlie 
grandfather  aforesaid.     Amongst  Thomas's  early  acquaintances 
the  most  remarkable  was  Edward  Irving,  who  appeared  regularly 
from  Annan  at  the  Sunday  services,  frequented  also  by  Carlyle, 
in  Mr.  Johnston's  meeting-house;  "  a  poor  temple,''  he  tells  us, 
"  more  sacred  to  me  than  the  biggest  cathcMlral  then  extant.** 
Of  old  David  Hope,  a  fellow-worshipper,  he  tells  the  s^ory  that, 
when  once  engaged  in  morning  prayer  at  his  own   house,   a 
neighbour  nished  in  with  the  announcement  that  a  raging  wind 
had  arisen,  which  would  drive  the  stooks  (shocks)  into  the  sea 
if  let  alone.     "  Wind  I"  answered  David.     "Wind  canna  get  ae 
straw  that  has  been  appointed   mine.     Sit  down  and   let   us 
worship  God."      Sartor  ReaartuH^  although  to  a  great  extent 
"  mythically  true,"  as  Carlyle  phrases  it,  is  no  doubt  to  some 
degree   historically   true   also.      Entepfuhl    (duck  pond),   ^Ir. 
Froude  tells  us,  is  p]cclefechan  ;  and  the  Hinterschlag  (smite 
behind)  (iymnasium,  Annan ;  but  I  know  rot  whether  Weiss- 
nichtwo  (know  not  where)  and  Counsellor  lleuschreke  (grass- 
hopper) have  been  identified.      Blumine  was  Margaret  Gordon^ 
**  by  far  the  brightest  and  cleverest "  of  the  friends  he  after- 
wards met  at  Kirkcaldy.     "  She  was  of  the  fair-complexion ed, 
softly  elegant,  softly  grave,  witty  and  comely  type,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  gracefulness,  intelligence  and  other  talent."     Of 
her  the  Reminiscencea  tell  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known. 
His  school-days  at  Hinterschlag  being  over,  Thomas  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  University,  his  father  perceiving  in  him  signs  of 
cleverness  which  he  resolved  to  develop,  at  whatever  personal 
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sacrifice  might  be  necessary.  Tlie  intention  was  to  make  a 
"  minister "  of  him,  but  he  had  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
business.  After  his  college  course  ha?  ended  he  took  in  pupils 
for  a  time,  and  subsequently  accepted  a  mathematical  tutorship 
at  Annan,  worth  £60  or  £70  a  year.  We  next  see  him  at 
Kirkcaldy,  master  of  a  school  which  had  been  set  up  in 
op]^K)sition  to  one  presided  over  by  his  old  acquaintance  Irving. 
( 'arlyle  speedily  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  ministry,  and  of 
schoolmastering  also,  after  two  years'  experience  of  it.  He 
and  Irving  started  together  for  Edinburgh,  where  Dr.,  after- 
wards Sir  David,  Brewster  found  him  out,  and  gave  him 
occasional  employment  on  his  Encyclopaedia.  Gibbon,  Hume,. 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot  appear  about  this  time  to  have  played 
sad  havoc  with  his  orthodoxy;  and  poverty,  dyspepsia  and 
Margaret  Gordon  added  to  the  general  derangement. 

This  gloomy  period,  however,  soon  passed  away.  While  yet 
in  his  mid-career  of  law  lecturing  and  pupil  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  his  friend  Irving  introduced  him  to 
Mrs.  Welsh,  of  Haddington,  whose  daughter  Jane  ultimately 
became  his  wife.  Irving  removed  to  London,  and  was  ordained 
minister  of  Hatton  Garden  Cha2>el,  where  his  preaching  attracted 
extraordinary  notice  and  drew  most  brilliant  congregations. 
But  in  the  intoxication  of  his  success  he  did  not  forget  his 
friend  at  Edinburgh,  for  on  his  recommendation  Mr.  Taylor^ 
the  proprietor  of  the  London  Magazine^  undertook  to  publish 
for  Carlyle  a  series  of  "  Portraits  of  Men  of  Genius  and 
Character,"  in  monthly  numbers,  for  which  payment  was  to  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  guineas  a  sheet.  The  "  Life  of 
Schiller"  was  the  first  of  them.  It  was  through  Irving  also 
that  Carlyle  obtained  the  tutorship  of  the  two  Bullers,  Charles 
and  Arthur,  for  which  their  mother  paid  him  a  salary  of  £200 
a  year.  In  short,  Irving,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  staunch^ 
whole-hearted  friend,  whose  exertions  were  of  the  utmost  value 
to  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  Irving  himself  entertained 
a  strong  affection  for  the  beautiful,  the  wealthy  and  the  clever 
Miss  Welsh,  an  ex-pupil  of  his ;  but  a  prior  contract  to  a  Miss 
Martin,  from  which  her  parents  refused  to  release  him^ 
effectually  barred  all  hope  of  their  union.  Miss  Welsh  declined 
to  listen  to  his  addresses  until  his  release  was  obtained,  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  Carlyle,  who  had  been  correcting  her 
literary  exercises  and  otherwise  assisting  in  her  siudies,  at 
length  obtained  her  for  wife.  In  his  nine-and-twentieth  year 
the  prospect  of  literary  fame  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  He  had 
written  the  first  part  of  "  Schiller"  for  the  London  Magazine^ 
and  busied  himself  in  a  translation  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  which 
Mr.  Froude  pronounces  one  of  the  best  ever  made  from  one 
language  into  another.  For  this  latter  piece  of  work  he  received 
£180,  with  a  promise  of  £250  more  if  it  vreivi  ibxwv^  ^  ^fc^<3^^ 
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edition  of  a  thousand  copies.  Next  year  he  visited  Ix>ndony 
where,  among  tlie  company  into  which  he  was  thrown,  he  came 
across  his  countryman,  Campbell,  of  whom  he  has  left  the 
following  by  no  means  flattering  portrait : — "  Him  I  like  worst 
of  all.  He  is  as  heartless  as  a  little  Edinburgh  advocate. 
There  is  a  smirk  on  his  face  wliich  would  betit  a  shopman  or  an 
auctioneer.  His  very  eye  had  the  cold  vivacity  of  a  conceited 
worldling.  His  talk  is  small,  contemptuous  and  shallow.  The 
blue  frock  and  trousers,  the  eye-glass,  the  wig,  the  very  fashion 
of  his  bow  proclaim  the  literary  dandy.  His  wife  has  black 
eyes,  a  fair  skin,  a  symmetrical  but  vulgar  face ;  and  she  speaks 
with  the  accursed  Celtic  accent — a  twang  which  I  never  yet 
heard  associated  with  any  manly  or  profitable  thought  or  senti- 
ment, which  is  to  me  but  the  symbol  of  Highland  vanity  and 
filth  and  famine" — with  more  of  quite  too  plain  speaking. 
About  the  first  man  of  eminence  to  be  attracted  by  the 
**  Schiller  "  was  Goethe,  who  declared  the  author  "  a  new  moral 
force,  the  extent  and  effects  of  which  it  was  im]^K)S8ible  to 
predict."  This  was  high  praise  indeed,  and  well  worth  the 
having.  As  a  "  trade "  speculation  the  Wilhelm  Meistei"  wa» 
not  the  success  it  was  anticipated,  and  Carlyle  about  this  time 
'  was  led  to  say  some  very  hard  words  of  publishers  in  general. 
It  was  arranged  that  he  should  nest  year  furnish  four  volumes 
of  translations  from  (xoethe,  Tieck,  Hoffman,  Jean  Paul  and 
other  well-known  German  authors.  These  things,  however,  did 
not  turn  out  well.  A  novel,  which  he  had  written  in  the 
intervals  of  other  work,  was  burnt  as  an  admitted  failure. 
London  publishers  fought  shy  of  him,  and  Edinburgh  pub- 
lishers would  take  no  more  German  romance.  Matters  were 
thus  getting  to  look  decidedly  bad  for  our  author  in  the  early 
years  of  his  married  life,  for  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  settled  all  her 
money  upon  her  mother  during  the  good  lady's  lifetime,  and 
had  determined  to  fight  the  battle  with  her  husband  unaided. 
But  an  introduction  to  Jeffrey,  then  editor  of  the  Edinlnvrgh 
Revi^w^  gave  another  favourable  turn  to  Fortune's  wheel,  and 
some  articles  which  he  contributed  to  that  famous  periodical  on 
German  literature  brought  him  into  pretty  prominent  notice. 
For  a  paper  on  Werner  the  Foreign  Review  paid  him  £47,  and 
before  he  had  reached  his  thirty-third  year  he  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  a  decidedly  good  literary  connection,  for  a  man 
80  ycung  and  unbefriended.  He  narrowly  missed  being  made 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  on  the  retirement  of  Jeffrey.  The 
post  was  conferred  on  Macvey  Napier,  a  hopelessly  common- 
place individual,  without  a  single  idea  in  the  world  that  he 
could  call  his  own,  and  a  very  bad  paymaster  into  the  bargain* 

Mr.  Fronde's  two  volumes  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  biography 
of  Carlyle,  whom  they  leave  in  his  fortieth  year,  just  as  he  had 
finished  his  literary  apprenticeship,  and  shortly  after  he  had  left 
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( ■raigenputtock  for  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  Properly  speaking,  it 
is  no  biography  at  all  even  of  the  period  with  which  it  professes 
to  deal.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  too  much  of  a  bookseller's  book. 
As  already  intimated,  some  of  Carlyle's  correspondence  and  his 
journals  came  into  Mr.  Froude's  possession,  and  for  these  he  has 
hammered  a  sort  of  framework  into  which  they  are,  after  a 
fashion,  made  to  tit.  As  valuable  a  part  of  the  book  as  any,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Froude's  share  in  it  is  concerned,  is  his  exposition  of 
Carlyle's  peculiar  religious  opinions.  The  most  precious  part 
of  all  is  the  journal  containing  the  detached  thoughts,  as  Gibbon 
would  have  called  them,  of  Carlyle  himself.  It  would  have  been 
no  great  loss  had  a  great  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the 
letters  been  dropped  from  the  book  altogether.  For  myself,  I 
sliould  have  been  content  to  know  a  good  deal  less  of  the  Carlyles 
as  a  family,  and  particularly  of  the  brother  James,  if  I  had  been 
told  a  little  more  of  Carlyle's  thoughtful  and  literary  self.  I 
object  to  being  introduced  to  all  sorts  of  indiflferent  people 
merely  because  they  had  a  genius  in  the  family.  I-iet  me  know 
the  genius,  and  the  others  may  go  hang  except  in  so  far  as  their 
life-work  has  a  bearing  upon  his.  In  the  epistolary  line  Carlyle 
was  comparatively  a  failure,  wanting  the  geniality  of  Cowper, 
the  quaintness  of  Lamb,  and  the  force  of  Byron.  As  to  the 
verse  which  the  philosopher  now  and  then  tried  his  hand  at 
writing,  it  is  most  miserable  stuflF.  The  mere  idea  of  his 
producing  any  is  about  as  ludicrous  as  that  of  an  elephant 
grinding  out  tunes  from  a  barrel-organ.  He  was  too  heavy  for 
anything  of  the  sort ;  for  anything  short  of  a  book,  in  fact.  He 
could  not  squeeze  himself  into  a  letter  or  pamphlet.  His 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  persons  whom  he  met  in  society  are 
brutish  in  their  coarseness.  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Campbell's 
you  will  have  already  noted.  What  he  observed  of  Coleridge  he 
has  elaborated  for  us  in  his  **  Life  of  Sterling."  His  character 
of  Charles  Lamb  he  has  drawn  in  the  volumes  before  me,  and  I 
cannot  do  anything  but  deprecate  it.  JeflFrey,  than  whom  he 
probably  never  had  a  truer  friend,  he  speaks  of  at  all  times 
patronisingly,  and  very  often  with  a  sneer — JeflBrey,  who,  when 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  in  general  disfavour  with 
publishers  and  others,  generously  oflFered  him  a  hundred  a  year 
from  his  own  pocket !  Of  Walter  Scott  he  entertained  but  a  very 
poor  opinion  indeed.  As  a  historian  he  was  only  so-so,  and  as 
a  novelist — well,  about  the  kindest  thing  Carlyle  had  to  say  of 
him  at  his  death  was,  that  he  had  not  left  the  world  a  bit  too  soon. 
As  I  have  said,  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  "  History  "  is  the 
Journal.  Here  we  get  the  ore  of  which  Carlyle's  books  were  the 
embossed  gold.  Some  of  his  sentences  he  transferred  bodily,  with 
out  exten  sion  or  revision,  to  his  finished  works.  Readers  of  Sartor 
will  probably  remember  the  famous  one :  "  We  are  we  know  not 
what — light  sparkles  floating  in  the  iFAlieT  oi  V>cifc  Tyvs\\3&^.V»'* 
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They  will  also  very  easily  recognise  the  following  in  its  altered 
form :  "  VVhat  is  man,  if  you  look  at  him  with  the  mere  logical 
sense,  with  the  understanding?  A  pitiful  hungry  biped  that 
wears  breeches.  Often,  when  I  read  of  pompous  ceremonials, 
•drawing-room  levees,  and  coronations,  on  a  sudden  the  clothes 
fly  off  the  whole  party,  in  my  fancy,  and  they  stand  there 
straddling  in  a  half-ludicrous,  half-horrid  condition  ! "  The 
volume  with  which  these  thoughts  were  incorporated  luid  a  bad 
time  of  it  in  the  birth.  The  bibliopolic  midwife  could  not  be 
found  who  would  bring  it  into  the  world  in  complete  form  all  at 
once.  Its  Author  therefore  had  to  cut  it  into  slices  for  publication 
in  the  pages  oi Eraser  s  Magazine ^o{  which  periodical  it  nearly 
proved  the  ruin.  Few  could  understand  Teufeldsrockh  or  his 
philosophy,  and  the  editor  wrote  Carlyle  to  say  that  it  excited 
the  most  unqualified  disapprobation  in  as  many  as  did  understand 
it,  or  professed  that  they  did.  Carlyle,  however,  bore  all  patiently ; 
to  every  sign  of  discouragement  responding  with  a  cheerily 
expressed  a  la  bonne  heure^  intuitively  knowing  that  he  hail 
that  within  him  which,  did  he  but  bide  his  time,  Ohne  Hast 
(loch  ohne  Raat^  as  the  Germans  say,  would  make  his  triumph 
.assured. 


DMCOXIGENvE. 


The  Late  Judge  Falconer  and  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. — The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Powis  writes :  — "  Lord  Wriothesley  is  a  dreadful  misprint  for 
Lord  Wrothesley.  Is  not  Lord  Abercrombie  a  mistake  ?  Right 
Hon.  James  Abercromby,  afterwards  Speaker,  was  created  Lord 
Dunfermline.  Lord  Abercromby,  the  successor  of  Sir  Kalph, 
who  was  killed  in  Fgypt,  was  not  very  likely  to  have  been  a 
member.  Was  Lord  Suffield  a  member  ?  It  seems  not  very 
likely."  P. 

[We  had  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Society  from  the  late 
Judge  Falconer  himself  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  but 
it  is  possible  that  an  error  or  two  has  crept  in ;  we  therefore 
insert  his  lordship's  correction,  so  as  to  elicit  a  reply  from  some 
of  our  able  correspondents.  Perhaps  "Llyfr  Coch,"  Oxford, 
will  test  the  list. — Ed.] 


«  « 


The  Works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens. — Morveth  writes : — 
*'  In  the  Second  Edition  of  the  '  Literature  of  the  Kymri '  is 
given  a  list  of  the  MSS.,  Writings,  and  Essays  of  that  very  able 
and  critical  writer,  Thomas  Stephens,  Plaq.,  of  whom  Wales  has 
cause  to  be  proud.  Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
if  Nos.  7  and  12  in  that  list  have  ever  been  printed  or  translated 
into  the  English  language  ;  and  if  so,  in  what  work  are  they  to 
be  found?  No.  7  is  the  History  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of 
Cardiff;  No.  12,  a  Welsh  Essay  on  the  part  taken  by  Welsh 
Chieftains  in  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  ?" 

[No.  12  was  never  published  ;  No.  7,  the  History  of  CardiflF, 
became  the  property  of  the  author  by  arrangement  with  the 
committee  of  the  Eisteddfod,  who  awarded  it  a  prize.  Mr. 
Stephens  lent  the  essay  to  a  tradesman  in  CardiflF,  and  extracts 
from  it  appeared  in  a  CardiflF  directory,  quite  against  his  wishes, 
and  it  was  only  by  threatening  legal  proceedings  that  he 
obtained  the  work  again.  In  its  entirety  it  has  never  been 
published. — En.] 

"  Croxicl  y  Cerddor." — ^We  have  received   a  copy   of  this 
excellent  magazine  of  music,  edited  by  the  well-known  D.  Emiyn 
Evans,  and  wish  it  every  success.     We  note  in  its  varied  and 
interesting  pages  a  characteristic  poem  by  out  \^\xx&^  ^awsL- 
tributor,  Mr.  Bhys  D.  Morgan,  Maesteg* 
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"The  Akt  and  Poetry  of  Bradshaw." — The  following,  by 
a  well-known  ix)et,  whose  style  will  be  readily  recognisable,  i** 
inspired  by  the  able  paper  in  the  October  number  of  the  ReA'^ 
Dragon.     We  have  heard  on  all  hands  the  warmest  tribute  to 
the  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Richard  W.  Jones. 

TO    BKADSIIAW. 

Bradshaw,  thine  ever- varying  jmge, 

Like  the  chaste  moon,  each  month,  to  guide  our  way, 

Provides  a  light  to  lead  man  lest  he  stra}', 
And  with  dark  error  ever  war  doth  wage. 
Without  thee,  lost  were  all  the  wandering  thronjf, 

Like  blinded  Samsons,  all  bereft  of  eyes, 

But,  with  thy  counnel,  ever  true  and  witK>, 
Secure  they  fare,  albeit  the  way  he  long ; 
And  as  I  wend  along  life's  changefid  road, 

Still  will  I  hail  thee  as  my  constant  friend, 
And  bid  thee  ever  near  my  hand  abide  : 
Then,  though  the  spaciouH-spreading  world  be  oveitrod. 

Yet  shall  I  fear  not,  safe  to  reach  its  end 

With  thee,  O  Bradshaw,  for  my  faithful  i^iiide. 

T 
THREE    PICTUKES    OK    THE    SEA. 

She  was  rich  and  of  high  degree, 
A  poor  and  unknown  artist,  he  ; 
*'  Paint  me,"  she  said,  **  a  view  of  the  sea." 

So  he  painted  the  sea  as  it  looked  the  day 

That  Aphrodite  arose  from  its  spray, 

i^nd  it  broke,  as  she  gazed  on  its  face  the  while, 

Into  itH  countless,  dimpled  smile ; 

*'  What  a  poky,  stupid  picture!'*  said  she  ; 

*'  I  don't  beheve  he  can  paint  the  sea.'* 

Then  he  painted  a  raging,  tossing  sea, 
Storming,  with  fierce  and  sudden  shock. 
Wild  cries,  and  writhing  tongues  of  foam, 
A  towering  mighty  fastness  rock. 
In  its  sides,  alMve  those  leaping  crests, 
The  thronging  seabirds  built  their  nests. 
"  What  a  disagreeable  daub  !*'  said  she, 
*'  ^Vlly,  it  isn't  anything  like  thei  sea  !" 

Then  he  painted  a  stretch  of  hot,  brown  sand. 

With  a  big  hotel  on  either  hand. 

And  a  handsome  pavilion  for  the  band — 

N«t  a  sign  of  water  to  be  seen, 

Except  one  little  faint  streak  of  green. 

'*  >Vhat  a  perfectly  exquisite  picture  !"  said  8he, 

'  It's  the  very  image  oif  the  sea.** 

— fiaftiinon  Sun. 
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XO'IABLE  MEX  OF  WALES. 

15RINLEV    BIOHAKDS. 

What  a  host  of  melodies  float  through  the 
world,  of  whose  pareDtago  we  know  little  or 
nothing;  ownerless  as  the  wong  of  the  bird, 
the  chant  of  the  stream,  or  the  antfaem  of  the 
wind  ]  The  milkmaid  sings  at  her  task,  the 
shepherd  whistles  a  ditty  on  the  hills,  and 
within  the  pit's  deep  jaws,  or  at  the 
forge,  hum  strains  as  old,  it  may  be,aa  ^bs! 
nation,   but  the   sovuce  Itawv  -wVftiiaft  •Oa.'ww 
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melodies  came,  and  the  men  and  women  from  out  whose  very 
souls  were  rung  these  mujiical  utteranees  of  passion  or  tender- 
ness, of  lofty  ambition  or  of  sacred  love,  are  un remembered  or 
unknown. 

This  is  the  penalty  which  a  Press-less  age  has  imposed 
upon  posterity.  The  only  narrator  was  then  the  monk ;  the  only 
subject  warfare.  Now,  if  a  man  lifts  his  head  above  his  fellows, 
and  accomplishes  something  for  the  world  to  admire,  the  world 
repays  by  giving  his  actions  the  fullest  publicity—  pity  the 
appreciation  of  him  does  not  sometimes  take  a  more  tangible 
form — and  as  certain  as  the  mundane  immortiility  of  the 
sculptor  and  the  artist  is  that  of  the  modern  musician. 

Brinley  Kichaixis,  whom  we  have  selected  as  the  subject  of 
our  biographical  sketch,  has  a  life  story  which  is  one  of  interest 
and  instruction.  A  few  of  om*  venerable  bards  remain  amongst- 
us  who  can  recall  the  Cardiff  eisteddfod  of  1834.  It  had  for  its 
president  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  and  for  its  aids  and  audience 
a  brilliant  gathering  of  the  iiterati  of  Wales.  Amongst  the 
crowd  of  competitors  who  cimie  to  the  front  was  a  (Carmarthen 
lad  of  fifteen,  with  a  big  heart  and  high-strung  nervous  jjower, 
who,  in  his  ardent  love  for  music,  forgot  Ids  natural  timidity, 
lost  sight  of  the  great  sea  of  upturned,  anxious  faces,  and  was 
only  awakened  to  its  influence  l}y  deafening  cheers  of  delight. 
The  little  boy,  who  had  jom-neyed  humbly  all  the  way  from 
Carmarthen,  was  Biinley  Richards,  and  when  the  adjudicator, 
Bardd  Alaw  (John  Parry),  invested  him  with  the  prize,  the 
needed  encouragement  was  given  to  a  life  of  arduous  effort, 
and  a  course  begun — nan-ow,  intricate,  rugged  and  exhaustive, 
as  the  road  to  fame  is  ever — from  which  he  has  never  since 
been  known  to  swerve. 

This  son  of  the  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  C-armiU*then,  cradled, 
one  might  say,  in  song,  had  the  good  fortune,  not  long  after, 
tx)  find  his  way  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Slusic,  and  for  this 
he  had  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  While  there  he 
laboured  so  energetically  that  in  twelve  months  he  won  the 
King's  Scholarship,  and  in  another  couple  of  years  (1837) 
the  same  honour.  Thenceforth  the  student,  like  most 
students  who  rise  to  eminence,  was  lost  to  the  world. 
Busy  everyday  people  hear  incessantly  of  young  doctors,  artists, 
sculptors,  who  develope  their  passions  before  they  discipline 
their  minds ;  but  of  the  youthful  aspirants  who,  in  out  of  the 
way  comers,  friendless  often,  society  less  always,  earn  patiently  the 
reward  which  comes  with  the  wrinkles  and  grey  hair,  they 
know  little  or  nothing.  So  with  Brinley  Ricliards.  He  had 
to  *^  labour  and  to  wait."  The  growth  of  enduring  ability  is  slow  ; 
a  fleeting  reputation  comes  quickly  to  the  front,  and  is  as  brief  in 
existence  as  it  was  in  its  development. 

When  eventually   before  Uie  "giublvc^  h^  ^tUl  had  to  &oe 
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<}oiisiderable  difficulties.  Just  as  in  eai-lier  days  the  piiinters 
and  sculptors  of  other  countries  were  regarded  as  superior  to 
those  of  our  own,  so,  in  the  outset  of  his  public  career,  Brinley 
Richards  had  to  contend  against  the  prejudice  in  the  musical 
world,  that  English  melodies  were  not  to  be  compared  to  those 
of  France,  Germany,  or  Italy.  Undoubtedly,  in  fighting  against 
this  prejudice,  the  road  had  been  somewhat  cleared  by  Balfe, 
Vincent  Wallace,  and  especially  by  Stemdale  Bennett;  but 
it  was  the  determined  and  persistent  labour  of  Brinley 
Richards  which  eventually  carried  the  day,  and  the  English 
world  awoke  to  a  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  its  own 
melody.  This  was  not  achieved  by  the  reiteration  of 
his  own  beliefs,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  illustrative  proofs  in  the 
form  of  a  succession  of  compositions  which  carried  over- 
whelming conviction.  It  cost  him  more  than  thirty  years  of 
jwitient  effort  to  do  this — thirty  years  !  a  lifetime  to  most 
men. 

In  1867  tlie  reward  came.     Writing  of  him  in  that  year,  the 
musical  critic  of  the  Ilhtstrated  London  News  said  : — "  Of  all 
the  present  composers  for  the  pianoforte,  no  one  has  done  so 
much  for  the  instrument  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.     He 
is  JL  musician  of  great  and  varied  attainments,  and  has  written 
many  tilings  not  unworthy  of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mendelssohn." 
A  list  of  his  works  cited  by  the  Biogo'aph,  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  and 
<»tlier  leading  authorities,   comprises: — "Andante  con    Moto ; 
itaprice  in  V  minor,   for  full  orchestra,  and  the  Tarantelle;" 
'^  llemck's  Litany,  *'  In  the  Hour  of  Distress; "  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Path"  (sacred song,  with  violoncello obligato) ;  "The  Suliote  War 
Song,"  sung  l)y  S;mtl«»y  ;  "  Vo  l^ittle  Birds  "  CmadrigJil)  ;  "  Up, 
<imt  thy  Bower  "  (trio) ;  "  Now  Moonlight  (lems  "  (duet  for 
soprano   and   bass);    "Through   the   Day,"  sacred  part  song; 
another    for    the     grand     old     verses     of     Greorge     Herbert, 
"  Sweet  Day  so  Cool " ;  the  "  Anita  "  of  Sims  Reeves ;  "  Leach  " ; 
^'  The  Harper's  Grave  "  ;  "  How  Beautiful  is  Night" ;  "  Sound  the 
Trumpet  in  Zion  "  (anthem) ;  and  many  others.     "  Let  the  Hills 
Resound,"  a  composition  which  flashed  from  one  end  of  Wales 
to  the  other  like  the  old  Ijeacon  tires ;  "The  Cambrian  Plume"  ; 
^*  The  Cambrian  War  Song" ;  "  The  Harp  of  Wales  "  ;  "  As  o'er  the 
Past" ;  "  What  Bells  are  those  ?"  "  0  whisper  what  thou  feelest " 
(introduced  into  the  opera  of  the  "  Crown  Diamonds  "  at  Drury 
Lane;  "The  Old  Church  Chimes"  (duet) ;   "Two   Wandering 
Stars"  (duet)  ;  "  Hither,  come  hither"  (trio)  ;  and  "The  Bridal 
of  the  Birds  "  (chorus  for  ladies'  voices). 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  second  national  anthem,  as  it  is  now 
<leservedly  called,  "  (rod  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  that  brought 
our  composer  to  the  very  height  of  his  musical  feme.  The 
story  of  its  production,  as  given  by  the  author,  is  an  interestiii^ 
one.     Its  conception  occurred  in  1862,  at  tX\o  YA^le^^^^VvjNj^  vev 
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the  ruins  of  Carnarvon  Castle.  Ceiriog  Hughes  and  Brinlej 
Richards  were  present,  and  the  former,  a  poet  not  so  thoroughly 
known  to  the  English  world  as  he  should  be,  submitted  some  of 
his  productions  to  Brinley  Richards,  "  that  he  might  set  them 
to  music."  A  setting  was  accordingly  found  for  a  song  which, 
translated  from  the  Welsli  into  English  by  Mr.  George  Finley, 
had  for  its  title  "  The  Prince  of  our  Brave  Land."  Our  com- 
poser was  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  designation,  and  by  an 
inspiration  which  at  once  lifted  the  song  out  of  all  its  local 
influences,  and  made  it  natural,  wrote  instead  the  single  line, 
*'  God  bless  the  IVince  of  Wales."  He  also  re-wrote  the  four 
first  lines.  The  melody,  which  was  as  happy  as  the  title  of  the 
song,  was  first  given  by  Sims  Reeves  on  the  14th  of  Februar}', 
1863.  It  has  gone  on  since  with  ever  increasingly  favour, 
admired  as  much  in  the  eastern  realms  of  our  sovereign  as 
amongst  the  primitive  valleys  of  Wales,  or  the  cultured  soeietie> 
of  England. 

Brinley  Richards  is  a  prominent  member  of  that  select  band 
of  Welshmen  who  believe  that  Wales,  in  her  history  and  her 
prose  and  musical  literature,  requires  no  adventitious  aid.  In  his 
lectures  given  in  England,  and  in  North  and  South  Wales,  he  has 
shown  himself  an  enlightened  Welshman,  earnest  in  the  search 
after  truth,  and  satisfied  that  illusory  fame  is  not  worth  the 
holding.  He  has  done  much  in  this  outspoken  way  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  truer  ]mtriot  than 
he  who  accepts  blindly  the  truth  of  every  legend,  from  the 
myths  of  Brutus  to  the  fables  of  Geoffrey.  Apart  from  his  con- 
tributions to  musical  literature,  he  has  given  other  solid  proofs  of 
his  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  Wales.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  worthy  men  who  resuscitated  the  honoiurable  society  of 
Cymmrodorion,  and  he  has  been  ever  ready  to  further  all  kindred 
effort  in  the  same  direction  with  pen  and  purse.  He  has  always 
taken  a  lively  and  practical  interest  in  bringing  forward  promising 
talent  amongst  his  countrymen  and  countr3rwomen. 

Two  of  these  may  be  instjmced — Dr.  Parry  and  Miss  Mary 
Davies,  The  first  he  aided  in  the  Parry  testimonial  at  the 
meeting  in  connection  with  which,  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P., 
who  presided  referred,  amidst  loud  cheers,  to  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  as  **oiur  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Brinley  Richards, 
of  whom  I  must  say,  in  passing,  we  as  Welshmen  ought  to  be, 
and  I  think  are  proud,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  great 
eminence  he  has  attained  in  his  art,  which  has  carried  his 
name  and  reputation  all  over  Europe  and  the  world,  but  on 
account  of  his  high  and  honourable  character,  and  the  genuine 
patriotism  he  has  always  disi)layed ;  for,  whether  it  is  to  promote 
the  interests  of  a  national  institution,  or  to  aid  any  benevolent 
or  religious  enterprise,  or  to  do  honour  to  a  brother  or  sister 
artistf  Mr.  Richards  is  always  getvexoweX'^  x^^'^  to  tender  his 
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countrymen  his  valuable  services."  Miss  JVIary  Davies  requires 
no  eulogistic  reference ;  she  has  won  highest  reputation,  and 
reflected  strongly,  in  so  doing,  on  the  sagacity  which  discerned 
the  latent  power. 

In  the  sphere  where  Brinley  tried  "  his  prentice  hand " — 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  had  long  been  one  of  the 
professors.  He  was  elected  a  director  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Stemdale  Bennett,  and  in  1881  he  had  the  further  honour  of 
being  unanimously  elected  as  the  Examiner  for  the  Royal 
Academy  for  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  the  enormous  work 
necessitated  Assistant  Examiners,  and  his  duties  this  year  have 
been  limited  to  South  Wales,  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Such  is 
a  brief  history  of  the  man  whom  we  are  only  too  happy  to  place 
upon  the  list  of  our  "Notables."  Fame  has  come  to  him 
unsought  whilst  he  was  busied  with  his  labours.  Few  men  are 
now  better  or  more  widely  known.  All  have  heard  of  the 
astronomer  who,*  having  attained  highest  earthly  knowledge  in 
the  scope  of  his  labours,  yet  considered  himself  but  as  a  little 
child,  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  shore,  while  the  great  ocean  of 
Truth  lay  unexplored  before  him.  Equally  characteristic  of  the 
man  is  one  of  the  last  utterances  of  Brinley  Richards,  character- 
istic of  lifelong  devotion  to  his  art,  and  of  unsatisfied  yearning 
even  with  all  that  he  has  won.  "  I  feel  myself,"  he  said,  "  but 
as  a  mere  student  in  art,  and  would  only  too  gladly  enter  again 
ujx)n  the  studies  T  love ;  aye,  begin  again  !" 
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By  Charlks  (iiuiiON,  Ar  tfimi:  w  '•  Kohin  (iKAv/'  '-A  Heart's 
Problem,"  ''I\  Hunmih  P>«»rNn,"  ••(^iekn   ok  thk    Meadiav," 

"•  Thk  Braes  uf  Varrow,"  A:c-..  v^c. 


Ht*  lumded  her  tlir  letter  wliiih  I>ahli:i  had  written  to  hi> 
dictation. 

She  rend,  and  every  word  qniekeneil  lier  pain.  Then  therr 
came  upon  her,  like  a  fn*>]i  breeze  on  the  hot  face  of  one  who 
has  been  long  in  a  stiHing  atmosphere,  the  sense  of  her  own 
sincerity  of  puq)ose  and  of  her  faith  in  Stei>hen's  loyalty. 

She  refolded  the  letter,  and  witli  a  sad  smile  gave  it  back  to 
him. 

"  I  think  you  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  letter.  At 
any  rate  she  will  soon  learn  that  whatever  fears  she  niay  have 
of  my  crossing  her  happiness  are  baseless.  Till  then  we  can  do 
nothing." 

"  'i'ou  can  do  everything.  With  one  word  you  can  give  back 
happiness  to  her  and  peace  of  mind  to  Meredith." 

"llow?" 

"  Say  that  you  will  become  my  wife." 

Ther(»  was  silence  in  the  room. 

She  knew  and  he  knew  that  these  words  had  sounded  a  crisis  in 
their  fates. 

Although  she  had  been  aware  of  his  ulterior  object,  he  had 
brought  about  the  declaration  so  cunningly  that  for  the  moment 
sh(»  was  staggered  and  made  dumb  by  nis  audacity.  He  had 
already  had  e\ddence  of  her  disapproval  of  his  intentions. 
She  had  been  perfectly  plain  with  him  on  that  score;  but 
apparently  he  was  one  of  those  who  are  believed  to  be  the  most 
successful  of  wooers — those  who  will  not  take  **  no**  for  answer. 
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At  this  juncture  it  was  not  only  disapproval  she  experienced,  but 
repugnance. 

She  spoke  with  complete  self-control  now. 

*'  You  have  already  had  my  answer  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Kapier ; 
and  there  has  been  no  change  in  my  sentiments  since  we  last 
spoke  of  it.     Good  evening." 

«  Stay !" 

The  word  was  pronounced  in  such  a  tone  of  authority  that  she 
involuntarily  obeyed. 

"  I  want  you  to  consider  well  what  you  are  doing,"  he  said 
firmly,  and  with  an  apparent  undercurrent  of  emotion.  "  I  am 
aware  of  what  I  stake  in  persisting  in  this  pursuit  of  you.  I 
should  not  i)ersist  but  that  I  believe  there  is  a  future  of 
happiness  for  us  together.  I  do  not  want  you  to  decide  now. 
But  you  must  decide  and  answer  by  to-morrow  night." 

"  My  decision  is  already  given.     Nothing  can  alter  it." 

There  was  a  cold  tone  of  resolution  in  her  voice  which  would 
have  satisfied  any  one  but  a  man  like  Rapier  that  it  was  useless 
to  argue  further. 

"  I  Avill  not  take  that  answer  now.  I  mil  wait  until  to-morrow 
night.     I  do  not  wish  you  to  fancy  that  I  threaten  ;  but  if  your 

answer  is  still  *no' then  I  trust  your  conscience  may  be 

liberal  enough  to  forgive  you  for  the  shame  and  misery  you  will 
bring  on  Stephen  Meredith  and  the  inevitable  ruin  to  her." 

Ruth  was  very  pale,  but  she  was  not  moved  from  her  resolution. 

"  I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  Rapier,  that  such  responsibilities  as 
you  suggest  can  be  tlinist  uiK)n  a  woman  because  she  refuses  to 
accept  a  man  whom  she  does  not  care  for,  and  cannot  respect 
when  he  seeks  to  win  her  by  threats." 

"  You  will  think  of  what  I  have  said,"  he  replied,  with  coo! 
significance. 

"  I  imagine  it  will  not  be  easy  to  forget  it,  but  I  shall  try ; 
and  whether  1  think  of  it  or  not  my  decision  will  be  the  same. 
If  I  thought  that  my  refusal  caused  you  pain  I  would  express 
ray  regret ;  but  feeling  convinced  that  it  does  not,  I  can  only 
express  the  hope  that  on  the  few  occasions  when  we  may  have 
to  meet  again,  there  will  be  no  further  reference  to  this 
unpleasant  subject.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  informa- 
tion you  have  given  me  about  my  friends — thank  you  because  it 
directs  me  how  to  help  them,  although  not  precisely  in  the  way 
you  prop<^se.     Good  evening  and  good-bye,  Mr.  Rapier." 

She  gave  him  her  hand ;  he  took  it  with  the  same  quiet 
politeness  which  he  might  have  displayed  had  he  been  parting 
with  her  after  the  most  commonplace  conversation. 

"  I  shall  wait  until  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  evening,"  he  said, 
calmly,  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her  and  bowed  her  out. 

Brave  and  cool  as  she  was  now,  she  could  not  quite  escape  the 
mesmeric  influence  of  that  determined  iteration  of  the  su^reoskaMK^ 
of  his  will. 
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CHAPTER  XL.— T/)VE  Lies  Bleeoincj. 

Stephen  was  late  in  his  room  that  niglit. 

He  had  gone  there  immediately  after  dinner — vexed,  amazed, 
and  bewildered  by  Dahlia's  conduct.  He  was  haunted  by  .1  vague 
suspicion  which  in  its  indefinite  form  assumed  sucli  a  horrible 
shape  that  he  shrank  from  the  bare  thought  of  it.  He  would 
not— he  could  not  believe  it  j)ossible,  for  that  would  involve  a 
calamity  worse  than  anything  he  had  yet  had  to  encounter  —the 
worst  that  any  man  can  have  to  face  .and  deal  with.  He  was 
miserable  enough  as  it  was :  this  would  finish  him. 

Dick  Smalley  came  with  the  information  that  a  small  packef 
which  had  amved  at  the  railway  station  that  aftenioon  had  Ijeen 
delivered  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  It  was  from  Smith  and  Co., 
agents  at  Sydne}^  for  Dottridge  and  Co.,  London. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Dick,  but  bring  it  here,  and  we  will 
see  what  it  is.  Very  likely  it  is  some  surj^)rise  my  cousin  has 
ordered  for  my  wife,  as  he  could  not  be  present  at  the  marriage." 

The  i>acket  was  brought  into  the  library. 

"  It  aint  a  big  one,  sir,  to  come  so  far,"  said  Smalley,  specu- 
latively, as  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  '*  and  it  aint  heavy  enough 
to  be  a  nugget  of  gold/' 

Stephen  hastily  opened  the  packet,  and  found  in  it  an  ordinary- 
looking  note  book. 

It  was  Ruth's. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  about  the  (outside  of  the  book  to 
suggest  what  was  within ;  yet  the  moment  he  opened  it  and  saw 
her  handwriting  he  paused,  instinctively  checked  by  the  fear 
that  there  was  something  about  to  come  to  his  knowledge  which 
was  to  influence  the  comse  of  his  life.  Whv  that  should  be  he 
could  not  divine,  and  he  did  not  stay  to  try.  The  pause  he  made 
was  that  which  everybody  involuntarily  makes  when  suddenly 
brought  to  the  junction  of  two  roads,  one  of  which  he  knows 
will  lead  him  right,  the  other,  may  be,  far  out  of  his  way. 

The  outer  address  was  simply  that  of  some  clerk  in  the  Sydney 
office,  but  there  was  the  superscription  in  Ruth's  writing  that  the 
book  was  intended  for  his  eyes  only.  There  arose  the  question 
whether  he  should  look  at  it  at  all  without  first  olitjiining  her 
sanction,  as  she  was  so  near,  and  considering  all  that  had 
happen^  since  these  pages  were  written. 

This  thing  came  to  him  as  from  the  dead  ;  yet  from  the  hand 
of  one  who  has  still  a  li\dng  representative  with  full  authority  to 
speak  and  act  for  the  one  who  has  passed  away.  The  Ruth  who 
had  written  these  pages,  whatever  their  purport  might  be,  was 
the  Ruth  who  had  hoped  to  return  to  him  and  find  him  faithful. 
She  was  indeed  dead  to  him :  he  must  believe  her  to  be  so,  or  he 
could  not  hope  for  happiness. 

Then  should  he  take  advantage  of  the  o])portunity  so  strangely 
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offered  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  dead  Ruth  which  the 
living  Ruth  might  wish  to  withhold  from  him? 

But  she  had  told  him  that  there  were  things  which  she  could 
not  explain  before  going  away,  and  which  she  would  explain  when 
she  returned.  He  had  a  right  to  know  these  tl^ngs  ;  he  had  a 
right  to  know  why  she  had  resisted  all  his  appeals  and  left  him 
when  he  so  much  need  her  love  to  sustain  him  in  the  struggle 
he  had  to  make.  She  had  left  him  under  circumstances  which 
demanded  all  his  faith  in  her  to  believe  that  she  could  care  for 
him  at  all.  She  had  declared  that  she  had  good  reasons  for 
iicting  as  she  was  doing. 

He  had  a  right  to  know  these  reasons,  and  so,  for  good  or  ill, 
he  opened  the  book  again  and  read. 

Fiist  his  cheeks  tingled  with  mad  joy  as  he  found  out  how 
Ruth  loved  him — how  she  had  sacrificed  her  own  heart  for  his 
sake.  Then  they  became  white  with  rage  and  shame  as  he 
discovered  the  mean  motives  which  must  have  actuated  Dahlia. 
By  the  light  of  this  terrible  revelation  he  interpreted  all  her 
<2onduct  towards  him  so  differently  from  what  it  had  appeared  t(» 
be  at  the  time.  Her  s}Tnpathy  had  been  a  sham — ^her  devotion 
a  mockery,  which  could  not  have  deceived  any  but  the  most 
contemptible  fool. 

And  he  was  tliat  most  contemptible  of  all  fools — the  one  who 
permits  Iiimself  to  be  deceived  by  his  own  vanity. 

He  stopped  there  and  tried  to  calm  himself. 

Was  it  vanity  which  prompted  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
impossible  that  Dahlia  could  have  been  moved  only  by  her 
unxiety  to  secme  the  promised  fortune  ?  She  had  been  a  good 
friend  to  him.  She  had  proved  herself  a  faithful  and  careful 
wife.  .  .  She  must  have  cared  for  him  apart  from  the  fortune. 
In  any  case  he  must  believe  she  did. 

Then  he  read  on.  He  lived  through  all  the  events  on  board 
the  Eucalyi>tus,  now  glowing  with  tender  sympathy  for  Ruth, 
and  again  wild  with  anguish  and  rage  as  the  action  of  his  cousin 
Dottridge  became  more  and  more  clear  to  him. 

The  revelation  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  Why 
had  Ruth  doubted  him  ?  How  could  she  have  thought  for  an 
instant  that  all  the  wealth  of  Golconda  could  ever  have 
<x)mpensated  him  for  the  loss  of  her  ? 

She  had  not  known  him  rightly,  and  she  had  been  deceived. 
They  had  both  been  deceived — by  Dottridge  and  by  Dahlia. 

He  closed  the  book  and  rose,  pallid  and  bewildered.  He 
paced  the  room  fiercely,  and  as  the  blood  quickened  in  his  veins 
his  teeth  became  clenched. 

Scorn  them — hate  them !  All  the  scorn  and  hate  which  he 
could  give  to  them  were  nothing  to  the  loathing  with  which  he 
regarded  himself. 

"  This  is  the  generous  cousin — the  friend  of  the  family — m^ 
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benefactor  I ''  he  cried  in  bitterness  and  agony  of  heart.  **  He 
has  paid  me  for  my  happiness — paid  me  for  the  woman  who 
was  life  and  fortune  to  me.  And  I  have  accepted  the  bribe 
.     .     Oh  my  God !  what  a  wretched  thing  I  am !" 

And  in  self-contempt  the  stalwart  heartbroken  man  sat  down 
on  a  chair,  and  hiding  his  face  on  crossed  arms  sobbed  in  the 
bitterness  of  shame  and  humiliation. 

The  weakness  was  brief,  but  it  made  the  look  of  passion  with 
which  he  lifted  his  head  the  more  terrible. 

The  door  opened,  and  Dahlia,  in  her  nightdress,  entered.  Her 
eyes  were  unnaturally  bright,  although  her  cheeks  were  pale. 
She  tottered  as  she  advanced  to  him. 

"  Stephen,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you ;  it  is  so  late,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  vexed  you.     And " 

And  then  she  caught  sight  of  his  face.  With  a  cry  of  terror 
.she  fell  lui conscious  at  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  XLI.— Thkough  the  NiciHT. 

Dahlia  had  come  to  him  intending  to  ask  his  forgiveness,  but 
the  shock  of  seeing  her  as  she  was  combined,  \vith  the  dis- 
coveries he  had  just  made,  to  snap  the  last  cord  of  self-control, 
and  his  features  were  for  a  time  distorted  by  wild  passion,  hate, 
and  loathing. 

To  the  woman  it  was  like  the  uncovering  of  the  veiled 
prophet  of  Khorassin ;  the  face  in  which  she  had  expected  to 
find  the  light  of  mercy  was  hideous  in  its  malignant  wrath. 
Conscience-stricken,  too,  at  her  own  vindictive  thoughts,  she 
knew  that  he  had  discovered  everything,  and  was  overwhelmed 
by  her  shame  and  fear. 

Whatever  wrathful  words  he  luight  have  s2)oken  were  stifled, 
and  the  sight  of  her  lying  prostrate  at  his  feet  recalled  some  of 
his  self-possession. 

Frowning,  he  carried  her  to  their  chamber  and  placed  her  on 
the  bed.  Then  he  made  what  use  he  could  of  smelling  salts 
and  cold  water  in  the  endeavom*  to  restore  consciousness.  She 
sighed  and  muttered  some  disconnected  words  ;  she  opened  her 
eyes  with  a  stupid  stare  for  an  instant,  and  closed  them  again. 
She  was  like  one  who,  having  been  half-awakened,  relapsed  into 
heavy  sleep. 

Stephen  gazed  at  her  with  an  expression  in  which  there  was 
now  more  of  pitying  amazement  than  of  rage  or  scorn. 

He  did  think  of  the  possibility  of  her  having  been  meddling 
with  Jim's  chemicals  again,  and  he  looked  hastily  round  the 
room  and  on  the  floor ;  but  there  were  no  signs  of  an^lhing 
wbicb  eoiild  account  for  Viet  atxrpOT,  exee^t  a  tumbler  which  he 
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fountl  oil  the  dressing  table.     Having  examined  that,  he  drew 
the  curtains  of  the  bed  and  went  downstairs  again. 

For  a  time  he  sat  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands — the 
meanness  of  tlie  position  oppressed  him  now  more  than  its 
honor.  The  incident  had  the  eifect  of  diverting  his  thoughts 
from  the  first  impulse  of  his  passion,  which  had  been  to  ride  to 
Kemerton  that  night,  to  confront  Dottridge,  to  renounce  his 
gifts,  and  to  heap  scorn  upon  him  for  his  treachery.  The  time 
which  passed  in  his  attendance  upon  Dahlia  enabled  him  to 
become  sensible  of  the  folly  of  this  com'se. 

But  in  the  morning  he  would  see  him ;  he  would  force  his 
way  to  him,  if  necessary,  if  he  were  still  in  the  feeble  condition 
which  had  formerly  rendered  the  slightest  disturbance  dan- 
gerous ;  and  if  reproach  and  contumely  could  stir  any  emotion 
ill  his  breast  strong  enough  to  kill,  then  he  would  kill  him. 

His  indignation  visited  Kuth,  too ;  for  it  was  her  doubt  of 
him  which  had  been  the  mainspring  of  the  irreparable  mischief 
t  hat  had  been  wrought.  She  talked  of  her  suflFering,  her  sacrifice ; 
what  could  they  signify  but  that  she  had  believed  he  esteemed 
irioney  more  than — 

Ugh !  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  link  the  two  things^ 
together,  even  in  the  momentaiy  cry  of  his  own  distracted 
l)rain.  How  base,  how  contemptible  must  have  been  her  thoughts 
of  liim !  In  this  wild  turmoil  of  thought  and  emotion,  he 
seemed  to  live  through  a  long  life  of  bitterness,  and  yet  it  wa^ 
not  morning.  Looking  impatiently  at  his  watch,  he  found  that 
it  was  only  half-past  two,  and  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  sit 
htill  throughout  the  weary  hours  which  must  pass  before  he 
could  take  any  action. 

But  when  the  morning  came,  when  they  stood  face  to  face — 
what  then  ?  The  question  pulled  him  up  shaq)ly ;  for  every 
answer  he  could  find  to  it  only  revealed  his  own  impotence  the 
more  clearly. 

He  went  out. 

A  strong  west  wind  was  making  a  sound  among  the  trees  as 
of  the  roaring  of  a  great  sea ;  heavy  black  clouds  were  sweeping 
rapidly  along  overhead,  and  'so  frequently  obscuring  the  moon 
that  its  occasional  radiance  only  made  the  intervals  of  darkness 
more  dark.  It  was  a  gusty,  angry  night,  or  rather  morning, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  of  that  intensely  cold,  moist  character 
which  is  the  most  unpleasant  of  all  weather.  It  was  certainly 
not  the  kind  of  night  which  one  would  choose  for  a  walk  of 
[)leasure. 

But  it  suited  with  the  man's  humour ;  and,  setting  his  face 
to  the  wind,  he  marched  forwanl  as  if  he  were  walking  for  a 
wager.  He  was  not  at  first  aware  that  he  was  going  in  the 
direction  of  Kemerton. 

Yes — when  they  stood  face  to  face,  what  l\vcti*i     H^^vj*  \\fe  V^r 
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play  the  part  of  a  Billingsgate  tisliwoinan,  and    spend   his  futile 
wrath  in  cursing  him? 

Dottridgt'.  couhl  afford  to  ridicule  such  folly.  And  he  would 
^h'serve  to  he  laughed  at  if  he  wen*  to  peq)etrate  it.  He  could 
fling  baek  liis  gift  of  the  mod  gages ;  hut  what  a  farce  that 
would  be  I  he  eouhl  not  i)jiy  tliem  ol^\  There  was  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  position,  ^'et  he  was  not  altogether  helpless  ;  he 
<^ould  and  lie  would  stdl  ovevy  ineh  of  Derewood  and  all  that  wa< 
on  it.  He  would  eom])el  Dahlia  to  restore  the  inoney  that  had 
been  her  portion.  Luckily  ht»  had  not  touched  it  :  he  had  left 
every  farthing  under  her  «»wn  control.  She  had  marrie<:l  him  to 
possess  it  :  she  could  keep  him  now  by  forfeiting  it,  or  lose  him 
by  refusing  to  do  m>. 

He  would  bt.'  a  beggar  ;  but  In*  would  be  free  from  tliat  nian, 
whose  treachery  cancelled  every  claim  to  gratitude.  Hate  antl 
scorn  were  the  (»nly  earnings  of  his  fal>e  favour. 

And,  when  all  was  done, th(?  cni(d  question  came  again  —  what 
then?  What  better  would  he  be?  His  lost  freedom  coultl  not 
be  restored  ;  the  happy  love  which  would  hav(*.  been  his  hut  for 
this  accursed  man's  accursed  wealth.  ^'outh  and  liup<*  were 
alikt»  (htstroyed  ;  th(\s(»  were  riches  no  wealth  could  buy. 

He  was  tearing  through  the  (ireen  Lane,  still  at  tin*  iiiiul 
pact^  with  which  he  had  started,  and  found  himself  on  the 
lawn  at  Kemerton  before  he  was  aware  of  his  whereabouts. 

Hut  there  was  no  astonishment   in  his   mind  when  he  looked 

up  until  he  siiw  that  there  was  a  light  in  one  of  the  windows 

<me  on  the  ground  tloor. 

Then,  as  the  moon  ahouo  out  for  a  few  minutes,  brightening 
the  fac(»  of  the  dark  building,  he  saw  that  the  light  was  in 
Uottridge's  room.  The  mad  thoughts  which  had  been  surging 
in  his  brain  suggested  mad  action. 

He  knew  the  eccent  ric  ways  of  tlu*  master  of  Kemerton,  and  he 
knew  that  one  of  them  was  a  fondness  for  the  night.  He  liked 
to  be  alone  in  his  room  in  the  silent  hours,  when  everybody 
else  was  fast  asleep.  What  deep  schemes  he  incubated  during 
those  hours,  what  financial  triumphs  he  planned,  could  only 
be    surmised  from    the   enormous   wealth    and    influence     he 

possessed. 

Why  not  satisfy  his  heart,  and  crush  all  this  in  an  instant 
by  one  clutch  of  strong  sinewy  fingers  round  his  throat  ? 

It  could  be  done. 

Here  was  the  oi)portunity  he  need<*d-  tlu*  opportunity  to 
wreak  dire  vengeance  on  the  wretch  who,  under  the  mask  of 
kindness,  had  been  slowly  i)oisoning  liis  life. 

Stephen  advanced  to  the  window.     Through  the  chink.s  of 
the  blind  he  saw  a  figure  kneeling  before  the  large  safe  which 
[  he  knew  stood  in  the  comer  farthest  from  the  window,  and 

holding  his  cousin's  most  prc^cious  docum(mts. 

I 
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He  knew  that  because  Dottridge  had  said  to  him  more  thaa 
once, 

"  Should  I  die,  and  leave  anything  in  doubt,  search  that 
safe,  and  you  will  find  an  explanation  of  it.  You  can  open  it 
by  this  master  key,  which  I  caiTy  always  attached  to  my 
watch." 

And  he  had  shown  him  the  simple-looking  gold  key,  the 
birrel  lined  with  steel,  which  opened  every  lock  in  Kemerton. 

The  figure  was  very  slow  and  careful  in  its  movements ;  it 
seemed  to  be  picking  out  particular  packets  from  a  number 
of  them  in  the  lower  part  of  the  safe.  Presently  it  stopped^ 
held  a  packet  up  to  the  light,  and,  lapng  it  on  the  table,  bent 
eagerly  over  the  drawer  again  as  if  seeking  for  more. 

Now  was  the  moment  to  burst  in  u]K)n  him  and  setth- 
accounts. 

He  did  not  note  the  curious  circumstance  that  the  shutters^ 
were  not  closed ;  and  even  if  he  had  noted  it  he  would  have 
[)aid  no  heed  to  it,  as  the  ways  of  Dottridge  were  so  peculiar. 

It  did  strike  him  as  odd,  however,  that  when  he  touched 
the  latch  of  the  window  he  found  it  yield  to  him— noiselessly, 
of  course,  for  every  hinge  and  latch  in  the  house  was  daily 
carefully  oiled  on  account  of  the  master's  nerves.  And  the 
rule  had  been  carried  out  even  during  his  long  absence. 

He  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was  he  was  going  to  do, 
but  he  felt  the  nervous  gathering  of  his  strength  which  the 
tiger  must  experience  when  about  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  He 
opened  the  window,  thiiist  aside  the  cmlains,  and  with  one 
bound  crossed  the  room,  grasping  his  victim  by  the  throat  so 
that  he  could  not  utter  a  sound. 

It  was  all  so  swift,  so  silent,  that  murder  might  have  been 
done  and  no  trace  left  of  its  perpetrator. 

But  when  he  turned  the  ghastly  face  towards  him  to  speak 
Ids  spite,  he  found  that  it  was  Rapier  he  had  in  his  grasp,  not 
Dottridge*. 

Instantly  he  released  him,  and  Rapier,  rising  from  liis  knees 
as  he  rubbed  his  throat,  exclaimed,  indignantly,  yet  in  a 
cautious  voice — 

"  What  in  the  devil's  name  brings  you  here  at  this  time  of 
night  trying  to  throttle  people  ?" 

Stephen  looked  and  felt  confused.  He  glanced  from  Rapier's 
astounded  .and  angry  face  to  the  packet  on  the  table,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  safe.  He  observed  mechanically  that 
it  was  neatly  folded  and  docketed  "Dottridge-Whitcombe,* 
with  a  date  which  he  did  not  make  out. 

"  I  mistook  you  for  someone  else,"  he  muttered  awkwardly. 

"  Oh,  our  friend  Dottridge,"  said  Rapier,  smoothing  his 
ruffled  collar ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  keep  prowling 
about  the  house  at  night  waiting  for  a  cIvaw<5i^  ^<^  ^^VW^  \?cctow. 
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My  opinion  is  that  you  would  have  done  it  if  jou  had  given 
him  the  same  grip  you  gave  me  just  now." 

"  I  have  something  to  speak  to  him  about ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  decided  that  I  shall  be  his  executioner." 

"  I  felt  as  if  you  meant  to  be  mine,  at  any  rate.  But  ex- 
plain, Meredith,  what's  up  ?'' 

He  began  deliberately  to  reaiTange  the  papers  in  the  safe. 

Stephen  recovered  liimself.  He  knew  this  man  to  be  in  the 
.<*onfidence  of  his  cousin,  and  he  knew  that  circumstances 
frequently  required  them  to  be  at  work  at  all  sorts  of  odd 
hours.  Still  there  was  something  in  Kapier's  manner  associ- 
tited  somehow  with  the  names  on  that  packet  lying  there  on 
the  table  whicli  made  him  suspicious. 

He  fired  a  random  shot,  and  his  words  were  pronounced  with 
a  cutting  coolness,  as  if  they  had  been  frozen  as  he  i)assed 
through  the  out«r  atmosphere. 

"  I,  too,  might  say.  Rapier,  what's  up  that  you  are  here  at 
tliis  hoiu:  dealing  with  the  private  papers  of  my  cousin  ?" 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  packet  he  had  specially  noted. 

Rapier  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  amused  curiosity. 

-*  Upon  my  soul,  Meredith,  you  are  a  rum  customer.  Here 
you  come  breaking  into  a  gentleman's  house  like  a  burglar  at 
all  sorts  of  hours  in  the  morning,  and  then  you  take  to  scolding 
the  people  who  happen  to  be  up  to  interfere  with  j'our  project 
—whatever  that  may  be.  I  have  heanl  some  cool  things  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  but  this  is  the  coolest.  You  look  sober, 
too.-' 

Stephen  took  up  the  packet  and  exiimined  the  writing  on 
tlie  back. 

"  These  ai*e  papers  relating  to  my  wife's  mother." 

*'  Exactly  so,  and  they  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  make 
iSIr.  Dottridge  desire  that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
^rson  who  entertains  such  feelings  for  him  as  you  evidently  do.'* 

-*  In  that  case  I  shall  take  care  of  them." 

And  he  put  the  papers  in  his  pocket. 

"  Come,  come,  this  is  carrying  the  joke  a  little  too  far. 
Hand  over  these  papers,  if  you  please.  They  relate  to 
Dottridge's  private  aftairs." 

"That  is  why  I  wish  to  retain  them." 

"  What  has  come  over  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Rapier,  afifecting  to 
treat  the  matter  as  a  jest,  but  an  unpleasant  one.  '*  Don't  you 
see  what  will  happen  if  you  do  not  instantly  restore  that 
pro^^erty  ?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that  point.  Perhaps  you  will 
-enlighten  me." 

It  was  amazing  how  cool  this  man  liad  become — he  who  had 
been  during  the  previous  hours  passing  through  the  wildest 
storms  of  passion  and  emoliou. 
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*'  With  pleasure.  This  is  what  will  happen,"  said  Rapier, 
with  emphasis  on  every  word.  "  I  shall  rouse  the  servants,  call 
Dottridge,  and  charge  you  with  attempted  robbery  and  actual 
violence — I  believe  the  marks  of  your  fingers  will  be  on  my 
throat  for  a  week." 

Stephen  took  a  chair. 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  most  anxious  to  have  a  few  words  with 
Dottridge,  although  I  would  not  have  thought  of  disturbing  him 
at  this  hour ;  but  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  do  it  for  me,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  shall  be  under  an  obligation  to  you." 

Rapier  was  on  his  way  to  the  door  when  Stephen  began  to 
si>eak ;  he  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  and  he  wheeled 
round  at  the  end  of  it.  He  stood  examining  him  quietly,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  profound  zoologist  and  the  man  an  interesting 
specimen  of  a  curious  breed  submitted  for  his  inspection. 

Stephen  endured  the  inspection  admirably,  and  that  increased 
the  interest  of  the  observer. 

This  was  what  Rapier  was  saying  to  himself  as  he  looked  at 
ihe  phenomenon. 

"  I  have  never  yet  been  outwitted  by  man  or  woman.  Dott- 
ridge is  keen,  and  yet  he  is  under  my  thumb.  Then  here  is 
this  lout,  who  has  always  appeared  to  be  as  dull  as  country  louts 
usually  are — so  dull  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give 
him  particular  attention — and  can  it  be  that  at  the  moment  when 
I  have  secured  the  means  of  making  Dottridge  do  exactly  what  1 
please,  I  should  be  bowled  out  by  this  bumpkin  ?  .  .  .  No, 
sir,  I  am  not  to  be  beaten  by  you." 

He  advanced  to  him,  and,  clasping  his  hands  behind  liis  back, 
said,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  good-naturedly  trying  to  reason 
with  a  most  unreasonable  person  : 

"  This  is  confoundedly  ridiculous,  Meredith.  Will  you  tell 
me  frankly,  at  once — are  you  joking  or  are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

Stephen  gave  a  slight,  disagreeable  laugh. 

"  I  am  very  much  in  earnest,  as  you  will  find." 

"  Oh !  .  .  very  well.  In  that  case  we  understand  each 
other,  and  we  can  discuss  the  matter  in  a  business-like  fashion." 

He  drew  a  chair  in  front*  of  the  unwelcome  visitor,  and,  leaning 
forward,  confidentially  placed  a  hand  on  his  knee. 

"  Explain — you  have  got  some  grudge  against  Dottridge. 
What  is  it  ?     You  can  trust  me." 

Stephen  was  certainly  thrown  off  his  guard ;  there  was 
something  so  unspeakably  sympathetic  and  good-natured  in 
Rapier's  manner,  combined  with  his  consciousness  of  the 
awkward  position  in  which  he  was  himself  placed,  that,  the 
spring  of  his  hate  for  Dottridge  being  touched,  it  answered 
immediately. 

"  Grudge  against  him  !     I  hate  him.     Damn  him." 
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Rapier  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  drew  along  breath.  TLt 
Confidant  within  him  f^xclaimed  merrily,  "  Won,  by  Jove,  by  tht 
first  trump.''  Kapier  himself  had  the  expression  of  a  friend  who 
was  surjirised  and  puzzled  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  enmity 
between  two  people  whom  he  had  hitherto  regarded  as  living  on 
the  most  amicable  terms. 

"  Damn  him,  by  all  means,  my  dear  Meredith,  but  plea^^e  let 
me  understand  something  of  your  reason  for  it.     He  has  been  a 

good  friend  to  you " 

That  made  Stephen  jump.  It  made  him  forget  the  inquirj- 
lie  had  intended  to  make  regarding  Kapier's  possession  of  the 
master-key  which  he  knew  Dottridge  guaitled  so  carefully.  It 
made  him  forget  the  intention  he  had  formed,  on  finding  that  it 
was  IJapitT  he  was  grasping  by  the  throat,  to  discover  whether 
or  not  the  man  was  honest  or  a  rogue.  All  the  degradation  ol 
Ids  position  was  brought  back  by  that  single  phrase,  "  He  ha? 
1  been  a  good  friend  to  you." 

He  was  maddened. 
"  A  friend !" 

The  wonl  seemed  to  choke  him.       He  rose  and  stretched  out 
his  arms  as  if  he  were  clutching  some  unseen  form,  and  agair 
;  t  here  was  that  homble  expression  on  his  face  which  had  strickei 

\  Dahlia  down. 

Rapier  grasped  his  hands  and  pressed  them  tightly  with  ever^ 
evidence  of  great  anxiety,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

Meredith,  by  some  mighty  effort,  controlled,   although    \u 

could  not  subdue,  the  passion  which  was  in  him.      He  fluni 

Rapier's  hands  from  him,  and  s<»eing  tlie  carafe  on  the  table 

took  a  big  drink  of  water. 

}'  "Do  you  call  that  man  a  friend  who  has  ruined  your  life  ?" 

!  he  said,  in  a  low,  quivering  voice.     "  Do  you  call  that  man  ; 

'  friend  who,  under  the  pretenct*   of  blessings,    has  given  yoi 

curses  ?     .     .     That  is  what  Dottridge  has  done  to  me."' 

He  stood,  unable  to  speak  further,  staring  at  R.ipier.     Tin 
latter  remained  still  silent ;  he  belit^ved  that  he  was  victor  ;  a 
iuay  nite  he  saw  his  way  now. 
Meredith  spoke  imixitiently. 
•  ^*You   do   not   answer.       You  of  course  are   his   friend — 

suppbse  because  he  has  been  such  a  good  friend  to  you." 

Rapier  did  not  heed  the  sneer,  appjirently,  but  he  was  sayiin 
within  himself — "  he  is  still  the  lout  I  thought  liim." 
To  Meredith  he  said  : 

"  If  you  will  listen  to  me  quietly  for  five  minutes,  I  wil 
prove  to  you  that  I  am  more  your  friend  than  his.  I  will  shoi 
you  how  to  punish  him.'' 

Meredith  clutched  Ids  hand  with  wild  joy,  gasping: 

"  Show  me  that,  and  T  will  thank  you  with  a  life's  gratitude. 
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CHAPTER  XLIl.— Mad  Thoughts 

When  Dahlia  wakened  in  the  morning  she  did  not  recollect 
what  had  occurred  during  the  night.  Her  head  was  aching,  and 
her  eyes  seemed  to  be  on  lire,  as  if  she  had  been  crying  for  a 
long  time. 

Presently  she  vaguely  comprehended  that  something  strange 
had  happened,  and  she  strove  desperately  to  put  the  events  of 
the  previous  day  together  in  her  faltering  memory,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  lead  her  up  to  the  event  which  had  caused  the 
vague  terror  and  oppression  now  upon  her. 

At  length  she  recalled  the  jesting  about  Euth  at  dinner,  and 
Stephen's  displeasure.  But  that  was  not  enough  to  account  for 
his  Jibsence  now.     Evidently  he  had  not  been  there  all  night. 

8he  sat  up  and  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant  who  usually 
brought  her  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning,  and  as  she  was  doing  so 
there  flashed  upon  her  memory  the  reflection  of  that  terrible 
face  she  had  seen  in  the  library.  With  a  low  moan  of  pain  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

"  Here  is  the  tea,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant. 

"Thanks — put  it  on  the  table,  please.  Where  is  your 
master  ?"  said  Dahlia,  without  looking  up. 

**  ril  inquire,  ma'am." 

During  the  girl's  absence  Dahlia  rose  and  put  on  her  dressing 
gown.  Her  heart  was  beating  wildly,  and  she  made  e\'ery 
movement  with  nervous  haste. 

"  Well  ?''  she  queried,  impatiently,  on  the  return  of  the  girl, 
whose  absence  had  seemed  long  to  her. 

"  I  can't  find  him,  ma'am ;  but  the  door  was  open  this  morning 
before  any  of  us  got  up,  and  we  suppose  it  was  the  master  went 
out.  The  lamp  was  burning  in  the  library  when  Jane  went  in 
to  do  it  up." 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Meredith  I  should  like  to  speak  to  her." 

When  she  was  again  alone.  Dahlia  clasped  her  hands  tightly 
on  her  head.  It  could  not  be  that  the  foolish  words  she  had 
i<poken  at  dinner  were  so  very  wicked  that  he  could  not  forgivo 
them.  No,  it  was  not  that.  He  had  discovered  the  conditions 
on  which  she  obtained  her  fortune,  and  that  she  had  been  aware 
of  them.     Ruth  must  have  told  him. 

At  that  thought  she  became  cold,  and  her  expression  of  fright 
gave  place  to  one  of  rage.  Well,  so  be  it ;  she  had  offered  to 
(fxplain  everything  to  him  more  than  once  before  the  marriage, 
and  he  had  refused  to  hear  it.  He  had  himself  told  her  that  in 
order  to  win  his  confidence  she  must  show  him  that  she  could 
respect  that  of  others.  Her  conscience  was  clear  on  that  score, 
and  she  did  love  him — he  would  never  know  how  well.  Ruth 
could  not  care  for  him  as  she  did ;  if  she  had  done  so,  she  would 
never  have  given  him  this  cause  for  discontent,  . 
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Then  there  came  upon  her  suddenly  a  new  light.  If  Ruth 
lijid  done  this  evil,  Ruth  should  set  it  right.  She  would  go  to 
her  ;  she  would  tell  her  the  misery  she  was  causing  ;  and  if  she 
could  not  move  her  to  pity — no,  she  would  not  ask  for  pity,  she 
would  ask  for  justice — if  she  could  not  move  her  then  to  help  to 
make  Stephen  content,  she  would  find  some  means  of  retaliation. 

Then  the  mad  thoughts  came  into  her  poor  head  again.  She 
had  no  definite  purpose,  no  sense  of  the  dangers  into  which  her 
excitement  might  cast  her  before  she  was  aware  of  what  she  was 
doing.  There  was  only  that  wild,  vague  craving  to  keep  her 
lover  fast  to  herself — the  same  wild  cmving  which  in  shipwreck 
makes  a  mother  clasp  her  infant  tiglitly  to  her  breast,  with  the 
vain  sense  tliat  there  is  safety  in  the  mere  contact,  even  whilst 
both  are  drowning.  But,  failing,  there  was  no  deed  too  desperate 
for  her  to  do.  How  it  was  to  be  done  she  did  not  know  ;  but 
Rapier  might.  Ay,  he  was  a  cunning  devil ;  he  had  said  that 
«he  would  need  his  help,  and  the  time  had  come.  The  compact. 
which  she  had  entered  into  witli  him  was  of  more  consequence 
than  she  had  at  first  imagined. 

She  was  dressing  with  that  nervous  haste  which  characteriseil 
all  her  movements  this  morning  when  Mrs.  Meredith  came  to 
her. 

"My  poor  child,  you  look  dreadfully  ill,"  said  the  good- 
natured  mother,  as  she  kissed  her.     "  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dahlia,  brushing  her  hair  viciously ; 
something  bad  has  happened,  although  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
Where  is  Stephen? — he  has  not  been  here  all  night." 

^IVIrs.  Meredith  took  the  commonplace  view  of  the  case  ;  here 
were  man  and  wife  who  had  quan'elled,  and  thought  that  they 
would  never  speak  to  each  other  again ;  but  she  knew  quite  wrell 
that  they  would — as  was  usual — and  that  the  person  who  inter- 
fered between  them  would  be  the  one  to  suffer  most.  She  had  a 
j  -  very  sensible  notion,  too,  that  if  any  friendly  arbitration  should 

be  needed,  a  mother-in-law  was  certainly  not  the  i)er8on  to  be 
the  arbitrator. 

So  she  oflFered  commonplace  consolation,  assuring  the  restless 
i  and  irritable  young  wife  that  all  would  be  right  by-and-bye,  and 

giving  her  that  most  unendurable  of  all  advice  when  one  is  in  a 
temper — the  advice  to  be  patient. 

**  Keep  up  your  heart,  dearie  ;  you  must  expect  a  little  mis- 
understanding  now  and  then.    The  wisest  thing  I  can  say.  to  you 
is  to  settle  it  between  yourselves,  and  don't  speak  a  word  about 
j;  it  to  anybody.    I  don't  think  you  should  speak  even  to  me* 

There  now,  I  won't  stay  to  talk  about  it,  because  talking  will 
I;  only  make  you  worse,  and  when  he  comes  in  you  should  be 

ready  to  receive'him  quietly." 

Dahlia  bit  her  lips  to  restrain  an  impatient  retort  which  had 
been  upon  them. 
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With  a  hopeful  smile  Mrs.  Meredith  was  going  away  when  a 
servant  entered  with  a  letter. 

"  This  is  from  Kemerton,  ma'am,  and  the  man  is  waiting  to 
know  if  there  is  any  answer." 

Dahlia  snatched  the  letter  from  her.  It  was  from  Eapier,  and, 
as  she  read,  a  cm^ious  expression  of  wonder  and  fear  passed  over 
her  face. 

"  Is  it  from  Stephen  ?"  asked  the  mother. 

She  crumpled  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

''  No,  it  is  not  from  him,"  she  replied  briskly  to  Mrs.  Meredith  J 
3ind  then  turning  to  the  servant : 

"  Tell  the  man  there  is  no  answer." 


CHAPTER  XLIIL— A  Heart  on  Fire. 

The  next  thing  Dahlia  did  was  to  order  Smalley  to  get  the 
<*arriage  ready. 

Smalley  scratched  his  head  and  looked  puzzled,  and,  as  far  as 
his  stolid  face  was  capable  of  the  expression,  astonished. 

**  You  mean  the  phaeton.  Missus,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  said  the  carriage,"  she  replied,  sharply. 

"  But  it  hasn't  been  out  since  the  wedding  day,"  the  old  man 
<*xpostulated,  for  in  all  his  experience  he  had  never  known  the 
carriage  to  be  used  except  on  some  occasion  of  state  or  a  wet 
Sunday  going  to  church ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  that  it  should  be  required  on  an 
ordinary  week  day,  without  any  visible  sign  of  there  being  any- 
thing  special  afoot. 

«  That  is  why  I  want  it." 

There  was  something  in  her  manner,  and  especially  in  the 
short  dry  laugh  which  accompanied  the  words,  that  made 
Smalley  proceed  to  obey  without  further  remonstrance.  But 
he  relieved  himself  with  a  private  growl. 

^^  She  is  a  Tartar,  and  no  mistake,  if  ever  there  was  one.  It 
iiin't  raining,  and  there  ain't  no  feast  on,  and  I  can't  see  what 
she  wants  the  carriage  for,  barrin'  it  be  to  worry  me,  for  she 
knows  it's  all  clean  and  tidied  up.  She  ain't  the  same  as  she 
\\  as — she  didn't  use  to  bang  us  about  tils  way." 

Sighing  for  the  good  times  which  had  apparently  passed, 
Smalley  went  on  his  way  to  go  through  the  elaborate  ordeal 
of  getting  the  carriage  ready. 

IMrs.  Meredith,  senior,  was  as  much  surprised  as  the  old 
servant  by  Dahlia's  msinner  and  order — more,  certainly,  by  the 
manner  than  the  order.  The  curious  laugh,  the  evident 
excitement,  the  absence  of  Stephen,  and  that  effect  upon  the 
domestic  atmosphere  which  trouble  always  produces,  combined 
to  alarm  her. 

A  a2 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do.  Dahlia  ?  What  is  the  meaniog 
of  all  this  strange  eonduet  ?  SjMi'ak  to  me  before  it  is  too  late  — 
you  know  that  I  am  your  friend  and  that  I  would  gladly  do 
anything  to  make  you  happy." 

*'  '^'ou  are  very  good,  mother,  but  I  am  afraid  you   <-aunot  do 

much    for    me    now There   is  nothing     so   very 

extraordinary,  after  all,  in  mv  desire  to  visit  Kemerton  in  state- 
is  there,  now,  when  you  eome  t(»  tiiinkofit?  Mr.  Dot t ridge 
invites  us  -Stephen  o^oes  before  me,  and  I  only  desire  to  follow 
him  with  becoming  dignity  ?  'Wni  know  I  like  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  grand  person  -in  fact,  as  the  wife  of  your  son 
should  be  looked  ui)on.  There  is  nt)tinng  very  extrnordinarv 
in  all  that." 

Again  there  was  that  cxld  little  laugh,  the  smile  wliicli  was 
made  up  of  a  puckering  of  the  skin  about  the  mouth  and  eyes, 
such  as  is  produced  on  tht»  face  of  dolls  by  the  distortion  of  the 
features,  and  is  labelled  *'a  playful  smile." 

The  mother  spoke  with  all  the  earnestness  of  one  who  >ee> 
another  about  to  do  some  desperate  act  and  wants  to  prevent  it  : 

"  I  implore  you,  Dahlia,  to  be  careful.  I  can  see  that  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong,  and  from  your  present  conduct  I  am 
afraid  you  are  going  to  make  it  worse.  Stay  where  you  are  until 
Stephen  comes  home." 

"  Mr.  Dottridge  has  invited  us  to  Kemerton,  and  we  ha\e 
accepted  the  invitation.  Stephen  has  gone  a  little  before  the 
api)ointed  hour ;  but  it  is  right  that  I  shoidd  follow  him,  and 
of  course  it  will  not  matter  if  I,  too,  go  earlier  than  was 
arranged." 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  becoming  angry  as  well  as  alanned. 

"This  is  cruel.  Dahlia;  I  am  his  mother,  and  yours  now.  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  that,  if  there  is  anything  seriously 
wrong,  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  set  it 
right. 

Dahlia  only  laughed  again. 

"  Poor  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  with  mocking  levity,  "you 
would  like  to  set  it  right  I  I  know  you  would.  So  would  I ;. 
and  I  jvm  going  to  do  what  is  in  my  |X)wer  to  accomplish  it» 
We  are  going  to  pour  oil  on  fire." 

Then,  before  the  mother  c*oidd  speak,  she  added  fiercely  : 

*'  1  am  going  to  snatch  him  from  the  arms  of  Buth  Clark — 
to  save  him  and  you  and  all  of  us  from  disgrace." 

She  flung  her  hair  wildly  back  from  her  forehead  and  began 
to  comb  it  as  if  she  would  tear  it  out  by  the  roots. 

Mrs.  Meredith  felt  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  hope  for  any 
satisfactory  explanation,  and  that  every  attempt  to  obtain  it 
would  only  irritate  Dahlia  the  more ;  but  she  could  not  help 
making  another  effort  to  learn  something  which  would  enable 
her  to  comprehend  the  position.    She  saw  clearlY  tiow  that  it 
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was  very  diflferent  from  an  ordinary  (luaiTel,  in  which  it  would 
have  been  foolish  to  interfere. 

"  1  wish  you  could  tell  me  all  that  has  happened,"  she  pleaded. 

'*  That  is  easily  done.  He  has  discovered  the  arrangements 
iibout  the  money — he  believes  that  I  sought  him  only  on 
account  of  it — he  hates  me  and  is  going  to  run  away  wjth  Ruth. 
That  is  all  that  has  happened." 

"  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith, 
indignantly ;  "  you  cannot  believe  that  Stephen  would  be  so 
foohsh — so  mild  I  Vou  know  that  1  do  not  like  Ruth;  but  I  am 
sure  that  she  would  never  think  of  such  folly  either.  ^'oii 
nmst  cidm  yourself,  Dahlia,  and  if  you  are  determined  to  go  to 
Kemertou  in  your  present  state  I  nuist  go  with  you." 

Dahlia's  hand  paused  above  her  head,  the  comb  holding  up 
the  hair.  In  the  glass  she  saw  her  own  strange  look.  That 
was  not  tlie  expression  which  should  be  on  her  face  when  she 
appeared  at  Kemerton.  Tliis  was  not  the  temper  in  which  to 
triumph  over  her  rival. 

The  mothers  words  brought  these  facts  to  her  dazed  under- 
standing, and  her  quick  wit  catching  them,  she  steadied  herself 
and  her  whole  manner  changed.  She  laid  down  the  comb,  and 
turned  almost  quietly,  holding  out  her  hands  to  Mrs.  ^leredith. 

"  Forgive  me  for  frightening  you,  my  dear  mother ;  I  have 
been  greatly  excited,  and  1  am  very  nervous ;  but  you  nmst  not 
think  that  I  am  going  to  show  all  this  vexation  to  anybody  else. 
You  know  a  child  is  always  most  wilful  with  those  who  are  most 
]>atient  with  it.  ^"ou  are  j^atient  with  me,  and  that  is  whyjyou 
are  allowed  to  see  all  this  silly  i>assion.  Of  course  I  do  not 
believe  that  Stephen  or  Ruth  would  be  so  cruel.  T  am  only 
going  to  Kemerton  in  accordance  with  the  invitation.  Certainly 
I  mean  to  speak  to  Ruth,  but  it  will  be  in  the  most  friendly  way." 

"  My  dear  child,  1  cannot  tell  you  how  much  relief  you  give 
me.  You  know  that  if  Stephen  is  angry  with  you  about  the 
arrangements  for  the  marriage,  he  should  be  angry  with  me, 
too,  and  I  am  <juite  prepared  to  take  my  full  share  of  the  blame 
for  any  mistake  that  may  have  been  made.  But  you  really 
should  not  go  to  Kemei-ton  imtil  you  have  seen  him  and  talked 
matters  quietly  over  together." 

"  He  is  there,  waiting  for  me ;  and  you  know  it  would  never 
<lo  to  disappoint  Mr.  Dottridge.  I  must  go  at  once,  but  I  don't 
think  you  should  come  with  me ;  they  will  both  be  so  angry 
with  me  if  they  shoidd  think  I  have  been  making  any  fuss,  and 
they  would  be  sure  to  think  it  if  you  came  with  me." 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  much  bewildered  and  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do.  What  Dahlia  said  was  true  enough — Stephen 
would  be  vexed  if  he  thought  there  Imd  been  any  fuss  made 
about  Ruth  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Dahlia's  sudden  calmness 
was  almost  as  alarming  as  her  paBsion. 
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However,  as  it  was  to  be  a  state  aflFair,  Smalley  drove  with 
due  regard  to  eflFect,  and  therefore  went  along  with  little  more 
speed  than  if  he  had  been  in  a  Lord  Mayor's  procession.  The 
dignity  of  the  carriage  and  the  family  was  in  his  eyes  before  all 
things. 

Dahlia  fretted  a  little  at  first,  she  e\  en  called  to  him  twice, 
but  at  length  gave  up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  influence  him. 
The  journey  was  not  a  long  one  in  any  case. 

She  tri«i  to  subdue  her  impatience  by  referring  again  to 
Kapler's  message.  It  was  very  brief,  and  it  was  the  more 
terrible  in  consequence. 

"Your  husband  is  here.  He  hoH  leamud  everythiug  about  the  conditions 
attached  to  your  marriage.  He  is  mad  about  Huth,  and  ready  to  defy  all  law  on 
her  account.  He  is  equally  mad  with  Dottridge,  and  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power 
to  prevent  them  meeting.     Come  here  at  once  and  help  me  to  avert  mi^hlof. 

"  L.  R." 

All  sorts  of  wild  possibilities  were  suggested  to  her  mind  by 
this  epistle.  One  dreadful  vision  was  that  of  Ruth  and  Stephen 
running  away  together;  but  the  most  prominent  of  all  was 
Kapier — her  true  friend  and  ally  in  this  contest  between  love 
and  duty. 

True  friend,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be,  as  he  was  waiting  for 
her  in  the  avenue.  He  entered  the  carriage,  and  they 
])roceeded  towards  the  house. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean,"  she  inquired  bitterly. 

"  It  simply  means  this.  Dahlia,  he  replied  earnestly,  *  that  all 
our  plans  have  failed  if  Ruth  does  not  pledge  herself  to-day  to 
become  my  wife." 

*'  What  hope  have  you  that  you  can  bring  her  to  do  that  T 

*'  I  have  you.  See  her — tell  her  how  you  stand  with  Stephen ; 
she  has  a  kindly  heart ;  she  will  consent  to  anything  to  save 
you  from  pain  and  him  from  disgrace." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
alone  ?" 

"  I  will  arrange  that." 

'*  Then  " — with  that  short,  fierce  laugh — "  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  my  failing  to  tell  her  exactly  how  it  stands." 

"  But  she  may  tell  you  that  it  is  Dottridge  she  is  willing  to 
marry." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  know  she  is  trying  to  deceive  me,  and 
will  act  accordingly." 

(To  he  continued). 


THE  CKO]il\VHlJ.  FAMILY  AND  THEIR  COXXECTION 

WITH  WALES. 


A  (lisliiiguished  (ierinan  historiim  lias  rxpressod  it  as  liis 
opinion,  ihat  for  the  past  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
Knghmd  has  produced  but  two  great  rulers  of  men  :  Queen 
Kli/abetli  and  Oliver  (Vonnvell.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
they  were  each  of  them  descended,  four  degrees  removed,  from 
WelslinuMi,  Elizabeth  being  great  grand-daughter  to  Kdmund 
TiidtM',  and  Oliver  Cromwell  great  grandson  to  Morgan 
Williams.  From  time  to  time*,  there  appears  stray  evidence  of 
the  fact  tiiat  th(»  redoubtable  Oliver  had  Welsh  blood  in  his 
veins:  but  th(»  real  truth  is  not  gi*asped  with  any  degi*ee  of 
hf»ai*tiness  by  tlu»  Welsh  mind,  a  feeling  of  half  jmde,  half 
sham**  predominating.  A  foreigner,  uninfluenced  by  prejudice 
of  rac<»  or  t(»aching,  is  in  a  bt*tt(T  position  to  judge  impar- 
tially, and  to  allot  to  th(»  Protector  his  due  place  in  history. 
The.  mistaken  notion  of  the  ubiquitous  destructiveness,  with 
which  his  remarkable  career  has  impressed  the  English  mind, 
has  prevaih^d,  and  still  prevails,  in  Wales  with  almost  equal 
force  ;  and  though  a  good  deal  of  light  has  been  of  late  shed 
upon  his  charact(»r  and  his  acts  by  eminent  writers,  which  has 
had  a  tendency  to  cK'ar  the  way  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  man,  he  still  remains  to  many  as  the  best-abused  and  least 
understood  of  all  heroes. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  any  defence  of 
(Vomwell's  public  acts,  but  simply  to  trace  as  succinctly  and 
clearly  as  1  can  the  origin  of  the  Cromwell  family,  and 
especially  their  connection  with  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  The 
fact  that  Oliver  ( Cromwell  was  descended  from  a  Welsh  family 
located  at  Llanishen,  near  CardiflF,  is  now  generally  admitted  as 
being  beyond  doubt ;  but  his  pedigree,  as  given  by  different 
writers,  has  not  the  unity  and  correctness  it  ought  to  have. 
Price  (Camhuanawc)  in  his  Hmiea  Cymry^  for  instance,  omits 
altogether  any  mention  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell — an  important 
genealogical  link ;  and  most  historians  have  erred  in  one  or 
more  such  particulars.  Many  speculations  as  to  how  the 
Williamses,  of  Llanishen,  became  connected  with  the  Cromwells 
of  Putney,  in   Surrey,   in    so  intimate   a   degree,  have  been 
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indulged  in.  Mark  Noble,  who  took  so  much  pains  in  every 
way  to  obtain  infonnation,  and  who  successfully  traced  the 
Williams  family  to  Bleddyn  ap  Cynfyn,  Prince  of  Powis,  failed 
to  discover  its  connection  with  the  Cromwells.  Nor  were  the 
particulars  known  to  Carlyle  when  he  wrote  his  great  book, 
^^  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  wherein  the 
matter  is  left  an  open  question.  Recently  the  origin  of  this 
<^'(^)nnection  has  been  discovered  in  a  manner  which  places  the 
whole  subject  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  historic  light. 
The  facts  I  mean  to  relate  have  not,  I  think,  before  been 
brought  together  into  intelligible  and  consecutive  form. 

A  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  Principality  has  also  recently 
been  discovered,  which  identifies  Oliver  Protector  in  quite  a 
new  character,  namely,  that  of  a  Glamorganshire  landlord.  For 
some  dozen  years  or  so  he  was  lord  of  several  manors  iu 
Glamorgan,  and  in  receipt  of  their  rents  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  is  in  every  sense  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  long  after 
the  connection  of  the  family  with  Glamorgan  had  ceased,  and 
they  had  settled  permanently  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
England,  severed  apparently  for  ever  from  the  old  stock  and 
locality,  they  were  again  linked  intimately  with  Gbimorgan — 
by  marriage,  by  friendship,  and  by  possessions— in  Oliver 
Cromwell's  days.  The  traditions  found  amongst  Glamorgan 
folk  aliout  Cromwell  and  his  doings  are  just  as  irrational  as 
those  that  are  current  all  over  the  kingdom.  It  is  believed 
that  he  destroyed  castles,  manor  houses  and  churches  indis- 
^'riminately  on  all  hands  within  the  county ;  though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  a  single  stone  was  disturbed  by  his  command.  In 
the  plain  of  Glamorgan  it  is  also  believed  that  he  gave  away 
estates  over  which  he  never  had  any  kind  of  control.  Even 
men  who  call  themselves  historians,  who  ought  at  least  to  know 
better,  assist  in  misleading  and  in  continuing  those  false  and 
silly  assumptions.  Thus  I  find  it  stated  in  Nicholas's  "  History 
■of  Glamorgan,"  a  book  published  so  recently  as  1874,  that 
Cromwell  bombarded  Cardiff  Castle  for  three  days,  and  that  at 
a  time  (for  dates  are  given)  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
before  he  ever  held  a  commission,  and  seven  years  before  he 
ever  saw  Glamorgan.  It  is  added  that  the  garrison  was 
betrayed  by  way  of  a  tunnel  under  the  TafF,  and  that  Cromwell 
hung  the  betrayer  after  benefiting  by  his  services.  All  this  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  a  Cardiff  Guide  of  1829.  The  story 
is  such  a  very  pretty  one  that  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  spoil  it 
by  denying  it,  but  it  is  obviously  and  necessarily  untrue  in  all  its 
particiilars.  Cromwell's  surprising  exploits  so  completely  eclipsed 
those  of  every  other  general  in  the  Civil  Wars^  that  almost  every- 
thing done  in  that  troublous  period  is  phiced  to  his  credit.  It  is 
entirely  forgotten  that  during  the  first  three  years  he  was  but 
a  captain  of  horse  under  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  MasioXx^'^V^^  % 
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that  for  seven  more  years  he  was  lieutenant-general  iiiider 
Fairfax ;  ^that  he  only  held  independent  command  of  the- 
Parliamentary  army  for  the  short  period  of  three  years  and  a 
half;  and  that  all  his  early  successes  were  gained  in  the  ea>tern 
counties. 

Having  thus  briefly  disj^osed  of  Oliver  Crom well's  connect i«.»]i 
with  (flamorgan  as  General  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  deal  with  his  ancestral  connection  with  the  same 
county.  When,  in  August,  148  J,  Henry  Tudor  landed  at  Milfon  I 
Haven  witli  a  view  to  tight  his  way  to  the  English  throne,  there 
lived  at  Plas  Llanishen,  near  Cardiff,  a  Welsh  gentleman  of  good 
blood  and  means,  known  by  the  name  of  Williams  ap  Jevan  ap 
Morgan.  He  was  descended  from  and  was  of  the  sept  of  thf' 
Princes  of  Powys.  He  had  residing  with  him  two  grown-up 
sons,  named  Morgan  and  Richard,  aged  21  and  19  years 
respectively.  The  younger  of  them  was  being  educated  for  tlu* 
Church.  The  secret  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Henry  to 
claim  the  English  throne,  and  the  existence  of  a  plot,  with 
extensive  ramifications,  to  assist  him  when  the  time  arrived,  had 
been  known  for  some  time  to  a  considerable  number  of  influen- 
tial men  in  the  Principidity,  and  the  leading  h^al  .spirif 
was  Sir  Rees  ap  Thonuis,  of  Dinefaron,  Carmarthenshire. 
The  news  of  Henry's  landing  spread  >vith  smprising  rapidity 
all  over  Wales,  and  his  stimdard  disphiyed  almost  simnltaneousl}' 
at  Cannarthen,  Brecon,  and  Shrewsbury,  attracted  many 
thousands  of  Welshmen  thereto.  Among  the  rest  came  thf 
sons  of  William  ap  ,Fevan,  of  Llanishen,  with  as  many  of  their 
retainers  as  they  could  iimster ;  and,  being  of  gentle  blood, 
both  had  official  positions  granted  them  in  the  Army.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  they  distinguished  themselves  at 
Bosworth  Field,  for  they  accompanied  Henry  to  Ijondon,  and 
were  subtantially  rewarded  for  their  services. 

In  distributing  his  rewards  Henrj'  displayed  his  usual  astute- 
ness.    The    estates    of    such  noblemen  as   had  actually   and 
prominently  supported  Richard  III.  were,  of  course,  declared 
forfeit,  but  they  were  by  no  means  extensive  enough  to  reward 
the  claimants  upon  his  bounty.    He  therefore  deteriTiined,  by 
way  of  fine,  to  deprive  such  as  had  been  neutral,  or  had  behav^ 
coldly  towanls  him,  of  portions  of  their  estates,  and  to  force  the 
Church  into  assisting  the  State  in  her  difliculties.     Acting  on 
this  principle,  he  made  grants  of  land  at  Putney,  in  the  Manor 
of  Wimbledon,  then  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,, 
to  Morgan  ap  William,  or  rather  to  (the  aj)  being  now  dropped,, 
after  the  English  fashion)  Morgan  Williams,  of  Llanishen,  and 
to  the  brother,  Richard  Williams,  a  similar  grant  of  lands  at 
Mortlake,  in  the  same  manor.   Though  small  in  extent,  those 
lands  were  even  then  very  NTiluable  as  compared  with  the  lands 
nt  LlaniaheUf  and  both  brothet^  twttveOi  \\\evw  \c»  ^^^sjl  ^cAount* 
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In  Henry'fc:  army  one  Walter  Cromwell  acted  us  farrier  and 
shoeing  smith,  an  office  at  that  time  both  important  and 
lucrative.  He  also  received  lands  and  houses  at  Putney, 
on  the  Thames,  and  thus  did  the  families  of  Cromwell  and 
Williams  come  first  into  immediate  contact.  Walter  Cromwell,, 
when  he  settled  at  Putney,  was  a  married  man  ^vith  one 
daughter,  named  Catherine,  about  nine  years  of  age.  He 
had  two  other  children  bom  to  him  at  Putney — a  son, 
Thomas,  '*  the  famous  mauler  of  monasteries,"  and  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  He  seems  for  some  years  to  have  continued  his 
vocation  of  shoeing  smith  at  Putney,  in  addition  to  farming  his 
lands,  which  is  why  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  was 
generally  designated  as  the  son  of  a  blacksmith.  Great 
nimibers  of  Welshmen,  followers  of  Welsh  leaders  who  fought 
at  Boswoith,  settled  in  and  about  Ijondon  at  this  i)eriod,. 
which  accounts,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  Welsh  names  which 
abound,  and  which  constitute  the  aggregate  of  names  found  in 
the  Post  Office  Directory  at  the  present  day. 

The  recent  overhauling  of  the  Court   Rolls   of  Wimbledon 
Manor,  close  by  Putney,  now  ix)8se8sed  by  Earl  Spencer,  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  facts  above  stated.  The  Rolls  record 
that  Walter  Cromwell  and  INIorgan  Williams  were  each  twice 
]>resented  by  the  Homage   before   the   Manor  Court  for  the 
following  offences :— On  the  13th  of  October,  eighteenth  Henry 
VII.,  Morgan  Williams  was  presented  for  having  '^  cut  on  the 
Corhmon  of  Wimbledon,  Putney,  and  Roehampton,  more  fuel, 
namely,    furze    and    bushes,  than  for  his    expenditure   seems 
fit."     On  23rd  of  May,  twenty-third  Henry  VII.,  he  was  again 
j>resented  for  having  "  taken  fuel  on  the  Common  of  Putney 
Heath    and  Roehampton  excessively,  and    carried    it   aw^y  to 
Wannisworth,  against   the  custom  of   the  manor."      What  he 
required  this  fuel  for  at  Wandsworth    will  presently  appear. 
The  Rolls  also  show  that  on  the   6th  of  October,  fourth    of 
Henry  VIIL,  Walter  Cromwell  was  presented  for  having"  leased 
beyond  his  own  lands  the  common  of  one  virgat  (fifteen  acres), 
of  land  formerly  belonging  to  Donnys  (Dovey)  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor."      And  also   on  the    lOth  of  October, 
fifth  of  Henry  VIIL,  he  was  again  presented  for  having  "  erased 
the  terriers  (landmarks)  of  the  lord,  to  the  disturbance  and 
disinheritance  of  the  lord  and  his  tenants.     Therefore  it  was 
commanded  the  beadle  to  seize  into  the  lord's  hands  all  his 
lands  and  tenements  held  from  the  lord  by  copy  of  Court  Roll, 
and  to  answer  to  the  lord  of  the  issues."     What  the  upshot  of 
this  affair  was  has  not  transpired.     Most  probably  an  amerce- 
ment fee  was  paid  as  a  compromise. 

Morgan  Williams  seems  to  have  taken  to  brewing  beer  on  a 
large  scale,  for  he  had  breweries  at  Wandsworth  (where  he  re- 
quired the   fuel),  Mortlake  (otv  \v\s  \yco\Jftfcf  ^  ^sro^^^i^^  -^^^^ 
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<irr»envvirli.  In  diii'  time'  he  iiiaiTiecl  Catherine  Cromwell,  his 
neighbour's  daughter,  hut  th<!  ])reei.se  date  of  tte  nuptials  is  not 
known.  ( )n  t  hr  dcsith  of  William  ap  Jevan,  of  Llanishen,  Morgan 
siicciMHh'd  to  his  Welsh  estates,  and  sometimes  resideil  at 
Llanislien  ;  for  we  have  on  record  the  fact  that  one  of  his  sons — 
he  from  whom  ()liv(»r  Cromwell  was  descended-  was  bom  there. 
In  Leland's  tflnfrart/^  under  the  heading  ''  Connnot^s  (f^fo^ntrtf) 
in  (ilamorijfanshire,  may  be  seen  the  following  :— 

"  Kibutiith  (Kiliwr)  licth  fntiii  the  mouth  of  Keinuy  (Kimincv)  up  t«>  au  hill 
ralliMi  (\\cui)n.  ((.'cfu  H«»ii,)  a  nix  milos  fn»m  the  m<»uth  of  Keuiny.  Thi.s  hill 
\fimi\\  im  a  wall  nvt-rthwart  hi'twixt  tho  rivers  of  Thavc  ^Taff,)  and  Keiuny.  A 
two  iiiili'M  fi-oHi  thi«  hill  by  the  South,  and  a  two  miles  fn>in  Cardiff,  be  rtsti'jui 
iif  a  Pill'  or  Mauor  Place  derayed.  at  Kgj^lis  Newith,  in  the  Parish  «»f  Llanilatf. 
On  tii«-  Soiitli  ^ide  «»f  thi*!  liill  wax  hum  lUchard  Williams,  alias  Criniiwell,  iii  the 
liarJNli  of  IJauiNi  II." 

Morgan  Williams  lu'ea me  brewer  to  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
Court.  In  the  King's  roll  of  aceounts,  February  .Sth.  I^jIT, 
he  is  deseribed  as  of  *'  (ireenwieh,  brewer/'  and  is  on  that  day 
)Hiid^  *Mwenty  shillings  for  the  hire  for  six  yejirs  of  a  plot  <">f 
ground  which  was  appointed  to  the  King's  rode  horse,  lying 
along  th(»  Friar's  wall,  at  (ireenwieh."  As  brewer  totln?  King's 
household,  he  su[»plied  the  PaLaces  of  (ireenwieh,  Eltham, 
Nonsuch,  and  Kiohmond,  his  l)reweries  being  at  a  convenient 
■<listance  from  (»ach  of  them.  Walter  (Voniwell  <aIso  had  a 
brewery  at  Putney,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  partner  with 
his  son-in-law.  The  sites  of  this  bn^wery  and  Walter  CromwelPs 
honse  are  indicat(»d  at  this  day  at  Putney  by  Brewhouse  lane 
and  <'romwelI  Hous(\ 

Kichard  Williams,  of  Mortlake,  entered  the  church,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Henry  N'lll.  He  was  physically  a  very 
|)Owerful  man,  excelling  in  all  jonsts  and  tonmeys,  and,  spite  of 
his  cloth,  indidged  in  all  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  Court ; 
the  King  h(»artily  encouniging  him  thereto,  for  Henry  liked  "  n 
real  man."  He  was  appointed  Dean  of  Lichfield,  in  succession  to 
Richard  Sampson,  in  1536.  At  the  death  of  Henry  he  embraced 
the  Reformation  in  extreme  points  not  pennitted  to  the  clergy 
l)y  the  monarch.  He  got  married  at  a  ripe  age,  and  during 
Edward's  reign  enjoyed  a  good  share  of  domestic  felicity.  ( )n 
the  accession  of  Alary,  who  could  not  reconcile  her  conscience 
to  a  married  clergy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  deanery,  whereupon 
he  retired  into  private  life.  From  him  was  descended  Dr.  John 
Williams,  successively  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Loi-d  Keeper  to  James  L,  and  Archbishop  of  York  in 
the  succeeding  reign  ;  a  man  full  of  fiery  Welsh  blood,  whose 
life  was  a  continued  series  of  remarkable  incidents.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  fine  physical  quaUties  of 
his  grandfather,  and,  though  Bishop  and  Archbishop,  he  appeared 
in  arms  during  the  Civil  War  both  for  and  against  Charles  I., 
whamhA    had  previously  both  t\wa.Yted    and   supported    in 
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Parliament.  Tlie  fact  of  his  being  a  blood  relation  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Protector,  who  styles  him  "  cousin.  ■'  Carlyle,  in  whose 
work  the  letter  may  be  found,  describes  the  person  addressed  as 
"  A  man  of  restless,  mercurial  vivacity,  of  endless  superficial 
dexterity  and  ingenuity,  of  next  to  no  real  wisdom." 

Let  us  now  turn  again  to  Walter  Cromwell,  of  Putney,  the 
blacksmitli  fixther  of  an  Earl,  and  ancestor  of  a  Ix)rd  Protector 
of  the  English  Commonwealtli.  Though  now  usefully  occupied 
in  trade  and  industry  at  Putney,  Walter  Cromwell  could  claim 
descent  from  an  old  and  distinguished  family.  The  name  of 
Cromwell  was  derived  from  the  small  village  of  Crumwell,  or 
Crums-well,  in  Nottinghamshire,  at  an  early  period.  The  well  of 
Crum  still  exists,  and  the  perennial  flow  of  its  waters  is  bright 
and  peaceful,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  diversified 
fortunes  of  the  family  to  whom  it  has  given  a  name.  From 
Edward  ll.'s  days  downwards  to  the  Wjurs  of  the  Roses  there  were 
Barons  Cromwell  summoned  to  Parliament ;  and  there  were 
sheriffs  of  counties,  both  in  Nottingham  and  Ijincoln,  of  the 
same  name.  From  a  branch  of  this  family,  more  or  less  decayed 
or  decaying,  descended  Walter  Cromwell,  who  was  destined  to 
lift  the  name  up  to  a  most  famous  prominence.  Besides  his 
farriering,  brewing,  and  fiirming,  Walter  became  an  iron 
merchant  on  a  large  scale.  His  only  son,  Thomas,  aj^peared  to 
have  received  from  him  an  excellent  training,  and  to  have 
devoloped  at  an  early  age  a  remarkable  capacity  for  acquiring 
languages,  ancient  as  well  as  modem.  His  wise  father,  perceiving 
this  fact,  sent  him  abroad  to  perfect  himself  colloquially  in 
French  and  Italian.  For  a  short  period  he  acted  as  clerk  in  a 
factory  at  Antwerp).  From  there  he  went  to  Rome,  in  the 
employ  of  an  English  merchant,  where  he  become  accomplished 
in  the  use  of  the  Italian  tongue.  On  his  return,  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  King's  chaplain,  Richard  Williams,  he 
entered  into  the  employ  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  Italian  secretary. 
His  rise  after  this  was  continuous  and  rapid.  Through  Wolsey's 
influence  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  where  he  defended  his 
patron  with  much  ability.  After  the  Cardinal's  fall  (1.331)  the 
King  took  him  into  his  own  employ,  and  honours  and 
emoluments  were  literally  showered  upon  him.  He  was 
inunediately  knighted,  made  Privy  Councillor,  and  master  of 
the  jewel  house.  Next  year  he  becaime  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  in 
1534,  principal  Secretary  of  State,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  in  L)35,  at  the 
suppression  of  the  INIonasteries,  Visitor  General  of  such 
institutions  ;  while  in  the  following  year  he  was  created  a  jeer 
of  the  realm,  as  JWon  Cromwell,  of  Okeham.  It  is  reaLl^ 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  his  ray>\d  nse.    lu  \S^1  V^  ^^esv^BM^^ 
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Iht?  Kolls,  and  became  Vicar-General  and  Vice-gerent  uuder  the 
King  in  all  religious  matters,  and  a  prime  mover  in  the 
Reformation.  He  was  apiwinted  Chief  Justice  of  the  Forests 
beyond  Trent,  became  Knight  of  the  (lailer.  Dean  of  Wells, 
<'onstable  of  (^arisbrook  Castle,  and  in  lilSd  Earl  of  Kssex  and 
Ijonl  Chamberlain  of  England :  a  list  of  ai)pointments  surely 
imimralleled  in  history.  Yet  it  was  admitted  that  in  every 
post  he  ever  held  his  capability  and  probity  were  abundantly 
apparent. 

Thomas  Cromwell  married  Elizabetli  Wicktf,  or  Wyks, 
(laughter  of  John  Wykis,  of  Putney,  Usher  of  the  King's 
<'hamber  to  Henry  the  VII.,  and  by  her  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  This  son,  (iregory  by  name,  succeeded  as  Baron 
("romwell,  of  Wimbledon  (the  t^irldom  of  Essex  being 
forfeited)  ;  this  manor,  so  dear  to  him  by  association,  having  been 
presented  to  his  father  by  the  King,  who  had  obtained  it  from 
Archbishop  Cranmer  in  exchange  for  St.  Khadigund  Priory,  in 
Kent,  (iregory  having  no  heirs,  the  title  became  extinct.  The 
rapid  rist*  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  his  great  wealth,  so  swiftly 
accumulated,  and  his  absoii)tion  of  so  many  offices,  naturally 
created  for  him  hosts  of  enemies.  The  Catholic  i)arty  hated 
him  very  heartily,  and  Henry,  when  in  a  Catholic  mood,  had  his 
ears  lx»set  with  complaints  about  him,  but  he  held  his  ground 
manfully  against  all  slanderers,  and  only  fell,  eventually, 
because  his  zeal  for  the  progiess  of  the  Kefoimation  crossed  the 
evil  passions  of  his  master.  Cromwell  w.is  arrested  on  the  10th 
of  Jime,  lo40,  and  impeached  for  high  treason,  heresy,  oppres- 
sion, and  bribery.  He  was  not  i)ermitted  to  defend  himself, 
but,  after  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  was  brutally  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  From  this  distinguished  man  the  Williamses  of 
IJanishen  took  the  name  of  Cromwell. 

To  return  to  the  fortunes  of  ^Morgan  WilUams,  the  king'^s 
brewer.  By  his  wife,  Catherine  Cromwell,  he  had  two  sons, 
named  Ricliard  and  Thomas  ;  the  former,  according  to  Leland, 
bom  at  Llanishen,  where  probably  both  were  bom.  The 
extraordinary  rise  of  their  uncle,  Thomas  Cromwell,  could  not 
fail  to  influence  their  position  in  society.  The  Earl  employed 
not  only  his  nephews,  the  Williamses,  but  also  the  sons  of  his 
younger  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  had  married  a  gentleman  of  Putney, 
named  William  Wellyfed,  a  copyholder  of  Wimbledon  Manor. 
Bichard,  afterwards  Sir  Richard  WilUams  (alias  Cromwell),  the 
elder  brother,  seems  to  have  been  uncle  Thomas'  right  hand 
man  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  Carlyle  describes  him 
as  a  **  vehement,  swift^riding  man  ;**  judging  of  him  by  certain 
letters  still  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  addressed  to  his 
uncle,  the  Vicar-General,  in  which  he  details  his  doings  in  the 
fen  regions  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  in  pursuit  of  the  onerous 
^"-^-*-  I- j->  -^  jjjj^  ^f  estimating  t\\e  xA\i<&  o^  ^sdotvaX.  wad  other 
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properties,  and  keeping  his  uncle  well  informed  of  such  matters. 
In  one  of  these  letters,  written  to  the  Earl  from  Ramsey,  the 
nephew,  Richard  Williams  signs,  himself  "  Richard  Cromwell.'' 
In  certain  notarial  papers  and  law  deeds  still  extant,  he  has 
added  "  alias  Williams."  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this,  in 
the  case  of  a  Welshman  especially,  for  at  that  period  surnames 
had  not  become  the  rule  in  the  Principality.  His  grandfather 
was  known  as  William  ap  Jevan,  and  his  father,  no  doubt, 
when  at  Llanishen,  was  called  Morgan  ap  William.  There  is  a 
tendency,  even  at  this  day,  to  adopt  the  most  illustrious  name  in 
a  family,  by  such  as  have  natural  smmames,  but  Richard  ap 
Morgan  had  no  settled  surname,  so  he  naturally  adopted  that 
of  his  mother  and  his  distinguished  uncle. 

(To  he  contimved.) 


WELSH   POETRY   IN  ENGLISH   DRESS. 


THK  THIXDERSTOKM. 

Trsinslatetl  fn«ni  tht?   Wel«li  of  Davvdtl  Inuuwr,  1)V  M.  Samuel,  Mertbvr. 

Bounding   liglitning,   wildly  fleeting,  whence  thy  journey  noue 

can  know ! 
Ere  the  thunder-clap  hatli  clattered  tornMits   fall  with  sudden 

flow. 
From  its    realms  of  clouds   and  darkness,   rolling,   conies    the 

thunder-roar, 
Rumbling  as  the  boiling  ocean  raging  on  a  craggy  shore. 
Dreaded  tumidt  in  the  heavens  I  horror  resteth  on  the  hills  ! 
Every  nook  adown  the  valley  as  with  instant  terror  fills  ! 
Mighty  monster  I  shout  of  anger  over  every  dingle  hurled  ; 
Hurrying  on   with    louder  tramping  than  the  chariots   of  the 

world  I 
Frowning  clouds,  with  fury  laden,  drench  the  gloomy  hill  and 

plain ; 
Swiftly  and  more  swiftly  pouring,  rushing  come  tlu^   luiil   and 

rain. 
'    Streams  that  down  the  lofty  mountains  race  towards  the  distant 

sea, 
Swell  the  restless  seething  rivers,  leaj)  and  whirl  and   headlong 

flee  : 
On  they  journey  in  commotion,  vale  and  glen  are  swept    with 

floods, 
From   the  main   a   tempest    trampleth    ujiward   to   the    forest 

woods. 
Flaming  thunderbolts  are  darting  all  around  to  kindle  ire — 
Speedily  their  wrath  is  spreading,  clouds  of  gloom  are   lit    with 

fire. 
Hills  and  meadows  are  deserted  ;  man  and  beast  have  homeward 

fled; 
Through  the  hail  storm  and  the    deluge    in    cK>nfusion    did 

they  tread. 
Fearing  flood  and  fire  from  heaven,  out  of  doors  none   i!are  to 

be ; 
Tumult  everywhere  is  reigavug,  tco\\\t\i^  mo\mtain  to  the  sea  ; 
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Tumult  violeut,  like  the  rending  of  a  hundred  thousand  rocks, 
Ijoud,  vehement  and  incessant,  shaking  hills  like  earthquake 

shocks. 
Tell  me  now,  0  muse  I  my  goddess !  thou  that  dwellesfc  up  on 

high, 
As  thou  beamest  down  like  gentle  rays  of  sunshine  from,  the 

sky- 
Tell  me  what  is  this  great  uproar,  trampling  round  so  fierce 

and  strong  ? 
Why  this  turbulence  in  heaven  ?  Unto  whom  doth  all  belong  ? 
(rod,  our  blessed  Great  Sustainer,  Ruler  of  the  angry  deep, 
He  commandeth — storms  obey  Him ;  He  saith  Hush  ! — in  peace 

they  sleep. 
There  are  growls  of  fire  and  water,  madly  warring  in  mid-air. 
Fiercely  sends  each  sulphur-furnace  fiery  darts  to  scorch  and 

gljire ; 
And  the  waters  like  an  army  rapidly  their  foe  surround  ; — 
fiO  ;  the  direful  fray  is  ending ;  see,  the  fiery  shafts  are  drowned ! 
Goodness,  greatness,  and  perfection  in  the  works  of  God  abound. 
Wondrous  miracles  of  Wisdom — Wisdom  man  can  never  sound. 
Worship  we  the  One  Eternal — praise  to  God  is  due  from  all, 
He,  in  His  abode  of  glory,  with  a  voice  of  power  doth  call, 
'•  Vapours  flying  in  disorder,  roaming  in  the  sky  too  firee, 
Scatter !  seek  your  place  for  resting  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea  I'' 
By  yon  mountain  slope  retreating,  soon  the  mist  soars  to  the 

main ; 
And  the  firmament  unveiling,  peaceful  heaven  is  seen  again  ; 
Then  the  sun  in  robes  of  splendom*  on  his  couch  of  golden 

beams. 
Gazing  on  a  wide  dominion,  greeteth  all  with  radiant  gleams  ; 
While  his  glowing  face  is  dazzling,  heaven  with  gentle  gladness 

thrills. 
Light  and  love,  borne  down  by  sunbeams,  warm  the  meadows, 

vales  and  hills ; 
Lovely    Nature,   that    was   frowning,  smiles   again   with   new 

delight ; 
All  the  birds,  their  hearts  outpouring,  in  a  hymn  of  praise  unite. 


B  B 
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The  sunival  of  tlie  Welsh  languag<»  is  a  philological  wonder. 
We  who  six^ak  it  have  no  place  among  nations,  politicallv, 
])hilosoj»hieally,  or  eommereially.  If  we  wish  to  enter  into  the 
world  tlirougli  one  or  other  of  the  usual  highways,  we  must 
cease  to  hi»  Welshmen  before  we  start,  as  politics,  philosophy 
and  commence,  in  modem  times,  know  nothing  of  the  language 
of  Wales,  and  never  will.  Xo  eliange  or  combination  of  events 
will  ever  restore  our  ancient  language  in  any  of  its  dialects  t(» 
the  exchange  or  the  market,  the  halls  or  the  courts,  of  human 
intercourse.  Its  dominion  is  ever  contnieting  on  all  sides,  an«I 
after  a  few  generations  it  will  have  passed  away  as  a  s()okeu 
language,  lea\ing  unintelligible  api>ellations  to  many  a  home- 
stead, village  and  rivulet  in  the  Cambrian  Principality  for  the 
use  of  a  future  age.  Post,  railway  and  telegraph  hasten  its 
dissolution.  It  has  not  been  a  public  necessity  since  the 
*' Bradwvr  of  Aberedw"  delivercMl  the  last  Welsh  Prince, 
Llewellyn  y  Llyw  Olaf,  to  his  Saxon  pursuers,  who  ruthlessly 
despatched  him  near  Kilmery  Station,  on  the  Central  Wales 
Kail  way,  three  centuries  before  th?  Western  Continent  was 
discovered  by  Columbus.  Ever  since  that  distant  period  the 
services  of  the  Welsh  language  have  been  exclusively  restricted 
to  domestic,  social  and  religious  intercourse  in  Wales,  and  in 
towns  and  countries  abroad,  where  Welshmen  have  settled  in 
any  considerable  numbers. 

It  would  be  almost  paradoxical  to  remark  that,  ^lerhaps,  as 
many  persons  speak  Welsh  now  as  in  any  period  of  its  separate 
existence  as  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language.  Liverpool  counts 
scores  of  thousands  of  inhabitants  and  ten  thousand  worshippers 
who  constantly  use  it.  America  has  hundreds  of  congregations 
who  oflTer  worship  in  it  every  Sunday.  There  is  a  vigorous 
colony  of  Welshmen  taking  deep  and  wide  root  in  South 
America,  and  promising  themselves  to  extend  its  ramifications 
through  that  immense  country.  But  all  these  foreign  {K>pu]a- 
tions  and  colonies  are  almost  entirely  fed  by  constant  emigim* 
tions  from  the  home  counties ;  each  successive  generation 
brings  up  its  offspring  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  and 
as  the  language  becomes  mote  eoxAx^eVed  vd  vU  limits  inWaleCy 
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the   outward  streams  must  become   periodically  weaker,  and 
finally  cease  altogether. 

The  Welsh,  like  the  cognate  languages,  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  belongs  to  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  probably 
started  from  its  eastern  hcvhitat  at  the  same  time  on  its  west- 
ward career;  consequently  the  three  copious  and  venerable 
sister  languages  may  lay  claim  to  untold  years  of  existence. 
There  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  vocabulary 
and  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  three.  But,  owing  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  Cymric  race  in  Britain  by  the  Koman 
people  and  the  general  influence  of  the  Latin  race  upon 
Wcistem  Europe,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Welsh  tongue  has  been 
very  materially  affected  by  the  importation  of  Latin  words. 
Words  common  to  the  Welsh  and  the  T^atin  may  be  arranged 
into  three  classes. 

The  First  Class. 

In  this  are  included  all  words  common  to  the  two  languages 
from  primeval  ages — words  they  both  took  from  the  parent 
language,  whatever  that  was,  and  wherever  and  whenever  it 
was  spoken.  The  number  of  such  words  is  very  considerable, 
consequently  a  Welshman  has  gieat  advantage  over  an  English- 
man in  learning  Latin,  and  in  many  respects  in  learning 
French.  In  the  two  languages,  Latin  and  Welsh,  there  are 
«ome  slight  differences  in  the  cognate  words.  This  is  especially 
thv  c*Hst^  where  the  words  begin  with  some  of  the  weaker 
consonants,  an  aspirate,  or  a  sibillant.  For  instance,  words 
which  in  Latin  begin  with  the  weak  consonant  V,  in 
Welsh  generally  begin  with  Gw,  as  the  following  list  shows: — 
Vacuus — Gwag  ;  Vae—  G  wae ;  Vayio — Gwichio ;  Vagina — 
Gwain;  Vallus — Gwal;  Venenum — Gwenwyn;  Ventus — Gwynt; 
Verus — Gwir ;  Vesica — Gwysigen ;  Vestis — Gwisg  ;  Veto — 
Gwadu ;  Vicium — Gwyg ;  Video — Gweddu  ;  Viduus — G  weddw ; 
Vieo — Gweu;  Vigil — Gwyl ;  Vilis — Gwael ;  Vinum-Gwin; 
Viper — Gwiber ;  Vir — Gwr  ;  Virago — Gwrach  ;  Virgo — Gwyryf ; 
Viridis — Gwynld ;  Vitium — Gwyd  ;  Volo — G wyllys. 

To  which  list  I  venture  to  add  L.  voveo,  W.  gweddio,  though 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  giveddio  is  derived  from  the 
Welsh  noun  substantive  gwedd^  appearance,  and  hence  expresses 
the  solemn  and  respectful  cast  of  countenance  of  one  reverentially 
engaged  in  prayer. 

The  following  list  shows  that  the  Welsh  language  can  exhibit 
considerably  softer  forms  than  are  found  in  the  J^tin: — 
Avidus — Awyddus;  Capra — Gafr;  Cupidus — Cybydd;  Donio — 
Dofi;  Nubes — Niwl;  Palma — Palf;  Pluma — Pluf;  Pluvia — 
Gwlaw  ;  Primus — Prif;  Potus — Diod  ;  Sapo— Sebon  ;  Sajn^r — 
Sawyr ;  Sidera — Ser  ;  Oceanus — ^Eigron.  The  LI  is  peculiac 
to  the  Welsh  in  modem  days ;  it  is  VvAgXA^  Y^OcsfiM^^  Ni>wa^  \v 

UB  2 
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•  Ti*:,  fc:.  i  vario'Silv  eipre^.^-e':.  "bii.*  : — LLiTcn — Plenas  ;  L:efaiii — 
^.lAWi'.:  LW.':.f — I^rrri- :  I/.  i:*h  -  L:-:.i:iu^ :  Cvllell — t.'iiltellu>  : 

In  T.r  i^i-rt  w.-rd  it  i-  'rr>krL  'i;'  :n:'  :l.ree  dinerent  s<:•llIld^. 
r*rpr'r'--:.:^i  by  theThrrr-Ci-iiS-yZiri:."- v.  -.  1,  :i  mj?t  curious  re>--'>lu- 
Mffii '-!  •■tj't  !«rtv»rr.  Thr  Wel-h  ''  a::  i  :*:.r  English  '//^''-eare  tbt- 
-ame  ::i  dinVrrnt  ff»nris ;  y?  'i-'ii-i^  'iuty  :"..r  the  >trong  Welsh 
fjalat.i!  LL'.'aA  th*-  *•  in  g'.-v.  •-  ;:>]-r.ir-  ir.  tL*?  Wr:-Uh  H'jfr'f»hl^ 
(uinv\-r*^r ,  red  h*ii»L'sii*\  W^f''  glfT:riing  •♦rpi-iVringi  to  ga*her 
with  r  -  haioL 

Init.ial  H  in  WeUh  is  geb'-r.illy  r-j»re-ent«E-'j  in  Latin  by  S, 
119  :  -H;ilfrn — Sal;  Haul — S«>: :  Him — S'mniL-;  Hen — Seuex, 
vr\i*^Xif^  CUT  Senf^ld  ;  H*-!y^'- ->Ck!ix  ;  H:xii — Saturn  ;  Hwch — Sii>  ; 
Hwyr-  ->»5ru>. 

Bur  Ilf'iiojf^  I^it.  fjK'i.V''^.  \<  \\  :i"tv'i^"rthy  exception.  Some- 
time?* tli»f  I^tin  S  a^irunie- in  tht-  Wei>L  language  the  f«>rm  chv:% 
rh  nev#-r  radically  ^»^'giu^  a  word  in  Welsh  without  being 
f.fllr.wf-ii  |)y  >v.  Thus  Chwarr  Soror:  ChwecL — Sex: 
<  Ijwegrwn — S<x;er;  Thwerw — Severus. 

Chiviort/dd  iy  tin*  u.-ual  jilural  of  Cl^'aer,  but  the  rarer  form^ 
f'/iurtipfiort/dd,  .sh»*w>  the  cognation  '.if  the  word  with  the  I^tin 

It  i-*  very  common  to  find  j[>,  /,  c.  ciianging  positions  in  the 
"iam*'  word??,  belonging  to  the  two  hmguages,  as  they  aiso  do  in 
all  hingua^e^.  We  shall  give  thi-  few  following  instances  :  — 
[*wy  Qui ;  I'awb,  (lyd — Totus  ;  Pump — Quinque  ;  Trwy — Per  ; 
Tan-  Ignis;  Ac — Kt. 

/V/z,  the  \Vel^h  for  head,  ce/i,  the  Irish  for  the  same  ;  tlpyn 
and  ficyn  ;  peep  and  cev:c  ;  penny^  {ormerly pfe nig  and  cehiiogy 
are  well  known  additional  instances. 

Mtrrguii  and  Canvwre  are  the  same,  the  one  being  the  trans- 
prised  form  of  the  other,  both  being  taken  from  the  two  words 
pen  or  c^//,  and  m^WTj  the  Big  Htad^  or  the  chieftain.  Gla- 
tiiorgau  means  the  land  of  the  chieftain,  or  the  Principality, 
ft  irf  quite  unclassical  to  derive  Morgan  from  nu/r  and  geni ;  if 
it  were  formed  from  those  words,  it  would  be  Moran. 

Words  beginning  in  I^tln  with  S^  followed  by  a  consonant,  in 
Wel>h  prefix  y  to  the  jS,  thus: —  Scribo — Ysgrif;  Scutum — 
\'«gwydd ;  Scopa — Ysgub ;  Scamnum — Ysgafn ;  Sceleris — 
Vsgeler;  Sfiatium — Yspaid  ;  Stamen — Yslof. 

S  appears  to  have  been  dropped  from  the  Latin  qiULtio  which 
18  the  same  as  the  Welsh  ysgwyd.  Tebygu  and  apecio  famish 
an  instance  of  T  and  S  interchanging,  the  Welsh  word  being 
softened  in  the  other  two  consonants.  Mynydd  and  moTUis, 
and  ment'iSj  are  e\4dentlj  of  the  same  descent.  Of 
the  Welsh  cnvyhr  ia  iVie  ^m^  ^  l\i^  Latin  cerebrum^ 
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most  probably  is  crehwyU^  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  same  as 
<ierebMv/m^  the  seat  of  that  faculty  in  the  brain.  GUhr  in 
Welsh  is  the  celeber  and  celebro  of  the  Latin.  In  many  cases 
the  Latin  m  appears  as /  in  Welsh;  for  instance,  Afon — Anmis ; 
Oauaf — Hiems ;  Afal — Malum ;  Llafh — Lamina ;  Nifer — 
Numerus;  Ffurf — forma;  Arfau — Arma;  Terfyn — ^Terminus; 
<Jaln — Caminus  ;  Khufain — Roma. 

Cesail  in  Welsh  is  another  form  of  the  Latin  axUUij  myagu 
of  raisceOy  Clod  of  CoUaiularey  and  ogof  of  cava.  We  shall 
close  this  class  by  the  two  collateral  lines,  similar  in  sound  and 
the  same  in  meaning ;  Welsh,  Aradr  ac  oged^  a  gaing  ga/u ; 
Latin,  Arati^m  ac  occa^  ac  cttnea  cava. 

The  Second  Class. 

In  this  are  included  all  the  words  adopted  into  the  Welsh 
directly  from  the  Komans  when  they  were  masters  of  Britain. 
They  ruled  the  Cymry  in  Britain  for  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  Many  Latin  words  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  then  been  introduced  and  incorporated  into  the 
Welsh.  They  are  used  chiefly  in  architecture,  husbandry,  and 
military  nomenclature.  We  would  insert  in  this  class  such 
words  as  Culter — CwUtwr ;  Cubitus — Cufydd ;  Angulus — Ongl ; 
Vastatus  —  Gwastad  ;  Paratus  —  Parod  ;  Cengulum  —  Cengl  ; 
Stratum  —  Ystrad  ;  Flagellum  —  Ff langell ;  Fenestra  —  Ffe- 
nestr ;  Imperator  —  Ymherawdwr ;  Miles  —  Milwr  ;  Legio  — 
Lleng ;  Auctoritas  —  Awdurdod.  These  must  be  considered  to 
be  I^atin,  as  they  can  be  derived  from  simpler  words  in  that 
language,  but  not  in  the  Welsh.  This  list  can  be  very  much 
enlarged,  and  we  shall  add  the  following  to  it : — Spiritus — 
Yspryd ;  Scala  —  Ysgol ;  Schola — Ysgol ;  Tabema  —  Tafam ; 
Quiesco  —  Cysgu ;  Ascendo  —  Esgyn  ;  Descendo  —  Disgyn  ; 
Excuso — Esgus;  Otium — Oed;  Negotium — Neges;  Periculum 
— Perygl ;  Diutumitas  — Di wmod  ;  Factum — Ffeith,  G waith ; 
Fructus  —  Ffrwyth  ;  Rectum  —  Rhaith  ;  Oratio  —  Araeth  ; 
Pactium — Ffidth  ;     Virtus — Gwyrth  ;    Versus — Gwers. 

To  this  period  of  subjection  we  owe  the  present  names  of  the 
ilays  of  the  week.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the 
ancient  Britons  called  their  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans.  Dies  Solis  —  Dydd  Sul  or  Dyw  Sul ;  Dies  Lunse  — 
Dydd  Llun;  Dies  Martia  —  Dydd  Mawrth  ;  Dies  Mercurii  — 
Dydd  Mercher  ;  Dies  Jovis  —  Dydd  lau,  or  Difrau  ;  Dies 
Veneris  —  Dydd  Gwener ;  Dies  Satumi  —  Dydd  Sadwm.  We 
have  also  from  the  same  source  the  names  of  the  six  months 
of  the  year :  Januarius  —  lonawr  ;  Februarius  —  Chwefror  ; 
Martins  —  Mawi-th ;  Aprilis  —  EbriU ;  Maii  —  Mai ;  Awst  — 
Augusti.  Ludicrous  attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  these 
from  Welsh  stems,  by  bigot^  W^elsh  scholars  (?),  who  beU«^^ 
"  there  is  nothing  like  leather."     Tlie  Ro\xiaLtift\5d^"es^^\s^  Igj^ 
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of  tht;  liearth  and  gods  of  the  floor  or  household,  Penates  and 
Lares.  When  learning  ancient  mythology,  we  found  great 
difficulty  in  remembering  which  was  which,  until  we  observed 
that  Peimtes  corresponds  with  the  Welsh  Pentan  (hob),  and 
Laren  with  JAmvr  (floor). 

The  two  words  of  the  same  signification,  disyfyd  and  di^y- 
mvAh^  are  very  diflicult  if  not  impossible  of  derivation  from 
Welsh  roots.  The  diflHculty  (lisnp[)ears  instantly  if  we  take 
them  as  different  modifications  of  the  l^itin  phrase  de  8\ibitOy 
which  may  have  been  brouijht  int<»  common  ust»  in  the  time  of 
the  Koman  occupation.  The  change  from  de  subito  is  more 
natural  than  appears  to  the  eye.  The  consonant  b  in  I^tin  had 
the  sound  of  the  Welsh  single  /*,  or  English  r,  when  placed 
between  two  vowels,  or  before  oi*  after  a  weak  consonant.  Thus 
the  words  Tibei\  Dover ^  Dir/i\  Donro^  are  all  one  and  the  same, 
in  different  forms.  Rehellio  and  Rhufel  are  equivalents;  so  also 
are  ISahnna  and  Hufren^  obedlo  and  ufuddhav^  Nebida  and 
Nifivl,  Ilabena  and  Afivyn^  Verhuni  and  Berj\  Barba  and 
Barfy  Plebs  and  Plivyf\  Liber  and  fjh/Jr.  In  Tjatin  the  verb 
ferveo  fonns  its  perfect  ferbv'i^  where  it  is  evident  b  has  the 
sound  of  V. 

It  appears  also  that  we  must  liave  adopted  pm^th  from  the 
Romans,  as  well  assegvr  from  i<ecun*'i8^  derived  from  aiiie  cura. 
Teml  comes  from  the  I^tin,  where  it  appears  as  a  noun  templurtiy 
and  as  a  verb  templo  in  canteraplo^  and  it  is  probably  derived 
from  an  old  root  tevWj  meaning  to  cut  off,  to  set  apart,  to 
consecrate.  The  word  Llabyddio  is  certainly  from  the  Latin 
lapido,  from  lajjw^  a  stone  ;  as  is  also  benihycf^  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times written  and  proncmnci'd  in  some  localities,  benffyg^  from 
the  Latin  beneficiwin,  a  kind  act,  a  loan.  To  these  we  may  add, 
Estron — Extraneus  ;  Taethiwed — Captivitas;  Cardod — Caritats; 
Rheswm — Katio ;  Absenol — Absens  ;  Awdwr — Auctor  ;  Syroud — 
Summotus ;  Esampl  -  Examplum  ;  Meistr — Magist^r ;  Moment 
— ^Momentum  ;  INIynud — Minutus  ;  Natur — Natura ;  Palmant 
—  Pavimentum  ;  Pererin  —  Peregrinus  ;  Person  —  Persona ; 
f*erthyn — Pertineo  ;  Rhestr  Registrum.  The  words  et?iol  and 
flethol  are  not  pure  Welsh,  but  modified  adaptations  of  the 
Latin  jmrticiples  electua  and  delectus.  Ciniaw,  dinner,  is  the 
F^atin  coeria. 

The  Third  Class. 

This  contains  the  words  imported  under  the  influence  of 
liatin  preachers  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Welsh  Britons. 
'Iliej  consist  almost  exclusively  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
terms.  We  hold  that  we  had  the  common  word  expressing  the 
Deity,  Duw,  from  the  Tiatin  Deus.  There  were  several  Welsh 
words  applied  to  God  in  the  language  previously,  such  as  lor^ 
Jfer,  Cffyw,  Par ;  but  Buw  \a  axi  \m^T\aX\sm»    M.  first  it  was 
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pronounced  Dew.     This  is  evident  from  the  very  old  stanza,  by 
Adda  Eras, 

**Bendiged  Dnw  ty'r  newydd 
Heb  ddail,  heb  wiail,  heb  wydd, 
Hob  nenbren,  heb  obenydd 
Heb  lo  tan,  heb  oleuad  dydd/' 

in  which  Dttw  or  DeWy  as  it  should  be  written,  rhymes  with 
new  in  the  word  neuyf/dd.  As  the  Christian  religion  was 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Druids  in  its  doctrines,  rites, 
offices,  and  feasts,  the  Christian  evangelists  were  under  the 
necessity  of  importing  I^atin  phraseology  to  express  themselves. 
The  following  list  contains  the  more  important  instances : — 
OfFeiriad — Offertor  ;  Offrwm — Ofiferima;  Aberth — OfiFertorium; 
Pregeth  —  Preceptum ;  Pregethwr  —  Preceptor ;  Degwm  — 
Decuma ;  Cysegru — Consecro ;  Cyffes — Confessio ;  Efengyl — 
Evangelium  ;  Defod  —  Devotum ;  Bendith  —  Benedictum  ; 
Melldith — Maledictum  ;  Erthygl — Articulum ;  Dewin — Divinus; 
Esponio — Expono  ;  Ffurfafen  —  Firmamentum ;  Mynwent — 
JMonumentum  ;  Malais — Malitia ;  Eglwys — Ecclesia ;  Llith — 
l^ectio ;  UfiFem  —  Infemus  ;  Esgob  —  Episcopus  ;  Elusen — 
Eleemosyne  (Greek) ;  Bedyddio — Baptizo  (Greek) ;  Merthyr — 
Martyr;  Gras — Gratia;  Pechod — Peccatum  ;  Finegr — Vinum 
Acre  ;  Llythyren — -Litera.  The  names  of  Church  festivals  or 
i^acred  days  have  also  been  introduced  into  our  language  from 
the  Latin,  as,  Nadolig — Natolica ;  Garawys — Quadragesima ; 
Ynyd-  -Initium ;  Pasg — Pascha ;  Ystwyll — Stella  ;  Croglith — 
Cruc.  lectio ;  Gosper — Vesper.  The  Scripture  words  testament^ 
apoBtoly  epistoly  have  suffered  no  change  in  their  naturalisation 
into  our  language. 

In  addition  to  these  importations  directly  from  the  Latin,  wfe 
have  several  words  taken  indirectly  from  it  through  the  French 
language.  AwrlaWy  the  Welsh  for  clock,  evidently  is  not  a 
Welsh  word,  as  is  generally  supposed,  composed  of  aivr  and 
llaia;  but  it  is  the  present  Welsh  mode  of  writing  and 
pronouncing  the  French  word  Horologe^  sounded  horolozh. 
The  sound  represented  by  2?A,  or  sA,  is  not  found  in  Welsh ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  hard  and  simple  sibilant  8, 
The  clock  itself  is  of  foreign,  perhaps  French,  origin,  and  at 
its  first  advent  to  the  Principality  it  brought  its  foreign  name 
to  keep  it  company.  The  natives  nationalised  its  pronunciation, 
iind  thereby  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  making  a  transla- 
tion of  it,  and  speedily  accustomed  themselves  to  its  use. 
Bastwn  has  come  to  us  from  the  same  source.  It  is  the  word 
commonly  used  on  the  banks  of  the  Teivy  for  a  staff,  or  heavy 
stick,  employed  for  walking,  driving  cattle,  or  carried  in  self- 
defence  against  foes ;  fortunately,  always  an  unnecessary  weapon 
iu  peaceful  evangelized  Protestant  Cambria.  The  word  is  thfe 
.sAme  as  the  modem  haton^  the  staff  of  the  musical  conductor. 
As  the  Welsh  bashvn  has  retained  live  on^ixvA  «^,  \\»  Ta»&>s.\ia:^^ 
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been  broiighr  to  tht:rPrin«i[>aliryat  a  very  earl v  period — ^probably 
when  the   Xorman-FrMuoh  knights  erectetl  their    castles  and 
lorded  it  here  with  :i  high  haniL      S^me  of  tliem  settled  on  tht- 
shores  of  the  Bav  o(  {  anlisyan,  around  the   mouth  of  the  Teivv, 
and  when  thev  withdrew,  or  were  driven  awav,  historv  does  not 
tell  us  which,  they  left  thi?  word  as  a  memento  of  their  hatetl 
visit  and  unwelcome  stay.     Or  was  it  some  Welsh  s«jiiires   that 
brought  the  word  home  with  them  from  their  periodical  visits 
to  the  continent  ?     Fitidlr  is  another  French  importation  lon^^ 
since  naturalise*!  in  the  nr.rth  part  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  it  als** 
is  a  relic  of  the  N«>nii:iii  oviijiation  there.      It  is  nothing  but 
the  French  VoiOf.rf^  carriasje,  from  the   Latin  v^t^riniiSy  from 
the  verb  veht?^  I  axiry :    and  it  is  used  for  the  short,  narrow 
carriage  n"«d  tliat  leads  from  the  highway  to  a  farm  homestead 
in  the  fields.     SUit-t,  aci-enteti  on  the  last  syllable,  was  in  our 
early  days,  and  perha[>s  still  is,  the  name  given  to  the  overcoat 
worn  by  farmers  and  other  well-to-do  rustics  who  could  afford 
one.     It  was  made  of  heavy  home-spun  and  home-made  cloth. 
A  youth  was  not  considered  to  have  arrived  at  manhood  before 
he  became  possesseil  of  a  sitirt.     The  odd-looking  and   odd- 
sounding^,  little  dissyllable,   is    nothing  but    our    well-known 
French  phrase  sttrtout^  used  to  express  the  over-all  article  of 
dress  woni  by  our  Gallic  cousins.     We  excel  them   in    the   full 
pronunciation  of  the  consonants  in  this  word  as  in  the  previous 
bastirn.     This  shews  the  greater  conser\atism  of  our  language 
in  comparison  with  the  slippery  and  snaily  language   of  the 
French. 

We  shall  close  this  review  with  the  following  list : — Sedd— 
Sedes  ;   Symed — Siutio  ;    Swrth  — Surdus  ;  Syberw — Superbus ; 
Swmbwl  —  Stimulus ;  »S)fl  —  Stipula  ;   Saim  —  Sevum  ;  Sten  - 
Stannum ;     Trawst — Trabs  ;     Tybro — Puto  ;    Tai-an — Tonitru  : 
Ilydd — Hoe<lus  ;  Huddygl — Fuligo  ;    Hollti — Hiulco ;    Malio— 
Malo ;      Mur}Ti — Amoenus  ;      Mall — Mains  :     Merch — Virgo  : 
Dwrdio  —  Jurgio ;       Addumo — Adomo  ;       Cegin  —  Coquinus  : 
Co<lwm — Cado  ;    Ceisio — Quaeso  ;     Cloff — Cloppus ;     Chwai— 
Ocius ;      Moch — Mox  ;     Celwydd — Callidus ;     Noeth — Nudus  ; 
Nofli — Noto ;     Xai — \epos  ;      Nith  — Xiplis ;      Nyth — Nidus  : 
Nacan — Nego;     Xeidr — Natrix  ;     Praidd — Praeda;     Preseb — 
PrcEsepe  ;  Peillied — Pollen  ;   Pydew — Put  ens ;    Pylor-«  Pulver ; 
Pabell — Papilio  ;    Isgell — lusculum  ;    Rhwyf— Renms ;    Rheol 
— Regiila ;  Bhaib — Rubies  ;  Rheibus — Rapax ;  Rhewi — Rigeo  ; 
Rhastl — Rostellum;    »omi — Fremo;   Gwlan — Lana;   Wylo — 
Fleo ;    (jadaw — Cedo  ;      Gwraidd — Radix  ;     Craith — Cicatrix ; 
Gym — Curro;  Croen — Camis. 

The  foregoing  is  left  to  the  learned  reader  as  an  exercise  for 
his  ingenuity  to  classify. 


WELSH    CHARACTER    SKETCHES. 


l.AXUUM    FISHERWOMKN. 


Visitors  to  Tenby  are  familial'  with  our  character  sketch,  the 
Langum  fisherwomen,  pictures  of  nwldy  health,  homely  but 
warmly  dressed,  cliangeless  in  costume  and  character.  Quaker- 
esses may  be  seen  in  fanciful  hats  or  bonnets,  the  poke 
bonnet  eschewed,  the  drab  silk  ignored,  but  whoever  saw  a 
Langum  woman  dressed  otherwise  tiian  she  is  depicted.  There 
is  a  little  difference  of  appearance  on  Sunday.  The  creel  i& 
taken  off,  but  Monday  comes  and  it  \a  -^xA  oxv  ^^-(v.    Toft 
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Langum  people  inhabit  a  village  of  that  name,  situated  on  tht* 
(.'leddau,  where  they  are  as  distinctly  indigenous,  as  crowsfoot  ii> 
new  land,  hemlock  to  shady  places,  and  the  Osinuiuli  Heffull^ 
to  boggy  ground.  They  were,  I  should  imagine,  a  i)eculiar 
type  of  Flemings,  for  in  many  respects  they  differ  from 
the  English-sj)eaking  communities  of  Pembrokeshire.  They 
have,  in  common  with  the  otlua's,  the  old  Saxon  "  twang '^  in 
their  speech,  the  Saesotiej/  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
<(inturies;  but,  instead  of  s(juare  shaped  faces,  they  have  ovaK 
with  noses  not  unfrecjuently  aquiline,  not  the  brr^id  Saxon 
nostril  which  one  meets  witli  on  the  English  Ix^ixiers.  The 
Saxon,  also,  was  fresli  of  countenance,  and,  like  niany  of  th^ 
northern  nations — the  Danes  to  wit — sandy,  or  yellow-liairfd. 
( )ur  Langum  woman  is  often  as  dark  as  a  gipsy  ;  and,  althougli 
a  good  deal  of  this  tint  of  feature  may  be  due  to  the  life  of 
♦'xposure  they  lead,  yet  naturally  they  are  of  a  darker  hue  than 
( heir  "  English  "  sisters.  There  is  yet  one  (»ther  distinctive 
feature  about  them,  or  rather  about  the  life  tliey  lead.  Like 
the  vomen  of  primitive  times  and  countries,  they  work  more 
than  the  men.  The  women  of  old  were  very  ditferent  to  those 
of  modem  days.  Our  sisters  or  wives  are  now  our  equals  in  ever)' 
respect,  and  in  education  often  superior ;  as  witness  the 
higher  classes  of  American  and  Russian  society.  This  was  not 
always  so.  The  women  of  Biblical  days  were  *'  helps."  The 
modem  Boaz  cuts  his  com  by  machinery,  and  disc:>unteiiances 
gleaning  as  much  as  possible.  In  old  Hritisli  days  women 
occupied  a  very  inferior  position,  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
they  acted  as  warriors;  but  of  this  more  *' another  day.''  The 
Umgum  men  assist  a  little  in  dredging  and  shrimping  and  in 
other  kinds  of  work,  but  it  is  the  women  who  labour  the  hardest^ 
With  their  creels  of  oysters,  or  shrimps,  or  prawns,  or  whatever  fish 
they  may  happen  to  gei^  they  will  trudge  ten  or  twelve  miles  to 
effect  a  sale,  leaving  John  at  home  to  cook  the  dinner  and  mind 
t  he  baby. 

There  is  something  verging  on  the  pathetic  in  the  farewell 
to  their  husbands  in  the  morning.  Laden  like  a  pack-horse, 
they  start  away.  **  A  be  gwain,  John,"  they  may  be  heanl  saying, 
after  giving  instructions  as  to  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do  while  they  are  away,  and  off  they  trudge.  If  John  behaves 
himself,  and  Tenby  visitors  are  generous  with  their  cash,  the 
creel  may  contain  something  nice  for  John,  as  well  as  the  baby^ 
when  the  wife  and  mother  returns.  They  are  a  community  to 
themselves,  intermarry  like  the  Breconshire  farmers,  and  are 
utterly  unprogressive  as  long  as  they  live  at  Jjangum*  The 
outride  world  may  prefer  civilising  ways,  but  at  langum  paving, 
lighting,  planting  streets  with  trees,  libraries,  newspapers,  and 
the  electric  light  are  as  feur  from  practical  adoption  as  America 
18  from  their  gaze.    They  ai^  ^UH  tAi^i  Flexxun^a  of  Henry  I^^ 
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thf  followers  of  Roch.  I  confess  to  a  great  regard  for 
Langum,  the  primitive,  out  of  the  world  fishing  village,  and  the 
simple  folk  who  live  within  sound  of  the  surge,  in  the  very 
tct'th,  we  might  say,  of  the  waste  of  western  waters.  The 
J  nighty  deep  provides  them  with  an  unceasing  harvest.  They 
il(»  not  care  for  spring  tints  and  blossoms,  for  the  glory  .of 
i^olden  corn,  and  the  fragrance  of  hay  fields.  Their  seasons  are 
;iltogether  different  from  those  of  the  ordinary  world.  Their 
winter  is  when  only  a  few  hake  or  mullet  are  caught ;  their 
s[)ring  when  the  rich-tinted  prawn  comes  easily  to  hand  ;  their 
summer  when  the  oyster  is  foimd  in  abundance.  The  ocean  is 
to  them  the  great  storehouse  of  their  riches,  and  by  the  side 
nf  the  ever  restless  waters  they  patiently  toil,  tranquilly  live, 
and,  with  less  of  the  deep  anguish  of  towns,  almost  imcon- 
t-ernedly  die. 

Ar  Adda* 
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Victor  Hugo,  in  ono  of  his  works,  says  that  Religion,   Society 
and  Nature  are  the  thn^*  struggles  of  man,   and    that    they 
<*onstitute   liis  three  neeils.      lie  lias  need  of  a  faith,   hence 
the  temph\  This  need  of  a  faith,  and  its  subsequent  gratification, 
are  exempliiied    in  a   marked   <legree  in  the   history    of  the 
Welsh  nation.      In  this  |>jn)er  the  object  will  be,  not  to  analyse 
the  metaj)hysical  causes  of  the  need  of  a  faith  in  man,  however 
im|X)rtant  and  interesting  such  a  subject  in  itself  may  be,  but 
to    show    what    <^ndeavours    have    been    made    to    nieet    this 
n(»ed  iis  far  as  Welsh  j>reaching  is  concerned.     But,   before  we 
proceed  further,  we  ouglit  to  define  th(»  standard  by  which  we 
propose  to  examine  and  measure  preaching  generally,  and  Welsh 
pn»aching  jwrtieularly.     Keligion  is  so  vast  in  itself,  and   so 
much  vaster  in  its  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  mankind,  that 
we  should  sincerely  and  impiirtially  consider  it  in  all  its  aspects. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  religion  taken  out  of  the  domain 
of  feeling  and  made  th(»  object  of  scientific  reflection.      Now 
we  hold  that  religion  is  something  more  than  feeling,  or  feeling 
plus  experience.      These  two  elements  undoubtedly  enter  int4> 
it,  but  they  do  not  comprise  the  whole  of  it.     It  is  true  that 
all  feeling  involves  some  kind  of  knowledge,  but  the  knowledge 
which  pure  feeling  supplies  is  very  inadequate.       What   we 
want,  then,  is  preaching  which  combines  feeling,  experience  and 
knowledg(».     To  enable;  a  preacher  to  do  this,  he  should  always 
endeavour  to  unite  philosophy    and    religion.     In  fact,  they 
cannot  be  severed ;  for  their  fundamental  tniths  are  the  same, 
their  highest  ideas  are  the  same,  and  their  ultimate  end  is  the 
same.     In  religion  we  feel  and  believe  certain  things,  while 
in  philosophy  we  reason  and  know    them.       In  reli^on  we 
exercise  our  faith  ;  our  soul,  conscience,  spirit  go  forth  with  an 
ever-widening,  all-comprehensive  yearning ;  in  philosophy  our 
reasoning  faculties  are  exercised,  the  highest  powers   oSf  the 
mind  are  seeking  after  truth.     Although  religion  is  wider  than 
philosophy,  yet  philosophy  must  justify  many  elements  which 
we  find  in  religion.     Kant  has  given  a  splendid  confession  of 
the   awe  created  in   him   by   the   two  infinities — the  stany 
*" above,  and  the  laoT^Wa'Ti  'sh\\^vvsv — ^^tA  vcl  tihat  confession 
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he  combines  religious  emotion  with  philosophic  meditation.  The 
preaching,  therefore,  that  unites  philosophy  and  religion  must 
meet  the  deepest  wants  of  man.  It  may  be  asked,"  What  is  the 
good  of  preaching  philosophy  to  unsophisticated  minds,  such  as 
are  possessed  by  the  gi*eat  bulk  of  the  people  of  Wales  ?  Why 
not  preach  something  that  will  be  more  easily  and  more  fiilly 
appreciated?  "But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  philosophy  of 
rommon  affairs,  philosophy  of  common  life,  which  the  humblest 
and  most  uneducated  can  understand.  The  deepest  feelings 
and  tendencies  of  all  minds  are  the  same  ;  there  is  a  substratum 
of  truth  identical  in  all  souls.  It  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
(Jhrist  as  a  preacher,  that  he  was  always  able  to  toucli  this  com- 
mon chord,  this  universal  feeling.  We  have  no  such  instance 
of  philosophic  preaching  as  is  left  to  us  in  the  history  of  Christ, 
and  yet  how  simple  it  was.  It  imited  every  phase  of  hiunan  life, 
and  roused  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul.  Now  it  was  soft 
and  gentle,  breathing  tenderness  in  every  word ;  again,  severe, 
denouncing  some  prevalent  sin,  but  still  the  universal  heart  of 
mankind  vibrated  to  it.  "The  common  people  heard  Him 
gladly."  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  philosophic  preaching ; 
dispense  with  all  the  formula*,  with  all  the  tecnical  terms,  and 
present  the  "truth"  simply  and  logically,  so  that  the  people 
are  bound  to  accept  it. 

Before  beginning  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Welsh 
preaching,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  position  occupied  by 
the  preacher,  and  the  nature  of  the  congregation  under  his  care^ 
It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  influence  which  Welsh 
preaching  has  exercised  over  the  Welsh  nation.  When  we 
remember  that,  to  go  no  further  back  than  half  a  century,  the 
whole  of  the  information  possessed  by  the  masses  was  derived 
from  the  preaching,  we  can  easily  understand  how  this  influence 
was  acquired.  We  have  spoken  of  information ;  let  us  now 
[)roceed  to  explain  its  nature.  In  the  times  when  books  were 
scarce  and  dear,  the  preacher  embodied  in  himself  all  knowledge,, 
as  far  as  concerned  the  congregation  under  his  care.  It  would 
be  natunil  to  look  upon  him  as  the  exponent  of  their  doctrines, 
their  creeds,  and  of  their  whole  religious  instruction.  Theo- 
logical questions  were  eagerly  and  often  warmly  discussed  by 
our  forefathers,  and  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  was  the 
preacher.  All  this  we  could  expect,  for  theology,  with  its  many- 
sided  issues  and  abstruse  meaning,  could  not  be  comprehended 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  and,  moreover,  the  special  study  of 
the  preacher  was  supposed  to  be  theology.  But  in  social  and 
political  matters,  also,  the  preacher,  as  a  rule,  occupied  the  fore- 
most position.  When  a  talented  youth  had  advanced  a  little  in 
learning  and  knowledge,  the  neighbours  would  say  that  he  wa» 
"  as  learned  as  a  clergyman,"  or  "  could  read  like  a  ^tews^VjkSstr 
It  so  happened  that  occasionally  a  countrj  scfoax^  ^^la  Vy^^i^^5^^ 
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to  for  political  and  civil  iiiforination,  and  that  he  iu  sodi»* 
Kispects  usurped  the  supremacy  of  the  preacher.  Still  the  latt<^r 
retained  his  o^v^l  peculiar  prerogatives,  and  this  would  contributf* 
materially  towards  giving  the  preacliing  great  i)ower  and 
influence. 

"The  Welsh,  as  a  race,"  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "  are  quick  t.i 
fijel  impressions,  and  to  fe(;l  very  strongly ;  a  lively  l>er8onalit  v. 
therefore  keenly  sensitive  to  joy  and  sorrow.     If  the  downs  of 
life  are  more  than  the  ups,  tliis  temperament,  just  because  it  is 
^o  ([uickly  conscious  <»f  all  impressions,  may  be  seen,  shy  and 
wounded  in  wistful  regret,  iu  passionate,  penetrating  melan- 
choly."   M.  Kenan,  in  speaking  of  the  Welsh,  says  that  he  was 
titruck  with  the  timidity,  the  shyness,  and  delicacy  of  the  Celtic 
nature.     This,  then,  explains  why  a  Welsh  preacher  can    so 
<*asily  move  a  Welsh  audience.    We  believe  that  a  congregation 
of  Welsh  people  is  one  of  the  most  sympathising  and  inspiring' 
in   the   whole  world.     Religion   is   to  them  a   reality.     Thev 
realise  ,Iob*s  sublime  sentiment  of  God  when  he  sees  the  world 
trembling  and  swallowed  up  at  the  touch  of  the  great   hand. 
The   preiicher   sways   them    with    his   eloquence;  the    strontj. 
beautiful  verses  of  the  Hible  smite  their  soul.     They  weep,  thev 
sob,  their  hearts  ani  broken,  they  have  sinned,  and  they  hear 
the   rattling  of  eternal  chains !    J-Jut  anon  the  mood  changes, 
pardon  and  heaven  are  offered  them,  they  are  in  ec&^acy,  thev 
break  into  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  they  sing  their 
delight  with  full  voice  and  fuller  heart.  Many  a  congregation  such 
as  this  may  be  found  gathered  in  little  chapels  which,  all  ovim- 
Wales,  are  hidden  in  the  mountain  glens.     Tiittle  whitewash(*<l 
ehai)els,  round  which  the  howling  wind  sighs  through  the  long 
winter,  and  which  the  dreary  churchyard,  with  the  misery  of 
generations  recorded  on  its  melancholy  stones,  serves  to  render 
still  more  solitary.     It  is  a  touching  sight  to  see  a  congregation 
of  Welsh  working  people  gathered  together  in  a  little  temple, 
devoid  of  images,  decorations,  vestments,  and  ceremonies  ;  their 
faces  wrinkled,  sad,  and  patient,  harshly  transformed  by  the 
necessities  of  a  sternly  realistic  life.      Where  can  their  mind 
find  a  vista  out  of  these  hard,  inexorable  truths  that  surround 
them  in  their  daily  life  ?     To  what  land  will  their  melancholy 
imagination  betake  itself  ?     To  the  land  of  strange  and  deep 
thoughts,  sad  contemplations  of  human  destiny,  vague  notions 
of  tlie  Great  Enigma  of  Future  Life,  groping  reflections,  which 
essay  to  seize  Tiiith  and  Justice  ! 

The  Bible  is  the  only  book  that  many  Welshmen  read  ;  and 
they  read,  not  for  amusement,  but  to  discover  in  it  their  doom 
of  life  or  death.  Theirs  is  a  virgin  mind,  upon  which  every 
impression  makes  a  furrow.  The  very  monotony  of  mechanical 
ice  renders  them  entirely  open  to  emotion.  The  sombre 
tsioned  imagitVAtioiv  oi  \.\i^  G^\l\e  x^e^  raises  them  to 
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the  grandeur  and  terrors  wliicli  the  Bible  pourtrays — living, 
throbbing  realities,  which  remain  in  their  hearts,  all-powerful 
aad  ineffaceable.  They  carry  them  about  with  them,  and 
silently  and  darkly  ponder  over  them  in  the  fields,  in  the  awful 
gloom  of  the  mines.  Their  religion  is  plain  and  austere,  and 
deals  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  rather  than  the  eye  of  the  body. 
It  does  not  express  itself  in  beautiful  temples ;  its  sentiment 
cannot  satisfy  its(»lf,  cannot  find  a  resting-place  for  itself  in 
form  and  coloiu*.  It  was  so  with  the  stem  Druidical  religion  of 
our  ancestors.  The  forest  glade,  the  uncut  rock,  suited  its 
aspirations  for  something  not  to  be  lx)unded  or  expressed. 

We  shall  now  briefly  touch  upon  the  various  styles  of 
preaching,  and,  in  order  to  do  that,  we  must  try  to  compare  the 
preaching  of  fifty  years  ago  with  the  preaching  of  the  present 
<lay.  Modem  preachers  differ  greatly  in  their  style  from  tht' 
old.  The  latter  had  a  homely  way  of  expressing  themselves. 
They  spoke  much  of  what  may  seem  nonsense  to  us ;  but 
underneath  this  there  were  deep  strata  of  imagination,  capable 
of  engendering  imjmssioned  Calvinism  and  mystic  fears.  W^e 
believe  them  to  have  been  genuine  preachers,  touching  the 
beautiful  by  chance,  and  pm'suing  the  homely  from  principle ; 
employing  images,  so  as  to  be  imderstood  by  the  people,  who 
knew  nothing  of  abstractions,  as  the  little  child  knows  nothing 
of  parental  love,  but  only  knows  one  face  and  one  lap,  towards 
wJiich  it  stretches  its  arms  for  refuge  and  nurture.  Yet, 
without  pretending  to  it,  these  preachers  ofik»n  attained 
eloquence  and  high  art.  We  could  enumerate  many  instances 
of  this.  We  take  one  at  random,  from  a  celebrated  sermon  by 
a  quaint  old  man,  now  long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers.  In 
his  description  of  the  plague  of  frogs  in  Egypt,  he  tells  of  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phamoh  "  seated  at  the  dinner  table,  discovering,  to 
their  disgust  and  consternation,  a  host  of  these  creatures 
disporting  themselves  before  them.  "  Oh,  Pharaoh,"  says  "Mrs. 
Pharaoh,  "  what  is  this  ?  Ijook  I  look  I  there  is  a  frog  on  the 
dish !  Ah  !  there  is  another  on  your  plate  ;  quick !  quick  1  pierce 
its  eye  with  your  fork."  But  no !  Pharaoh's  heart  melts  like 
wax  within  him,  and  his  arm  drops  powerless,  for  in  that  frog's 
eye  shines  the  terrible  eye  of  the  Great  and  Solitary  God  of 
Israel  I  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  that  is  grotesque  in  this, 
and  at  the  best,  to  our  enlightened,  sun  filled  eyes,  such  ideas 
are  but  poor  ghosts.  We  can  hardly  discern  them  as  they  pass 
athwart  us  in  their  vapour,  unable  to  make  themselves  felt,  but 
they  bumt  themselves  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
Our  forefathers  understood  them,  for  to  them  Wales  was  the 
whole  world,  all  outside  being,  to  their  untravelled  thought,  a 
conception  as  dim  as  the  winter  life  of  the  swallows  that  come 
back  with  the  spring.  We  can  call  up  the  image  of  one  of  these 
old  preachers  now,  with  the  honours  of  a  loii%  ^^V^'iSX-'^  'ts^X^Xx^ 
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^nuM»fully  \i\xm  liis  ;^ilvtT  liair,  with  sad  lines  about  the  mouth 
ami  c^'t's,  as  if  ho  had  U^anit  to  decipher  the  terrible  hand- 
writing of  Imniiin  destiny — iUness  and  death — but  with  tlie 
HWtH't  sniih*  of  serenity  playing  on  his  noble  countenance  like 
a  Hunbeani  on  the  stonn-beatrn  bi»auty  of  the  full  and  ripened 
corn.  Hut  there  were  others  of  a  different  character,  cheery 
old  fellows,  who  told  goixl  stories,  smoked  long  pipes  and 
prt»fteluHl  short  MM'inons. 

Mtnlern  preaclnTs  iliffer  greatly  in   their  style  from  the   old 
preaehers,  as  we  havt*  said.         Tliey  are  devoid  of  the   fervour 
and,  indeinl,  of  tht»  t»lo(|uenoe,  rugged  though  it  was,  of  their 
ancestors.     Minlern  Wt^lsh  preachers  also  often  lack  what  Air. 
Matthew    Arnold    would  call    *' lucidity."      This  we    attribute 
partly  to  the  training  received  in  the  Welsh  colleges.     There  is 
no     particular    reason    why     the    race    of    preachers    should 
tlcteriorate;  but,  as  far  as  original,  interesting,   and    effective 
preaching  is  concerntHl,  we  believe  the  present  generation  is 
not  etpial  to  its  predt»cessors.     In  trying  to  adapt  themselves 
\o  th(»  wants  of  their  congregations — to  meet  the  demands  of 
higher    education    anil    ailvanced   learning — the    modem-day 
preachers   fall    below    the  standanl  of  excellence  which    they 
ought  to  attain.     There  is  needed,   in  our  opinion,  a  radical 
<*hange  in  the  ctnistitution  of  the  Welsh  denominational  colleges* 
The  present   system  of  training  is  by  no  means  favourable   to 
clearness  of  style  and  trans] virency  of  meaning  in  preaching. 
A  young  man,  without   having  had    Jiardly  any  advantages  in 
his  early  days  (as  ftuu'-fifths  that  enter  our  colleges  are),  on    his 
admission  to  college  is  at  once  set  to  study  Greek  and   I^tin^ 
Krench  or  (ierman  (or  i)erhaps  both),  Hebrew,  Mathematics, 
two    or    three   scienet\<.    Philosophy,    Theology,  and  if  it  be 
possible  to    get  a   little   order  out  of  this  chaos  of  subjects^ 
Knglish  will  be   considered.     No   wc»nder,  therefore,   that   our 
preachers  are  rather  confused   in   their   notions;  the   wonder 
rather  is,  that  they  have  any  notions  at  all.     They  cannot  at 
best  possess  any  but  the  merest  smattering  of  these  subjects^ 
whereas,  if  their  training  had  been  limited  to  four  or  five  useful 
courses  of  study,  their  knowledge  would  be  more  clear  and 
extensive,  and  their  preaching  far  superior  to  what  it  is.    This  is 
the  reason  that  we  find  them  indulging  in  all  manner  of  platitudes 
in  treating  of  subjects  which  they  deem  of  great  importance.  The 
congregations  want  definite  information  as  far  as  that  can  be 
given.       On  speculative  questions,  of  course,  they  can    only 
expect  wise  and  firm  guidance  and  counsel. 

Who  does  not  know  the  young  man  fresh  from  coU^^e, 
delicate  in  health,  and  doing  his  very  best  to  look  Uke  a  man  of 
intellect  and  genius,  and  to  imitate  the  deep  cough  and  other 
little  mannerisms  of  older  ministers.  Far  too  free  and  aspiring 
to    be  shackled     by   the  ixAe^  oi  ^^Tvt:;^^.^  hk  sermon,  ftdl  of 
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mystification,  generally  begins  in  the  feeblest  whisper,  and  ends 
with  a  roar  by  which  his  congregation  is  nearly  deafened. 
Not  long  ago  we  heard  such  a  young  hopeful  breaking  into  the 
^^UwyV^  over  the  assurance  he  gave  his  hearers  that,  if  they  were 
**  great  Easterns  of  sinners,"  there  was  still  enough  water  of 
mercy  to  float  them  even  then,  and  heaven  at  last  ready  to 
receive  them !  Heaven,  "  where  there  would  be  no  more 
rheumatics,  no  more  taking  salts  and  senna  and  cod-liver  oil.** 
Another  class  of  preacher  is  the  refined  youth,  so  dainty  that 
one  longs  to  cradle  him  in  a  rose-leaf,  and  consign  him  to  the 
first  stray  zephyr.  He  soars  so  high  after  his  idea^hat  he  loses 
sight  of  them,  and  takes  refuge  behind  a  bronchial  difiiculty, 
We  wish  to  harm  no  one,  our  desire  being  to  present  as  lamb-like 
a  front  as  possible,  without  deteriorating  into  downright  sheepish- 
ness ;  for,  after  all,  the  "worst  speaks  something  good ;  if  all  want 
sense,  God  takes  a  text,  and  preaches  patience."  Of  course, 
there  is  the  fine  exception — the  exception,  too,  that  does  not 
prove  the  rule  ;  the  earnest,  eloquent  man,  full  of  the  true  art 
of  preaching,  which  only  comes  after  a  steady,  deep-seai-chirg 
survey,  a  firm  conception  of  the  facts  of  human  life — a  man  who 
can  bend  the  most  expressive  language  in  the  world  to  his  will, 
and  set  forth  his  ideas  in  it  with  surpassing  intensity  and  effect ; 
one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  can  be  truly  said  that  his  "  feet 
are  beautiful  upon  the  mountains,  for  he  bringeth  good  tidings." 
With  the  old  preachers  it  was  always  a  case  of  **  calling  and 
election  sure."  They  were  harassed  by  no  doubts,  tainted  by 
no  scepticism.  We  do  not  by  any  means  advocate  dogmatism, 
but  we  are  bound  to  respect  their  firm  purpose  and  strong  faith. 
The  present-day  preacher  is,  perhaps,  more  dogmatic,  though  he 
hides  his  dogmatism  under  the  name  of  progress ;  but  his 
position  is  more  difficult  owing  to  the  prevalent  fer-reaching 
scepticism  of  the  age. 

A  great  defect  in  Welsh  preaching  is  what  is  technically 
called  **  mixed  metaphor."  In  all  kinds  of  discourse  metaphor 
should  be  largely  employed,  for  it  is  a  powerful  means  of 
expressing  the  speaker's  sentiments.  But  when  the  metaphors 
are  mixed  or  imsuitable,  it  confuses  the  questions  treated  of. 
George  Eliot  has  said,  "Never  mix  your  liquors  or  your 
metaphors."  In  listening  to  many  a  Welsh  sermon,  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  that  public  speaker  who  exclaimed,  "I 
smell  a  rat,  I  see  it  hovering  in  the  air;  give  me  a  knife  and 
I  will  nip  it  in  the  bud."  Occasionally  the  preacher  gets  hold 
of  a  tolerably  good  simile,  but  he  draws  it  out  and  expands  it 
until  at  last  we  can  hardly  recognise  it.  Metaphorical  preaching 
is  always  effective,  and  often  beautiful,  if  kept  within  proper 
limits,  but  when  this  is  not  done  its  very  strength  becomes  its 
weakness.  We  well  remember  listening  to  a  Welsh  preaches 
speaking  of  the  evils  of  sin  and  the  regeiiftTa.\A!cya.  o1  VXvt  '^Yccokfex^ 
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He  saui  that   llu'   '•  sinmr "   is  in  a    ''spiritual   coii>uinptioii,'' 
and  W(»ni  on  tiMloscriU'  what  thtMlootors  prescribe  for  <'onsump- 
tives     lirink   nioilirinr,  tak«»  walks,   &c.      Tlien    h<?   nicule    his 
appliaition:   the    **  sinner"    should  mnn'   to  the    Arch-Doctor, 
knock  humblv  at  the  suri^ferv  d<K>r,  he  shouM  drink  chmdelion  tea* 
the  tea  of  the  Lion  of  tljt-  tribe  of  Jn(h\h  (///<•«/  fe  dant  y  LU»v  o 
IwythJudalt)  bitibnl  in  the  ijreat  iM)t  (tf  Salvation  (crochan  Htinrr 
lachawihrrlaffhu  take  a  walk  three  times  a  dav  ah»Dtr  thv  bank< 
of  the  Kiver  of  Life,  v^c.      It    is  ea*-v  enoutrh  to  coiitinnc  in 
this    strain    to    any    len^rth,    l^it    >uch    preadiing    is    uttcrlv 
valueless.       If  the    end   of  jireaehini;   is    to  edify,   purifv   and 
ennoble    the   people,  this   kind  must    fall    immeasurably   sliort 
of  its  end.     hideed,  it    is  t>ftcn    ditticult    to   draw   the    line    t»f 
demarcation   bt»tween    it    ami  caricature  or  blasphemy.      A  ven 
favourite    metaplior    is    to    conijKin*    Salvation  to  a  ship.      Thi> 
ship  conveys  all  manner  of  |>iissenger>.     It   started   out  one  d.iv 
from  the  ganlen  of  Ech'U,  floated  on   the    Deluge,    siiilefl    dowii 
through  the  roll  of  ages,  made    its   ap|H»arance    at    liethleliem, 
and  was  at  last  found  on  the  top  of  tlie  mount  of  (  alvary.      How 
any  shii>--even  tht*  *' great  >liip  of  Salvation  "     couhl  s;iil  over 
mountains    and    hills,   it    is    not    for   us   to   say.     And  what  t> 
strange  is,  that  a  great   many  yiumg   ])rt»achers   st»eni    to    hav»* 
been  specially  aj)pointed  captains  of  this  ship. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  habit  of  employing  extravagant 
expressions.  If  the  language  of  anyon«»  ought  to  be  guarded, 
moderate  and  well-i'hosen,  it  should  be  the  preacher's.  His 
very  mission  is  to  pn^ach  toleration  and  charity.  He  should  l>e 
scrupulous  to  take  refined  and  pun;  terms  and  phrases.  But, 
instead  of  that,  many  of  the  most  popular  Welsh  preachers  seem 
to  have  taken  a  special  licence  to  say  coarse  or  silly  things. 
One  well-known  minister,  in  our  hearing,  spoke  of*  the  doubh^ 
barrelled  gun  of  Salvation,"  compareil  Jesus  Christ  to  a  **  great 
fly  wheel,  rolling  over  the  land  of  Palestine,"  and  said  that  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  after  being  niised  from  the  dead,  made 
a  box  to  keep  his  clothes  out  of  his  coftin.  These  instances 
could  be  multiplied  ad  iujinltaru.  No  really  cultured  man 
would  make  use  of  such  expressions,  and  no  well-read,  intelligent 
peo]>le  would  care  to  listen  to  them.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
acquiring  some  kind  of  popularity;  but,  unless  it  is  the 
popularity  of  culture  and  sincerity,  it  is  worse  than  worthless. 
The  tendency  to  assumption  is  often  manifested  in  the  Welsh 
pulpit.  It  is  a  familiar  trick  with  some  preachers  to  call  up  a 
great  array  of  eminent  men  who  are  more  or  less  heterodox  in 
some  of  their  opinions,  confront  them  with  a  few  verses  from 
the  Bible,  and  then  consign  them  to  ignominious  defeat.  One 
preacher,  who  is  considered  ^*  a  burning  and  a  shining  ligfat,*^ 
repeatedly  demolishes  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers)  and 
frith  a  few  words  silences  lYie  ^V\o\^  o^  t\i^  scientific  men  of  our 
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age  in  a  body.     The  pulpit  is  the  preacher's  castle,  but   it  is 
unfair  to  take  advantage  of  that,  and  to  speak  of  things  of  which 
he  knows   nothing.       We    remember    hearing    this   preacher 
speak     of      the     many    infidels    who    had    had  "a     mora] 
sunstroke"  on  being  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  Bible,   after 
which,  in  a  verbose  peroration,  he  clenched  each  assumption 
with  the   words  "  F  Bibl  ar  lan^  (jUt  gelynion  ar  lawr  "   (the 
Bible  up  and  its  enemies  down).     There  is  an  inherent  desire 
in  almost  every  Welshman  to  be  an  orator.     He  does  everjrthing 
in  his  power  to  achieve  his  end,  except  cultivating  his  mind.  We 
believe  a  Welshman  can  excel  as  a  public  speaker.     Take  two 
men  from  the  same  condition  of  life — one  an  Englishman,  and 
the  other  a  Welshman.     The  latter,  as  a  rule,  is  far  superior  to 
the  former  in  point  of  oratory;   his  gestures  are  much  more 
natural,  Iiis  voice  clearer,  and  his  manner  of  speaking  more 
graceful.     But  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  Welsh  preacher  studies 
elocution  and  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  consequently  Welsh 
preaching  is  extensively  tinged  with  what  we  may  call  false 
oratory.     Nothing  tries  an  audience  more  than   this.     Every 
man  knows  what  kind  of  delivery  suits  him  best,  and  so  he 
ought  to  develop  and  perfect  it.      But,  instead  of  that,  Welsh 
preachers  often  adopt  a  most  unnatural  style,  fatiguing  to  them- 
selves and  distasteful  to  their  congregations.     In  Welsh  preach- 
ing we  find  that  great  use  is  made  of  verses  and  passages  from 
the  Bible,  and  Welsh  hymns.     This  often  has  a  great  effect  upon 
the  people,  and  the  most  powerful  preachers  we  know  of  have 
cultivated  this  habit  to  a  great  extent.     An  occasional  hymn, 
bringing  out  in  a  few  pithy  words  the  meaning  of  the  preacher, 
is  responded  to  by  loud  **Amens;"  and  well-known  Biblical 
verses,  welded  together,  are  sanctioned  by  the  /e'n  wir  (yes, 
indeed)  of  the  big  seat. 

We  come  now  to  our  last,  and  probably  the  chief  characteristic 
of  Welsh  preaching — the  "  Hwyl."  It  has  been  pitifully  mis- 
used, and  perhaps  more  so  in  our  day  than  ever  before.  The 
'^  Hwyl "  is  a  melody  sent  from  Heaven  to  be  wedded  to  noble 
words  and  used  discreetly.  But,  alas !  all  sorts  of  instruments 
have  taken  it  up,  some  of  them  wofully  coarse  and  out  of  tune. 
We  read  that  Jericho  fell  before  the  sound  of  trumpets,  but  we 
nowhere  find  that  the  trumpets  were  hoarse  or  feeble.  What 
can  be  more  painful  than  the  way  men  disfigure  their  sermons 
by  the  strained  and  feeble  affectation  of  the  "  Hwyl  ?"  How 
different  to  that  most  thrilling  rise  and  fall,  with  its  variety  of 
modulations,  like  that  of  a  fine  instrument  touched  with  the 
unconscious  skill  of  musical  instinct,  and  rising  from  the  depths  of 
emotion,  which  makes  when  joined  to  breadth  of  words  a  sermon 
prayer,  a  hymn  in  prose.  We  once  heard  a  great  preacher's 
description  of  Heaven  given  in  the  "  Hwyl."  How  it  wrapped 
the  ineffable  world  in  mystery,  enabled  us  to  s^^^JaaXi^-wsiCNSi.^ 
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which  were  opened  to  iis,  to  feel  behind  the  splendours  pre- 
fiented  to  uh,  till  the  triumphant  choruses  of  angelic  hallelujahs 
sung  to  the  uccomp:iniment  of  ten  thousand  harps  of  gold, 
setuned  to  reach  and  till  our  world.  There  are  some  splendid 
tyiH^H  of  pnsiehers  still  left  to  us — men  who  unite  knowledge, 
cloHe  logic  with  grand  ^mssion,  and  believing  in  what  they  preach 
with  the  whole  power  of  their  nature  and  the  whole  authority  of 
their  rcMison  -the  full  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  moving  tender- 
neHH  of  the  Gospel,  profound  emotion,  and  restrained  enthu- 
Hiasin  breathing  through  their  words — men  able,  in  this  age  of 
csultivated  and  scornful  unbelief,  to  make  religion  shame  the 
WMH'u,  (command  the  culture,  vanquish  the  unbelief,  as  only  men 
of  noble  and  tendi»r  soul  can  do.  Throughout  their  life  they 
<»ndeavour  to  plant  one  foot  upon  the  forces  of  night,  of  bigotry, 
an<l  ignorance ;  and  with  the  other  to  press  on  to  the  kingdom 
of  light  and  purity,  of  toleration  and  knowledge. 

J.  AND  J.  Jones. 


NOE.— A    BALLAP.* 


"  'Tis  bitter  cold,  the  night  is  mirk, 

Fast  falls  the  rain,  the  blast  is  shrill ; 
I  rede  thee  tarry  by  my  hearth. 

Nor  seek  to  climb  the  dreadful  hill." 

He  turned  him  at  the  words  of  cheer, 
His  eyes  were  dim,  his  cheeks  were  pale  ; 

"  Come  wind  and  rain,  come  woe  and  bane, 
I  may  not  linger  in  the  vale." 

"  An  if  thou  climb  the  dreadful  hill, 

Madman,  beware,  I  tell  thee  true ; 
A  hideous  form  thou  cans't  not  scape. 

Of  staring  een  and  ghastly  hue. 

For  three  long  months  it  there  has  roamed ; 

The  boldest  dread  that  wight  to  see. 
The  boldest  quake  its  voice  to  hear. 

For  oft  it  waileth  woefully : — 

*  The  days  are  long,  the  nights  are  cold, 

'Tis  weary  waiting  in  rain  and  snow, 
Yet,  be  it  till  the  world  be  done. 

Early  and  late  I  wait  for  Noe.' " 

The  traveller's  face,  though  wild  and  wan. 

Waxed  weirder,  deathlier  white  ; 
"  Tis  I  he  seeks,"  he  cried  ;  and  straight 

He  plunged  into  the  gloomy  night. 

And  nevermore  by  man  was  seen. 

By  day  or  night,  that  traveller  pale  ; 
No  longer  stalked  the  ghastly  shape. 

No  longer  shrieked  its  nightly  wail : — 

**  The  days  are  long,  the  nights  are  cole', 

Tis  weary  waiting  in  rain  and  snow. 
Yet,  be  it  till  the  world  be  done. 

Early  and  late  I  wait  for  Noe." 

Cardiff  College.  E.  J.  Newell,  M.A. 

*  The  story  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Wirt  Sikes*  Britith  OoUinSx  i^9j^  V<1x 
where  Pembrokeshire  w  given  as  the  locality'. 
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The  Atheiiceum^  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Asliton's  *•  Chap  Books  of 
the  Eighteenth  Centuiy,"  touched  upon  some  of  the  curious 
Welsh-English  pamphlets  published  during  the  Commonwealth, 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  wTitten  with  a  view  to 
ridicule  the  literary  eftbrts  of  earnest-minded,  but,  in  th<» 
opinion  of  English  critics,  unlettered  Welshmen.  This  has  given 
us  a  text,  and  in  its  elucidation  and  application  we  will  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Welsh  literature.  That 
progress  is  as  clearly  defined  as  the  progress  of  a  child  from  its 
A,  B,  C  to  the  matured  intellectual  acquirements  of  the  man. 

The  Welshman's  literary  Primer  was  his  Bible.  In  1546  we 
have  the  "  Bible"  first  brought  into  notice,  followed  in  1547  bv 
the  "  English  and  Welsh  Dictionary "  of  Willyam  Salesbur^ . 
In  1550  another  step  is  taken  by  a  "  Brief  and  Plain  Intrl^^- 
duction  How  to  Pronounce  the  Letters  in  the  Brytysh  Tongfue," 
and  in  1565  a  "  Letanyc  in  Welshe."  In  1573  we  have  Humphrey 
Lhuyd  on  the  scene  with  his  "  Breviary  of  Bretayne,"  and  in 
1577  the  first  of  the  "  Funeral  Sermons"  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David.  In  1578  an  addition  is  made  to  the  list  of  our  literary 
efforts  (apart  from  poetic  effusions,  which  we  do  not  include)  by 
Rhys  Mireke's  "Book  of  Glamorgan  Antiquities.''  In  1587 
Churchyard  published  his  "  Worthyness  of  Wales,"  and  in  1 588 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  bring  under  notice  of  the  Crown 
"  The  Public  Wants  and  Disorders  in  the  Ser\ice  of  God." 

This  was  followed,  in  1592,  by  the  Grammar  of  John  David 
Rhys,  "  Cambro  Biytannicce  Cymraecjeve  Ling\^a5  Institutiones 
et  Kudimenta  Accurate,  and  (quantum  fieri  i)otuit)  Succincte 
and  Compendiose  Consengtha  a  Joanne  Davide  Khaeso  Monenri 
Lannffithlaeo  Cambrobrytanno  Medico  l^eucusi."  This  was  the 
old  worthy  who,  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Italy,  prac- 
tising at  a  foot  note  on  our  copy  of  his  early  glories  as  a  TMdieOj 
ended  his  career  in  studious  retirement  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Breconshire  Beacons.  For  ornate  language,  such  as  Johnson 
would  haye  admired,  commend  us  to  the  dedication,  which  is  to 
the  ^^  illustrious  "  Stradling.  We  do  not  instance  this  as  a  case 
of  a  Welshman  mocking  an  Englishman  in  return ;  bat,  in  these 
days  of  studiously  quiet  d^diesiWoii^^  ^'WX:  ^csvM.  ^^  think 
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otherwise  of  such  an  one  as  this : — "  Illustri  viro  eruditio  nee 
prudentia  praestautis,  excanoque  literarum  una  literatorum 
PalTono  Edouard  Stradling,"  and  Stradling  is  then  dignified  with 
every  attribute  illustrious  in  generosity  and  conspicuous  in 
dignity,  <S;e.,  with  his  "  lineall  descent  from  Brutus.'* 

The  Cambrian  writers  kept  aloof  from  i)olitical  subjects,  the 

only  questions  of  reform  ever  touched  upon  being  of  a  religious 

character.     But  in  1641  a  pamphlet  was  published  proving  the 

jurisdiction  used  by  the  "  President  and  Counsell  in  the  Marches 

^)f  Wales,   &c.,"   to  be    "illegall  and  injurious,  and  a  meere 

encroachment  beyond  their  appointed  limits,  and  the  Proofe  is 

like  a  threefold  cord,  not  easily  broken."     This  was  followed,  in 

the  same  year,  by  "  The  humble  petition  of  the  gentry,  clergy 

and  other  inhabitants,  subscribed  of  the  six  counties  of  Flint, 

Denbigh,  Montgomery,  Carnarvon,  Anglesea,  and   Merioneth, 

being  the  six  shires  of  Nortli  Wales,  as  it  was  presented  to  the 

Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  in  Parliament,  accompanied 

with  30,000  hands." 

Tliis  appears  to  have  been  the  first  intrusion  of  Welshmen 
into  the  political  arena,  and  English  scribes  at  once  seized  upon 
the  dialectical  peculiarities  of  such  of  the  Welshmen  who  had 
come  within  their  ken,  or  who  had  been  made  familiar  to  them 
by  the  characters  of  Shakspeare,  and  we  have  the  following 
"Squib"  published  in  1641: — " The  Welchman's  Protestation 
Concerning  the  Corruption  of  these  Times.  With  her  last  Will 
and  Testament,  writ  and  published  with  her  own  hand  fifteen 
tays  after  her  own  teath.  With  a  Song  her  was  never  afride  in 
awle  her  life,  pecause  her  was  sheave  her  country." 

This  is  the  time  at  which  one  of  the  pamphlets  referred  to  by 
the  Athencvum  appeared,  and  the  remarks  of  that  journal 
thereon  we  incorporate : — 

'*The  custom  of  mocking  the  Welsh  \n  one  of  those  curiouB  vt^aries  of  the 
popular  mind  which  this  and  simibir  coUectiond  reveal.  The  King's  Tracts  in  the 
British  Museum  abound  in  chap-books  and  flying  sheets,  which  seem  to  show  that 
this  vein  of  mockery  attained  its  greatest  development  before  and  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  Welsh  troops  were  defeated  at  EdgehUl,  and  their  local  magnates 
esi>ou8ed  the  Royalist  side  in  considerable  numbers.  Thomas  Lambert's  issue, 
called  'The  Welch-man's  Life,  Teath,  and  Periall,'  and  'The  Welch  Man's 
Inventory/  both  published  in  1641,  showed  which  way  the  vanes  of  popular 
opinion  {Miinted.  The  provincial  manners  and  poverty  of  the  sons  of  St  David 
were  the  staple  subject  of  all  these  satires  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  typical 
native  of  the  Principality  of  1641  wears  a  long  gown  trimmed  with  fur,  like  those 
used  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  custom  of 
attacking  him  is  older  than  that  of  abusing  the  iScotch.  The  Welsh  are  always 
made  to  speak  a  '  mountainous  language '  and  display  astounding  ignorance.  For 
instance,  'The  Life  and  Death  of  Sheffery  Morgan'  relates  with  grotesque 
humour  how  that  worthy,  going  into  a  shop  in  Lombard  Street,  not  to  spend  bat 
to  change  a  shilling,  saw  '  an  old  jackanapes '  chained  upon  the  coimter,  and  took 
the  beast  for  the  shopkeeper's  father." 

In  the  year  following,  1642,  appeared  a  feuiUeton  entitled 
*'  The  Welchman's  publike  recantation;  or,  his  hearty  sorrow  for 
taking  up  arms  against  her  Parliament,  daeVaxm^  \»  ^^  ^^^ 
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world  how  her  hath  been  abused  by  faire  wordes,  and  such 
uduIationB  and  flattering,  telling  her  what  l)ooties  and  prizes 
lier  sliould  get,  the  Divill  take  the  array.''  Succeeding  this 
came  '*The  Welchman's  prave  resolution  in  defence  of  her 
King,  her  Pritish  Parliament  and  her  Country  against  te  malig- 
nant party,  subscribed  by  Shon  ap  William,  ap  Thomas,  aji 
Meredith,  ap  Evans,  ap  Jjloyd,  ap  Price,  ap  Hugh,  ap  Rowland, 
ap  Powell,  ap  Shinkin,  ap  Shones."  "  The  Welshman's  declani- 
tion  declaring  her  resolution  to  be  revenged  on  her  enemies, 
for  te  creat  overthrow  of  a  creat  many  of  her  cousins  and 
countrymen  in  Tean  J^'orrest,  in  (floucestershire,  where  her 
was  slightly  frittered,  1G43."  This  was  followed  up  with  "A 
l)erfect  Journal,  or  Welsh  Post,  with  her  creat  packet  of 
letters  for  her  to  carry  into  her  countrey  of  Whales  touching 
pretor  proceedings,  and  war  in  England.  London  :  printed 
for  her  Welsh  Post  to  cany  to  her  countrymen  in  Wales, 
164»." 

After  this  we  had  "Tlie  Welsh  Doctor;  or,  the  Welshman 
turned  physician ;  being  a  new  way  to  cure  diseases  in  these 
times,  etc.,  by  Shinkin  ap  Morgan,  1643."  Then  followed  a 
pause  for  three  or  four  years,  when  the  following  was  issued  : — 
"  Crete  wonders  foretold  by  her  crete  prophet  of  Wales,  which 
shall  certainly  happen  this  present  year  1647,  by  strange 
tires  and  crete  watters,  by  spirits  and  tivills  appearing  in 
inany  places  of  tis  kingdome,  esjiecially  in  and  about  te  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  effects  that  will  follow 
thereupon.  Also  her  King's  coming  home  to  her  crete  counselU 
Printed  with  her  free  consent  and  leave  to  be  published  and 
sold  to  her  true  pretren  of  England,  with  all  her  plood  and 
heart,  1647." 

The  action  of  the  friends  of  Charles  the  I.  in  Wales  led  to 
a  continuance  of  the  ridicule ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  by  its 
disuse  that  the  Welshmen  **  gave  as  good  as  they  got,"  for  from 
1647  we  lose  sight  of  all  such  verbal  caricatures.  Jenkins  of 
Uensol,  a  sturdy  pamphleteer,  was  evidently  the  one  held  up  to 
ridicule  in  ^Jenkins  of  Wales;  his  lone  course  and  per- 
ambulations ;  an  early  droll  performed  at  the  Bed  Bull  Theatre 
in  the  year  1647,"  and  this  is  the  only  instance  we  have  been  able 
to  find  of  this  kind  of  stage  satire  afterwards  reproduced  in  litera- 
ture. Later  on,  in  1691,  during  the  troublous  times  of  anti-popery, 
we  get  a  slight  return  which  will  form  the  subject  of  another 
paper.  We  may  add,  for  the  information  of  students  desirous  of 
further  investigation,  that  most  of  the  pamphlets  are  noted  in 
^'  Llyfryddiaeth  "  under  the  dates ;  that  a  collection  exists  in  the 
British  Museum ;  and  that  one  of  the  best  collections  in  the 
IMncipality  is  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  Brecon. 

The  EorroB. 
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No.  II.— DONS    AND    DUNS. 


To  an  onlooker,  and  one  who  has  had  no  actual  experience 
of  a  University  life,  an  undergraduate's  career  must  seem  to  be 
one  of  almost  unmixed  pleasure — no  troubles,  no  family  cares^ 
no  risky  speculations,  long  pleasant  vacations,  a  liberal  supply 
of  money,  and,  what  is  by  no  means  least  in  the  estimation  of 
most  men,  almost  a  minimum  of  work.  But,  as  to  everything 
else  in  the  world,  there  is  another  side,  this  picture,  too,  has^ 
a  reverse.  An  undergraduate  has  his  cares,  about  his  schools, 
his  bills,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  which,  although  they  may 
seem  trifles  to  the  casual  observer,  are  by  no  means  such  to  him. 
Besides,  it  is  often  the  trifling  cares  of  life  that  trouble  us  most. 
Thus  the  undergraduate  has — if  I  may  so  term  them — two  great 
enemies,  to  hate  whom  is  as  much  a  tradition  of  Oxford  life  as- 
to  hate  Frenchmen  was  a  tradition  of  our  forefathers.  And 
t  hese  are  Dons  and  Duns. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Dons  of  om:  fathers'  and  grandfathers'  times,  fine  old  clerical 
gentlemen,  port  loving  and  of  portly  bearing,  addicted  to  good 
living  and  laxity  of  discipline,  fonder  of  the  hunting  field  than 
the  lecture-room,  and  more  given  to  the  common-room  and 
whist  than  to  chapel  and  literary  research — no,  I  refer  to  the 
stamp  of  man  who  may  any  day  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  the 
elder  of  the  twin  universities,  or  taking  his  constitutional  in  the 
parks,  or  along  any  one  of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford, 
with  cadaverous  face,  indicative  of  hard  study  and  late  hours,, 
who  abhors  the  port  of  his  predecessor  as  much  as  he  despises 
his  laxity  of  discipline.  He  does  not  suffer  the  under- 
graduate, who,  fond  of  hunting,  wishes  yet  to  comply  with  the 
college  regulations  and  attend  morning  chapel,  to  enter  that 
sacred  edifice  in  top  boots  and  breeches  barely  concealed  by  an 
Ulster  and  gown,  and  is  prompt  to  visit  with  condign  punish- 
ment the  luckless  wight  who,  fonder  of  bed  than  work,  "  cuts  "^ 
his  lectures  in  the  morning.  Nor  does  he  differ  less  from  the 
Don  of  olden  days  in  other  points.  Then,  with  their  ^T^*^3s\ss^ 
imbibed  Conservative,  or  rather  Tory,  ideaA,  ^xA  V^^  ^i5S^^^ 
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leanings  towards  passive  obedience  and  divine  right;  but  those 
are  things  of  the  past,  just  as  much  as  mail  coaches  or  muzzle 
loaders.  Then  all  Dons  were  in  holy  onlers  and  unmarried, 
for  if  they  marriiHi  they  had  tx^  resign  their  fellowships  ;  now  w«- 
have  laymen  and  fathers  of  families,  Radicals  and  scliismatici:, 
admitted  not  only  to  fellowships  but  even  to  headships  of 
colleges,  ilow  the  shades  of  the  depirted  Dons  must  groan  as 
they  observe  this  falling  away  in  their  succt^ssors  ! 

Lest  anyone  unacquainted  with  college  life  should  fail  t<» 
understand  what  is  implied  by  this  name  "  Don,''  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  that  it  is  a  generic  term  comprising  all  heads  fif 
<*ol leges,  tutors,  lecturers  in  fact,  all  wlio  are  college  authori- 
ties. Every  man  on  joining  a  college  has  a  tutor  assigned  t<» 
him,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  him  occasionally,  ask  him  to 
breakfast,  and  act  as  a  nu^ntor  ff<*nerallv.  To  him  all  com- 
plaints  are  made  by  tiie  lecturers  of  other  colleges,  whose 
lectures  his  pupil  fails  to  attend;  and  it  is  to  him,  when  the 
unfortunate  under-grtuluate — as  sometimes  happens — gets  into 
<lisgrace  with  the  authorities  of  his  college,  for  non-attendance 
at  chapel,  or  for  continual  kncx'king  into  college  at  late  hours, 
that  inquiries  are  addressed  concerning  his  general  behaviour, 
and  the  amount  of  reading  he  is  doing.  Should  his  answer  b<r 
unfavounible  to  his  pupil,  the  result  is  that  he  is  either 
** gated"  (/.^.,  confined  to  the  college  precincts  at  an  early 
hour),  or,  it  may  be,  r(M|U(»sted  to  remove  himself  from  Oxford 
for  the  space  of  a  term  or  two. 

A  class  of  Dons  held  by  no  means  least  in  under -graduate 
estimation  are  iho  Proctors.  Tlie  very  sound  of  the  word,  even, 
to  an  old  Oxfonl  man,  has  a  solenm  effect:  but  to  those  whi> 
live  imder  their  surveillance  the  name  acts  as  a  taUsman.  At 
that  cry  of  "  the  Proctor  ''  the  rowdiest  leavers  off  his  rowdyism, 
and  takes  the  nearest  way  to  his  rooms  ;  the  cjuiet  man,  return- 
ing from  visiting  a  friend  in  the  evening,  without  cap  and  gown, 
flees  apace,  with  many  a  furtive  glance  about  him,  for  fear  his 
dreaded  foe  is  near.  And  well  mav  these  Proctors  be  feared,  for 
their  i}Ower  is  almost  boundless.  At  their  command  a  uian^s 
future  may  be  ruined  and  his  life  blasted,  'lliey  are  the  University 
police,  and  are  generally  clergymen.  Not  a  very  creditable 
office,  it  might  be  thought,  for  a  man  whose  mission  is  peace 
and  goodwill.  A  Proctorshijj  is,  however,  considered  a  plum 
by  the  Dons,  for  the  pay  is  good,  and  to  some  natures  the  work 
is  the  reverse  of  distasteful.  The  duties  of  the  Proctor  are  to 
repress  immorality,  vice,  and  disorderly  conduct  among  those 
who  are  in  statu  pupilUirU  and  to  see  t  hat  they  conform  to  the 
University  »Statutes — a  medley  of  ridicidous  and  common  sense 
rules — and  to  inflict  on  the  offenders  various  punishments  stco 
Thus  in  one  person  are  combined  the  offices  of  accuser 
They  first  catc\\  i\ie\T  cvxIycU.,  ;\nd  then  try  him  on 
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the  evidence  of  what  they  saw.  In  this  they  are  assisted  by 
four  or  five  servants,  known  as  bull-dogs — a  name  which  suits 
them  well,  as  a  rule,  for  they  are  very  unpleasant  looking 
customers — of  whom  the  chief  is  called  the  "  marshal."  These, 
At  the  command  of  the  Proctor,  seize  and  detain  any  under- 
graduate whom  they  may  meet  after  sunset  without  his 
academical  dress,  or  engaged  in  any  pursuit  not  allowed  by  the 
I  111  i  versity  statutes.  A  fleet,  stalwart  undergraduate  is,  however, 
by  no  means  an  easy  animal  to  catch.  Once  let  him  get  wind 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Proctor,  and  he  is  as  often  likely 
to  give  the  bull-dogs  the  slip  as  he  is  to  be  caught  by  them. 

For  minor  offences,  such  as  smoking  in  the  street,  being 
without  cap  and  gown,  or  playing  billiards  after  nine  p.m.,  fines 
are  inflicted  of  varying  amounts  ;  for  graver  offences  compulsory 
absence  from  Oxford  for  a  term  or  two,  or  even  for  life,  is  the 
penalty.  Who  that  has  passed  through  an  Oxford  career  does 
not  know  the  magic  in  the  words,  "  Your  name  and  College, 
sir!"  and  thought  how  ill-timed  and  unnecessary  was  the 
politeness  of  the  Proctor.  During  last  year  the  Proctors, 
finding,  one  may  suppose,  that  the  ordinary  machinery  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  suppress  wrong-doing,  introduced  a  system 
of  espionage,  which,  however  well  it  might  have  suited  the 
Government  of  France  at  the  close  of  last  century,  ill  becomes 
the  dignity  of  the  Proctorial  office,  or  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  In  this  case,  if  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means, 
in  no  other  way  can  they  ever  be  justified. 

There  is  yet  one  great  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  an 
undergraduate  life  to  be  spoken  of;  but  it  is  one  which  is 
common  to  other  classes  of  life  as  well,  and  has  a  name  too 
familiar  to  require  explanation.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be 
seen  in  such  perfection  as  in  the  streets  of  classic  Oxford.  My 
readers  will  recognise  in  the  bumble  mien,  the  quiet  tread,  the 
obsequious,  fawning  manner,  the  hushed  voice,  the  sidelong 
approach,  the  well-known  figure  of  the  "  Dun."  Few  -  ah ! 
happy  few!- Oxford  men  have  passed  through  their 
University  career  without  having  had  personal  acquaintance 
with  this  personage  and  his  "  little  bill " ;  for  it  always  is  little, 
be  the  amount  what  it  may.  The  luckless  imdergraduate, 
hearing  his  footstep  on  the  stair,  flies  from  his  chair,  "  sports 
his  oak  "  (i.f.,  shuts  his  outer  door,  so  called  from  the  timber  it 
is  made  of),  and  from  behind  it  defies  his  enemy.  Numerous 
are  the  plans  to  which  he  has  recourse  in  order  to  prevent  a 
meeting  with  his  Dun,  such  as  beating  a  retreat  to  the  Union, 
going  to  other  men's  rooms,  keeping  his  oak  sported,  and  letting 
no  one  in  without  first  ascertaining  his  identity.  But  there  is 
always  a  respite  for  him  when  **  Tom,"  the  great  bell  of  Christ 
Church,  tolls  forth  his  101  strokes  in  the  evening,  for  then  tl\ft. 
•college  gates  are  closed  and  no  Dun  can  gaixi  ^AxmXXacaRfc.    '^sA^ 
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in  the  comptuiy  of  his  fellows,  the  student  then  enjoys  himself^ 
solacing  his  mind  with  the  reflection  that  "  sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof/' 

But  tradesmen,  however  long-suffering  they  may  be — ^and 
they  are  wonderfully  so  in  Oxford,  although  not  without  reason, 
as  in  the  majority  of  cases  their  money  is  quite  safe — may  at 
last  become  wearied  out  with  making  continual  applications  for 
the  settlement  of  their  accounts.  In  that  case  they  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  of  the  University  statutes  against  their 
debtors.  First  comes  the  lawyer's,  or  rather,  as  it  is  termed  in 
Oxford,  the  Proctor's  letter  (for  tlu*  tradesmen,  too,  have  their 
Proctors),  requesting  immediate  payment  of  their  bill,  and 
intimating  that  unless  the  request  is  complied  with  they  will 
be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  tjiking  further  steps.  Should 
the  undergraduate  still  be  stubborn,  a  summons  is  sent  to  him 
from  the  Vice-Chancellor's  court — it  being  one  of  the  privileges 
of 'Varsity  men  that  they  cannot  be  sued  for  debt  in  the 
ordinary  Coimty  Coiul — and  this  generally  has  the  desired 
eflect,  as  no  man  wishes  to  be  sent  down  for  debt  without  a 
degree,  if  he  can  possibly  pay,  by  borrowing  or  otherwise, 
(fenerally,  however,  tradesmen,  especially  those  of  the  better 
class,  are  content  to  take  sometliing  on  account,  and  receive 
the  rest  by  instalments,  after  the  undergraduate  has  taken  his 
degree.  They  have  the  power  of  stopping  a  man  taking  bis 
<iegree,  if  he  is  in  their  debt,  by  plucking  the  sleeve  of  the 
IVoctor's  gown  at  the  Convocation  where  the  degrees  are 
conferred.  From  this  curious  old  custom  arises  the  term 
"plucking,"  now  almost  obsolete,  meaning  failure  in  anv 
examination.  Dons  and  Duns  are  two  of  the  greatest  pests  of 
a  coUegate  life.  Without  bills,  lectures,  and  chapels,  what 
a  happy  place  Oxford  would  be,  is  a  sentiment  which  at  some 
time  or  other  of  his  career  is  sure  to  find  an  echo  in  every 
undergraduate's  heart. 

"Llyfr  Du/' 


THE   PRINCE   IN  WALES. 


A  Reminiscence  of  the  Royal  Visit  to  GrLAMOROAN. 


I  am  in  the  sun-tinted  woods  of  Margam,  travel-stained  and 
worn.  The  rustic  stile  leading  into  the  plantation  affords  a 
grateful  rest,  and  the  old  oaks  a  pleasant  sluule.  Very  silent  is 
the  spot.  There  is  no  glare  of  steel,  no  din  of  crowds ;  the 
multitude  of  loyal  hearts  have  passed  by  and  have  left  me  alone, 
the  autumnal  wind  that  strays  around,  and  the  murmm:  of  the 
distsmt  surge,  being  the  only  sounds. 

I  bethink  me  of  times  of  old.  There  is  a  gay  gproup  in  Carnarvon, 
looking  over  Menai's  stream  and  Fiona's  isle,  in  the  midst  being 
a  babe  who  is  hailed  Prince  of  Wales.  Bearded  and  mailed,  and 
at  the  head  of  mighty  armies,  I  see  now  one  and  then  another 
marching  into  the  mountain  land,  crossing  flooded  brooks  and 
scaling  dizzy  heights,  retreating  before  the  half-armed  natives, 
proud  of  their  country,  but  powerless  to  secure  the  prize.  I 
behold  the  pageantry  of  processions ;  the  splendour  of  Princes 
who  skirt  the  marches,  and  are  satisfied  with  only  a  half- 
hearted welcome.  I  see  one  a  fugitive  hieing  away  from  the 
besieged  castle,  and  finding  temporary  shelter  in  an  abbey  ; 
thence,  in  herdsman's  guise,  and  more  weary  and  worn  than  I, 
seized,  dragged,  bound  and  destroyed. 

Princes  come  again  to  view  whom  the  land  knows  not,  except 
by  name,  and  who  pass  away  from  history  and  leave  no  act 
performed  to  win  a  nation's  love,  and  no  deed  to  give  them 
honour.  Then  a  native  prince  comes  before  me,  driven  like  a 
stag  before  the  hunters.  Strong  and  stalwart,  and  at  bay,  one 
against  a  crowd,  he  fights  for  life  and  liberty.  Fast  fall  the 
blows,  blade  plays  on  blade,  more  quickened  the  breath,  more 
firmly  fixed  the  teeth,  stem  and  more  stem  the  eyes,  in  the 
death  hate  of  the  hour.  Then  a  sudden  thrust,  and  Llewellyn 
is  no  more.  Onward  still  on  the  stream  of  time,  princes  in 
glory  and  title  and  name,  and  the  war  tumult  lessens  in  volume 
and  dies ;  the  hum  of  industry,  the  whirl  of  wheel  and  shrill 
scream  of  steam  replacing  the  sound  of  wailing  and  cry  of  agony. 
Onward  flow  the  years !  I  am  in  Margam  woods,  and  near  me 
is  the  Prince,  mailed  no  more,  for  where  U  tlki^baxA  >ik3AiL^^x)^»^ 
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Htrikc;  ?  armed  no  more,  for  there  is  no  foe  to  wound. 
<inLii(l(Mir,  staU',  gildod  tnipplDgs,  gorgeous  robes,  the  aduJatiou 
of  crowiU,  o<iuiilly  with  tlio  prcfouii*!  obeisance  of  high  and  low^ 
arc  now  tin*  rule. 

lie  Hcenis  a  part  of  the  landsca{>e — a  country  gentlt-man 
thorouglily  in  keeping  with  an  age  of  pc*rfect  peace,  and  yet 
none  the  le.ss  a  Prinet*.  He  is  h(»re  in  Wales,  not  to  lead  armies 
to  (MMKpier,  or  to  liurry  hack  with  vampiished  troops,  but  to  open 
forth  another  great  avenue  for  imhistry,  and  to  nuike  the 
•'nterprise  of  the  seaman  and  the  tireless  labour  of  the  miner 
pro(hi(rtivc  of  general  gtMni  to  the*  land  from  whence  he  is  proud 
to  d«»rive  his  title.  He  is  gonci ;  the  suave  presence  and  the 
genial  bearing  are  no  longer  sei'U,  and  the  quiet  village  lane 
irtdcKerted.  Tremuh)iisly  falls  the  tinted  leaf,  idly  sway  the 
bninehes  of  lofty  oaks,  and  titfuUy  on  the  wind  there  comes  the 
Houndof  the  not  fardisUuitKca.  The  Prince  has  been  in  Wales,and 
the  audionee  hallin  which  1  have  met  him  has  been  one  that 
Nature  and  not  man  has  decorated.  May  he  again  come  into 
Cambria,  and  that  speedily.  His  visit  was  to  open  out  another 
industry;  but  may  his  next  be  to  inaugurate  the  establishment 
of  a  Welsh  College,  let  the  site  be  where  it  may. 

•     K 


TEMPTING    THE     FATES. 


A  Story  of  All-IIallow\s  Evk. 


A  raw,  cold  evening  closed  the  thirty-first  of  October  in  the 
year  1872.  An  evening  on  which  few  people  cared  to  be  abroad, 
unless  compelled  by  the  strongest  necessity ;  for  a  sharp  sou'- 
easter was  blowing  in  from  the  sea,  and  making  sad  moaning 
amidst  the  trees,  bereft  almost  of  their  last  leaves.  The  incoming 
tide  tumbled  noisily  on  the  beach,  and  the  screaming  sea- 
fowl  added  to  the  tumult. 

Tenby  streets  were  deserted,  save  by  a  callous  policeman, 
whose  heavy  topcoat  and  placid  disposition  seemed  alike  im- 
pervious to  elemental  influences.  The  gas  flared  cheerily  iu 
the  windows  of  the  shojjs  in  the  High  Street,  whose  doors  were 
securely  fastened,  as  indeed  they  needed  to  be,  for  a  sou'- 
easterly  breeze  in  that  charming  little  watering-jilace  isn't  a 
thing  to  be  laughed  at. 

In  a  comfortable  room  on  the  Croft  two  young  girls  sat 
chatting  before  a  bright  fire.  A  stranger  would  have  gu<*ssed 
them  to  be  sisters,  so  many  were  the  points  of  resemblance  in 
their  appearance.  Both  were  fair,  with  regular  features  most 
delicately  cut,  dark  brown  hair,  and  that  soft,  rounded  sup- 
pleness of  figure  peculiar  to  the  sweet  period 

"  When  womanhood  and  childhood  meet." 

But  here  the  likeness  to  each  other  ended.  The  taller  had 
soft  brown  eyes,  full  of  a  timid  shyness — eyes  that  had  a 
sorrowful,  far-away  look  in  thf  m,  ill-befitting  one  so  young. 
Edith  Bumabjr's  young  life  had  been  a  troubled  one,  and  you 
saw  it  at  once  in  her  face. 

The  cousin  and  dear  companion,  Dora  Kent,  was  much 
shorter,  but  yet  perfectly  formed.  Her  eyes  were  a  deep  grey, 
that  seemed  to  change  their  hue  with  every  |3assing  emotion. 
And  she  was,  in  truth,  an  emotional  little  creature ;  high- 
spirited,  brave,  ingenuous  as  the  light  itself,  with  strong 
affections  and  buoyant  spirits.  Though  the  petulant  little 
lips  could  look  very  severe  at  times,  the  sweetness  of  that 
sensitive    mouth    was    beyond    all    descriptlotv.     ^<ix    ts^kw:^ 
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laughter  and  gay  song  made  the  whole  house  bright,  and  noDe 
wondered  who  heard  the  fond  mother  proudly  call  her  "  the 
widow's  darling." 

Mrs.  Kent,  who  was  a  great  invalid,  had  retired  to  her  room 
«soon  after  dinner,  and  left  the  two  girls  to  their  own  devices. 
Tired  of  music  and  rcjading,  they  mutually  agreed  to  turn  the 
drawing-room  lights  low,  pull  up  to  the  fire,  and  have  **  a  nice 
talk  " — that  gu[)reme  delight  of  the  female  heart  in  its  confidential 
moods.  Thus  we  find  them  at  the  commencement  of  our 
story. 

After  a  long  exchange  of  confidences,  Dora  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  PMie,  darling,  what  a  couple  of  stupids  we  are." 

"  A  recent  discovery  ? "  queried  her  cousin,  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

"  Not  at  all,  dear,"  gravely  answered  the  pert  little  maiden, 
^*  but  peculiarly  applicable  in  the  present  instance.  Why,  weVe 
both  forgotten  that  this  is  "  All-Hallow's  Eve."  Here  have  we 
been  calmly  discussing  the  sweet  probabilities  of  our  future  on 
the  one  occasion  in  the  year  when  the  fates  are  generous 
enough  to  reveal  that  future  for  us." 

*'  Surely  my  little  (!ousin  doesn't  Ixdieve  such  superstitions," 
replied  Edith. 

"  Don't  I,  though  ! "  answered  she,  with  a  mock  reverence  ; 
*'  what's  the  good  of  having  Irish  blood  in  your  veins,  if  you 
must  needs  conform  to  the  calm  practicability  of  the  Saxon 
mind.  You  cold-heart<;d  sceptics  have  robbed  us  of  nearly 
everything  worth  living  for ;  but  we  mean  to  retain  our  super- 
stitions and — ahem  !—  oiu*  beauty." 

"As  well  as  your  self-esteem,"  laughingly  responded  the 
fair  Saxon. 

"  But,"  urged  the  cousin,  "  even  you  must  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  indulging  old-world  beliefs  in  such  a  dear,  dreamy 
old  country  as  this.  Bless  you,  every  square  yard  of  ground 
has  its  tradition,  and  every  parish  its  particular  ghosts.  Not 
to  be  superstitious  in  Pembrokeshire  is  a  rank  *  and  ungrateful 
heresy  against  its  quaint  hospitalities." 

Miss  Bumaby's  face  wore  an  amused  smile  as  she  answered 
the  dancing  eyes  upturned  to  hers. 

**  Well,  dearest,  and  what's  the  practical  outcome  of  all  this 
poetry  and  patriotism  ?  Do  you  wish  to  see  your  lover  in  a 
shadowy  form  ?  " 

"  Awfully,"  exclaimed  Dora,  in  solemn  accents  contradicting 
the  laughter  in  her  eyes.  "  You  see,  cousin  mine,  that- 
mythidd  creature  is  strangely  dilatory  in  adopting  fleshy 
garments.  I  haven't  a  doubt  that  when  ^^his  incorporeal 
majesty  "  comes  face  to  face  with  my  numerous  fieiscinations  he 
will  weakly  yield  to  his  destiny,  and  present  himself  in  dne 
fosrm  and  unimpeachable  garments.    Now  you,  dear,  haven't 
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the  same  cause  for  anxiety.  You  have  seen  and  talked  with 
your  lover  in  the  flesh,  and  have  even  fallen  so  low  in  materialism 
as  to  discuss  the  probable  contingency  of  housekeeping 
together  at  no  very  remote  period." 

"  What  a  terrible  little  tease  it  is,"  said  Edith,  bending  down 
with  a  blushing,  happy  face  to  kiss  her  cousin's  pretty  lips.  "You 
have  never  seen  Frank,  have  you,  dear  ?  How  I  wish  I  had 
his  photo  to  show  you.  But  he  never  would  have  it  taken.  He 
is  even  more  superstitious  than  you  are  in  some  things,  and 
that's  saying  a  good  deal,  isn't  it,  love  ?  " 

**Ah,  but  Frank  Herriott  is  a  poet,  a  dreamer  of  sweet 
dreams,  and  all  poets  dwell  "  within  the  veil."  God  gives  to 
the  lowest  minds  gold,  and  therewith  tliey  are  content ;  only 
the  noblest  does  He  dower  with  the  unfading  gems  of  high  and 
holy  thoughts,  and  these  must  needs  see  and  hear  things  which 
the  jostling,  jealous  crowds  of  Mammon  worshippers  heed  not." 

And  as  she  spoke,  her  snowy  bosom  heaved  with  suppressed 
excitement,  and  the  lovely  violet  eyes  gleamed  with  a  deeper 
light. 

There  was  silence  in  th6  room  for  several  minutes,  broken 
at  length  by  Miss  Bumaby  sighing,  in  soft  tones,  '•!  wish 
Frank  were  home  safely.  I  thought  the  summer  would  have 
brought  him,  and  now  the  autumn  is  here.  I  hope  nothing 
has  happened  to  him.  But  it  is  nearly  a  month  since  I  heard 
from  hun,  and  then  he  was  at  Bingen,  filling  his  sketch-book 
with  Rhine  views,  so  he  said." 

**  Now,  Edie  pet,  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  a  little  fiin  to- 
night," said  Dora,  nestling  up  to  her  cousin's  side. 

"  In  what  way,  dear  ?" 

*' Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you,  as  our  dear,  prim  old  music- 
mistress  used  to  say.  I  am  going  to  send  out  for  some  hemp 
seed,  and  then,  when  the  servants  have  gone  to  bed,  you  and  I 
must  walk  out  to  Gumfreston  Church.  Hush !  No  protests, 
darling.  I  shall  go  alone  if  you  don't  come.  Miss  Propriety. 
We  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  churchyard  before  midnight,  and 
sow  oiir  hemp  seed  in  time  to  catch  the  spell.  I'll  .promise 
you  one  thing,  dear  old  girl,  before  we  start.  If  my  ethereal 
swain  doesn't  put  in  a  prompt  and  unmistakeable  appearance,  I'll 
renounce  all  superstitions,  together  with  all  and  sundry  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  flirting  stage  of  existence,  settle 
down  for  life  as  own  sister  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  devote  my  blighted 
youth  to  High  Church  curates  and  services,  coarse  flannels  for 
the  poor,  and  the  most  orthodox  of  scandalous  tea  parties. 
There,  deary,  say  youll  come,"  coaxed  the  little  wilful  creature, 
twining  her  arms  round  her  listener's  waist.  After  a  mild 
attempt  at  resistance  Edith  Bumaby  yielded,  as  everybody  did, 
to  the  sweet,  child- like  pleading. 

Just  before  eleven  o'clock,  that  same  ivigJa^t^Q  >i}cSks3»^'^-^€^kR^ 
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and  olosely-hixxlt'd  tigiires  may  have  been  seen  stealing*  alontf 
the  road  p;ist  the  tvmetery,  towards  the  Serpentine.     A  nearer 
inspection  of  the  hurrying  fugitives  would  have  revealed  Edith 
and   Dora,   bent   on   their  strange    errand.      Dora,    with    her 
customary  wilfulness  had  selected  this  in   preference   to  the 
more  direct  route.     S.>  thoroughly  does  the  inexorable  hand  of 
Fate  tiurn  us  aside  into  its  own  paths,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  inscrutable  purp^^ses.     Had  these  fair  adventiuresses  taken 
the  usual  road,  our  story  net^l  never  have  been  told. 

As  they  were  alxnit  to  turn  off  the  main  road,  they  encoun- 
tered a  man  leading  a  tlcjected-looking  horse,  with  rusty  cab 
harness  about  it,  and  tlie  remains  of  a  broken  shaft  trailini^ 
along  the  ground.  A  little  behind  walked  another  man, 
evidently  of  a  difterent  >t;mip.  He  was  muffled  in  comfortable, 
well-made  garments,  suitt^l  to  the  inclement  season,  and  walked 
with  a  light,  springing  tread,  indicative  of  youth  and  activity. 
His  face,  browned  by  travel  in  sunny  lands,  was  frank  and 
handsome,  lit  up  by  merry,  twinkling  eyes,  always  on  the  look- 
out for  mischief  or  fun.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  present 
difficulties  his  goi'nl  spirits  st«Hxl  by  him. 

The  ramshackle  conveyance  in  which  he  had  posted  from 
Whitland  broke  down  hopelessly  about  four  miles  irom  Tenbv, 
and  our  traveller  had  pluckily  shouldered  his  valise,  rugs,  &c., 
determined  to  walk  on  as  best  he  could.  As  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  ladies  he  was  humming  a  cheerful  ditty,  seemingly  by 
way  of  accompimiment  to  the  vigorous  Celtic  anathemas  which 
his  humble  comi>anion  addressed  to  the  tired  horse  at  his  side. 
The  apparition  of  two  closi»ly-veiled  ladies,  hurrying  down  a  bye- 
road  at  that  late  hoiu*,  struck  the  traveller  as  somewhat  strange. 
The  good  pace  at  which  they  were  going  betokened  youth,  whilst 
the  evident  attempt  at  disguise  in  their  costumes  promised  adven- 
ture. "  ni  see  this  little  bit  of  mystery  through,"  thought  he  ; 
and,  handing  his  superfluous  belongings  to  his  dethroned  Jehu, 
with  orders  where  to  leave  them,  he  started  quietly,  but  swiftly,  in 
pursuit.  By  dint  of  careful  manoevring  he  managed  to  keep 
the  ladies  in  view,  without  discovering  himself  to  them,  until 
they  passed  imder  the  shadow  of  the  trees  into  Gumfireston 
chinrchyard.  Our  hero  became  still  more  puzzled  at  this 
strange  turn  in  his  adventure. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  uncanny,  is  the  meaning  ot 
this?"  he  asked  himself.  "Two  apparently  young  women 
well  clad,  with  remarkably  good  figiures  and  imimpeachable 
ankles,  hieing  to  a  small  country  graveyard  at  this  time  of  night. 
And  such  a  beastly  night,  too,"  he  added,  in  disgust.  **  It  can't 
be  a  lovers'  tryst,  surely,  in  such  a  ghostly  spot  as  this.  Fancy 
coming  a  couple  of  muddy  miles  to  spoon  in  a  sou'-easterly  gale, 
and  about  three  feet  of  dank,  wet  grass ;  not  to  mention  the 
/>ossibility  of  encountering  the  disembodied  spirit  of  some  ^lude 
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forefather  of  the  hamlet.'  By  the  way,  speaking  of  *  hamlet ' 
is  naturally  suggestive  of  ghosts.  It  would  be  rather  a  joke  if 
1  have  been  wraith-led  to-night.  By  Jove,  it  would  serve  me 
right  for  sneering  at  the  German  traditions  with  which  I've 
been  primed  by  the  credulous  Saxon  lately.  Bah  I  what  rubbish 
I'm  talking.  Ghosts,  indeed  I  Keliable  narrators  invariably 
<5redit  those  eccentric  visitants  with  a  decided  partiality  for 
garments  of  a  light  and  flowing  texture,  and  decidedly  Oriental 
cut.  The  fashionable  garments  and  well-shod  feet  of  these  mys- 
terious maidens  suggest  a  due  regard  for  earthly  appearances." 

Carefully  concealing  himself  under  the  shadow  of  a  buttress, 
our  hero  watched  and  waited.  But  his  patience  was  not  severely 
tried,  for  in  a  minute  or  two  the  maidens  reached  the  porch  of 
the  curious  old  church,  and  engaged  in  a  whispered  conver- 
iiation.  Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  the  stranger  that  the  morrow 
was  the  anniversary  of  All  Saints'  Day. 

^'  So  that's  the  little  game,  is  it  ?"  he  said  to  himself.  "  You 
want  a  quiet  peep  at  your  unknown  lovers,  my  fair  damsels  I 
'Twould  be  a  pity  to  disappoint  you,  after  such  a  long  journey 
in  this  boisterous  weather.  I  don't  mind  playing  the  ghostly 
fiaiiciy  just  this  once.  How  their  little  hearts  will  flutter,  to  be 
sure !  But  I  mustn't  show  the  same  api)earance  to  both,  or  the 
fun  will  be  spoilt.  Ah  I  the  taller  one  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it  1  Engaged,  probably,  or  *  spoons '  on  some  fellow 
whose  presentment,  she  fears,  won't  turn  up.  Well  done,  little 
one ;  you're  going  to  tempt  the  fates  all  alone.  Now  for  my 
cue." 

Just  as  he  murmured  these  words,  Pora  Kent  stepped  forth 
from  her  companion's  side,  and  commenced  scattering  the 
mystical  hempseed  to  the  cardinal  points,  at  the  same  time 
muttering  some  uncanny  jargon,  addressed  to  the  saints,  and 
winding  up  with  an  appeal  to  her  imaginary  suitor  to 

"  Come  forth,  oome  forth,  from  out  thy  place, 
And  meet  thy  tnie  love,  face  to  face  ! 

Moved  by  an  irrepressible  spirit  of  mischief,  the  handsome 
stranger  stalked  noiselessly  from  his  hiding-place  just  as  the 
moon  shone  out  from  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds.  What  demon  is 
it  that  always  possesses  us  in  time  to  wreck,  by  one  stroke,  the 
fair  structure  which  we  have  spent  coimtless  hours  in  building? 
V<i^ho  shall  say  ?  We  only  know  that  oftentimes  one  idle  word^ 
one  foolish,  thoughtless  deed,  bears  in  its  seemingly  innocent 
hands  consequences  which  a  life's  remorse  fails  to  eradicate. 
Thus,  alas,  are  the  flood-gates  of  a  relentless  fate  suddenly 
thrown  back,  and  yesterday's  fair  Land  of  Promise  becomes  to- 
day's Dead  Sea. 

As  the  strange,  weird  figure  8tepi)ed  out  into  the  moonlit 
graveyard,  Dora's  heart  stood  still  with  fright,  and  her  limh«. 
tottered  beneath  hen    Before  she  could  teeoNet\iet  ^^&-qsso^3s^ 
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there  bur>t  uikjii  her  ears  a  crv  of  untold  horror  and  aDguish,  a 
try  that  seemed  to  freeze  the  very  life-blood  in  the  hearts  of  two 
of  that   strange  trio  I     They  tuiiied  instinctively  to  the  ^J»ot 
whence  it  i)roceeded — the  church  ijorch.     Heavens  !     What  a 
sight  met  thi*ir  gaze.     Kdith  Humaby  stood  there,  white  as 
marble,   with   rigid   features   and  widely-ilist ended   eyes   from 
which  the  light  of  reason  had  flown.     Those  eyes  were  fixed  in 
a  wild,  awful  stare  ujkdu  the  features  of  the  stranger — Frank 
Ilfi^ot!     For  he  it   was  who  had  followed  the  maidens,  little 
thinking  that  one  of  them  was  his  affianced  bride;  still   less 
imagining   that    his   thoughtless   prank  would   produce     such 
disastrous  results.     In  a   moment  the  horror  of  tlie  situation^ 
and  the  niischiei   he   had  done,  broke  U[K)n  him.     Hastening 
towaids   Kditli    with  outstretched   arms,  he  called   to   her  in 
reassuring  tones.     "  Kdie,  darling  I  don't  be  frightened.     ItV 
really   your  lover,  anil  in  unmistakeable  flesh-and-blood  to..»! 
Come,  my  i>et,  don't  hK)k  so  terrifieiL     Twas  awfully  stupid  of 
me  to  play  such  a  trick,  but  I'd  no  idea  it  was  you  who  were 
looking  on  !     There,  there,  little  woman  I     Let  me  force  lioine 
conviction  with  a  kiss." 

Jle  sjjoke  tenderly,  carfs>int^ly,  but  she  heard  him  not.  The 
♦•ar  refused  to  conv<.»v  to  the  shocked  and  shattered  bniin  thr 
meaning  ()f  his  soothing  words.  She  stootl  rooted  to  the  sjx>t, 
her  wildly-heaving  bosom  contesting  painfully  with  the  rigidity 
«>f  her  limbs  and  face. 

The  wild  glare  of  those  beautiful,  terrified  eyes  relaxed  n<»t, 
as  her  conscience-stricken  lover  approached  her.  As  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  embrace  her,  she  cowered  before 
him  for  an  instant,  then  with  a  giant's  strength  tore  herself 
fmm  his  arms  with  a  frightful  cry,  and  made  for  the  high-road 
with  the  sjieed  of  a  hunted  creature  running  for  its  life. 

Fnink  turned  an  agonizing  face  uj)on  Dora  for  an  instant,  and 
in  a  choking  voice  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  !  I  have  killed  her, 
my  beautiful,  gentle  love  !" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  follow  her ! ''  cried  his  agitated 
compiinion ;  "  I  will  try  to  keep  you  both  in  sight,  but  you 
utiist  overtake  her,  or  she  may  wander  heaven  knows  whether  ! 
<),  what  will  poor  mother  think  of  me  if  anything  happens  to 
Edie ?  It's  all  been  my  fault,  God  forgive  me!"  sobbed  the 
poor  child. 

iiut  Frank  was  already  in  pursuit  of  his  love,  putting  on  all 
the  speed  he  knew  how.  He  soon  caught  sight  of  her  fluttering 
garments,  and  knew  that  she  was  going  at  a  tenible  jiace.  His 
running  form,  although  he  was  in  good  training,  seemed  at 
first  no  match  for  the  fleeting  wings  of  madness  and  terror 
which  bore  Edith  I^umaby  along.  Now  and  again  the  wind 
wafted  to  hi?  ears  the  cry  of  "  Frank !  Frank!"  mingled  with 
;iJter«at<»  sobs  of  anguish  and  ^\\i\ek^  oi  'w\\d  Isiw^hter^  from  the 
lips  of  her  whom  he  loved  beUox  lV\wi\ivi^\v^^. 
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He  was  rapidly  gaining  upon  hoi*,  and  in  another  minute  or 
two  would  have  been  at  her  side,  when  she  suddenly  swerved  to 
the  left  and  made  a  spring  across  the  "  leat  **  just  above  the 
])icture8que  old  mill  on  the  roadside.  In  her  weak  and  exhausted 
state  the  distance  was  too  great  for  her.  She  missed  her  footing 
and  fell  back  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  stream,  striking  her 
beautiful  head  violently  iw  she  fell.  The  next  instant  Herriot 
had  plunged  in  and  was  struggling  to  the  bank  with  his  lovely, 
unconscious  burden.  All  the  terror,  all  the  madness  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  fair  young  face,  as  she  lay  in  her  distracted 
lover's  arms  like  a  beautiful  vision  of  death.  For  a  minute  or 
two  Frank  Herriot  gazed  upon  the  placid  face  of  his  darling  as 
one  in  a  dream.  Could  this  be  his  Edie,  his  "  moss-rose,"  as 
he  had  been  wont  to  call  her  in  the  happy  days  gone  by  ?  Grod  ! 
how  far  away  those  days  seemed  now.  And  he  huad  been  hasten- 
ing home  to  give  her  a  glad  suri)ri8e,  and  claim  her  promise  to 
wed  him.  Was  this  the  end  of  it  all  ?  All  the  sweet  converse, 
all  the  bright  hopes,  all  the  fine  promise  of  sunny  years  together ! 
The  plighted  troth,  the  whispered  vows  sealed  by  fond,  passionate 
kisses  !  And  they  all  found  their  grave  here — suddenly, 
awfully! 

Those  who  have  been  rescued  from  drowning  tell  us  that,  in 
the  brief  moment  preceding  unconsciousness,  every  small  event 
of  the  long-forgotten  i>ast  passes  in  distinct  review  before  them. 
Ah  !  it  does  not  need  the  access*  »ri,es  of  a  watery  grave  to  produce 
this  miraculous,  stupendous  revival  of  memory.  There  occur  in 
some  lives  crises  more  agonising  than  death.  Frank  Herriot — 
gay,  careless,  light-hearted  man  of  the  world — passed  through 
one  as  he  knelt  by  the  rushing  mill-stream  on  that  mild 
October  night,  with  the  cold,  still  form  ofhis  lost  love  pressed  to 
his  breaking  heart. 

The  first  shock  over,  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  flask,  and, 
pressing  it  to  Edith's  white  lips,  poinded  some  of  its  contents 
down  her  fragile  throat.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  heart. 
Thank  Grod  !  it  was  beating  yet,  though  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible pulse. 

By  this  time  Dora  Kent  had  come  on  the  scene,  breathless 
and  frightened.  Catching  sight  of  her  cousin's  deathly  look,  she 
uttereda  despairingmoanandreeledback ;  but, quickly  recovering 
herself,  she  knelt  and  looked  with  awe-struck,  questioning 
eyes,  first  into  the  marble  face  of  the  sufferer,  and  then  swiftly 
into  the  eyes  of  him  who  held  the  lovely  burden.  Herriot 
understood  the  dreadful  query  which  those  jyarched  younff  lips 
dared  not  utter.  He  moaned  out,  "She  lives,  thank  Grod  r*  but 
his  voice  sounded  more  like  an  echo.  Nevertheless,  Dora  caught 
its  import,  and  joined  in  his  emphatic  gratitude. 

Frank  raised  his  treasure  in  his  arms,  and,  turning  t^i  lix-?. 
companion,  said : 
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"  Can  you  hurry  on  home  ?  Let  a  doctor  be  there  to  meet  me, 
and  have  everything  in  readiness." 

Without  a  word  Dora  hunied  off,  her  brain  in  a  whirl,  a 
sickening  dread  at  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Kent  was  apprised  that  an  accident  had  happened  to  her 
niece  ;  there  was  no  time  for  a  full  explanation,  as  the  doctor 
arrived  just  as  Frank  Herriot  appeared  with  his  still  unconscious 
charge  in  his  strong  arms.  Leaving  it  in  the  care  of  loving 
hands,  he  retired  to  displace  his  soaking  garments. 

All  through  that  awful  night  loving  hearts  watched  anxiously, 
hopelessly,  around  the  bed  from  which  the  lovely  Edith  Bumaby 
was  destined  never  again  to  rise. 

From  the  first  the  physicians  gave  no  hope.  When  the 
effects  of  the  sudden  fall  and  chill  had  been  to  some  extent 
checked,  brain  fever  followed,  with  all  its  agonising  accompani- 
ments. The  poor  tortiured  brain  renewed  again  and  again  the 
agonies  of  that  memorable  night,  until  at  length  Death,  more 
pitiful  than  Love,  brought  relief  and  rest. 

As  the  end  approached,  the  merciful  hand  of  God  drew  aside 
the  hideous  veil  of  madness,  and  the  beautiful  eyes  of  fair  Edith 
Bumaby  looked  once  more  upon  those  she  loved  with  the  sweet 
wistfulness  of  yore. 

Frank  Herriot — poor,  broken-hearted  fellow,  aged  before  his 
time — stood  at  the  bedside  alone !  0  !  the  dread  anguish  of 
that  moment,  when  he  stood  face  to  face  with  her  whom  his 
heedless  folly  had  slain.  To  see  her  swiftly  slipping  down  into 
that  hurrying  river  from  whose  relentless  ebb  no  loving  human 
arm  could  snatch  her. 

Long  and  earnestly  the  weeping  lovers  talked,  the  strong  man 
shuddering  with  imcontrollable  grief.  Tenderly  she  soothed 
him,  and  with  all  loving  words  sought  to  stay  the  tempest  of  his- 
grief. 

When  the  others  entered  the  room,  the  last  link  of  the 
"  silver  cord  "  was  being  loosened. 

"  Kiss  me,  love"  she  faintly  murmured,  and  as  he  pressed 
the  last,  long,  lingering  kiss  upon  those  faultless  lips,  she  drew 
him  down  into  her  fond  embrace,  and,  whispering  sweetly. 
'*  Until — the — day — break — and — ^the  —shadows — ^flee—  away  1 " 
she  passed  into  her  rest. 

They  laid  her,  at  her  own  request,  beneath  the  soft  shadow  of 
the  trees,  in  the  quiet  old-world  graveyard  where  she  had 
received  her  death-blow. 

Mrs.  Kent  and  her  daughter  soon  after  left  Tenby,  and 
Frank  Herriot  wandered  away  into  strange  lands,  a  bent,  grey- 
headed man. 


Five  years  later,  on  a  lovely  summer's  evening,  Dora  ^ent 
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and  her  husband  passed  through  the  little  >vicket-gate  into 
(rumfreston  churchyard,  and  sought  a  solitary  grave  under  a 
certain  shady  yew.  Dora  was  much  agitated,  and  leaned 
heavily  upon  the  arm  of  her  husband. 

As  they  approached  the  place  where  the  lovely  Edith  lay  at 
rest,  they  saw  the  figure  of  an  old  man  lying  prone  across  the 
gnive.  His  face  was  hidden,  but  his  thick  grey  locks  were  gently 
lifted  by  the  summer  breeze.  He  did  not  stir  as  Captain  Leslie 
and  his  wife  drew  near.  Struck  by  the  strange  appearance  of 
the  sleeper,  Leslie  disengaged  himself  from  his  mie  and  lifted 
the  prostrate  figure.  The  man  was  dead.  The  face  had  a  quiet 
smile  of  repose  upon  it,  and  its  youthful  look  was  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  whitened  hair  and  the  bowed  frame.  Mrs.  Leslie 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  and,  springing  to  her  husband's  side 
with   a  startled  cry,  gasped  out 

"  It  is  Frank  Herriot  !  " 

\'es,  it  was  Frank.  Broken-hearted,  conscience-stricken* 
desolate,  weary  of  life,  he  had  crept  to  the  grave  of  his  dear 
lost  love — ^to  die. 

So  at  last  he  foimd  her  once  again,  in  that  dim  region  where, 
'*  beyond  these  voices,  there  is  peace." 

Howell  Davies. 

Tenhy. 


WELSH  SURNAMES. 


It  has  been  a  liobbv  of  miue  for  many  years  to  dot  down  or 
t:ike  notes  of  anything  I  read  relative  to  Wales  and  the  Welsli. 
Dn  looking  over  my  noti*-book  I  came  ujwn  a  short  sketch  of 
the  origin  of  somt^  **  Welsh  Surnames,"  of  which  I  here  present 
the  substanoo.  **  In  Swoth^n,  hereditary  surnames  are  said  to 
have  been  unknown  b«»fore  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  a  much  later  p<aiod  no  surnames  were  used  in 
W;iles  other  than  the  <mt*  of  Ap,  or  Son,  as  Dafydd-ap-Howell, 
Evan-ai)-Khys*  (irit!ith-aji-Koger,  John-ap-Kichard,  now  very 
naturally  c<^rrupte<l  into  Powell,  Price,  Prodger,  and  Pritchard. 
To  a  like  origin  may  be  referred  a  considerable  number  of  the 
surnames  begining  with  P  and  B  now  in  use  in  England; 
amongst  which  may  be  mtMitioned  Preece,  Price,  I*amphrey, 
Parry,  IVobert,  Pugh,  Penry,  Revan,  BaiTy,  Beynon,  and 
Bowen.  It  was  not  unusual,  a  century  or  two  back,  to  hear  of 
such  combinations  as  Kvan-ap-Ciriffith-ap-David-ap-Shenkyn, 
and  so  on  to  the  seventh  or  (»ighth  generation,  so  that  an 
individual  often  carried  his  junligree  in  his  name.  The  Church 
of  Llangollen  is  said  to  be  dtxlicated  to  St.  CoUen-ap-Gwyn- 
mawr-ai>-Clyndawag-a}>^^owrda-ap-Caradoc  Freichfras-ap-Llyii- 
merin-ap-Einion  Frith-ap-Cunedda-Wledig,  a  name  that  casts 
that  of  the  Dutchman,  Juker  Van  Kodsloaspanekinadracheni, 
into  the  shade.  To  burles(|ue  this  ridiculous  species  of  nomen- 
clature,  some   wag  descrilxMl  cheese  as  being 


'  "A(lanr«  own  coiiMin  irmuan  by  his  birth, 

Ap-ciird8-ap-milk-ai)-^ras8-ap-earth." 


It  is  said  thiit  an  Englishman,  riding  one  dark  night  among 
the  mountains,  heard  a  cry  of  distress,  proceeding  apparently 
from  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  a  ravine  near  the  lughway, 
and  on  listening  more  attentively,  heard  the  words  **Help* 
master,  help,"  in  a  voic(*  tmly  christian.  "  Help  what  ?  Who 
are  you  ? "  inquired  the  traveller.  "  Jenkin-ap-Griflfith- 
ap-Robin-ap-W^illiams-ap-Rees-ap-Evan,"  was  the  response. 
"  Lazy  fellows  that  ye  be,"  rejoined  the  Englishman,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  "to  lie  rolling  in  that  hole,  half-a-dozen  of  ye; 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  don't  you  help  one  another 
out  ?"  And  the  i)oor  but  proud  Welshman  was  left  there  to 
perish.    The  fre<(uency  of  such    names    as    Davies,   Harries^ 
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Jones  and  Evans  lias  often  been  remarked,  and  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  use  of  the  father's  name  in  the  genitive 
case,  and  the  word  son  being  understood;  thus  David's  son 
became  Da  vies ;  Harry's  son,  Harries  ;  John's  son,  Jones ;  and 
Evan's  son,  Evans.  It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  about  eighty 
years  since  the  Monmouth  and  Brecon  militia  contained  no  less 
than  thirty-six  John  Joneses.  Even  the  gentry  of  Wales  bore 
no  hereditary  surnames  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  That 
monarch,  who  paid  great  attention  to  heraldic  matters,  strongly 
recommended  the  heads  of  Welsh  families  to  conform  to  the 
usage  long  before  adopted  by  the  English,  as  more  consistent 
¥rith  their  rank  and  dignity.  Some  families  accordingly  made 
their  existing  aire  names  stationary,  while  a  few  adopted  the 
surnames  of  the  English  families  with  whom  they  were  allied  ;  as 
the  ancestors  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  thus  exchanged 
Williams  for  CromwcjU,  which  surname  they  thenceforward 
uniformly  used. 

Ferryaide.  D.  T.  Morris. 

The  derivations  of  some  of  the  Welsh  fiEunily  names  are  of 
very  great  antiquity.  Thus  the  *' Harris"  family  have  a 
pedigree  which  they  can  trace  to  within  a  very  few  generations 
of  the  Creation.  They  were  at  one  time  wont  to  contend  that 
they  had  enjoyed  a  sort  of  co-proprietary  with  "  Gardener  Adam 
and  his  wife,"  but  it  was  pointed  out  by  some  member  of  the 
Heralds'  College,  to  whom  they  had  applied  for  a  "  coat, "  that 
the  Bible  only  mentioned  one  other  personage  (of  the 
"  cormorant "  kind,  according  to  Milton)  as  having  made  even 
a  temporary  stay  at  Eden.  Thereupon  the  Harris  family,  not 
wishing  to  be  confounded  vrith  him,  in  any  way,  unreservedly 
relinquished  the  most  venerable  of  their  pretensions.  They 
still,  however,  believe  that  the  birth  of  the  £Eimily  name  had 
something  to  do  with  "  apples  and  all  that ; "  the  tradition  being 
that  shortly  after  the  subsidence  of  the  Deucalian  deluge,  the 
tirst  Harris,  like  most  schoolboys  of  his  day,  was  an  inveterate 
orchard  robber.  His  (may  we  call  it  Christian  ?)  name  was  Rees 
or  Rhys,  or  Reese  or  Reece,  for  authorities  differ.  In  a  fiatal 
hour  for  (let  us  call  him)  Rees,  he  ¥ra8  caught  literally  up  a  tree 
by  the  owner  of  an  exceptionaUy  fine  crop  of  Ribstone  pippins*, 
who,  wild  with  delight  at  a  capture  for  wliich  he  had  long  and 
patiently  been  waiting,  exclaimed,  **  Ah !  Rees ;  mi  dy  ddalas  di 
oW  diwedd"  (Anglice  :  "  Ah !  Rees,  I  have  caught  you  at  last)." 
And  Rees  took,  in  addition  to  the  farmer*s  stick,  the  name  of 
Ah-  (after  the  Chinese  fashion,  Ah-Ling,  &c.),  since  corrupted 
into  Ha,  which  the  family  has  preserved  unto  this  day. 

The  Editor. 


THE   LITERATURE   OF   WALES. 


We  do  not  profess,  in  the  following  pages,  to  give  any  more 
than  a  passing  glance  at  the  literature  of  Wales;  but  the 
subject  is  such  an  important  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  d€> 
justice  to  it  in  a  single  article. 

In  treating  of  the  literature  of  a  country  we  naturally  review 
it  in  the  order  of  its  popularity  and  importance ;  and  thus  the 
literature  of  Wales  may  be  considered  imder  the  distinct  heads 
of — first,  its  periodical;  and,  secondly,  its  more  permanent 
character ;  for  we  may  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  changeful 
aspect  of  literature  is  as  perceptible,  in  degree,  as  in  England* 
There  was  a  period  when  the  unwearied  efforts  of  a  lifetime 
gave  us  the  monkish  folio,  or  quarto,  emblazoned  by  devout 
hands.  Following  in  their  footsteps,  our  old  divines  produced 
massive  thoughts,  in  ponderous  tomes ;  folios  replaced  octavos, 
and  octavos  quartos;  and  thus,  gradually,  by  slow  but  certain 
stages,  the  literature  of  the  country  has  become  adapted  for  the 
railway  and  other  bookstalls.  The  age  has  little  time  to  think, 
(t  must  be  amused ;  and  he  is  the  successful  man  who  can  dash 
ofif  a  sparkling  brdchure  for  a  shilling.  Such  a  view,  however, 
more  truly  applies  to  England  than  to  Wales.  The  bookstall  is 
the  general  feeder  of  the  mental  appetite  of  the  English  ;  but 
the  literature  of  Wales  is  falling  under  the  action  of  the  same 
law,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  a  large  book  is  published,  and 
then  only  in  the  insidious  form  of  niunbers.  Four-fifths  of  the 
literature  of  Wales  is  theological,  and  the  great  majority  of 
authors  either  belong  to  the  clergy  or  to  the  ranks  of  dissenting 
ministers.  Occasionally  an  author — ^more  frequently  a  bard — 
may  be  found  in  other  walks  of  life  ;  but  the  rule  is,  that  he 
who  guides  by  his  voice  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  continues 
the  influence  of  his  mind  by  his  pen.  And,  thanks  to  the 
greater  cultiure  of  late  years,  the  principals  of  colleges  have 
been  enabled,  without  deviating  from  orthodoxy,  to  diffuse  all 
the  fruits  of  continental  research  together  with  the  standard  lore 
of  our  own  island,  so  that  the  present  generation  of  minister- 
authors  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  last;  for,  while  we 
Htill  have  energetic  sermons  delivered  and  written,  there  ia 
evidence  about  them  oi  tipex  lYiow^V. 
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There  is  this  speciality  also  about  tliis  section,  that  while  the 
mass  of  Welsh  literature  is  theological,  and  the  authors  are 
ministers,  it  is  by  the  ministers  themselves  that  a  great  many 
of  the  works  are  put  into  circulation.  Speaking  of  the  sale  of 
lxK)ks,  a  Welsh  publisher  said  : — "But  for  the  ministers,  there 
would  not  be  half  the  books  circulated  that  are  now  read.  I 
printed  lately  6,000  copies  of  a  work,  and  sent  them  off  in 
l»arcels,  a  few  hundreds  at  a  time,  in  the  track  of  a  certain  popular 
minister.  This  minister,  arriving  at  a  town,  would  preach  in  the 
chapel  belonging  to  his  denomination,  and  at  the  close  would 
inform  his  congregation  that  he  had  published  a  book,  which 
might  be  had  at  the  end  of  the  8er\'ice.  If  his  sermon  had  been 
:m  effective  one,  the  book  sold,  and  the  books  were  not  all  of 
the  simple  pamphlet  foi-m,  either,  for  the  price,  in  some  cases^ 
aiQounted  to  2s.  6d.  a  copy.  One  of  the  most  successful  authors 
of  this  stamp  was  Bhys  (iwesyn  Jones,  who  would  often  deliver 
a  capital  lecture,  and  at  the  close  sell  it  in  a  printed  form  to  hia 
congregation.  His  pamphlet  on  *  Courting  and  Marriage '  wa» 
an  excellent  one,  and  has  been  sold  by  the  thousand, 
1 1  is  evident  that  a  man  must  have  a  fair  opinion  of  himself 
to  venture  on  such  a  career,  as,  if  the  lecture  proved  worthless, 
or  was  badly  delivered,  the  sale  would  necessarily  be  a  very 
limited  one." 

The  quarterlies,  monthlies  and  weekly  magazines,  with  the 
newspapers,  constitute  the  source  whence  most  of  the  Welsh 
literature  is  disseminated,  and  many  of  these  are  very  well 
worthy  of  note.  There  are  two  quarterlies  issued  in  Wales,  the 
Seven  OomeVy  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Traeikodyddy  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  together  with  32 
periodical  magazines  and  62  newspapers.  The  latter  are  issued 
in  the  following  order: — 3  daily,  4  bi-weekly,  55  weekly;  and 
t  heir  political  bias  may  thus  be  classified : — Liberal,  or  Liberal 
(Jonservative,  34;  Conservative,  9;  Independent,  19.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  give  the  prices : — 38  are  Id.,  5  l^d.,  17  2d.,  1  3d., 
'J  3^d.,  and  1  4d.  each.  Previous  to  the  year  1800,  no  news- 
paper was  published  in  Wales.  From  1800  to  1810  three  made 
tlieir  appearance.  By  1860  these  had  increased  to  18,  and 
from  1878  to  the  present  the  increase  has  been  from  16  to  3!i 
periodicals,  and  from  50  newspapers,  in  1878,  to  60  at  the 
present  time.  The  Traeihodydd  is  a  journal  of  a  critical  and 
biographical  character,  edited  by  the  Bev.  0.  Thomas,  noticing 
with  tolerable  erudition  prominent  topics  of  either  religious  or 
general  interest,  and  such  as,  whether  founded  upon  the 
discoveries  of  Livingstone,  or  upon  some  feature  of  Methodism, 
are  generally  made  to  convey  a  healthful  moral. 

The  Beimiad  (critic)  is  now  suspended  for  a  time.  It  waa 
edited  by  J.  Bowen  Jones,  B.A.  lAke  its  brother  quarterly^  it 
did  good  service  to  mental  culture,  vwid  eo\£C<^x^  ^'K^wwai^ 
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with  English  publications  of  a  similar  class.  It  contained  articles 
from  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Independent  denomination, 
and  up  to  1881  was  in  circulation  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
criticising  fairly  the  leading  men  and  opinions  that  came  upon 
the  world's  stage.  Its  bias  was  Liberal  in  the  fullest  degree, 
and  in  many  respects  it  may  be  fitly  described  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  views  of  Mr.  Henry  Bichard,  M.P. — especially  his 
peace  principles,  and  as  having  supported  with  a  good  d^  of 
jx)wer  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Gladstone  and  Bright. 

In  some  of  the  last  numbers  issued  there  appeared  Stephen's 
masterly  "Essay  on  the  Mind."  Of  the  periodicals,  12  are 
weekly,  2  quarterly,  and  18  monthly  ;  and,  from  statistics 
obtained  by  the  Kev.  1).  Williams,  Llandynog,  it  would 
appear  that  10  of  the  weekly,  16  of  the  monthly,  and 
the  2  quarterlies  are  organs  of  Nonconformity.  Once  con- 
fipicuous,  but  now,  like  a  veteran,  lingering  on  the  stage 
where  he  had  shone,  is  tlie  Haul,  shorn  of  its  glory  since  the 
death  of  **  Brutus,"  whose  i)athos  and  personalities  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  of  Wales,  North  and  South.  Many 
yet  remember  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Havl  was  received, 
and  how  diligently  its  pages  were  examined  to  see  who  was  the 
unfortunate  worthy  who  was  trounced  that  month,  and  the 
delight  with  which  the  men  who  found  themselves  exempt  read 
of  others  put  into  the  literary  stocks.  One  leading  feature  about 
it  was  the  "  Conversations  of  the  Shepherd  on  the  Eppynt 
Hills,"  which  were  made  a  fine  vehicle  for  castigation  and 
•criticism ;  very  much  akin,  in  fact,  to  the  later  conversations  of 
Christopher  North  on  the  Scottish  hills,  wherein  Wilson  and 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  figured  so  ably.  But  everything  about 
**  Brutus  "  was  original  and  trenchant ;  and  when  he  died  a  gap 
was  made  that,  as  regards  his  own  special  peculiarities,  has  not 
been  filled.  Occasionally  one  gets,  like  an  echo,  some  reminder 
of  the  old  warrior's  tread  in  the  scathing  and  piquant  sallies  of 
such  men  as  Kilsby  Jones ;  but  the  sustained  assault  is  a  thing 
no  longer  knov^n.  Owen  sleeps,  and  so  doth  the  Haul,  until 
another  Arthurian  awaking. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  denominational  organs, 
■ejich  sect  having  its  representatives,  and  most  of  them  conducted 
with  ability.  It  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  acrimonious 
^controversies — the  notable  Baptist  "  Dadls,"  to  wit,  of  twenty 
years  ago,  and  others,  which  at  one  time  formed  a  leading 
feature — are  now  less  conspicuous,  for,  though  the  various  Dis- 
senting bodies  cling  as  tenaciously  as  ever  to  their  distinguishing 
points  of  doctrine,  there  is  a  tendency  to  treat  one  another 
with  more  liberality.  In  some  of  these  monthly  journals 
articles  on  general  literature  occasionally  appear,  but  rarely  is 
there  a  novel,  such  as  {ovTi\f\  «o  ^^^ntial  a  part  of  the  English 
monthly.     We  may  \t\sta\ic^^  \«\\LVio\i\.  yksV^csv^  ^^Nkcks^^sa  Om 
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Cf/lchffrawn,  edited  by  the  Kev.  Ed,  Matthews,  the  author 
of  that  humorous  work,  Shenk*/n  Peiihyddj  as  having  con- 
tributed much  to  the  political  enlightenment  of  Welsh  people, 
and  forming,  with  its  caustic  and  yet  humorous  articles,  a 
journal  of  no  mean  literary  merit.  One  feature  of  this  periodical,, 
and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  is  the  Nyth  y  Dryw,  or 
*•  Wren's  Nest,"  a  series  of  articles  by  the  editor. 

Magazines,  like  men,  come  ujK)n  the  stage  and  disappear;  like 
tliem,  exhibit  the  signs  of  old  age  and  decay.  What  a  power  ia 
the  land  was  the  Seren  Ooniei'  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when 
Joseph  Harris,  of  Swansea,  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Its 
youth  took  a  newspaper  form,  but  it  was  as  a  magazine 
that  it  attained  prominence,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years 
it  enjoyed  especial  favour  and  marked  influence.  Now  it  is  ta 
appear  again  as  a  quarterly,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  Eoberts. 
Another  old  magazine,  regarded  as  venerable  and  respectable, 
is  the  Ewigrawn  Wesleyaiddy  which  still  retains  a  fair  number 
of  readers,  though  the  interest  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  lessened 
by  a  great  number  of  vigorously  conducted  and  youthful 
competitors. 

In  connection  with  the  ]Methodist  body,  the  Welsh  periodicals 
now  and  then  discuss  scientific  subjects  with  tolerable 
intelligence,  but  it  is  for  their  series  of  biographical 
notices  that  they  are  really  valuable.  The  descriptive  writing 
is  generally  very  good ;  illustrative  anecdotes  are  introduced  with 
considerable  tact;  and  only  a  severe  critic,  holding  different 
i-eligious  or  political  views  from  the  subject  of  the  biography,^ 
would  hint  that  perhaps  the  colour  was  a  trifle  too  strong.  An 
English  reviewer  would,  of  course,  naturally  hold  that  the 
National  feeling  was  a  shade  too  intense.  Another  feature  of 
Welsh  periodical  literature  is  its  |K)litical  bias.  The  elements  of 
Liberalism  and  Nonconformity  pervade  more  or  less  strongly  the 
great  majority  of  these  publications  ;  but  the  Liberalism,  tinged, 
up  to  a  few  years  back,  with  a  decided  radical  colour,  is  of  late 
much  more  modified. 

Drysorfa  is  also  issued,  and  has  a  circulation  ranging  from 
.5,000  to  6,000  monthly.  Its  subjects  are  of  the  usual  character — 
missionary  efforts  in  India,  notices  of  the  anniversary  meetings, 
biographies  of  eminent  men,  extracts  of  sermons,  &c.  From 
the  same  source,  also,  comes  the  greatest  periodical  success  of 
the  day,  the  TrysorfaW  Plants  or  "  Children's  Treasury,"  which 
has  a  circulation  estimated  at  nearly  50,000  per  month.  The 
success  of  this  periodical  is  a  proof  that  literary  enterprise,  when 
liberally  conducted,  rarely  fails  of  an  adequate  reward.  It  is 
edited  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Levi,  favourably  known  by  his 
translation  of  Dick's  "  Christian  Philosopher,"  issued  a  few  years 
ago.  We  notice  the  little  magazine  especially,  as  it  wovv\ji 
appear  to  have  been  originally  projected^  audi  c»xfiftftL<i\i^\aa't.^ 
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for  the  benefit-  of  tlie  rising  genenition  than  as  a  })eciinu 
speculation.  \Vt^  hear  that  a  new  (jiiarterly  is  projected,  of 
international  character,  to  be  called  the  Leek.  An  excelle 
little  periodical  has  been  issued  lately,  entitled  Cenad  Heo 
or  "  Message  of  Peace.''  This  is  resdly  an  international  Sund 
School  book,  and  the  ^  texts,"  culled  from  the  best  authors,  gi 
to  men  of  humble  means  "  a  library  of  great  value." 

In  our  next  we  shall  deid  with  the  newspapers  of  Wales,  ai 
in  ensuing  numbers  of  the  Med  Dragon,  notice  the  un 
important  examples  of  Welsh  Literature. 

The  Editor 


GOSSIP  FROM  THE  WELSH  COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE    OF    WALES. 


Work  has  now  begun  in  earnest,  and  there  is  more  enthusiasm 
about  everything  in  College  than  we  have  seen  for  many  a  long 
term.  The  first  week  was  spent  mainly  in  welcoming  the  new 
students,  whose  number  this  year  is  imusually  large,  and  in 
giving  as  warm  a  welcome  to  the  students  who  have  represented 
this  College  so  worthily  at  the  London  examinations  held  during 
the  holidays.  We  may  say  that  this  College  is  as  well  repre- 
sented, to  say  the  least,  on  the  London  Honours  Lists  as  any 
college  in  the  kingdom.  Out  of  the  fourteen  who  obtained 
honours  in  English  literature,  three  were  from  here,  one  of 
them  first  in  the  first  class ;  so,  of  the  three  who  obtained  first 
class  honours  in  Chemistry,  the  first  was  one  of  our  men, 
securing  the  exhibition  also. 

"  Never,"  said  the  Principal  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Debating  Society,  "  never  did  I  meet  my  students  more  cheer- 
fully, and  with  a  stronger  wish  to  do  my  best  for  them,  than  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session."  And,  judging  from  the  earnest 
way  in  which  they  are  working,  this  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
professors  generally.  The  students  already  feel  the  truth  of  the 
Principal's  prediction  concerning  them — "  Success  depends  on 
you ;  the  professors  will  not  fail  you  in  ability,  and  they  will  not 
fail  you  in  hard  work."  The  late  London  Matriculation  Exami- 
nations have  been  rather  disastrous  for  us,  but  the  recent 
successes  have  to  a  great  measure  dispelled  the  scare  which 
previous  failures  had  caused ;  a  good  class  of  about  twenty 
.students  prepare  for  the  next  Matriculation  examination,  three 
or  four  for  the  Intermediate,  and  five,  at  least,  will  go  up  for 
their  final  B.A.  examination. 

Up  to  this  time  our  poverty  has  hampered  us  sadly,  but  this 
year  Grovemment  has  not  only  given  us  prestige  by  noticing  us, 
but  also,  what  is  more  immediately  necessary,  it  haa  ^^tslx» 
money.     Hardly  ever  were  the  grants  oi  \Xi^  Co\x»5s^>  ^a  ^xior- 
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Ii.<^hed  this  week,  so  gratifdng  to  the  students.  The  students  of 
>cience  were  glad  to  hear  that  next  term  they  were  to  have  an 
additional  lecturer  in  Biology  in  their  new  and  comniodioiis 
premises;  the  students  of  philosophy,  that  an  assistant  professor 
would  lecture  to  them  on  Moral  Philosophy  and  Mental  Science, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  final  London 
B.A« ;  the  students  generally,  that  a  number  of  new  Scholarships^ 
and  Exhibitions  are  to  be  offered.  Nor  is  the  library  foigotten  in 
the  day  of  prosperity ;  and  we  are  glad  to  understand  that  a  good 
number  of  new  books  are  to  be  added.  Of  all  the  rooms  in 
i'ollege  I  suppose  that  the  Library  is  the  one  around  which  the 
fondest  associations  of  the  old  students  cluster,  the  finest  room 
of  all,  looking  out  on  three  counties.  "  No  room  in  Wales,^  as 
one  said  proudly  in  the  late  Council  meeting,  ^^  can  command 
such  a  fine  view  as  this  one ;"  its  shelves  filled  with  a  fine 
collection  of  modem  books,  which,  if  not  so  numerous  as  in  the 
older  libraries,  have  been  selected  with  exquisite  taste.  But 
some  branches  are  far  better  provided  for  than  others;  the 
student  of  philosophy,  or  the  student  of  English  literature,  can 
generally  find  what  he  wants,  but  from  the  students  of  French, 
of  Italian,  of  Welsh  even,  the  complaints  are  many  and  loud. 
We  are  confident  that  the  study  of  the  literatures  of  these 
languages  wOl  now  be  as  amply  provided  for  in  the  library  as  it 
is  in  the  lecture  rooms,  and  that  we  shall  welcome  Diez  and 
Kenan,  and  the  various  continental  publications  bearing  on  the 
study  of  \\  elsh. 

Things  look  exceedingly  hopeful  here  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session ;  every  College  Club  is  prosperous,  ev-ery  class  as  if  full  of 
new  life.  We  were  told  by  the  Council  that  we  are  as  good  as 
on  a  year  of  trial,  and  with  the  staff  of  professors  that  we  have, 
with  successes  in  the  inmiediate  past,  we  look  confidently  to  the 
future  examinations ;  and  with  the  working  now  going  on,  the 
dream  of  man}  a  student  for  distinction  here  and  for  "  top 
honours  "  at  Ix>ndon  will  not  be  vain,  and  the  result  of  the  year 
of  trial  will  not  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  only  thing  that  can  cast  a  faint  gloom  over  us  at  present 
is  the  distant  prospect  of  separation  of  North  and  South  Wales 
htudents.  Young  men  of  Gwynedd  and  Powys,  of  Dyfed  and 
Gwent,  feel  it  painful  to  separate  after  once  coming  together. 
The  South  Wales  students  will  have  a  College  at  Cardiff  or 
Swansea ;  the  locality  of  the  North  Wales  College  is  doubtful. 
r.«ast  evening  this  last  question  was  the  one  discussed  in  the 
Debating  Society.  The  discussion  was  as  warm  as  in  outside 
circles,  the  speaking  extremely  animated,  and,  though  the 
speakers  on  the  two  sides  were  equal,  the  voting  was  greatly  in 
fovour  of  retaining  the  College  here.  Associations  have  clustered 
round  the  place  in  its  ten  years  of  struggles;   but,  however 
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regretfully,  we  must  bow  to  the  wishes  of  Wales,  though  we 
could  do  so  far  more  easily  if  the  selfish  local  feeling  which 
I^wis  Morris  pointed  to  the  other  day  here,  was  absent. 

0.  M.  E. 
U.C.W.,  Aberystwith,  Oct.  16,  1882. 

P.S. — ^We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  new  lecturer  in 
philosophy  will  be  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  at  present  assistant 
lecturer  to  Professor  Caird.  The  way  in  which  Mr.  Jones  won 
the  high  honours  obtained  by  him  in  Germany  and  Scotland, 
by  a  perseverance  that  overcame  the  greatest  difficulties,  can- 
not but  endear  him  to  every  student.  A  Welshman  himself,  he 
believes  that  the  Welsh  mind  is  eminently  fitted  for  philosophy, 
and  he  sacrifices  much  by  leaving  Scotland  in  order  to  make  an 
experiment  upon  a  class  of  W^elsh  students  at  Aberystwith  to 
test  his  theory.  How  the  experiment  proceeds  I  shall  tell  you 
again ;  but,  with  the  two  Professors  we  shall  have  in  moral 
philosophy,  this  ought  to  be  the  most  popular  study  here,  and 
who  knows  but  that  the  germs  of  a  Welsh  school  of  thought 
may  be  formed  here. 


EE 


OUR  -REb  DRAGmNS     at  WESTMINSTER 


By  A.  Pkxdragon. 

Ti*pre  is  a  i-"ii-p:..u«.«n-  I^mIv  of  members  of  the   Hous 
ComniMns,  wl»">  iijf  ^^■•-'  '-'xprus-ive  euphuism  of  Brother  Junat 
appear   to   liave   ••tiik   ro^t"   in   the  Palace  of  St.  Steph* 
These  devott'd  legi>laturs  are  the  tame  cats  of  the  House.   1 
are   never  absent    from   tlie   Iniilding.     They   purr   about 
chamber,  its  reading-room,  tea  room  and   lobbies.     ITiev 
imperturbable.     I)e>]iite  the  severest  humour  of  the  eleme 
these  adventurous  Solons  n;:iybe  relied  on  to  be  in  their  pla 
ITiey  are  invariably  the  first  to  anive,  and  are  usually  the 
to  leave.     They  are  Ixmnd  up  soul  and  body,  it  would  seem 
their   ^larliamentary   duties.       Xo    debate   is   too   dreary, 
technical,  or  t<^>o  ])rotracted  for  them.    They  vote  in  all  divisi< 
if  they  speak  in  but  few  debates.     They  are  ready  to  fetch  ; 
<-arry  for  Ministers  ;  they  may  be  relied  on  to  keep  a  house 
that  the  whips  may  dine,  or  go  to  the  theatre,  or  give  oi 
given  in  marriage.     Tliey  are  not  influential  as  legislators, 
impressive   as   debaters,   nor  bores   as   members.      Mr.    P< 
Kylands,  Sir  (ieorge  Balfour,  Mr.  Warton,  Sir  George  Campl: 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  Mr.  Ashm 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Alderman  I^iwrence  are  all  of  them  meml 
who  arrive  early  and  go  away  late.     Mr.  Peter  Ry lands  is  gi 
on  all  opening  days ;  I   have   frequently  wondered    how 
member  for  Buniley  contrives  to  do  it.     Does  he  sleep  on 
premises,  so  that  he  may  be  up  in  time  to  be  down  before  a 
one  else  ? 

"  Kach  change  of  maiiy-coloared  life  he  drew, 
Kxhaiuted  worldH,  and  then  imagined  new  ; 
Existence  Haw  him  Kpiini  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  time  Udrd  after  him  in  vain." 

But,  ecarly  and  perennial  as  i\Ir.  Kylands  may  certainly  cla 
to  be,  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Mr.  Henry  Bichard  run  him  very  do 
Tlie  member  for  Swansea,  like  the  member  for  Merth 
appeiirs  to  possess  the  quality  of  perpetual  sameness.  0 
•Session  after  another  ^they  come  up  smiling,"  to  oae 
euDhemism  of  the  P.R.    T^evc  ^^^^^taxloa  \%  ^^nce^ted  as 
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earnest  of  the  time ;  and  their  demeanour  favours  the  proverbial 
austerities  of  serious  legislation.  The  poet  must  have  had 
them  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  : — 

"  Was  there  a  tree  that  did  not  know 
The  love  betwixt  uh  two." 

Mr.  Dillwyn  seems  to  have  gotten  the  art  of  never  growing 
older  just  as  he  would  appear  to  have  fallen  upon  a  tailor  who 
manufactures  clothes  that  never  wear  out.  The  hon.  member 
is  to-day  just  what  he  was  when  we  first  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  him  into  our  Councils.  He  has  trod  the  division 
lobbies  a  thousand  times  in  the  same  pantaloons.  The  same  hat 
has  seen  him  safely  through  a  long  succession  of  different 
Parliaments.  He  has  "bearded  the  Sovereign "  upon  her  throne 
a.  score  of  times  in  the  same  coat. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  collars.  We 
have  a  correct  list  of  his  coats ;  and  the  marvellous  set  of  their 
antiquated  collars  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind.  But 
Mr.  Dillwyn  eschews  variety.  He  is  the  Old  Mortality  of 
Parliament,  and,  with  a  fine  disregard  for  the  foibles  of  the  age, 
he  has  one  coat,  and  sticks  to  it ;  fighting  successive  Conserva- 
tive Governments  in  it,  standing  against  the  growing  rapacity  of 
the  Crown  in  it ;  nmning  the  gamut  of  many  Committees  in  it. 
It  has  sustained  him  in  many  a  foray  made  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
passionate  lead  against  the  Constitution.  He  has  disestablished 
churches  in  it;  has  confiscated  other  people's  land  in  it;  has 
helped  Government  to  make  ¥rars  in  it,  and  to  "  eat  the  leek  " 
in  it.  What  mighty  events  have  welled  up  from  a  common  ink 
bottle.  We  all  know  that  changes  in  the  destiny  and  solidity  of 
an  empire  have  sometimes  been  concealed  under  a  single  coat ! 
Mr.  Dillwyn  is  all  he  professes  to  be.  He  does  not  dissemble. 
He  is  honest  of  purpose;  and  the  rudeness  of  his  exterior | is 
some  assurance  of  the  unaffected  discipline  of  his  mind.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  man  once  wore  soldier's  uniform, 
affected  a  sword,  and  was  a  beau  aahreur. 

I  allude  once  more  to  the  hon.  member  for  Swansea  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Merthyr,  inasmuch  as  to  these  gentlemen 
belongs  the  honour  of  pioneering  the  Welsh  Brigade  into  the 
House  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  Legislature  for  the  Autumn 
Sitting.  Indeed,  whatever  angry  or  dissatisfied  constituents 
may  say  of  their  representatives,  they  cannot,  at  least,  charge 
them  with  neglect  of  duty,  Froissart  has  said  that  we 
Englishmen  ^^  take  our  pleasures  sadly."  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Welsh  members  are  gloomily  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of 
their  responsibilities.  They  come  early,  and  sit  out  the  most 
wearisome  debates;  may  be  relied  on  to  prevent  "counts," 
should  the  Government  whips  desire  it ;  and  if,  after  the  House 
is  "  up,"  a  member  is  observed  lingering  where  all  ^W.  Va^^ 
fled — in  the  library  or  in  the  smoke-xooia — ^^o\3l  xasw^  ^^s^^^.^ 
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upon  it  he  is  a  Welsh  member.  London  in  November  is  not 
the  most  pleasant  experience  in  life ;  and  even  the  Welsh 
members  might  have  been  pardoned  had  they  hesitated  to  quit 
the  keen,  health-giving  breezes  of  their  own  delicious  hills  and 
vales  for  the  smoke  and  fogs  and  leaden  skies  of  the  dismallest 
winter  city  in  Europe. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  devoted  patriots  were  the 
earliest  to  arrive  in  to^vn,  and  the  first  to  report  their  presence 
to  the  whips  of  the  leader  under  whose  banners  they  serve. 
On  the  m'ght  of  the  divisiop  on  Mr.  Gibson's   amendment 
providing  cldture  by  proportionate  majorities,  I  was  unable  to 
discover  more  than  one  or  two  absentees  from  the  Principality. 
Lord  Emlyn,  Lord  Hinchingbrook,  and   Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wjnan  were  prominent  by  their  presence  upon  the  Conservative 
benches.     Scattered  up  and  down  the  Ministerial  benches,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  already  men- 
tioned, there  might  be  seen  Sir  Henry  Hussey  Vivian,  Sir  John 
Jones  Jenkins,  Mr.   Stuart    Rendel,  Mr.    Pugh    Pugh,    Mr. 
Hanbury  Tracey,  the  three  Davieses—Davies  of  Cardigan,  Davies 
of  Anglesea,  and  Davies  of  Pembrokeshire — Mr.  Charles  Herbert 
James,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  Sir  R.  A.   Cunliffe,  Mr.  Morgan 
Lloyd,  Sir  R.   Green   Price,  Mr.   S.  C.  E.  Williams,  Mr.  S. 
Holland,  Mr.  H.  G.  Allen,  Mr.  G.  H.  Carbutt,  Mr.  Cyril  Flower, 
Mr.   WiUiam  FuUer  Maitland,  Mr.  W.   R.  Powell,  Mr.   W. 
Rathbone,  and  Mr.  John  Allan  Rolls.    These  gentlemen  voted 
with  strict  party  fidelity.     They  did  not  "  rat,"  any  of  them, 
mainly,  of  course,  because  Welsh  members  never  desert  their 
ship.     It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  division  on  the  motion  to 
present  the  "  Thanks  of  the  House  to  Our  Brave  Army  in  Egypt,'* 
Mr.  Henry  Richard  followed  Sir  Wilfirid  Lawson  and  the  other 
representatives  of  the  anti-military  party  into  the  lobby  against 
( fovemment.    But  this  was  not  a  Cabinet  question,  or  even  a 
matter  about  the  result  of  which  there  was  even  a  moment's 
doubt.     Mr.  Richard  voted  according  to  the  platform  on  which 
he  stands,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  designated  a  political 
rodent. 

There  is  an  ancient  court  tradition  that  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong ;  equally  so,  a  Prime  Minister  may  without  reproach  turn 
his  back  upon  himself.  I  know  that  imtil  Mr.  Gladstone 
;vrtfully  proved  how  he  might  now  insist  upon  closure  by  bare 
majority,  notwithstanding  his  proposition  of  a  few  months 
previously  in  the  direction  of  closure  by  proportionate  majority, 
the  Welsh  Radical  members  were  in  sore  trouble  of  heart  and 
conscience.  Several  of  them,  taking  a  hint  from  high  quarters, 
had  declared  against  closure  by  bare  majority,  and  three  whom  I 
might  mention  had  even  joined  that  small  revolutionary  band 
which  demanded  cloaute  by  liot  \^^^  Ibaa  two  to  one.  Mr. 
Gladstoney  however,  cut  ttie  Oot^Vwi  VtlcA..   ^>wi  ^  ^tss^^^^aI^ 
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at  liberty  to  change  his  mind  as  the  Prime  ]VIinister  ?  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Ministerialists  that  a  great  party  fight  would 
take  place  on  this  issue,  and  that,  unless  the  faithful  stood 
by  their  ancient  chief,  defeat  might  overtake  the  Govern- 
ment. The  argument  was  irresistible ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
method  of  meeting  accusations  of  breach  of  faith  to 
the  front  Opposition  Bench  was  happily  and  completely 
successful.  It  afforded  an  easy  means  of  escape.  Many  things 
had  happened  since  Mr.  Gladstone  and  ISIr.  Gibson  held  pour- 
parlm'8  upon  a  two  to  one  closure.  The  conditions  on  which 
the  Prime  Minister  would  have  sanctioned  a  modification  of  his 
first  rule  of  procedure  were  not  realised,  owing  to  the  machinations 
of  the  wicked  Tories.  So  he  "  resiled  "  from  his  offer,  as  the 
Scotch  jurists  express  it,  and  determined  to  stand  boldly  by  his 
*'  g^g  "  without  checks.  I  mention  this  political  reminiscence 
of  the  month  not  at  all  in  a  party  sense.  I  am  sure  the  Welsh 
Liberals  have  voted  for  the  best — according  to  their  lights; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  enjoy  in  contemplation  the  simny 
radiance,  lightness  of  heart,  and  buoyancy  of  st«p  which  now 
marks  their  every  expression,  word  and  gesture.  Saith  the 
old  saw : — 

*'  'Ti«  a  very  good  world  we  live  in. 

To  lend  or  to  spend  or  to  give  in  ; 
But  to  beg  or  to  borrow,  or  get  a  man's  own, 
Tis  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known." 

The  epigrammatic  assertion,  adopted  and  promulgated  by 
that  keen  judge  of  men,  Lord  Lytton,  is  only  too  true.  This 
world  of  lights  and  shadows  is  the  very  reverse  of  consistent, 
and  is  repeatedly  a  witness  to  the  dissolution  of  some  ancient 
institution. 

The  strange  eventful  drama  was  brought  to  a  close  at  one 
o'clock  this  morning,  in  presence  of  the  largest  assemblage 
of  the  Conscript  Fathers  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons. 

According  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  "our  liberties  were 
legislated  away  "  at  that  hour.  The  scene  was  very  remarkable ; 
so  remarkable — especially  the  long-sustained  pipe  of  triumph 
in  which  the  Ministerialists  demonstrated  their  emotion — ^that 
even  the  taciturn  Indian  warriors  who  sat  in  the  Distinguished 
Strangers'  Gallery  were  astonished  out  of  their  proverbial 
composure.  Of  course  the  Welsh  members  voted  in  the  division, 
and  the  Liberal  side  of  the  Welsh  contingent  no  doubt  went 
their  way  rejoicing  at  having,  as  Mr.  O'Donnell  phrased  it, 
turned  the  Speaker,  who  was  once  the  minion  of  the  monarch, 
into  the  fugleman  of  the  majority. 

Hoitae  of  Commons^  Nov.  lUA,  1882. 
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Vice- Versa  ;  or,  A  Lesson  to  Fathers,  is  a  bright,  rattling, 
one  volume  story  by  Mr.  F.  Anstey,  which  has  had  a  most  extra- 
ordinary run  of  popularity,  the  last  being  the  eleventh  edition 
of  a  thousand  copies  each.  By  means  of  a  Graruda,  or  wishing 
stone,  Mr.  Paul  Bultitude,  of  ^lincing  Lane,  merchant,  suddenly 
finds  that  he  has  changed  places,  as  far  as  outward  form  and 
appearance  go,  with  his  own  son,  who  was  just  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  school  at  Eodwell  Regis.  With  the  aid  of  the  same 
deu8  ex  rridchind  the  son  changes  place  with  the  father.  Each, 
however,  retains  his  own  inward  nature  and  consciousness 
unimpaired,  a  circumstance  which  gets  the  father  into  untold 
trouble  at  school,  and  makes  the  son  outrun  the  constable  in 
the  management  of  bis  father's  house  and  business  establishment 
at  home.  Ultimately  the  old  man,  after  an  exciting  escape 
from  the  precincts  of  Eodwell  Regis,  obtains  possession  of  the 
fatal  Garuda,  which  his  scapegrace,  Dick,  had  fortunately  lost ; 
and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  younger  child,  is  "  wished  '^ 
back  again  to  his  normal  self,  a  similar  change  being  simul- 
taneously effected  in  the  son.  The  tale,  if  we  overlook  the  wild 
improbability  of  the  plot,  has  been  artistically  worked  out,  and 
is  told  with  bright,  genuine,  hearty  humour,  there  being  from 
beginning  to  end  not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  book.  It  con- 
tains two  or  three  trifling  slips  of  syntax,  which  the  author  will 
probably  see  and  correct  when  the  excitement  of  rushing  it 
through  the  libraries  has  subsided. 

A  duller  novel,  or  a  much  worse  written,  than  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope's  "  Strictly  Tied  Up"  I  don't  remember 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  read.  The  author,  in  a  post- 
script, takes  occasion  to  tell  us,  among  a  number  of  other  utterly 
unimportant  things,  that  the  work  has  been  charged  with 
cynicism.  For  my  own  jxirt,  I  should  never  have  ventured  on 
so  sweeping  a  charge,  because  of  the  few  weak  attempts  in  that 
direction  which  the  book  displays.  The  anirmva  (I  do  not  use 
the  word  offensively)  may  be  present,  but  the  ability  to  give 
etkct  to  it  is  deploramy  \vtvi[iUw%.  T\v^  sin  of  cynicism  is  one 
altogether  above  the  Teac\A  ot  otAvqsslt^  ^jrtW^t^  Vq  wcKosSl^^nd 
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certainly  miles  above  the  present  author,  much  as  he  may  hanker 
after  it.     In  the  first  sentence  of  the  book — I  omit  the  preface, 
jis  a  matter  which,  however  creditable  it  may  be  to  the  author's 
heart,  is  not  equally  so  to  his  head,  or  in  any  way  relevant  to 
the  interest  of  the  book — it  is  said  that  Delicia,  Countess  of 
Foulisville,  yawned.     After  which   transcendentally   imi)ortant 
announcement  we  are  treated  to  a  number  of  equally  important 
.speculations  as  to  why  she  yawned.     "  The  average  superficial 
man,"  saith  our  author,  "  might  excusably  have  inferred  that 
weariness  had  grown  upon  that  lady  from  her  lord's  own  house 
standing  in  that  street,  of  all  streets  the  most  solemn,  dull,  and 
ugly,  without  life,  without  character,  without  mission — Eaton 
Place."     Now,  the  average  superficial  man  would,  I  think,  have 
(lone  nothing  of  the  sort ;  for,  first  of  all,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  entered  his  head  how  weariness  could  have  grown  upon 
anybody  from  a  house  standing  anywhere,  and  particularly  when 
the  person  whom  it  had  grown  upon  was  in  the  house  itself  at 
the  time.     If  she  had  been  outside,  the  weariness  would  have 
»stood  a  better  chance ;  although,  of  course,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  it  grew  upon  her  from  the  servants'  kitchen  or  other  room  in 
the  basement,  and  overshadowed  her  as  she  lay  yawning,  as  did 
the  gourd  of  the  prophet  Jonah.      How  such  an  inference  as 
that  referred  to  was  to  be  made  by  the  average  superficial  man, 
who  knew  nothing  of  Eaton  Place  or  the  Countess  Foulisville 
thither,  until  the  author  had  enlightened  him  on  the  subject  is, 
utterly  beyond  my  and  probably  most  people's  power  to  divine. 
This  is  only  one  specimen  out  of  a  score  of  such  "  lax  slip-slop," 
as  Thackeray  would  have  called  it,  that  I  might  have  picked 
out  of  the  book,  of  which  I  may  mention  that  the  tone  is  in 
parts  materially  damaged  by  the  side  light  thrown  upon  the 
foibles  of  some  society  people.     Of  this  strong  evidence  is  borne 
in  the  second  chapter,  headed  "  MaiTied  in  Dublin,"  and  which, 
with  singular  appropriateness,  contains  no  account  of  a  marriage 
at  all,  but  merely  of  some  scandalous  ante-nuptial  details,  and 
leaves  the  worthy  Lord  Foulisville — or  it  may  be  his  father-in- 
law  elect,  for  the  book  is  by  no  means  clear  on  the  point — "  the 
affianced  husband  of  the  orphan  of  a  provision  merchant  in  a 
southern  country   town."     It  may  be  asked  why  it  is  I  have 
noticed  such  a  novel  ?  Life  is  so  short,  and  books  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  is  well  not  only  to  commend  the  thing  which  should,  but 
to  mark  that  which  should  not,  be  read  by  those  who  care  for  no 
more  than  the  cream  of  the  circulating  library.     And  the  way 
to  attain  that  object  is  not  to  lieed  the,  to  use  a  Hogarthian 
phrase,  "  inundation  of  folly  and  puff  "  which  comes  to  them 
from  the  Metropolitan  journals,  literary  and  other.     This  very 
often  succeeds  in  sending  a  work  through  two  or  three  editions,    • 
and  the  country  public,  taking  that  fact  as  their  guide,  conclude 
at  once  that  a  book  which  has  had  such  a  ymtl  \om&V  ^\  T^^b^^'^K!^?^ 
be  a  good  one.     Nothing  can  he  luoxe  v\fcV\va\\^  \  ^'^\-V<3^^  \52fc\sfc 
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;ible  fro!n  ::::>;  •:    r:-:r.  -y  niv:  r.^  .  f  the?e  **  Xotes,"  conclurivflv 
lo  show. 

A  Kv'<  wV-.v':.  :.i5  '.  :.\    %-   .■  vrrrater  run    than  the  former  is 
-Johi;    Ivjr'.crii!.:."'     T  -    ..:::.■  t.    Mr.   J.    Henry    iShorthous*-. 
de*orilv>  i:  a>  ;i::  a"-t:.-  •  :.:  a  -p^oies  of  literature    which  ha< 
not   hitherto  l.;v:  jv.>::c-  :■  r.r  :.•  ^-—  Philosophical   Koniance  to 
wit.     It  :>  oi>.*   .!  :":..  >r.   Lorn  i  rhixi^s,  a  book  with  a  purpose. 
The  author  ha*  >i\:  .:^wy:  dr'.::vnit»l\-,  and  of  intention  afon> 
thought,  to  ov-^r.v.v.ir.i  f  r  i>   :i   sugar-coated   wrajiping  for  a 
philosv^^hioal  pill.     The  re-v/.-  :>  as  disagreeable   as    an\'thiri? 
that  vvuld  have   K>^n  p  a?- r.ably  expected.       The  philosophy 
itself  i>  Si>  very  r^Li:  --.vA  -a-vles-  that  the  stomach  must  be  verv 
weak,  indeed,  th.i:  w.  v.'..:  ki  k  :."  i:  had  the  coating  never  been 
thought    of.     It    is    th'    sv.c^.r   "rha^    is   objectionable.      ^^John 
Inglesant,"  wh.^<e  ••  T/.tn.-irs  "  ..rr  a  chronicle  of  small  beer  all 
thn.»uglu  is  a  stupid  cr-^<   ■* : -vven  Hamlet,  Don  Quixote  and 
the  ]KH»t  Cowjvr.     H-  \va<  ;.:taohed  to  the  court    of  the' first 
i'haries,  to  which  he  wa-  :i;rr  diKwl  by  a  Jesuit,  P'ather  St.  Clart\ 
who  seems  to  have  hcvii  ir.yl-rrir d  entirely  from  the   lav  ligurr," 
Robert    Parsons,   of    Rilli-^!,    d^s^rilvd    by    DTsraeli*  in    lji> 
••Ameniiit'S  of  l.itonitun.'."      Hefore  this  worthy   got    hold  if 
him,  *•  Johnny."  as  t}>^  auth-r  freijuently  calls  his    hero,  had 
been  passed  tlmnigh  tl>*  haud<  of  a  Platonist  of  the  old  schi»oL 
of  an  Aristotelian  of  the  new.  and  of  other  men,  of  every  kind  of 
schoi^l.  and  of  n«»  sch*H>l  at    all.     Never,  at  the  best    of  times, 
a  particularly  strong-headed  youth,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  ai 
that  all  this  niixtnre.  with.  >•  :v.ethingof  Hobbes,  of  Molinos.  and 
of  gooilness  knows  how  many  m-^re  of  the  doctrinairps  superaddeih 
should  have  completely  addled  the  little  brains  that  were  borii 
with  him.     He  goes  through  the  world  seeing  ghosts,  coming' 
into  contact  with  corpses  and  j'rofessional  assassins,   i>roducer< 
of  corpses,  and  makes  friend-  with  people  for  no  other   reason 
in  the  world,  that  I  can  find  out,  than  that  of  having  them  bxirie«i 
before  there  was  any  chance  of  their  meeting  again.     If  then* 
is  one  chapter  in  the  book  of  worse  taste  than  another,  it  i** 
the  ninth  of  the  second  volume,  the  "situation"  depicted   in 
which,  I  had  thought,  was  one  of  those  things  that  had  happily 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  the  novels  of  the  Georgian  period. 
For  what  good  purjxjsc  J(»hn  Inglesant  lived,  or  his  memoirs 
were  written,  is  a  thing  which  some  scholiast  of  the  dim  future 
may  be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  to  us;  that  is,  of  course,  sufi- 
[losing  the  book  should  live  so  long.     It  is  impossible  that  a 
mere  contemporary,  speaking  his  honest  mind  on  the  subject, 
can  hope  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  so  dark  and  mysterious  a 
problem.    I  must  say,  though,  the  author  has  a  style  which  is 
not  without  its  charm,  and  which  would  be  much  improved  if  he 
took  the  pains  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  tone  down  his  glaring  tautology. 
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The  Squire,  and  Education  for  Girls  in  Wales,  are  neither 
of  them  library  books,  but  they  have  been  sent  me  for  notice, 
one  by  the  editor  and  the  other  by  the  authoress,  and  a  "  note" 
shall  be  accordingly  given  them.  The  first  named  is  an  excellent 
monthly  publication,  conducted  by  Mr.  Morgan  Evans,  full  and 
well  wiatten  articles,  that  are  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
large  circle  of  country  gentlemen  to  whom  the  Magazine  more 
directly  apjDcals.  The  other  is  a  pamphlet  by  a  warm-hearted 
Welshwoman,  Mrs.  Frances  Elizabeth  Hoggan,  M.D.,  whose 
sjrmpathies  in  behalf  of  \A'elsh  education  are  well  known.  The 
present  work  embodies  in  a  collected  form  all  that  is  most 
important  in  whatever  the  able  lady,  its  authoress,  may  have 
hitherto  written  or  spoken  on  the  subject. 

Tro:  UNrv'ERSiTY  CoLLECiK  Magazine  is  an  Aberystwith  publi- 
cation, got  up  by  the  principal,  professors,  and  students  at  the 
College.  The  November  part  begins  a  fifth  volume.  There  is 
a  good  selection  of  articles,  some  of  them  of  more  than  Collegiate 
interest. 


.'--J T 


draconigenj:. 


In  reference  to  our  recently  pubUshed  memoir  of  the  late 
Judge  Falconer,  we  have  received  a  communication  from  C.  T, 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Bryn  Newydd,  Swansea,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
states  : — "  The  first  volmne  of  *  The  Penny  Cyclopaxiia  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diflfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge '  was  completed 
in  November,  1833,  and  contains  the  names  of  the  committee 
existing  at  that  time.  Among  them  appeai*s  the  name  of 
Thomas  Falconer,  who  honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  won  in 
a  very  simple  way  in  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
(iaol  in  Swansea — (see  'Franchise  Gaols,'  fol.  48,  in  Mr. 
Falconer's  *  List  of  County  Court  Judges.')  Among  other 
names  of  distinguished  men  not  mentioned  by  you,  in  your 
interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Falconer,  as  acting  with  him  on  the 
committee,   appears    that   of  John    Wrottesley,    Esq.,    IM.A.^ 

F.K.A.S.,  who  soon  afterwards  appears  as  the  Hon.  John , 

then  the  Eight  Hon.  John ;  and  in  1841  (see  Vol.  XX. 

of  the  P.C),  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley,  not  Wrothesley — 
as  Earl  Powis  would  have  it.  Lord  Sufiield  rdso,  in  1833,  appears 
as  a  Member  of  the  *  Local  Committee,'  representing  Norwich, 
but  disappears  after  the  third  volume  was  published.  The  late 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  (C.  Thirlwall)  was  also  in  1833  on  the  Local 
C^ommittee  for  Cambridge.  I  cannot  discover  that  Lord  Aber- 
oromby  was  a  member."  Earl  Powis  also  writes  : — "  For  Wrot- 
hesley read  Wrottesley,  as  might  be  seen  by  reference  to  any 
P^^erage." 

•  « 

"  Thanks  to  Emeritus  Professor  Blackie,"  says  the  Academy^ 
"  the  chair  of  Celtic  in  Edinburgh  University  is  now  definitely 
constituted.  The  total  endowment' amounts  to  £14,000,  which 
will  provide  an  annual  income  of  about  £580. 

The  Ailience^tvi  advertises  a  "  new  and  cheaper  edition,"  in 
tlu-ee  volumes,  with  portrait,  price  5s.  each  volume,  of  the  com* 
l>lete  poetical  works  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 
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The  following  information  has  been  received  in  response  to  a 
(juery  from  Air.  Astle,  Cardiff,  as  to  a  volume  of  MS.  sermons  in 
his  possession.  Mr.  Edward  Solly  writes  : — "  John  Gumbledon, 
u  Hampshire  man,  bom  about  1598,  entered  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxon,  in  1616  ;  chaplain  to  Eobert  Earl  of  T^eicester  and  Rector 
of  Coytie,  in  Glamorganshire.  Anthony  ii  Wood  gi\yB8  a  list 
of  his  published  sermons,  and  states  that  he  died  in  1657,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  at  Coytie,  leaving  several  MSS.  fit  for 
the  press,  which,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  published.  The 
dates  of  his  degrees  are,  B.A.  November  20th,  1621,  and  B.D. 
May  2nd,  1632.  He  was  preacher  at  Iiongworth,  in  Berkshire, 
for  several  years.  A  passage  in  Wood,  Bliss,  Athen.,  Oxon — 
runs  :  "  John  Gumbledon,  Die  Satume,  29  die  November  [1645]. 
( )rdered,  that  Sir  Nath.  Brent  shall  institute  John  Gumbledon 
to  the  Rectory  or  Parsonage  of  Coytie,  alias  Coed-tie,  in  the 
County  of  Glamorgan,  and  Diocese  of  J^landaflf,  together 
with  the  Chapel  of  Noulton,  alias  Ould  Castle ;  the  said  Mr. 
( hunbledon  being  presented  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Leycester.' " — Journals  of  the  Hmtae  of  Lo^^ds. 

A  writer  (J.  Ingle  Dredge)  in  Notes  and  Quei'ies  for  Nov. 
11th,  points  out  that  the  author's  name  is  Gumbleden,  not 
( fumbledon,  and  the  "  Three  Sermons  preached  in  Several  Places,'* 
1626,  4to,  by  him,  are  dedicated  to  "  Master  Doctor  Fell,"  of 
( Ihristchurch,  Oxford,  from  the  author's  study  in  Longworth, 
Berks.  To  the  dedicatee  he  acknowledges  his  entrance  into  and 
progress  in  the  ministry ;  so  that  here  at  least  was  one  who 
did  love  the  famous  Dr.  Fell,  and  who  could  give  a  "  reason  " 
for  it,  too. 


# 


Speaking  of  Notes  and  Quei^es,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  is 
there  a  more  enthusiastic,  persistent  contributor  to  that  treasmy 
of  ancient  learning  than  "  F.  C.  Birkbeck  Terry,  Cardiff,"  who, 
in  the  very  issue  we  have  just  mentionerl,  has  a  whole  column 
to  himself,  of  which  a  separate  paragraph  refers  to  the  word 
••  rodney,"  defined  by  a  constable  at  the  Cardiff  police  coiurt, 
recently,  as  "  a  man  who  works  one  day  and  is  idle  six  months, 
:md  yet  lives." 


«  * 

* 


With  the  Welsh  people,  we  may  add,  "  rodney  "  has  always 
been  collocjuially  applied  to  a  lazy  individual  of  a  mongrel  breed 
between  a  tramp  and  a  loafer. 


A  dramatic  poem  which  Tiongfellow  left  ready  for  publicatiotL 
will  appear  in  an  early  nimiber  of  the  Atla^ulVc  Mo^\WvV^i» 
subject  is  "3fichael  Angelo." 
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It  is  a.rtr>ni;>hing  how  one  thing  leads  on  to  another ;  but  the 
mention  of  Mr.  Terry  just  now  reminds  ns  that  Mr.  £.  J.  NeweU, 
MA,,  second  master  of  Cardiflf  College,  firom  whom  we  have  a 
jxjetical  contribation  this  month,  has  issned  a  volume,  ^  Th»* 
horrow  of  Simona,  and  other  lyrical  verses,"  of  which  thf 
publishers  are  Messrii.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co. 


LITEKAKY  AND  ABT  NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH,  &l\ 

Mr.  Browning  has  finished  enough  fresh  minor  poems  to  fom  a 
tiiin  volume  like  the  two  last  that  he  has  published,  but  it  i^ 
probable  that  he  will  keep  them  back  till  he  has  oom|deted  a 
longer  poem  to  come  out  with  them. 

Considerable  consternation  reigns  in  the  English  literary' 
world  at  the  purchase  of  the  Hainilton  MSS.  by  Dr.  lappman, 
the  curator  of  the  Fine  Art  Museimi  at  Berlin.  Mr.  Buskin  hail 
appealed  to  the  public  for  funds  to  enable  him  to  acquire  several 
of  them  for  the  St.  George's  Museum  at  Walkley,  Sheffield,  and 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  the  two  Barons  Bothschild  had  em- 
jiowered  their  agents  to  bid  for  only  a  few  of  them  a  larger  sum 
than  that  for  which  the  Prussian  Government  has  secured 
the  lot.  The  most  valuable  in  the  collection,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  are  a  Dante  with  minatures  by  Sandro  BotticelU 
and  the  Missala  Medici.  According  to  Sir  George  Bowyer,  they 
also  included  a  number  of  state  papers  relating  to  the  history  of 
England  and  Scotland  between  1632  and  1585,  which  were 
more  valuable  still.  The  MSS.  were  packed  in  eighteen  chests, 
weighed  forty  hundred-weight,  and  were  sold  to  the  Prussian 
Government  for  £14,000. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Marks  has  just  painted  a  Masonic  portrait  of  Sir 
John  Moncton,  of  which  the  Maiming  Post  speaks  in  very  com- 
plimentary  terms. 

Professor  Palmer,  who,  with  Captain  Gill  and  Lieutenant 
Oharrington,  was  murdered  by  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and 
plundered  of  £3,000  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted  by 
the  British  Government  to  buy  mules  for  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  was  engaged,  just  before  he  left  England,  in  a  final 
revision  of  Henry  Martin's  Persian  New  Testament.  He  had 
sp(»nt  six  months  in  comparing  the  translation  with  the  Greek, 
and  fitting  it  exactly  to  the  Persian  idiom. 

The  English  National  Anthem  has  been  translated  into  six- 
teen Hindustan  dialects,  with  a  view  to  its  circulation  in  India, 
and  a  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion 
House,  where  a  subscription  list  was  opened.  It  is  stated  that 
a  sum  of  i;23,000  will  be  required  before  a  good  general  start  can 
l>e  made. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  written  the  Secretary  of 
the  Lord's  Day  Best  Association,  expressing  an  opinion  that. 
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under  proper  safe  guards,  reading  rooms  in  country  parishes 
might  be  opened  on  Sunday  without  sin  or  mischief. 

The  Japan  Mail  records  "  with  sincere  sorrow  "  the  death  of 
Ninagawa  Noritane,  a  well-known  Japanese  antiquary,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  '*  the  greatest  authority  of  his  time  upon 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  Keramic  arts  in  Japan,"  and  the 
authorof  a  work  on  this  subject  entitled  "Kwanko  Dsu-Setsu," 
which  is  described  as  "  an  imperishable  monument  of  industry 
and  research." 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London 
Society,  on  the  "  Senses  of  Bees,"  made  comparisons  between 
that  insect  and  the  wasp,  in  which  the  palm  for  industry  and 
intelligence  was  unmistakeably  accorded  the  latter. 

Mrs.  Langtry  lost  by  the  fire  in  Abbey's  Theatre,  New  York, 
her  Rosalind's  spear.  Oscar  the  utter,  who  had  called  upon 
her  while  the  conflagration  was  raging,  remarked,  "  It  is  a 
beautiful  fire." 

The  Americans  are  «  going  it "  in  Uterature,  as  in  everything 
else.  Their  Magazine  writers  appear  to  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society  of  the  most  pronounced  type. 
Thus  the  Century^  in  a  recent  issue,  spoke  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  as 
though  he  were  the  greatest  man  since  Adam — as  a  novelist  we 
mean.  Then  Mr.  Howells,  in  the  November  part  of  the  same 
magazine,  does  a  similar  good  turn  for  Mr.  Henry  James,  junr^ 
To  cap  all,  Mr.  C.  D.  Warner  has  just  assured  us  that  Diskens 
and  Thackeray  are  played  out ;  that,  as  an  artist,  neither  is  to 
lie  compared  to  James  or  Howells;  and  that  the  English  in  which 
they  wrote  is  but  a  mere  dialect  compared  with  the  fuller 
tongue  in  use  in  America.  The  force  of  flattery  and  impudence 
cannot,  surely,  further  go. 

Mr.  Lascelles  Carr  was  recently  presented  with  his  portrait 
at  a  dinner  given  in  his  Ijonour  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Cariiiflf,  by 
the  eniployis  of  the  Western  Mail  newspaper,  of  which  he  is 
editor  and  part  proprietor.  The  picture,  an  exceedingly 
creditable  work  of  art,  is  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  W.  Gillies 
Cf  air,  Merthjnr,  a  Royal  Academy  student  and  medallist.  It  has 
lieen  exhibited  in  the  window  of  Messrs.  Daniel  Lewis  and  Son, 
the  well-known  firm  of  Cardiff  cabinet  makers,  where  it  has 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice. 

While  on  the  subject  of  portraits,  let  us  also  refer  to  the  one 
by  Mr.  W.  Ouless,  R.A.,  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  on  view  at  the  CardifiF  Town  Hall.  This 
splendid  production,  for  which  a  sum  of  £500  has  been  paid, 
was  announced  to  be  presented  to  the  venerable  prelate  at  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  held  on  the  30th  November,  and. 
presided  over  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  artists,  Messrs.  Ouless  and  Gair,  were  students 
at  the  Academy  together,  only  the  former  ?raa  cotl^v^kto^^^  ^^ 
elder. 
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Kh'jM  HkiU..  'J'iir.Kr:  A>:»  K\KRY\\HEKh-— The  lare  Duk 
Hut  laud  w.is  ;;iipi:»;'i  t"  by  :Lr  Vicar  «.«f  a  .'jniall  luiri^-h  i 
contribution  f-r  an  "i-gan.  The  l>uke  lunied  it  ovtr  ii] 
inind  ^we  dun'r  !nf-:iii  the  organ  ;•  and  wondered  to  himself  i 
<-hurc'h  in  111-  •li-tiirt  inuld  require  an  organ.  At  la<t,  sett 
th<*  niatt*-r  *ati»f:ii-Turily  to  hinisrlf,  he  wrote  to  the  A'ica: 
*•  Sir,  I  lj;ipj>''U  to  know  your  church,  and,  from  its  siz 
.should  s-iv  thai  n  fiddh*  and  a  flute  would  lit  it  better.  Kuch 
is  r-h^-rjuc-  -Faithfully  yours,  KfTLAND." 

It  is  not  tlif  iiidnlent  or  easily  wurked  man  that  has 
nr^c<^ssarv  amount  of  leisure  for  the  attainment  of  some  desir 
local  or  general   nhjoct.     It  is  rather  the  busy  man,  who, 
the  careful  husbanding  of  fnictions  of  time  which  other 
thoughtful  pcf»j)lc  would  waste*,  can  and  does  achieve  ino 
]i:trably  great  and  viduable  results. 

A  SLKiiiT  AIiMiXPKRSTAXDiNu. — Cabman:  I  want  a  paii 
d<»gKkin  gloves.    Shopman:  What  number?    Cabman:  Xo.  1 

We  hear  of  uicii  .mowing  wild  oats,  but  who  ever  heard  < 
wom<'iu  sewing  anything  but  tares? 

Jt  is  now  claimed  that  the  first  time  the  expression  **  Eurelt 
w?is  used  was  whrn  Socrates  sat  down  on  a  tack  for  which 
had  been  looking. 
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What  is  the  diftcrence  between  a  bee  and  a  donkey?     On 
gets  all  the  honey,  the  other  all  the  whacks. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  water  coming  into  your 
house  ?     Don't  pay  your  water  rates. 

The  average  weight  of  tlje  brain  of  a  living  man  is  3^  pounds, 
of  a  woman  2  jx)unds  1 1  ounces. 

The  following  answer  to  a  question  in  a  paper  on  English 
History  deserves  record : — Question :  State  all  you  know  of  the 
i'lu-few.  Answer:  The  Curfew  is  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, surnamed  Rufus,  because  it  had  red  hair. 

The  worst  case  of  selfishness  on  record  is  that  of  a  youth  who 
complained  because  his  mother  put  a  larger  mustard  plaister  on 
his  younger  brother  than  she  did  on  him. 

A  very  weak  tenor  in  Dublin,  singing  feebly,  caused  one  of 
the  "gods"  to  shout  to  an  ac<|uaintance  across  the  gallery, 
**  Comey,  what  noise  is  that?"  "Bedad,"  said  Comey,  "I 
believe  it's  the  gas  whistlin'  in  the  pipe." 

Temporary  Insamty. — Time  out  of  mind. 

The  MoD^nix  TuiHT-UNS. — The  girls  of  the  period. 

"  My  dear,"  said  a  wife  to  her  husband,  **  I  really  think  it  is 
time  we  had  a  greenhouse."  "  Well,  my  love,  paint  it  any 
colour  you  please ;  red,  white,  or  green  will  suit  me,"  responded 
the  husband. 

Jones  refused  to  give  his  wife  a  new  hat,  and  soon  after  his 
little  girl  came  in  and  said,  "  Mamma,  won't  you  buy  me  a 
monkey  to  play  with  when  you  go  down  town  ?  "  "  No,  darling. 
Wait  till  you  are  older,  and  then  marry  one,  as  I  did,"  repli^ 
the  grief-stricken  wife,  her  tears  bursting  forth  afresh. 

Old  Woman  (peeling  potatoes) :  "  What  a  lot  of  eyes  these 
'  taters  have  got,  to  be  sure."  Old  Man :  "  I  'spec's  they's  extra, 
fio  as  to  look  after  the  Colorado  beetle." 

A  man  died,  and  his  friend  had  the  photog^Jipher  to  come 
with  his  camera  to  take  his  likeness  in  the  coffin ;  but  when, 
from  sheer  force  of  habit,  the  photographer,  addressing  the  deacl 
man,  said,  "  Now,  sir,  please  assume  a  pleasant  expression,  and 
keep  perfectly  still  a  few  moments,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  a 
good  likeness ; "  why  even  the  mourners  smiled  amiably. 

A  French  Bill  Stliibs. — One  is  amused  to  hear  of  our 
neighbours  "  over  the  water "  falling  into  snares  such  as  are 
not  uncommon  in  our  own  land,  even  amongst  editors.  Many 
yet  remember  the  one  which  first  wagged  a  worthy  doctor  of 
Swansea,  and  then  did  the  same  service  for  a  Merthyr  editor. 
A  trick  played  on  a  learned  antiquary,  by  a  student  who 
pretended  to  have  found,  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  an 

ancient    stone    bearing    the    inscription — C*E ,S^^»,,»*- 

C.I.L.E.C H.E.M LN.D •E.SA.^ •^a ^^^ 

members  of  the  Academic  dea  Insctvptioxka  ^«t^  oa^^^  ^s^ 
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The  more  they  cudgelled  their  brains,  the  further  they  waudt-i 
tV(nu  the  interpretation  ihrreof.  Whereas  the  letters,  re 
.straight  on,  would  have  told  them  that  **C'est  ici  le  clieinin  r 
iines"  "(this  is  the  patli  for  donkeys)." 

* 
A  Travkllkr's  Mistake. — A  gentleman  who  was  making 
tour  on  the  continent  in  search  of  tlie  classical  and  picturesqi 
one  day  met  a  companion  .sitting  in  a  state  of  most  wof 
<h*spair,  and  apparently  near  the  last  agonies,  by  the  side  of  oi 
of  the  mountain  lakes  of  Switzerland.  With  great  anxiety  1 
in(piired  the  cause  of  his  suffering.  **0h,"  said  the  latter,  '• 
was  hot  and  thirsty,  and  took  a  long  draught  of  the  clear  wat 
f»f  the  lake,  and  sat  down  on  this  stone  to  consult  my  guii 
b(x>k.  To  my  astonishment  I  found  there  that  the  water  of  th 
lake  was  [loisonous  I  (),  I  am  a  gone  man  I  I  feel  it  running  i\ 
over  me  I    I  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  live  !    Kemember  iiie 

."     "  Let  me  see  the  guide  IxMik,"  said  the  friend.  Turnir 

to  the  passage  he  found,  "  1/eau  du  lac  est  bien  poissoneuse 
^'•The  water  of  the  lake  abounds  in  fish.'')  "Is  that  tl 
meaning  of  it  ?''  "  Certainly.''  "  I  never  was  better,"'  said  tl 
dying  man,  leaping  up,  with  a  countenance  radiant  as  the  si 
on  a  fme  May  morning;  then  extending  his  arm  in  the  tri 
long-bow  style,  and  saying,  "  There*s  muscle  I"  he  cut  a  serL 
of  capers  on  the  grass  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Vestri 
••  What  would  have  become  of  you,"  said  the  friend,  '*  if  I  ha 
not  met  you  ?"  "  I  should  liave  died  of  imperfect  knowledge  i 
the  French  language." 


* 


Incident  in  the  Histof^v  ok  a  (tlamorgan.shire  Family.- 
I  am  told  the  following  as  a  veracious  record.  In  the  old  daj 
a  certain  squire,  one  of  the  Van  family,  in  Grlamorgan,  was  fu 
of  the  bitterest  enmity  against  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  man 
and  various  were  the  schemes  tried  to  ruin  him.  One  inoruin 
the  farmer  was  hurriedly  called  out  of  his  bed.  The  servant,  o: 
opening  the  front  door,  found  the  porch  full  of  furniture,  whic 
had  evidently  been  placed  there  in  the  night.  What  was  to  b 
done  with  it  ?  There  was  no  clue  as  to  the  ownershij).  Th 
farmer  hesitated  a  minute  or  two,  then  directed  that  the  fire  h 
the  large  oven  should  be  immediately  lit ;  and  as  soon  as  tbi 
was  done,  one  by  one  the  furniture  was  put  in  and  consumed 
it  did  not  take  long  to  do,  and  in  a  few  hours  there  wiis  not  : 
vestige  left,  f  jate  in  the  afternoon  several  officers  of  the  law  mad< 
their  appearance.  They  did  not  state  then,  as  our  officers  o 
police  do  now,  "  that  from  information  received,  &c.,"  but  to  tin 
effect  that  they  suspected  the  farmer  to  have  stolen  property  ii 
his  house,  and  a  rigid  search  was  made  without  success.  Th< 
squire  always  wondered  at  Wie  c^exet  nsv^.^  VcL^Vv^WV^MLbeei 
done,  and  how  the  "p\ant"  was  c\^^^^. 


THE  AYELSH  OLYMPIAD ;  OR.  OUR  PRIVATE 

EISTEDDFOD. 


Musing  one  evening,  in  the  editorial  study,  on  that  great 
literary  institution  of  Wales,  the  Eisteddfodd,  the  thought 
occurred  to  us — "  Why  cannot  we  get  up  a  private  Eisteddfod 
of  our  own?" 

The  idea  was  a  novel  one ;  its  elaboration  possibly  difficult. 

How  about  the  Gorsedd,  the  Bards,  the  »Sacred  Stone,  the 
Sword  ?  Who  is  to  deliver  the  Address  ?  Who  cry  *'  A  oes 
Heddwch  ?  (Is  there  peace  ?)  Wliat  about  the  tent  to  hold  its 
thousands?  Who  will  act  as  chairman,  and  who  keep  the 
audience  in  order,  after  the  manner  of  Llew  Llwyvo,  or 
Tanymarian  ?  Then  what  local  and  foreign  talent  shall  we  get, 
and  who  will  sit  in  the  judicial  chairs  and  act  as  adjudicators  ? 

Of  a  truth  the  task  was  a  great  one. 

We  mused  again.  Christmas  was  coming,  with  its  genial 
influences,  its  good-will  to  men,  its  holly,  its  groaning  boards, 
and  its  wassail.  A  time  when,  if  ever,  mankind  puts  aside  its 
littleness  and  its  bitterness,  severed  links  are  re-unit^jd  and 
old  homes  revisited — a  time  when  the  grey-headed  go  back 
again  to  scenes  of  childhood,  and  long-sealed  springs  of  afifection 
burst  forth  afresh  ;  when  imagination  recalls  faces  that  on  earth 
will  never  be  seen  again  and  voices  that  will  be  heard  no  more* 
A  time  of  fullest  joy  and  of  "pleasing  melancholy";  when  the 
jocund  laugh  is  most  jovial,  and  wit,  seemingly  sharpened  by  the 
frost,  is  most  keen  ;  when  smiling  faces  are  broadened  to  utmost 
extension,  and  I^iazarus  dines  as  well  as  Dives,  although,  of  course, 
not  quite  so  sumptuously ;  when  poverty,  thanks  to  the  generous 
pulsations  of  the  national  heart,  gathers  up  its  ragged  cloak 
about  it,  and  hides  its  deformity,  at  least  for  the  nonce. 

The  season  being  congenial  to  all  else,  why  not  to  ns^  and 
why  not  to  our  project?     Questions  these,  as  Carlyle  would  say. 

Ah !  we  had  it.  Our  Eisteddfod  should  be  divested  of  all  its 
old  accessories.  Our  study  should  be  the  Gorsedd,  we  would  act 
as  chairman,  conductor,  and  secretary.  The  literary  men  and 
women  of  England  and  Wales  should  be  the  competitors,  and 
the  readers  of  the  Christmas  number  of  the  lied  Dragon, 
constituting  our  Eisteddfod  audience,  should  adjudAcxN^^V 

F  F 


THE  WEI.SH  OLMYPIAD. 

No  sooner  thought  of  than  carried  into  execution.  Our 
experiences  of  the  past  twelve  months  in  the  editorial  chair 
of  the  Red  Dragon  had  brought  us  into  contact  with  some 
of  the  brightest  roinds  and  best  disciplined  pens  in  the 
Principality,  and  into  friendly  association  with  some  of  the 
first  literary  circles  in  the  English  metropolis  also.  We 
sent  out  circulars  in  clouds.  For  days  our  office  table 
was  white  with  them  as  with  the  snows  of  winter.  Speedily 
came  the  answers ;  terrible,  some  of  them,  as  an  army  with 
banners. 

"  I  will  give  you  conundrums  that  shall  blend  harmoniously 
with  walnuts  and  wine,"  said  one. 

"  And  I,  cunningly  made  riddles  for  general  amusement," 
cried  another. 

"  You  shall  have  poetry,  sparkling  and  trenchant,"  wrote  a 
third ;  while  from  the  next  came  a  promise  of  something  a  la 
Thomas  Ingoldsby. 

'*  Here  is  a  tale  with  a  plot  never  yet  touched  upon.  But,. 
for  goodness  sake,  do  not  publish  my  name  as  the  author,  or 
the  police  will  run  me  in,"  was  the  reply  of  the  next. 

"  Would  you  have  a  love  story  that  shall  make  you  sad  ?" 
wrote  another,  in  a  fine  square  hand,  that  was  feminine. 

From  the  litterateura  oithe  Savage  Club  and  the  Burlington ; 
from  Oxford,  Tenby,  Aberystwith — all  parts  of  Wales,  in 
fact — huge  piles  of  manuscript  gathered  about  us — the  harvest 
of  the  year,  which,  ha\dng  carefully  winnowed,  we  present 
within  the  cover  of  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Red  DragoTiy 
to  the  thousands  of  readers  whom  we  are  proud  to  call  our 
audience. 

All  we  now  ask  is  honest  reading  and  dispassionate  criticism. 
The  names  of  many  of  the  writers  are  known  to  fame ;  two  of 
the  tales  are  by  titled  ladies,  and  most  of  the  oldest  and  best 
contributors  to  the  magazine  are  present,  but  they  all  appear 
before  the  public  in  mufti.  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  old  Welsh  institution,  we  give  each,  for  the 
present,  his  or  her  ffugenw  or  oioni  de  plume  only.  By  their 
merits  must  the  several  competitions  stand,  or  by  their 
demerits  fall.  At  a  future  day,  and  after  due  annooncement^ 
we,  as  representing  the  adjudicators,  shall  declare  the  awards 
and  decorate  with  the  blue  ribbon  of  literary  and  bardic  worth 
the  winners  in 

Our  First  Ei&teddfod. 
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Breakfasi-time  at  Graybrook  Manor.    The  gong  has  sounded. 

The  first  person  to  come  down  the  wide  oak  staircase  is  White 
Lily,  as  her  friends  call  her — Miss  Blanche  Lillie,  a  young 
American  lady,  with  the  sweetest  figure  and  lightest  step  in 
the  world.  Miss  Lillie  runs  down,  singing  as  she  goes,  and  gaily 
greets  the  two  mastiff's  which  meet  her  in  the  hall  and  come 
and  rub  their  noses  against  her  hand.  Then  she  hurries  into 
the  breakfast  room ;  for,  though  the  hall  is  warmed  by  a  big 
stove,  there  is  not  the  open  fire  which  blazes  in  the  room,  and 
which  Miss  Lillie  regards  as  "perfectly  lovely."  She  plants 
herself  in  front  of  it— one  pretty  foot  on  the  fender,  and  the  dogs 
come  and  stand  one  on  each  side  of  her,  with  their  noses  within 
burning  distance  of  the  hot  coals.  There  is  the  most  delicious 
smell  of  fresh  coflfee  in  the  room  ;  sometimes  this  is  drowned  by 
the  sweet  scent  of  a  great  cluster  of  hot  house  roses  which 
stand  on  the  breakfast  table. 

Outside,  the  whole  world  is  white  with  new-fallen  snow  ;  the 
window  sill  is  crowded  with  blackbirds  and  robins,  who  have 
been  obliged  to  come  here  for  their  breakfast  for  many  a  day 
past. 

Miss  Lillie  laughs  with  delight  as  she  stands  there  by  herself. 
She  is  going  to  see  a  real  English  Christmas. 

Not  even  the  roses  on  the  table  are  as  pretty  as  this  white 
lily  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  She  is  a  charming 
specimen  of  the  refined  American  girl.  Her  skin  as  white  as 
milk  ;  its  unchanging,  yet  beautiful  pallor  has  earned  her  her 
nickname.  Her  eyes  are  very  big  and  dark,  with  a  bright,  fear- 
less look  in  them ;  her  hair  is  chestnut  brown,  and  curls  in  a 
marvellous  manner  in  a  heap  on  her  forehead,  and  a  thick,  loose, 
wavy  coil  lies  on  her  white  neck.  Her  lips  are  delicate  and  yet 
full  of  smiles ;  but,  best  of  all,"there  is  something  fascinating 
in  her  face  which  makes  one  look  at  it — ^then  look,  and  look  ' 
again. 

*'  Oh,  it  is  perfectly  lovely,"  cries  Miss  Lillie,  talking  to  the 
dogs. 

*^  So  it  is,"  answers  a  human  voice.    George  Somers  has  ^ust  ' 
entered  the  room.    He  has  followed  Misa  lAV\fc  m  ^  \^\a\tt^^* 
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inainirr,  not  \vi^1liIlg  hrr  io  know  that,  tliough  he  hi?  K: 
for  liniirs,  \u*  lias  Ixth  listening  for  hrr  merry  vi»ioe  :;.•  t:.r 
Inr  coming  to  thr  breakfast  room.    »Slie  is  alway-s  t-arly.  an 
will  liavr  a  delightful  five  minute^s  together   i>trf.»re   tLc 
eome. 

Now  (i«'orge  Somers  is  engage*]  to  be  niarrietl,  and  tr.i 
who  is  to  lu'eomti  his  wife  is  staying  in  tlie  house  :  K 
Li  1 1  it'  knows  this  well  en<iugli.  Y«.*t  it  is  evx«lenr  <].k 
tinn-gi'  SoiniTs  very  much, and  that  she  is  not  flirting 'a it: 
lor,  vvhcii  he  enters  the  room,  slie  grows  suddenly  >rr:-''j 
her  ryes  look  very  tender  and  bigger  than  ever. 

(icorgc  Somers  is  a  gentleman  farmer  from  the  nrxt  o- 
\\r  is  |MK)r,  having  had  but  little  fortune  to  be£»'in  wx: 
wasted  that  litth*  in  mistaken  experiments  upon  his  farm, 
his  credit  has  been  gotnl  ever  since  he  Ix'came  engiig't-d,  twi 
ago,  to  Miss  Kgerton,  tin*  largest  heiress  in  tin-  Xo] 
enmities.  Miss  Kgerton  has  a  gn;at  fortune;  and  her  r 
are  magnilh'cnt.  (leorge  SomiTs'  little  farm  lay  at  one  > 
her  |)n»|M'rty  ;  ai»d  n(»w,  for  two  years,  he  had  walked  in> 
ground  as  if  it  was  his  own.  For  Florence  Kgerton  had  u 
to  <lispute  her  will  ;  she  had  no  near  relation,  except  heryo 
brother,  who  was  a  nt»\'r-do-weel.  This  l)oy  hated  lier  be 
their  father  had  willed  the  pro])erty  to  her;  he  hated  her 
moH'  than  ever,  because  sIm'  had  rec<'ntlv  made  a  will  leavir 
bulk  of  her  p(»ssessions  to  (n'orge  Somers  at  her  death,  wh 
this  t<»ok  i»la<*e  ben)r<*  or  after  her  marriage;  reganlin^ 
bn»ther  she  followe»l  their  father's  wish,  and  eusureii  hii 
her  will,  a  good  income  for  life. 

The  «'xist«'Ui*e   of    this   will    had  In^en  whisj>ered  about, 
(ieorge   Somers  was  looked   u|»on  as  a   very  lucky   man. 
I'ortuue  was  made  without  any  troui)le.     (Jeorge  Somers    Ic 
upon  himself  as  the  most  unlucky  d<^vil  in  the  world.     Win 
had  proposed  to  Florence  Kgerton  (having  seen,  as  by  a  fla 
inspiration,  that  she  cared  for  him),  he  had   never   iiu»t  wi 
woman  who  «'xcit<*d  him  or  mad(»  his  pulse  l>eat  quicker, 
had   seeu    but.   little  of  the   world,  and   the   local   soeietv 
bn»ught.  forth  no  beauty  who  attract(Ml  him.     He  wanted  ni 
very  badly  ;  aiul  he  thought  he  could   be  very  contented 
l*'|oreiu*e  Kgerton. 

lint  now  he  was  a  ditferent  man.  For  a  month  he  had  st 
in  the  same  house  with  lilancho  Lillie.  She  was  ui 
anything  f<Mninine  he  had  ever  seen.  Having  once  known 
his  mind  refused  to  grasp  the  idea  of  l>eing  dej^rived  ol 
society.     In  a  wonl,  he  was  madly  in  love. 

If  Hlanche  had  been  asked  about  her  f(?elings,  she  would 
coitlially  said  that  she  "  liked  George  Somers  immensely.^ 
truth,  she  returned  his  passion,  and  it  only  needed  some  moi 
of  excitement  for  her  to  kwovf  tl\\a>    Pvohahly^  as   his 
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Blanche  would  have  discovered  that  he  had  not  much  brains  nor 
much  wit.  He  was  a  weak  man,  easily  cowed  by  misfortune — 
soon  disheartened ;  but  he  had  some  qualities  which  endeared 
him  to  woman  ;  he  was  singularly  honest  and  straightforward. 
Deceit  was  impossible  to  him ;  he  was  tender-hearted  to  a  fault ; 
and  he  was  very  handsome. 

These  two  stood  by  the  bright  fire,  making  the  utmost  of 
their  precious  five  minutes.  Very  quickly  Blanche  had  recovered 
her  usual  quiet  gaiety,  and  chattered  away  in  an  easy,  happy 
monotone.  George  devoured  her  with  his  eyes.  Her  voice  was 
music  to  him  ;  he  hardly  listened  to  her  words. 

Mrs.  Anstey,  the  hostess,  came  in,  laughing  at  herself  for 
being  late ;  she  was  always  late  and  always  good-tempered.  The 
others  came  in  quickly  now.  There  was  a  large  party  in  the 
house  for  Christmas.  Mr.  Anstey  was  among  them,  rubbing  his 
cold  hands  and  noisily  greeting  everybody,  dogs  included.  He 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  an  English  country  squire.  Just  behind 
him  came  Miss  Egerton.  She  bowed  to  everyone,  and  sat  down 
at  her  place,  where  lay  a  heap  of  letters  ;  but  she  had  no  sooner 
taken  these  in  her  hand  than  she  raised  her  eyes  from  them, 
and  darted  a  keen,  questioning  glance  at  (reorge  and  Miss 
Lillie.  Again  and  again  while  she  read  her  letters  she  looked 
up  in  this  way,  giving  quick,  furtive  glances.  She  was  a  woman 
of  thirty,  but  she  looked  ten  years  older ;  uncompromisingly 
plain,  stout,  with  full  cheeks  and  thin  dark  hair,  parted  in  the 
middle.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  a  most  commonplace 
person  ;  but,  occasionally,  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  which 
contradicted  this — a  look  strangely  compounded  of  different 
expressions.  It  was  furtive,  intelligent,  observant,  anxious  and 
wistful.  She  was  a  clever  woman,  with  a  habit  of  thinking  for 
herself;  some  people  said  she  had  thought  too  nmch,  for  she 
was  understxxKi  to  be  what  is  called  an  "  unbeliever."  At  all 
events,  she  never  went  to  church.  She  had  been  a  great 
traveller  during  her  father's  life,  and  had  seen  the  world  pretty 
thoroughly.  The  gossips  much  wondered  that  she  had  not 
married  in  London,  in  Paris,  or  Rome  ;  but  Florence  Egerton 
had  managed  to  keep  some  particular  secrets  of  her  own  to 
herself.  One  of  these  was  that  all  her  life  George  Somers,  her 
neighbomr,  had  been  the  man  her  eyes  and  thoughts  had  lingered 
on. 

This  was  her  last  day  at  Graybrook  Manor.  She  had  a 
Christmas  party  at  her  own  house,  and  to-morrow  morning  she 
would  return  there.  George  Somers  was  to  escort  her,  and  then 
go  to  his  own  home,  where  he  had  to  arrange  for  a  tenants' 
dinner. 

A  man  servant  came  in  in  the  midst  of  breakfast  to  say  that 
the  big  lake  in  the  park  was  safe  for  skating.  This  caused  the 
greatest  excitement,  and  directly  the  fragrant  coffee  v^^&^Sss^'w^ 
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of,  there  was  a  general  rush  for  wraps  and  skates,  and  very 
soon  everyone  was  walking  across  the  jwrk  over  the  snow. 

Miss  Egerton,  though  not  a  beauty,  was  an  admirable  dresser; 
but  Blanche  was  both.  Nothing  could  keej)  George's  hungry 
eyes  from  her  delicate  fair  face.  It  was  the  same  on  the  ice. 
Florence  Egerton  skated  well,  for  she  was  a  woman  who  could 
do  everything ;  but  she  had  no  lightness  or  grace.  The  White 
Lily  flew  about  like  a  bird,  and  it  was  delicious  to  watch  her  flights 
and  her  elegant  movements  and  catch  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes 
as  she  passed. 

The  party  went  home  to  lunch,  and  then  back  to  the  ice  to 
skate  till  dark.  It  was  a  wonderful  day.  In  the  dusk,  as  they 
went  slowly  home,  weary  but  happy,  Cieorge  was  alone  with 
Miss  Lillie  ;  and,  pierced  suddenly  by  the  sense  that  he  was 
going  away  to-morrow,  and  that,  perhaps,  ere  chance  could  bring 
them  together  again  everything  would  be  changed,  he  spoke 
out  and  told  her  what  was  on  his  heart. 

"  But,  Mr.  Somers,"  said  Blanche,  with  true  American  direct- 
ness, "  it's  no  good  talking  to  me  like  that ;  you  are  engaged  to 
Miss  Egerton." 

"  But  I  will  free  myself  I"  exclaimed  George ;  "  I  swear  it.  I 
will  not  wrong  her  or  myself  by  such  a  marriage.  I  will  be  a 
man,  and  end  this  state  of  things  ;  and  then,  when  I  am 
free,  may  I  ask  you  again  ?" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  right  for  me  to  give  you  such  a  permission, 
Mr.  Somers,"  said  Blanche,  and  she  ran  swiftly  on.  WTien  he 
next  saw  her  she  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair,  her  feet  on  the 
fender,  drinking  tea,  and  laughing  and  talking  in  the  gayest 
manner  possible. 

The  next  morning  31iss  Lillie  was  not  quite  so  gay ;  there  was 
a  slight  shade  on  her  fair  face.  George  Somers  and  Miss  Egerton 
had  left  the  house  before  she  was  down ;  they  had  an  awkward 
cross-country  journey,  and,  by  starting  early,  they  could  catch 
a  Ix)ndon  express  for  part  of  it. 

Two  mornings  after  this  an  awful  thing  came  like  a  hideous 
nightmare  to  mar  the  brightness  of  the  gay  breakfast  table. 
Blanche  Lillie  was  sitting  sipping  her  coffee,  one  hand  on  the 
head  of  a  mastiff*,  who  liked  to  keep  his  nose  in  her  lap,  when 
Mr.  Anstey,  his  bright  colour  vanishing  perceptibly  from  his 
face,  read  this  awful  thing  aloud. 

George  Somers  had  been  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Horence 
Egerton,  and  was  now  imprisoned  in  the  county  gaol.  The 
unfortunate  lady  had  been  stabbed  in  the  train. 

Blanche  I^illie,  as  she  heard  these  words,  put  down  her  cup, 
and,  rising,  looked  about  her  as  if  to  find  some  way  of  escape. 
Then  she  sat  down  again,  and  fainted  dead  away. 

When  she  recovered,  she  found  she  was  in  Mrs.  Anstey's 
room  ;  that  lady  was  bendrng  on^t  \v^t . 
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■  **  I^t  me  get  up,"  said  Blanche,  feebly  ;  "  I  must  go  to  him." 
m      "  To  whom  r 

■  "  To  George." 

t'      "  Ah  I"  cried  Mrs.  Anstey,  recoiling,  "  was  it  for  you  he  did 

II  it  ?" 

f      '*  I  don't  know,"  said  Blanche,  "  I'm  afraid  so.     But  I  must 

J  go  to  him." 

H       "  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  wandering,'*  said  Mrs.  Anstey ;  "  that 

I  is  quite  impossible." 

For  an  hour  they  fought  over  this  ground.     Blanche  had  onr 

.  fixed  idea — to  go  to  her  lover  in  the  gaol  and  find  out  the  truth 
as  to  what  had  happened,  and  oflFer  him  some  comfort,  if 
possible.  "  You  are  mad,"  cried  Mrs.  Anstey ;  "  comfort  a 
murderer  I"  "  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Blanche,  doggedly;  "  I  love 
him."  At  last  Mrs.  Anstey  changed  her  ground,  and  said  she 
must  go  to  take  care  of  her.  That  Blanche  refused  positively ; 
if  Mrs.  Anstey  did  that,  the  whole  party  would  be  broken  up. 
Then  the  squire  must  go,  said  Mrs.  Anstey ;  but  neither  would 
Blanche  hear  of  that.  She  advanced  many  reasons  against  it; 
her  real  one  was  that  she  did  not  want  to  battle  over  the  whole 
thing  again  with  Jlr.  Anstey.  "  Dear  me,"  she  said,  impatiently, 
at  last,  "  I've  been  all  over  the  world  alone.  I  can  take  care  of 
myself.  If  I  came  across  the  Atlantic  by  myself,  surely  I  can 
go  into  the  next  county.  Don't  say  a  word  to  anyone,  Mrs. 
Anstey,  but  drive  me  into  town  in  yom*  ix)ny  carriage." 

Mrs.  Anstey  gave  in  from  inability  to  battle  with  the  girl's 
strong  will.  So  Blanche  started  by  a  mid-day  train,  purposing 
to  reach  the  county  town  in  which  her  lover  was  imprisoned 
that  night,  sleep  at  an  hotel,  and  gain  admission  to  him  early 
in  the  morning. 

On  the  way  Mrs.  Anstey  told  her,  even  now  hoping  to  deter 
her  from  her  purpose,  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  George  had  committed  the  murder.  He  had  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  train,  but  had  been  caught  by  the  guard ;  and 
on  him  was  found  a  pocket-book  of  Miss  Egerton's,  containing 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  notes.  Of  course  he  was  in  her 
cK>nfidence,  and  knew  she  had  this  money  with  her.  Blanche 
moaned  at  this,  but  said  nothing. 

She  found  the  afternoon  trains  very  troublesome.  She  had 
to  change  twice  ;  and  the  second  time  a  porter  told  her  she  had 
better  wait  for  the  evening  express  from  London. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  so  she  went  into  the  waiting-room  and 
sat  down  by  the  fire.  Presently  some  other  ladies  came  and  sat 
there,  and  began  talking  in  low  tones  of  the  murder.  Blanche 
started  as  if  she  had  been  stung,  rose,  and  went  out  into  the 
cold.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  waited  through  long  ages  on 
that  cold,  dark  platform,  her  mind  seeing  but  one  object — 
George  Somers  in  gaol. 
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At  l:i-t  tL*-  t-xjirt—  caiiiir  ni-iiiiiij  \ui*»  ilir  >tatiim  :  it  w: 
^"ip]-i-»-»i  unly  tii  ~?;iy  Tiin-**  iiiinut»->*  and  but  very  mrely  ■!; 
|i:i-'r»'rju»  r-  ii*'^  J^*  *'r  ^'^i^-  Uliiuch**  kiirw  its  stay  was  >hi«rT.  uii 
li*-j/:iri  ijuickly  to  l-mk  fur  a  >«-at.     Theiv  >*'»*me»I  to  Ix-  ii"  ri^i 

U.-  -niiij  \\:i-  \'iv  fiilLaiiil  wl.m'  tlirr*'  \va>  any*  spact-  pt."i'|! 
'vi-r»-  i^iiiL^   full    It-iju^ii   a.'-K'f-ji.  nr   hail   pil»-il   all  tht-ir  ruir>  :iL 

|Hirtii;;iiit.MU*  Kii    tlj aT«.      I'hiiR'lit-  liurrie<l  down  tlir  tnJ 

an'l  i-.iiiifiit  tl.i-  i^Mi.iiil.   ••nh.  «ln  timl  nu*  a  place,"  &he  t'Xrlaiujr-^ 
*•  I  iiin^t  irt'^  ill." 

'•All  rii^lit,  iiii.-.-."  >ai<l  the  guanJ.  After  glanciuii  in  at  i-ii 
nr  twn  win'i'iws,  li#'  ■•pt-n**!)  tht*  iIinii*  of  a  cnrriaire  wliii-li  w.i 
*iuit«'  finpty,  and  r>lan(.li«- juniiX'M  in  tliankfiilly.  Instantly  1: 
blew  Ijj-  wliJMlf'.  ami  tIk*  tniin  \va^  <.»tV. 

lilanche  leaned  bark  and  el>»>eil  litT  «'ver.  Slit>  was  rrlirvr 
at  having  t^ot  s(j  far  on  lit-r  way  :  Imt,  having  n*o«»VfrtnI  from  rh 
hurry  of  finding  a  place,  >he  rel:ipsi-d  inti»  tli«*  staff  ot  c-'i 
misery  tJiat  shr  \v;is  in  bffon*.  .^ht*  \va>  wi*api»ed  up  in  a  i^r. 
heal-skin  eoat,  v#'t  shn  wa>  shi\erini|.  It  was  ordder  at  lit 
lifurt  tliaii  it  was  out  in  the  wliite  tield>. 

She  rinsed  her  ''yes,  not  hoping  for  sueh  a  1><miii  as  frleep,  in 
witli  a  longing  for  n*>t. 

Iie.-t  !     words  written  in  Irtt»Ts  of  tire  wre  bt-fore  her  ^ve-. 

(irorgf*  Sorners  in  gaol  -(leorge  Soiners  a  iniinlerer  ! 

Was  it  lier  fault  ?  Ha<l  >\\t\  by  her  lovi',  driven  liiin  on  t 
this  i-rini**  ? 

Sin*  tri«-(l  to  iiriu»re  this  thouglit,  and  eonvim-e  herself  th;i 
she  h:irl  neviT  i-nttTtaint-d  it.  Vet  her  mind  i>ersistentl 
returnt'd  to  it. 

Suthh'iilv  an  idt-a  sjmzimI  ht-r  that  souje  one  else  wns  in  ili 
carriage.  Sht*  ojicntMl  her  ey<*>  \\idL'.  No  one  was  there:  hti 
the  liglit  seemed  vfry  dim,  or  else  her  evrs  wcTe  dim,  for  o 
the  sejif  opposite  h«'r  she  saw  a  faint  eloud — sonn'thing  th:i 
looked  likr  a  gray  shawl.  "That  was  not  there  wli^n  J  ^ot  in, 
thought  iihuH-hr;  '"it  mu.-t  be  faney."  She  l(X»k€'cl  at  th 
winflows;  thrn*  wa>  onlv  <larkness  to  be  seen.  The  tniiu  wa 
tt?aring  througli  thr  open  country.  She  l<.K»ked  back  at  tli 
seat.  TIu*  rioud  had  in»t  gone —it  was  more  distinct*  an« 
seemed  now  more  like  grey  fur.  Hlanehe  s^hut  her  eyes  hani 
and  resr)Ived  to  keep  them  >}iut.  but  a  moment  later  thev  wer 
opened  as  if  with  an  automatic  jerk.  The  fur  was  still  there- 
si  large  gray  mut!*— a  hand  lay,  not  in  it,  but  beside  it  ;  am 
Klanehe  saw  gleaming  in  the  mut!'  a  long,  bright  knife.  Sli 
ntised  her  eyes  quiekly,  and  met  that  strange,  furtive  look  pIk 
knew  8o  well.  She  did  not  cry  out-it  seemed  to  her  that  shi 
had  been  prepared  for  tliis  for  some  minutes  that  she  luu 
known  Miss  Kgerton  was  in  tin*  carriage ! 

Florence   Kgerton   did   not  appear   to    see   her.       She    wa 
glancing,  first  down  at  her  muff,  and  then  at  something  on  he 
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left  side.  Blanche  by  a  great  effort  looked  there  also,  and  then 
indeed  she  screamed,  or  thought  she  screamed — for  there  sat 
George  Somers.  He  was  leaning  forward,  looking  at  the  ground  ; 
and  now,  although  Blanche  imagined  herself  to  be  screaming  for 
help,  she  could  hear  him  speaking  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  I  cannot  help  it ! — what  is  a  man  to  do  ?  It  seems  brutal  to 
tell  you  such  a  thing— it  seems  unmanly — and  yet,  Florence, 
I  believe  the  honest  thing  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  after  all.  I  do 
love  that  girl.  I  had  resolved  to  tell  you,  in  any  case ;  you  have 
made  the  difficulty  less  by  questioning  me." 

"  I  suspected  it,"  said  Florence  Egerton  — "  more,  I  saw  it. 
But  I  forgive  you,  George  Somers.  I  have  been  cursed  by  the 
bitterest  lot  a  woman  can  have — a  great  fortune  and  no  charms. 
I  have  never  been  loved  for  my  own  sake.  My  own  brother 
hates  me  because  I  have  the  money.  I  am  alone  in  the  world, 
I  used  to  fancy — ^yes,  indeed,  I  fancied  you  loved  me,  G  eorge — 
otherwise  I  would  never  have  agreed  to  the  engagement.  You 
are  so  kind,  so  gentle ;  and  I — I  suppose  I  was  so  foolish.  I 
was  more  ready  to  believe  it  of  you,  George,  because  I  have 
loved  you  all  my  life.  I  can  t^ll  you  that  now  that  we  are  to 
say  good-bye  for  ever.  But  I  knew,  when  you  met  Blanche 
Lillie,  that  you  had  never  cared  at  all  for  me.  Your  admiration, 
your  love  for  her,  seemed  to  speak  from  your  eyes,  from  all  your 
body,  without  any  need  of  words.  Good-bye,  George  ;  I  have 
left  you  all  my  money  ;  you  will  have  that  without  me  ;  I  have 
promised  myself  for  a  long  time  that  when  I  knew  you  did  not 
love  me  I  would  live  no  longer — that  hour  has  come.  Good- 
bye." 

The  bright  knife  flashed  suddenly  out  of  the  muff,  and  a» 
suddenly  disappeared  again.  George  started  to  his  feet  with  a 
cry  of  horror.  He  dragged  open  Miss  Egerton's  cloak,  which 
she  tried  to  hold  together,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  seized  the 
handle  of  the  dagger  and  drew  it  from  her  body.  The  blood 
gushed  out  from  the  wound,  ran  over  her  dress,  upon  George's 
clothes,  upon  the  floor.  He  tried  to  stop  it — in  vain !  the  blow 
had  been  well  aimed.  Horence  Egerton's  last  breath  was 
leaving  her  body.  That  body  fell  now  close  to  Blanche's  feet : 
already  the  pool  of  blood  had  reached  her.  She  tried  again  to 
.Hcream  with  tlie  horror ;  but,  instead  of  her  own  voice,  she  heard 
her  lover's. 

"  What  shall  I  do !  What  shall  I  do !"  cried  George  Somers, 
"  I  shall  be  hung  for  murder !  Everything  is  against  me — 
murderer  is  written  on  me  with  this  poor  woman's  blood  !  They 
will  think  I  killed  her  for  her  money  !  Ah,  poor  Blanche  I 
What  can  I  do  !  Florence,  Florence,  your  revenge  is  terrible  ! 
By  this  act  of  yours  I  shall  be,  if  not  a  condemned,  always  a 
suspected  murderer.  A  marked  man — marked  ¥dth  your  blood ! 
I  must  escape — I  must  get  out  of  this  country.  If  I  Vk^xsskSsvskSK^ 
with  me*,  I  would  jump  from  the  tramV^ 
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Ill*  was  kiu'rliii^r  In'  flu?  <l«'a<l  woman.  SikM^^ijIv  i^  7^-rr.;r! 
sri/.4Ml  witli  an  inspinitioii.  Jl<*  opened  her  cirer-s,  mi'l  -!•  t!t 
4liew  fn»ni  hrr  bosom  a  i)ockrt-l)Of>k.  He  clM  not  t'^^^rzi  ::— 
••vidently  Im*  knew  its  contents.  Jle  put  it  into  hi<  .>wii  rrri-'. 
Tlirn  lie  s|)oke  in  a  ii<*rci'  whisper,  '"That  will  -.ivr  ii>. 
P'lorrnre,  I  h*av4?  all  vour  estates  to  vuur  brother — onlv  tii-  I 
takr,  that  I  may  rscape.  (io<Kl-hye — ah,  it  is  Iioriiblr — ij'->'.- 
hye  I"  Ilr  rose  to  his  W^vi^  anfl  hxikiMl  wihlly  rouud.  ••  WL-*.. 
the  >])rvt\  slackens  I'll  jnmj>  out  -Til  get  away—  pt-rh;ip*  * 
Americ'a  Hlaneln*  will  eonn^  there.  1  can't  nuirry  Iiirrn««w,  wr' 
theso  hlood-marks  on  me;  hut,  so  help  me  <_ro<l,  she  <h.ill  k::  ^ 
tlir  truth     that  the  man  she  h)ve(l  was  not  a  nnircierer." 

lie  sank  <lown  upon  his  knees  aj^ain  by  the  deatl  Kniv,  r.ui 
Iranetl  lM»avily  u|)(»n  the  seat.  Blanche  could  see  tlie  dro]i--: 
a^ony  on  his  hro\v---tln'  horror  on  his  face,  as,  now  and  then, ! '- 
glanenl  down  at  the  dead  woman.  An  intense  loncjin^x  t" 
<'oiidort  him,  to  show  him  she  loved  him,  came  over  her.  Kv 
what  sremcd  to  Imm"  a  mighty  et!ort  she  leaned  forward  to  pu: 
hrr  hand  (»n  his  arm.  Sin*  touclR^l  him,  and  th(»n  indeed  scream 
aftrr  sj'rram  hmst  ()ut  almost  mu'onsciously  from  her  lip?,  for 
tlH'p*  was  nosuhstaucf  in  that  form  -nothing  was  there  — aud:i* 
hrr  han<l  appioa<-hr<l  the  phantom  it  grew  less  real  to  her  eve?. 
In  aiiothrr  momnit  it  was  gone.  Her  hand  dropped  to  her  m<io 
lik<-  a  leadrn  Wright.  For  a  long  time  she  stared  at  the  spot 
wImtj'  so  latrlv  (irorixr  had  hern  :  at  last  her  eves  fell  to  thr 
ground. 

At  hrr  fri'l  that  <h'ad  hojly  lav — the  i)ool  of  red  blr>«Kl  tonchetl 
hrr.  Ilrr  srnsrs  grrw  romplrtely  confused.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  sIh'  was  shut  up  alone  with  this  terrible  thing,  and  that  she 
was  to  rrmain  so  for  rvrr.  T'or  ages  she  had  been  careering 
through  blark  spare  in  this  horriblr  company.  For  ages  more 
she  would  do  thr,  samr.  Through  eternity  they  were  to  be 
imitf'd  in  this  way,  Hying  on  thr«)Ugh  darkness,  separated  from 
all  othrr  lif'r.  *'What  an  awful  doom,*' thought  Blanche  ;  **how 
4'rurl  (iod  is  to  punish  me  like  this.  Oh,  how  much  blood  slu' 
has!  All  thr  floor  will  b*'  covered  soon — shall  I  be  drowned  in 
it  ?  Oh,  how  crurl  to  throw  me  out  into  space  like  this,  quite 
alonr  with  all  thai  bloiwl,  and  no  one,  no  one  to  help  me  I'' 

The  seconds  wrre  like*  years  to  her,  tlie  moments  ages,  isolated 
as  she  was  in  this  carriage*,  tlying,  flying  on  through  the  dark 
night.  No  one  had  heard  her  shrieks  of  teiTor :  at  no  time 
during  this  ghastly  journey  hatl  she  been  capable  of  looking  for 
the  (ford  of  connnunication.  Th(?  situation  was  as  fearful  to  her 
at  the  tinj<'  as  though  shc»  wen^  indeed  tlying  through  black 
space  alone  witJi  the  <h»ad  body  of  her  rival. 

Suddenly  thert^  was  a  changes  in  the  motion  of  the  train.  As 
this  came,  the  form  on  the  floor  seemed  to  Blanche's  eyes  to  now 
fainter,  and  by  degrees  to  resolve  back  into  the  grey  cloud  which 
i>he  had  first  seen. 
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Very  soon  afterwards  there  was  a  sound  at  the  door.  The 
guard  unlocked  it  and  flung  it  open. 

"  Didn't  you  say  you  want^  to  get  out  here,  miss  ?  Hulloa, 
what's  the  matter  ?" 

He  got  into  the  carriage  and  touched  her.  She  was  perfectly 
rigid,  leaning  a  little  forward  and  staring  at  the  ground. 

•*  Do  you  know  this  carriage  is  full  of  blood,  guard  ?" 

"  Can't  be,  miss ;  we've  had  all  the  cushions  changed." 

*'  Florence  Egerton  died  in  this  carriage  !"  said  the  girl, 
solemnly  and  without  moving. 

"  I'es,  miss,  I  know  the  poor  lady  was  murdered  here  ;  and 
when  I  caught  that  fellow  just  as  he  was  forgetting  off  over  the 
fields,  he  looked  as  bad  as  you  do  now  at  the  sight  of  her  on  the 
floor  in  her  blood.  He  was  sorry  he  done  it,  then,  I  guess.  But 
I  can't  tell  how  you  found  out  this  was  the  carriage,  miss ;  it's 
been  all  cleaned,  and  different  coloured  cushions  put  in." 

"  I  saw  her,"  said  Blanche  ;  "  the  blood  is  here  now." 

"  ^^'hat  I  you  don't  sjiy  so  !  the  carriage  '11  have  to  be  broke 
up,  then.  Come,  miss,  there's  no  time  to  lose,  or  you'll  be 
-carried  on." 

lie  tried  to  raise  her,  and  she  fell  into  his  arms  like  a  person 
paralysed.  Ha  lifted  her  out  of  the  carriage,  and  as  he  got  her 
on  to  the  platform  he  felt  her  body  became  lifeless. 

"  I  was  a  fool  to  put  her  into  that  carriage."  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  "  I'll  keep  it  locked  up,  and  rejwrt  about  it."  He  called 
the  station  master,  and  whispered  into  his  ear.  "Get  her 
taken  to  an  hotel,  and  telegraph  to  her  friends — sure  to  have  a 
^ard  or  a  letter  about  her."  With  the  last  word  he  flung  himself 
into  his  departing  train. 

The  station  master  looked  at  Blanche  and  saw  she  was  a  lady, 
and  really  ill.  Fortunately  this  was  a  big  station,  with  an  hotel 
built  in  it.  He  had  her  carried  there.  In  ten  minutes  every 
one  in  it  knew  that  a  lady  had  fainted  from  seeing  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  woman  in  the  train.  The  landlady  found  an 
envelope  in  her  jacket  i)ocket,  dir<?cted  to  her  at  Greybrook 
Manor.  She  telegraphed  tliere,  and  then  set  to  work  to  restore 
the  unhappy  girl. 

For  a  long  time  after  consciousness  returned  to  her  Blanche 
was  afraid  to  open  her  eyes.  She  believed  herself  still  in  that 
terrible  carriage.  Hut,  hearing  a  voice,  she  took  courage,  and 
lifted  her  heavy  eyelids ;  she  saw  that  she  was  in  a  bedorom, 
and  that  a  tolembly  good-natured  looking  woman  was  dabbing 
eau-de-cologne  and  water  on  her  face.  She  sat  up  suddenly, 
and  stared  in  the  landlady's  face. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  solemnly,  "  why  did  I  see  him  ?" 

"  Who,  my  dear  lady  ?     Good  gracious,  don't  stare  so !" 

"George  Somers,"  said  Blanche,  with  the  same  unmoved 
•earnestness;  he  is  not  dead — how  could  I  have  aeeti  V^  ^Qf^*r 


SIR  WILLIAM  BRASSINGTON  LAURENCE 

FITZ-HUGH, 


A    LEGEND    OF    BRASSINGTON    HALL. 


>>ir  William  De  Brassington  Laurence  Fitz-Hugh, 
In  tlie  year  Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 

Was  seated  one  night. 

By  the  dim  candle  light. 
Just  quietly  smoking  and  reading  the  news, 
When  the  candles  'gan  wildly  exchanging  their  hues. 
As  if  each  had  been  struck  with  a  fit  of  the  blues. 

And  an  odour  arose, 

Which  greeted  the  nose. 
Like  damp  lucifers  struck  in  an  atmosphere  close. 

Hit  William  coughed  slightly,  then  took  up  his  snuff. 
And  brighten'd  his  spectacles  on  his  lace  cuff. 
When  on  the  oak  table  there  came  a  loud  rap. 
And  the  books  and  the  candles  shot  into  his  lap. 

He  thought  'twas  a  trick 

Of  that  dodger  "  Old  Nick," 

Just  intending  to  say 

He  would  take  him  away, 
And  he  listened,  and  trembled  in  fear  and  dismay. 

He  stumbled  and  fell, 

But  laid  hold  of  the  bell. 
And  uttering  a  sound  'twixt  a  groan  and  a  yell. 
He  pulM  and  he  tugg'd  at  the  rope  in  his  fright. 
Then  laid  himself  down,  and  so  fainted  outright. 

The  coachman  and  footman,  the  butler  and  page. 
Flew  at  once  to  his  aid,  but  it  seem'd  quite  an  age. 

When  they  found  him  at  length. 

Reft  of  speech  and  his  strength, 
Stretch'd  out  on  the  carpet,  his  teeth  clench'd  with  rage. 
They  plied  smelling  salts,  crook'd  his  fingers  and  toes, 
And  wafted  burnt  feathers  right  imder  his  nose. 
Till  at  length  he  recovered,  gasped  for  breath,  then  related 
What  had  happened,  just  as  I  have  previo^iaVj  ^\;dX^^ 
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The  butler  looked  grave,  and  twiddled  bis  thumb. 
The  coachman  and  footman  both  look'd  very  gluui. 
The  page  was  dumb-founded,  and  said,  "  Did  you  evt 
And  the  rest  joined  in  chorus,  and  said,  "  No,  we  ne\ 
At  length  they  resolved 
That  the  thing  might  be  solved. 
By  fetcliing  the  parson,  who  liv'd  near  the  pjtrk. 
Or,  if  he  were  absent,  by  bringing  the  clerk, 
To  invoke  tlie  ecclesiastical  censure 
On  the  author  of  such  an  unearthly  adventi 

The  parHon  was  out  at  a  clericnl  feed. 

So  the  clerk  hurried  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 

And  arrived  at  the  house  of  Sir  I^urence  Kitz-Hugh, 

As  the  clock  from  the  steeple  was  chiming  out  '*  two 

The  clerk  was  a  "  spiritual "  jierson,  it  seems. 

An  authority  quite  in  interpreting  dreams, 

So  said  (with  grave  face)  he, 

"  Requtescat  in  pace." 
Just  by  way  of  pronouncing  a  short  epicedium, 
Then  added  (in  confidence),  he  was  a  "  medium," 
And  then,  when  ttieir  fears  had  been  held  in  abeyanci 
He  oSered  at  once  to  preside  at  a  seance. 

They  sat  in  a  circle  the  table  around. 
Withtheirhandson  the  top,  and  their  feet  on  thegrour 

"Twas  amusing  to  view 

The  face  of  Fitz-Hugh, 
CJraduating  from  purple  to  yellow  and  blue, 
While  the  rattle  of  teeth  kept  up  a  tattoo, 
(Twould  Iiave  been  quite  alarming  to  me  or  to  you)  ; 
At  length  the  clerk  gave  out  the  verse  of  a  psalm, 
And  they  sang  the  "  Old  Hundredth,"  the  circle  to  call 

At  last,  with  a  creak  and  a  shiver  and  shake, 
The  solid  oak  table  began  to  awake, 
And  softly  to  turn  on  its  castors  and  feet. 
With  each  revolution  becoming  more  fleet ; 
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Till  softly  once  more 
It  return'd  to  the  floor, 
And  down  flopped  Sir  Hugh  between  sitting  and  kneeling^ 

Next  morn,when  the  twilight  stole  in  through  the  easement^ 
Sir  William  arose,  and  look'd  round  in  amazement  ; 

The  stools  and  the  chairs 

Were  en  route  for  the  stairs, 
Topsy  turvy  the  table,  in  meek  self-abasement, 

And  there  on  the  rug 

liay  a  bottle  and  jug, 
A  snuff-box,  two  candles,  and  little  brown  mug. 


'Tis  true  I  enquired  of  the  coachman  and  groom. 
Had  any  one  entered  that  evening  tlie  room ; 
But  the  servants  all  vowed  they  knew  nothing  about  it. 
(Servants  never  have  memories),  therefore  I  doubt  it ; 
And  as  I'd  the  tale  from  Sir  William  de  Brassington 
Laurence  Fitz  Hugh,  whose  income  is  passing  ten 

Thousand  a  year. 

It  is  perfectly  clear 
If  you  think  for  a  moment  it  cannot  be  true. 

You  had  better  not  go 

And  express  yourself  so 
To  Sir  William  de  Brassington  l^urence  Fitz  Hugh ; 
For  there's  naught  by  Sir  William  de  Brassington  Laurence 
Fitz  Hugh  can  be  held  in  much  greater  abhorrence 

Than  exaggeration 

In  any  narration 
Beyond  the  bare  facts  which  the  case  fairly  warrants. 


MOKAL. 


Don't  sit  up  at  night,  and  drink  grog  until  two, 

Or  else  you  may  find  all  the  candles  bum  blue  ; 

Shun  snuflf  altogether,  damp  matches  as  well. 

Or  else  you'll  perceive  a  most  sulphur-like  smell ; 

Above  all,  remember  that  tables  and  chairs. 

Like  worms,  if  you  tread  on  them,  give  themselves  airs. 

And  like  them  will  turn  ;   so,  while  you  are  able. 

Sit  still  in  your  chair^  and  donH  loll  on  the  table. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  A  WELSHMAyS   MUKDERER 


CHAPTKK   I.— CoNSPiiLVTOKS   at  Work. 

It  is  now,  T  claiv  say,  five  and  twenty  years  back  sinti\  om 
<'()1J,  shiv(»ry  Christmas  Kve,  a  policeman  beckoned  me  arro* 
the  street  to  him,  in  the  good  old  town  of  my  nativity,  j 
was  making  somewhat  briskly  for  a  rendezvous  with  a  i*oupIt 
of  friends,  was  well  wrapped  up,  and  engaged  in  puffin tj  awa\ 
at  a  fine  new  briarwood  pipe  in  the  hard  and  fast  fashion 
habitual  with  me.  Had  the  officer's  gesture  been  observed  bv  anv 
but  myself,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  taken  as  a  sig-nal  ihai 
1  was  wanted.  Had  I  been  afterwards  seen  accoinpjinyiiig  him 
in  a  busin(*ss-like  trot  down  that  ill-lit  highway,  it  wouKI  have 
-afiibrded  further  confirmation  of  the  fact,  and  the  j»ublic  miml 
woiiltl  have  been  made  up  that,  for  a  time,  at  least,  I  was  to  Iv 
])rovided  with  bed  and  board  at  the  county  expense.  Hut  I  am 
just  a  little  before  my  story. 

In  the  town  1  mtMition,  where  everybody  know  evorvlxxlv 
rise's  business,  sometimes  better  than  one's  self,  it  was  known 
pretty  generally  that  T  Jiad  a  sort  of  official  connection  with  the 
police.  As  to  what  the  precise  connection  was  then*  existed  a 
considemble  conflict  of  opinion;  some  thinking  me  a  plain- 
<jlothes  constabh*,  othc^rs  the  sergeant-clerk  in  charge  at  the 
jK>lice-stiition,  while  not  a  few  put  me  down  as  an  iusignitieant 
"writer  to  the  papers" — penny-a-liner,  they  would  liave  said, 
only  their  notions  of  press  work  were  altogether  too  ]irimitive 
to  comprehend  anything  in  the  shajK*  of  a  detail. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,  won't  you  ?"  was  the  greeting  of  the 
♦Sergeant,  when  1  had  crossed  over  to  him.  '•  The  faet  is  I 
wanted  to  sjHjak  to  you  most  particular;  only  I  didn't  want 
Shany  Sangharad,  who  was  walking  down  behind  you,  to  see  us 
together.  I  have  been  looking  for  you  all  the  evening ;  twice 
-at  the  house,  and  half-a-dozen  times  at.  the  office,  but  I  eouldn't 
catch  you  nohow." 

"  Well,  Sergeant,  and  what  did  you  want  with  me?  Is  it 
anything  for  which  you  11  take  bail  ?"  said  I,  half  seriously,  half 
in  jest. 

"  There  you  go  again,"  said  the  sergeant,  slily.  **  The  fiict 
is — well,  will  you  hear  the  tale  from  me,  or  wait  till  we  see 
the  Super.?" 
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^  By  Jove !"  thought  I,  "  this  looks  serious.  There's  some- 
thing in  tlie  wind  which  you  have  not  yet  smelt,  old  fellow."  I 
udded  aloud : 

**  I^t  us  get  to  the  Super.'s,  by  all  means." 

"  OfiF  we  go,  then,"  responded  the  Sergejmt,  "  for  I  am  afraid 
that  by  this  time  he's  well  nigh  tued  of  waiting." 

Without  any  further  waste  of  words  we  both  trotted  along. 

If  you  have  been  to  the  town  I  am  s{)eaking  of,  you  can't 
have  heli)ed  seeing  the  county  police-station.  Not  that  its 
architectm*al  beauty  brings  it  conspicuously  into  relief  from  its 
unomamental  background  of  buildings.  Not  that,  by  any  means ; 
but  it  is,  or  was  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  sort  of 
mixed-up,  conglomerate,  rambling,  heavy-looking,  ramshackle 
old  affair,  which  must  have  caught  your  eye  in  much  the 
same  way  as  an  elephant  in  a  circus  procession ;  the  biggest, 
ugliest,  blackest,  most  awkward  thing  of  the  lot  of  them.  The 
**  Super.,"  as  the  members  of  the  force  called  their  chief,  was  a 
fine,  slashing  fellow,  full  of  humour  and  intelligence,  with  whom 
I  was  a  considerable  deal  of  a  favourite — for  what  particular 
reason  I  could  never  satisfactorily  determine. 

"  Hilloa,  Archie,  lad  I"  he  said  to  me  directly  the  door 
opened  and  I  showed  my  face  inside  his  snug  little  parlour — 
one  of  the  cosiest  apartments  in  the  whole  suite  which  belonged 
to  the  Super,  at  the  station.  *•  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Just  squat  in  the  comer  there,  and  tell  us  what 
you'll  have  to  drink." 

"  A  drop  of  Scotch,  I  think,"  replied  I ;  "  and  I'll  take  it  hot, 
just  to  stop  my  jaw  teeth  from  dropping  out." 

He  rang ;  and  presently  trim  little  Polly  Morgan  tripped  into 
the  room — Polly,  the  laughing-eyed,  yellow-haired,  fair-skinned, 
and  altogether  the  prettiest  little  piece  of  goods  in  the  whole 
town — for  a  maid  servant,  I  mean.  Polly,  whose  chin  I  had 
chucked,  whose — but,  bless  my  soul!  where  am  I — a  staid  old 
Diogenes,  minus  the  wit — drifting  to  ?  It  is  curious  how  these 
memories  of  a  golden  prime  make  a  fellow's  tongue  slip,  isn't  it? 

Polly  took  her  orders  and  withdrew  to  execute  them,  after 
her  eyes  had  merrily  shot  a  glance  at — never  mind  whom. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  Super.,  just  as  the  girl  had  turned  her 
back,  "  you  couldn't  make  out  what  I  wanted  you  for  ?" 

"  You  may  take  your  oath  of  that,"  replied  I,  as  carelessly  as 
I  could. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it's  best  to  go  to  business  at  once.  We 
can  enjoy  the  grog  afterwards,  and  you  shall  put  yours  on  top 
of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  just  by  way  of  considering  cap. 
Ah  I  here's  Polly  with  the  mixings.     Come^  in." 

Polly  followed  her  pretty  little  rattle-tattle-tattle  on  the  door 
panel  so  quickly  that  the  Super,  could  hardly  finish  his  injunc- 
tion, brief  as  it  was,  before  she  was  bearing  ixxVL  ^cst^tcl  \x>^^w  >\^ 
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with  jug,  tum})ler.s spoons,  sugar,  lemons,  a  knife  and  decanters — 
a  most  tempting  collection,  making  sweet  music,  and  givini; 
fortli  most  precious  cKlour  on  the  daintily  held  tray. 

"  Scotch  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  Marv.  Hand  me  the  Henuessv. 
Thanks.  Now,  just  step  across  to  the  mess-rooin,  and  tell 
Sergeant  Jenkins  I  want  him,  will  vou  ?  Lemon,  Mr.  Hamilton? 
Right." 

Polly  curtsied  and  withdrew.  The  Super,  went  to  a  reces> 
and  took  therefrom  a  cigar  box,  which  he  held  towards  nie.  I 
made  a  selection,  and  had  just  cut  the  end  of  what  turned  out 
to  be  an  admirable  smoke,  when  Sergeant  Jenkins  entered. 
Mine  host  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  and  helped  him  to  a  glass, 
from  which  he  drank  a  respectful  **  Here's  luck,  gen'rinen 
both." 

"  You  shouldn't  have  slipi>ed  away.  Sergeant,"  said  the  Super., 
referring  to  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  Sergeant  had  left 
the  room  imm(*diately  on  ushering  me  into  the  official  }>rt*senee. 

^  I  noticed  Shany  Sangharad  following  us,  sir,  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  her  in.  If  she  guesses  what's  up — and  I 
think  she  has  some  kind  of  notion  of  it — she'll  s|>oil  the  whole 
thing  before  we  set  about  it,"  said  the  Sergeant,  in  explanation. 

I  must  say  I  was  somewhat  unpleasantly  imj)ressed  with  a 
sense  of  mystery  in  all  this.  Had  my  conscience  been  any 
worse  than  that  of  the  average  young  man  of  one  and  twenty, 
I  might  not  have  taken  things  so  easily,  liefore  I  had  time  to 
enter  into  any  very  lc»ng  train  of  speculation,  the  Super. *s  voice 
recalled  my  thoughts  to  the  business  in  hand. 

"  It  was  not  safe.  Sergeant,*'  he  said,  deprecatingly.  *'  You 
have  no  charge  against  her." 

"  It's  all  right,  sir,"  returned  the  Sergeant.  **  I  remembered, 
while  Mr.  Hamilton  and  me  was  walking  along,  that  there  wa^ 
an  old  warrant  out  against  her  for  disobeying  a  summons  for 
drunkenness.  It  is  171*8  case;  and  you  know, sir,  that  he's  left 
the  district.  If  you  apply  for  a  remand  of  the  case,  to  enable 
us  to  bring  him  for  ard  to  give  evidence,  we  shall  get  through 
this  business  before  she  has  a  chance  of  blabbing.  If  she  goes 
out  on  bail,  she'll  let  on,  you  may  depend,  and  illl  then  be 
good-bye  to  all  chance  of  nailing  her  bloke." 

"  Twas  lucky  you  thought  of  it,  Sergeant,"  obsen'ed  the 
Super.,  with  an  approving  smile.  "  It  i*ouldn't  have  happened 
better.     And  now,  Mr.  Hamilton,  drink  up  and  have  another.** 

"Thank  you;  I'm  doing  very  nicely.  Not  another  drop 
just  now,"  said  I,  putting  my  hand  resolutely  over  my  tumbler. 

"  Well,  by-and-bye,  then,"  he  rejoined.  "  You  won't  leave 
us  without  wetting  both  eyes,  surely  ?  Allow  me  to  g^ve  you  a 
fresh  light,  anyhow ;"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
applied  a  'lighted  lucifer  to  the  end  of  my  cigar,  which  I  had 
unwittingly  allowed  to  go  oxiX., 
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**  But  you  wanted  me  on  business,  I  understand  ?"  remarked 
I,  after  a  pufF  or  two. 

"  That  was  just  what  I  did  want  you  for.  At  least,  I  thoup^ht 
to  talk  a  little  matter  over  with  you,  and  enjoy  a  pipe  and  a 
glass  in  your  company  at  the  same  time,  you  know,"  he  added, 
a  trifle  anxious  to  divest  his  hospitality  of  all  suspicion  of 
motive. 

And,  without  more  ado,  he  proceeded  to  unbosom  himself  of 
a  matter  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  me  to  enter 
upon  at  the  fag  end  of  a  chapter  already,  I  am  afraid,  too 
long. 


CHAPTER    IL 

''  Murder  most  foul,  an  in  the  best  it  is." 

**  It  was  before  your  time,  Mr.  Hamilton,"  began  the  super- 
intendent of  Police  by  way  of  explanatory  preface  to  his  story. 
"  Dear  me  I  Yes,  at  least  five  years  before  you  came  to  the 
place,  that  on  a  raw  Saturday  night  in  November  there  drove 
into  our  town  a  Breconshire  farmer,  who  had  been  doing  a  good 
stroke  of  business  at  the  fair  that  day,  and  whose  pockets  were 
better  lined  than  his  stomach  even.  I  dare  say  you  might 
have  heard  of  him,  and  his  curious  tricks  on  horseback,  after  he 
had  been  to  a  market  or  fair." 

"  Do  you  mean  Shoni  Llwyncrwn,"  I  asked.  "  He  who  used 
to—" 

"  No,  not  Shoni ;  because  he's  still  alive  and  well,  and,  what 
is  more,  married  to  a  young  wife,  who  has  cut  his  hair,  pared 
his  nails,  and  so  well  groomed  him  that  he's  actually  getting  to 
look  respectable.  Not  very  many  months  since  he  was  made  a 
magistrate,  and  it  looks  as  if  he  was  becoming  regularly 
civilized,"  said  the  Super. 

"  Ah !  I  don't  know  your  man,  then ;  but  go  on,  that'll  make 
no  difiFerence,"  I  responded. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  Dick— for  that  was  the  poor  fellow's 
name — ^put  up  at '  The  Duke,'  where  he  stabled  his  horse  and 
had  a  hearty  meal.  Just  about  ten  o'clock,  or  so,  he  went  out, 
saying  he  would  return  in  an  hour.  Next  morning,  at  daybreak, 
down  the  river  about  a  mile,  he  was  fished  up,  with  empty 
pockets  and  a  knife-wound  in  his  heart." 

•*  I  remember  reading  of  the  affair,"  I  observed.  "  And  ti 
shocking  thing  it  was,  too;  not  only  because  of  the  man's 
horrible  death,  but  because  of  the  ruin  it  brought  upon  his 
family," 

♦*  Yes,**  he  rejoined.     **  The  house  of  Defjuo^^oxkc^  V^s^fc  ^tv^^ 
of  the  country  round,  went  down  witti  «i  ctol^  VvN^i  \V»  ^-qraKt- 
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l>iik*s  rhiUlrou  aiv  n«»w  «in   tlie  p;irish,  and  slit*   w:is  his  wift* 

for  wh«»iu   voii  TiKuir  out    an  onlrr  of  removal   to  the  A>vlui» 

•  ■« 

ti>-tlay/* 

'•  Dreadful,  really,"  I  remai'ked.  ''  I  supiK>.si/  yon  haw  no 
^u>jiieioii  as  to  wlm  ihr  luunlrrer  was?" 

•'  Olu  ye.s  we  have,  thouorh  :  ami  that  is  the  v*tv  ^Kiinr  I  w:iv 
hringint,'  you  to,"  ho  repliecl,  <|uickly.  "Just  before  leaving 
tlh»  house,  ami,  indeed,  Ix^fme  getting  up  froux  the  tahle,  h«» 
was  fiK>l  enousjh  to  hoa>T  of  the  nionev  he  had  made.  You  ver\' 
likely  know  the  kiti-hen  o\'  'Tin*  Duke' — a  regular  old  l>ani  m 
a  place,  with  high-l^aeke<l  houeJM's  nmning  up  and  down  it  in  ;i 
way  that  one  could  nevrr  know  who  the  other  ocoujxint.s  of  tli»' 
rotmi  were,  unh»ss  ln»  niach*  flu-  tour  of  the  whole  lot.  Wliil** 
l>iek  of  IVfym^g  was  bragging  away  about  his  money,  there  was 
u|M»u  the  otluT  sidt*  of  the  settle,  and  probably  sitting  hack  t(» 
back  with  him.  Big  Mik«\  tiie  bully,  with  Shany  Sanghar.itl 
and  Shoni  Kicko*r  Top,  on«'  on  each  hand.'* 

•'Mv  (iixll"  I  exclaimed,  witii  an  involuntary  shudd»-r. 
*'  Dick  of  Defy  nog  was  a  dtM>m«"d  man  the  very  moment  uientiou 
of  his  mon«\v  escaped  him." 

*•  Right !"  put  in  the  sergeant.  "Three  bigger  devils  never 
step|H'il  in  shoe  leather.  Mike  would  have  crueitie<i  (.'llri^t,  if 
he  had  the  chance,  for  much  h»ss  money  than  Judas  ever  ti.H»k 
for  betniying  on  Him.'' 

This  was  plain  languag**,  and  a  (perhaps)  unbeeoniing  siiniUv 
but  [  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  1  am  only  giving  evidence 
in  a  case,  and  I  should  bt*  justly  op<»u  to  censure,  both  from 
without  and  within,  were  I  to  refuse  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
without  glozing  it  over. 

'*  Let  me  go  on,''  sai*!  the  Super.  *■  Shany,  directly  she  heard 
the  farmer  talk  of  his  monev,  went  round  and  asked  him  ti» 
stand  her  a  pint.  She  was  a  gooil-looking  hassy  in  her  day, 
Shany  was,  and  a  winning  one,  too.  The  sight  of  her  so  worke<l 
upon  Dick's  drink-sodden(»d  heait  that  they  so<.ni  grew  fast 
friends.  They  left  the  house  together,  and  Alike  and  £>honi 
followed  soon  after.     Shany — '' 

"  Why  were  the  three  never  arrested  ?''  I  broke  in.  '*  They 
were  the  last  in  his  compiiny,  and  suspicion  would  have  reason- 
ably attached  to  them.*' 

"Hear  me  out,"  said  the  Sui)er.,  "  and  you  shall  know; 
although,  perhaps,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  tliat  they  were 
not  the  last  in  his  company.  He  sto<xl  heaps  of  drink  for  them 
at  *  The  Squirrel'  afterwanls;  but  he  left  that  house  some  time 
before  stop-tap,  saying  that  he  was  going  home.  ITiey  remained 
behind  for  a  good  half  hour ;  and  while  they  were  there  h^luv 
the  fool  that  he  was,  kept  hanging  about  and  talking  to  other 
women.  One  of  these,  who,  we  think,  wivs  Peggy  o'rIPant,  wan 
valking  wit\x  \uiu  a  «\ioit  \cvx^  (Vo'^ix^  ^<&  xomi  to^irards  the 
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Japanese  quarter,  and  from  that  point  on  we  lost  all  trace  of 
him.'' 

"  Why  didn't  yon  bring  in  Peggy,  and  boldly  charge  her, 
evidence  or  no  evidence,  with  the  murder  ?"  I  asked.  "  If  she 
had  no  hand  in  it  herself,  she  might  luive  known  who  had,  and 
turned  informer." 

^  We  did,"  he  rejilied.  "  We  charged  her  exactly  in  the  way 
you  suggest.  But  she  stuck  to  the  same  story  from  first  to 
last,  that*  she  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  man  beyond 
showing  him  the  way  into  Windsor  Street,  round  the  comer  of 
which  you  turn  to  go  to  *  The  Duke.'  More  than  that,  we 
made  her  all  sorts  of  promises,  if  she  either  confessed  to  her 
own  share  in  the  business  or  gave  us  a  scent  of  the  right  people. 
Hnt  all  she  could  be  got  to  say  was,  '  I  don't  know  nothing 
about  it,  sir ;  indeed,  indeed,  I  don't ;'  and  she  kept  saying  this 
so  often  that  I  at  last  believed  her." 

"  Strange !"  I  remarked,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes ;  but  do  you  know  what  ?"  responded  the  Super.  "  It 
is  my  honest  opinion  that  Peggy  o'r  Pant,  although  one  of  the 
greatest  liars  in  creation,  spoke  right  down  truth  that  time 
every  word.     These  people  do  sometimes." 

*'  Just  about  as  often,  I  suppose,  as  their  honest  neighbours 
tell  fibs,"  said  I.  '*  It's  a  thing  they're  not  accustomed  to,  but 
whenever  it's  convenient  thev  hesitate  not  to  commit  a  virtue." 

"  I  grant  that,"  he  rejoined.  "  They  fall  into  virtue 
accidentally,  as  it  were.  And  it  is  astonishing  how  virtuous 
they  can  be,  too,  when  they  have  no  object  to  gain  by  an 
o]>po8ite  course  of  conduct.  They're  like  the  shopkeepers  who 
keep  double  sets  of  weights.  When  we  go  round  to  inspect, 
and  catch  Mr.  Jones  using  a  half-jiound  light  by  an  ounce,  you 
should  see  how  indignant  Mr.  Jenkins  becomes  at  his  brother 
tradesman's  dishonesty.  Just  a  minute  before,  Mr.  Jenkins 
having  seen  me  coming  down  the  street  in  company  of  the 
sergeant  here,  with  the  testing  scales  under  his  arm,  has  time 
to  pop  his  light  weights  out  of  sight  and  bring  out  the  proper 
ones.  Mr.  Jones,  pounced  upon  unawares,  is  caught  red- 
handed,  and  that  is  all  the  difference  between  them." 

''  The  balance  of  evil  being  against  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  course,'* 
I  suggested. 

"  How's  that,  sir  ?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

"  Why,  he  practised  a  double  fraud,"  I  observed.  "  Cheated 
the  public  an<l  imposed  upon  you  as  well." 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  was  the  sergeant's  sententiously  delivered 
rejoinder.  "  No  man  is  bound  to  criminate  hisself,  according  to 
our  English  law." 

I  was  about  to  argue  the  point,  but  I  thought  better  of  it, 
and  turned  the  conversation  again  to  the  murder  of  Dick  of 
Defynog. 
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"  How  came  you  to  connect  Mike  and  Shoui  aQ<l  Sliany  with 
the  murder,  jNlr.  Hawke  ?"  1  asked  of  the  Sujwr.  "If  they 
were  seen  with  poor  Dick  in  tlie  early  j>art  of  the  night,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  him 
afterwards." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "it  does  not;  but  still  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  two,  at  least,  of  the  three  had  a  hand  in  the 
man's  death.  Shany,  as  T  have  told  you,  I  think,  was  at  that 
time  a  much  better  looking  jMcce  of  goods  than  now.  She  must- 
have  created  a  strong  impression  u[)on  Dick's  mellow  nature ; 
and  my  opinion  is  that  he  made  up  liis  mind,  after  leaving  the 
*•  S(juirrel,"  not  to  go  home  witliout  one  more  look  at  the  girl. 
After  getting  rid  of  Peggy,  lie  may  have  returned — it  is  mv 
honest  belief  that  he  did  return — and  on  his  way  he,  no  doubt, 
fell  in  with  Shany  and  her  mah*  companions.  He  was  inveigled 
tlown  to  the  den  she  keeps,  drugged,  robbed,  stabbed,  hoisted 
on  to  the  boundary  wall  betwcnai  her  house  and  the  river,  and 
dropped  in." 

"  Vou  made  search  for  his  mcmey,  T  suppose,''  said  I. 

*'  Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  whole  of  the  blessed  neigh bour- 
IkmxI  was  ])ulled  upside  down  and  inside  out  for  that  purpose/' 
was  his  reply.  "  If  we  overliault»d  one  place,  I'm  sure  we  over- 
hauled fifty,  and  we  searched  to  the  skin  quite  an  army  of 
men  and  women  both." 

"  But,  tell  m<*,"  said  1,  "  what  bearing  has  all  this  upon  vour 
business  with  me  ?" 

"  In  one  moment,"  answered  the  Super.  "  The  day  before 
yesterday  Shany  Sangharad  and  Dolly  Doucie-  you  know  her, 
ilr.  Hamilton;  she  who  had  two  months  hust  assizes  for 
rer-eiving  stolen  goods — had  a  (juarrel.  It  cjime  off  directly 
Dolly  got  clear  of  the  gaol.  The  women  twitted  each  other, 
as  women  will,  with  past  misdeeds,  and  out  came  all  the  secrets 
out*  had  ever  told  the  other.  Shany  reminded  I>olly  of  a 
Dyrlas  gaflfer  whom  she  ha<l  roblnnl  of  a  roll  of  fivers,  and  Doll 
retorte<l  by  saying,  "  was  that  as  bad  as  what  you  did  to  the 
Defynog  farmer  ?  ^'ou  eased  him  of  a  hundred  quid,  and  put 
a  knife  into  him  after — you  and  Big  Mike,  you  pair  of  bloodv 
murderers,  you."  This  last  broadside  was  altogether  too  much  for 
Shany,  who  gave  in  and  bolted.  Now  that  thing,  with  one  or  two 
others  which  have  occurred  since,  has  convinced  me  that  my 
old  suspicions  were  right,  and  that  those  two  people  murdered 
the  farmer.  What  is  mon*,  1  believe  for  certain  that  JMike 
lias  the  farmer's  gold  repeater  I" 

I  whistled ;  but  wheth«?r  from  want  of  thought  or  a  super- 
abundance of  it,  I'll  leave  the  reader  to  guess. 

"  Why  not  run  him  in  ?"  I  asked,  shortly  after. 

^  I  applied  to  the  magistrates  this  morning  for  a  wanant, 
but  they  thought  it  too  risky  to  grant  one  upon  the  very  slender 
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evidence  that  1  had  to  give.  If  we  were  to  arrest  Mike  on  pur 
own  responsibility,  and  it  turned  out  there  was  no  case  against 
him,  he  would  fee  old  Slymans  to  bring  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment  against  us  in  a  twinkling ;  and,  after  the  quarrel 
we  had  the  other  day,  that  would  be  nuts  to  old  Slymans, 
wouldn't  it  r 

"  Rather,"   I   replied.      "  But   what   do  you  pro^xjse  to  do 
further  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Why,  this ;  1  mean  to  meet  Mike  on  his  own  terms,"  said 
the  Super.,  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye  that  was  positively 
dangerous.  "  If  he's  unscrupulous,  why  shoukl  I  be  any  more 
particular  ?  I  mean  to  have  him,"  he  went  on,  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  fierceness  ;  **  case  or  no  case ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  am  going  to  put  upon  him  a  new  man,  who,  if  he  is 
sued,  will  not  care  a  button,  because  he  is  not  worth  a  straw. 
But  ril  see  that  he  never  will  be  sued.  If  we  find  nothing  on 
Mike  to  justify  his  detention,  I  shall  bring  him  before  the 
magistrates,  tell  them  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  get  him 
discharged,  and  run  my  man  into  another  district  before  there's 
any  chance  for  commencing  an  action." 

The  bold  and  not  over  nice  line  of  policy  thus  sketched 
rather  astonished  me,  and  I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  the 
astonishment  I  felt,  for  the  Super,  said,  '•'  It  surjmses  you,  I  see, 
but  I  hope  it  won't  surprise  you  any  more  now  Fm  going  to 
t^U  you  that  I  want  your  help  in  laying  hold  of  Master  Jlike. 
My  new  man,  who  is  a  splendid  fellow  with  his  fist,  does  not 
know  him,  and  I  am  bound  to  have  someone  who  does,  to  point 
him  out.  Mike  knows  all  my  other  men,  and  if  he  were  to  see 
any  of  them  making  for  his  house,  he  would  guess  what  was  up, 
and  either  bolt  with  the  swag  or  get  rid  of  it." 

"  Surround  the  place  before  he  has  time  to  make  his 
dis]K)sitions,"  I  suggested. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  good  trying.  ^Nlike  is  too  old  a  fox,  and  has 
too  many  sjnes  in  his  pay,"  ho  said  emphatically.  "  We  have 
no  warrant  to  arrest  him  or  search  his  house,  and  you  know 
the  consequences  were  we  to  proceed  without  one — an  action 
for  trespass  or  false  imprisonment,  right  off  the  reel." 

"  (Juite  right,"  assented  I. 

**  No,"  he  continued ;  "  the  proper  and  the  only  way  to  do 
the  thing  is  the  one  I  have  chalked  out  for  myself,  and  if  you'll 
give  us  your  assistance,  the  matter  is  as  good  as  settled." 

The  whole  plan  of  action  was  then  explained  to  me ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  I  followed  the  details  almost  to  the  letter,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  reproduce  them.  The  action  itself  is,  probably, 
all  that  you  would  care  to  know  about,  and  I  think  I  have 
already  bored  you  sufficiently  with  my  account  of  our  pre- 
liminary council  of  war. 


:m    on  thk  tkail  of  a  wklshmaws  ]M[:im>k.» 

CIIAFrKK     III.     Tkaimmj). 

1  Hi  list  confess  (liat  1  d'u\  iiol  ciitrr  into  tlie  Siip(»r.V  scl 
witli  any  vt'ry  groat  hi'artinfs>.  Thr  part  1  luul  to  play 
was  insiirniticant  enoii^li  :  but  it  liad  its  inc*»nvenieni.-«*s,  lu 
say  (lanii^crs,  nrv«*rtlu*lrss.  All  I  was  exju^cted  to  <lo  wji 
i^ivt!  my  i'onipaninu  a  signal  by  whicli  Ih'  rould  n*cognist 
man,  iind  tlim  l«'avt-  him  to  tiglit  Ids  o>vii  battli*  ns 
he  e«»uUI.  Assist aiK-e  tliere  was  nom*  for  cither  of  us,  i 
weal,  come  woe,  beeause,  as  1  think  I  have  already  jna<l«»  i 
the  Super,  was  as  anxious  n*»t  to  seare  away  his  binl  as  t<»  ;i 
unpleasant  eonse<pienot»s  in  ease  his  suspieions  should  tun 
to  have  been  unfounded.  1  knt*w  perfe*ctly  well  that,  if 
fniternity  amongst  whom  I  was  going  to  venture  wen* 
to  get  hold  of  the  notion  that  I  was  a  spy  and  an  iiifor 
things  wc»uld  be  made  seriously  unpleasant  for  me,  ni»t 
then,  but  for  all  time.  But  this  I  «lid  not  niueh  rurr  al 
In  faet— adventurous  young  fool  that  I  was-  the  prompt** 
pitting  myself,  bnun  or  nnisele,  as  might  bo  rtMpiired,  ag; 
a  lot  of  louts,  had  ju>t  that  spiee  *»f  knight  errantry  a 
it  whi4"h  eonnnendc^d  it  most  strongly  to  my  favour.  L  in 
have  done  a  much  wiser  thing  by  leaving  the  whoh»  l»u>i 
to  somebtxly  else;  but  1  was  fairly  in  for  it  n«»w,  and  regret 
theri'fore  useli'ss. 

It  was  a  biting,  dreadfully   unpleasant    night    that    £  and 
official  eompsmion    sallietl    forth     \i\Km    our    expedition, 
ground  was  covered,  foot-«lrep  alnn»st,  with   dirty,  nnn-s<Hki( 
hnow,  in  which  our  boots  plaslu^l   and  slipped   like  the  ]«< 
of  a  steamship  when   the   sea   is  clu^ppy.     liut   we   wen* 
wrapped  up,my  4'ompanion  as  a  navvy,and  myself  nietainorpli 
into  a  sort  of  better  class  collier;  the  most  noticeable   port 
of  my  outfit  being    a  large  heather-peaked  cap  and  a   Hn 
yellow  n<»ckerchief  <»f  silk,  with   the  ends  dangling  lcK>>ely 
a   Welsh    flannel  shirt-front,  wt^ll    studded  with-herring    ] 
stitches,   and  conical-shaped   pynimidally  arranged  huttoi] 
china. 

We  to(»k  the  longest  way  round  to  our  jKnut  of  dc>tina 
the  l)etter  to  give  the  coh»ur  of  un premeditation  to  our  ] 
The  sky  inmiediatelv  overhead  was  cloudless,  and  the  a 
though  not  numerous,  were  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  stau 
out  like  clearly-cut  diamond  facets  froui  a  mounting  i»f  l 
lazuli.  L'}K)u  the  horizon  great  mavises  of  darkness 
gathering  slowly  and  majestically,  each  sailing  up  to  each 
HJiilw  of  the  line  fonning  into  order  of  battle.  The  slip 
progress  we  were  making  giwv  me  a  chill,  and  the  icil^',  i\v 
atmosphere  laid  a  load  of  unpleasant  damp  about  my  face 
hair.  Turning  to  my  friend,  I  suggested  a  nip,  just  to  kee] 
cold  out,  but  he  declined.     He  did  not  drink.     "^^  Come  in 
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toast  your  toe-s  tlien,  while  T   swallow   a  pint   of  "gin   hot,'*^ 
said  I. 

*'  No  objection  in  the  least,  sir,"  he  said,  and  in  we  went  to  the 
"  Carriers'  Arms."  The  landlady  was  noted  for  the  brewing  of 
"  gin  hot,"  and  I  don't  remember  ever  putting  nicer  tipple  to 
ray  lips  than  that  which  she  brought  me  this  night.  While  I 
was  discussing  it  in  the  bar  parlour,  wc  heard  a  tremendous- 
nmipus  in  the  tap-room  adjoining,  and  some  one,  above  the  din, 
exclaiming — 

"  I  believe  you  cheated  me.  Copper  Toj) ;  but  no  matter.     If 
you're  better  nor  me  in  dominoes,  I'm  worth  two  of   you  at 
skittles." 

"  I'll  throw  a  ball  with  you  any  l)looming  time  you  like,'*" 
said  a  gruff  voice,  in  reply. 

"  Ijet's  go  down  to  the  *  Bull,'  then,  and  have  it  out,"  said 
t  he  challenger  ;  "  there's  no  alley  here.'' 

There  was  an  instant  uprising,  a  shuffling  of  feet,  and  a 
general  exodus  of  the  kitchen  customers,  among  whom,  as  I 
looked  after  them  through  the  glass  partition,  1  plainly  made 
out  the  burly  form  of  Big  Mike  himself.  I  told  my  companion 
as  much,  adding  that  he  could  not  help  picking  him  out  from 
the  rest,  because  he  was  at  least  a  head  taller  than  any  of 
them. 

"  Then  you  had  better  stop  here,  sir,"  said  he,  "  and  let  me 
finish  the  job  myself.  I  know  where  the  men  have  gone  to, 
and  I  shall  spot  Mike  without  difficulty,  after  your  descrii)tion 
of  him." 

**  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  anything  of  the  kind,*'  I  cried,  not  a 
little  nettled  at  the  proi^osal.  "  I'll  see  you  through  it,  what-^ 
ever  it  is,  now  that  I  have  come  so  far." 

"  You  are  game,  too,''  he  said  admiringly.  "  We'll  follow 
them  in  five  minutes,  then,  if  it  is  the  same  to  you." 

**  Ten  will  be  better,"  I  observed.  "  They  will  only  be  in  the 
second  throw  by  that  time." 

Out  we  went  into  the  night  air  across  the  old-fashioned 
bridge,  beneath  whose  arches  the  river  rolled  swiftly  and  silently 
seawards,  reflecting  the  steel-cold  shimmer  of  wintry  moon- 
beams, flung  in  a  shower  athwart  its  crystal  surface.  Down  those 
cruel  wavelets,  five  years  before,  floated  poor  Dick  of  Defynog^ 
with  tho  life  blood  bubbling  from  his  bosom,  and  marking  his 
course  with  a  trail  of  red  !  And  who  knew  but  that  before  the 
night  was  over  there  would  be  other  bloody  work,  of  which  the 
tale  would  be  told  on  the  monow  ?  As  the  thought  struck  me,. 
I  buttoned  up  my  coat  to  the  neck,  drew  my  cap  well  over  my 
eyes,  and,  with  hard-set  teeth,  started  off  at  a  nra  for  our 
rendezvous. 

We  pushed  our  way,  through  a  bar  crowded  with  as  viciou* 
looking  a  set  as  I  had  ever  come  across,  into  the  skittle  alW^  ^1 
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*^  the  Bull,"  a   long,   low,  whitewashed  aftair,   lit   at    unequal 
intervals  witli  three  double-armed  gas  brackets.     Up   t  he   sidt-, 
on  the  lx)wler's  right,  was  the  usual  trough,  into  which  the  man 
nt  the  pins  rolleil  the  balls  at  the  end  of  every  third    •^'^  throw." 
Behind  the  mystic  nine  was  a  large  s<juare  of  canvas  answering 
no  other  pupose,  I  at  one  time  thought,  than  that  of  preventing 
damage  to  the  ball.     When  we  got  in,  Alike  and  his   opponent 
had  not  yet  begun  thtMr  game,  for  the  simple  reason  that  r^nother 
^■louple  had  not  iinished  theirs.    One  of  these  latter  was  a  Scotch 
draper  whom  T  knew — a  great  strapping  fellow,  who  was  on  thr 
tspree  that  week,  and  who  had  been  well  fleeced  by   tlu'    Iamh< 
with  whom  he  had  associated.     He  was  engaged,  at  the  time  <>r 
our  entrance,  in  a  hot  quarrel  with  a  man  who   had    ilecideil 
against  liim  a  point  with  reference  to  an  aUtjged   rf»coil   f»f  tht- 
ball,  and  was  threatening  to  punch  his  head.     The  h»M»r  lost  on 
the  game  was  being  handed  round   in  a  tot -glass   by  a    black- 
guard,   close-cropped    customer,  gaol    bird,   bull}'    and    thief, 
dressed  in  dirty  moleskin,  Jind  wearing  his  cap  with  t  he  peak 
over  his  left  ear.     I  took  careful  stock  of  the  lot  as    they  stood 
in  the  flare  of  the  gaslight  or  moved  into  the  shadows  beyond. 
Murillo  would  have  liked  to  be  with  mc ;  a  viler  cn*w  h«*   coidd 
never   hope  to  see,  nor  one  much  nion^  picturesque,    either. 
There  may  have  been  twenty  in  the  ro<»m  when  we  first  entered, 
but    the  company  thinned  down   on    finding  that    the    gam<' 
between  INIcTavish  and  Will  Aberdare  was  likely  to   last    some 
time.     It  was  the  one  between   liig  ^!ik(*  and  ^^t'uther   ohaji" 
they  had  all  come  to  see.     Including  myself  and  the  constable, 
there  were  eight  left,  representative  scoim<lrels  the   whole  of 
them,  when  a  man   with  the  glass  an<l  a  half-gallon  tin  in  hi< 
hand  came  up  and  offered  my  companirni  a  drink.     True  to  his 
habits,  he  refused.     The  beer  divider,  as  Ik;  was  called,  couldn't 
understand  it.     He  took  a  long  stare  at  the  ofttcer,  the   signifi- 
<jance  of  which  was  l)y  no  means  lost  upon  me,  and,  with  hi^ 
eyes  still  upon  the  other's  fac€,  he  handed  the  glass  to  nie. 

To  allay  his  evidently  awakened  susjiicions,  1  took  it  from  him 
instantly,  and  said,  in  what  I  meant  to  be  a  free  and  easy 
manner,  *'  Here's  foitune,  lads,''  after  which  I  drank  up  the 
■contents.  My  attemi)t  must  have  been  a  signal  failure,  for  the 
next  moment  the  fellow  shouted  "  S])ies  !"  and  I  just  had  time 
•to  duck  my  head  to  avoid  the  tin  which  was  thrown  at  it,  and 
which,  missing  its  mark,  whizzed  through  the  window  diWding 
the  alley  from  the  bar.  Mike  sprang  to  his  feet  and  made 
towards  me,  snorting  like  an  angry  bull.  ^Ey  companion,  who 
was  a  little  in  advance  of  me,  nimbly  avoided  the  charge,  and 
ran  in  the  direction  of  the  doorway. 

"  Good  (iod  I"  thought  1,  "  the  coward  is  going  to  leave  me 
here  to  be  murdered."  Before  1  had  time  to  think  or  see  any 
further,  Mike  was  upon  me  with  grinding  teeth  and  eyes  rolling 
red  with  fury. 
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"  You  come  smelling  around  here,  do  ye  ?"  he  yelled  ;  "  I'll 
have  your  life,  as  sure  as  hell." 

He  was  fairly  within  striking  distance  now,  and  I  don't  think 
I  ever  deliverai  a  squarer  blow.  It  caught  him  full  in  the 
forehead,  and  made  him  reel,  but  that  was  all.  My  knuckles 
were  knocked  all  to  smash.  Before  I  could  follow  up  my 
advantage,  he  had  doubled  down  uix)n  me,  and  wa^  holding  me 
by  the  throat  with  a  grip  like  an  iron  gin's.  1  stnick  him 
fiercely,  again  and  again,  in  eye,  face,  mouth — anywhere  I  could, 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  forced  me  back  against  the  bowling 
trough,  and  twisted  my  neckherchief  tourniquet feshion, evidently 
intending  to  strangle  me. 

I  felt  his  hot,  vile  breath  on  my  face,  heard  him  hiss:  "Say 
youi*  prayers,  brat,"  and 

Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  in  a  considerable  fog  as  to 
what  happened  afterwards.  I  just  remember  going  round  in  a 
kind  of  whirlpool,  of  which  the  water  was  foaming  with  blood ; 
round,  round,  round,  until  I  got  wedged  in  the  apex  of  a  great 
inverted  cone,  when  a  gurgling  sound,  resembling  rumbling 
thunder  in  force  and  volume,  filled  my  ears  to  the  ix>int  of 
cracking.  It  then,  I  thought,  began  to  die  away;  and,  just  as  it 
lad  subsided  into  a  continuous  hum,  I  was  shot  up  again  to  the 
surface.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  I  recovered 
my  senses  ;  and  when  t  did  so,  1  found  the  Titan  Mike  lying  by 
my  side  on  the  lx)ards  of  the  skittle  alley,  with  manacled  wrists, 
in  a  i)ool  of  blood. 

The  constable  was  sponging  my  temples,  as  my  head  rested 
on  his  kne(»,  and  the  room  was  at  that  time  fairly  swarming 
with  men  iu  uniform. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  was  lionised  after  that  adventure. 
The  magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  .and  the  judge  at  the  assizes 
before  whom  -Mike  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Dick  of  Defynog, 
whose  watch  had  been  found  ui>on  him,  paid  prodigious  compli- 
ments to  my  2)ersonal  courage,  and  thanked  me  for  the  assistance 
I  had  rendered  the  public  justice  of  my  country.  The  "Super." 
oifered  me  a  first-class  sergeantship  at  once  if  I  liked  to  join  the 
force,  l)ut  I  declined.  1  had  had  rather  too  much  of  police  duty 
iis  it  was,  and  whenever  I  may  have  since  felt  disposed  to  change 
my  mind  I  have  had  only  to  stroke  my  chin  in  search  of  a  piece 
of  flesh  which  has  been  missing  from  it  ever  since  my  encounter 
with  Big  Mike,  to  confirm  me  in  the  old  resolution. 

As  to  .Mike  himself,  he  got  ofl*  on  the  ground  that  his  posses- 
i^ion  of  tlie  murdered  man's  wntch  was  not,  in  legal  parlance, 
**  recent"  enough  to  justify  conviction.  He  is  alive  at  this  day,  but 
there  are  patches  of  white  upon  that  copper-thatched  sconce  of 
his  to  which  such  affecting  allusion  was  made  by  his  would-be 
opponent  at  skittles.  He  remembers  me  even  yet  by  a  gap  in 
his  upper  row  of  teeth.     Those  small  things,  the  blackeuixL^^  cil 
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his  eyes,  he  has  long  ago  forgotten,  and  probably  also  a  powerful 
blow  under  the  ear  which  Omstable  Ap  Shenkyn  gave  him  after 
choking  him  off  my  own  significant  self.  He  went  down  from 
it,  I  was  told,  **  like  the  side  of  a  house,"  and,  before  he  could 
recover,  he  found  himself  minus  a  gold  watch  but  plus  a  \ysiiT 
of  steel  bracelets.  Ap  Shenkyn's  move,  which  I  had  misconstrued 
on  that  night  in  the  skittle  alley,  was  made  with  a  view  of 
locking  the  door  and  thus  preventing  the  enemy's  being  reinforced 
from  the  bar.  1  could  hardly  believe  tliis  at  first ;  but,  after  I 
had  seen  Shenkyn  with  one  hand  lift  a  heavier  man  than  Mike^ 
chair  and  all,  upon  a  table,  and  ocular  demonstrations  were 
given  me  that  he  was  as  plucky  as  he  was  powerful,  faith  grew 
too  strong  for  further  doubt. 
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(;HAPTER  I.— Christmas  Eve. 

'*  ChrititnuM  comeM  but  once  a  year  ; 

The  holly  Khali  deck  our  household  gear, 
With  its  bI(M)ining  wiuter  cherry." 

M.S.  Before  1580. 

Jocelyn  Vaiisittart  is  sitting  in  a  crumpled  up  but  altogether 
^letermined  attitude  "  under  the  garden  wall."  From  the  other 
«ide  resounds 

*'()ver  the  garden  wtll, 
I  let  the  baby  fall." 

in  a  rich,  nielo<Hous  man's  voice;  and,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
trutli  of  this  statement,  and  the  owner's  undoubted  sincerity 
and  good  will,  flop,  bang,  and  down  came  a  large,  heavy  wax 
doll,  as  big  as  a  real  child.  It  descends,  with  a  force  and  a 
«traightness  of  aim  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  puri>ose,  and 
destination,  right  on  to  Jocelyn's  willing  but  long-suffering 
lap.  Jocelyn  is  seventeen,  and  in  the  aggregate  fond  of  dolls, 
but  there  are  limits  to  all  things  in  this  delightful  world,  and 
to  Jocelyn's  patience  ;  and,  being  first  hit  most  violently  on  the 
head  and  then  tx)  have  the  aforesaid  doll  fall  with  a  heavy  thud 
and  a  crash  off  her  head,  from  whose  hard  surface  it  rebounds, 
into  her  lap,  iti,  to  be  mild  in  our  ideas  and  expression — well,  the 
reverse  of  pleasant.  Jocelyn  looks  up  indignantly,  but  her 
w^ratli  is  subdued  by  the  earnest  look  of  a  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes, 
framed  by  wavy  bro¥ni  curls,  that  are  gazing  at  her  upturned 
face  from  their  vantage-ground,  a  few  inches  above.  "  Ivor, 
you  wretched  boy,  how  can  you  take  such  a  mean  advantage  of 
me  ?"  asked  Jocelyn.  "Did  you  not  see  that  I  was  indulging  in  " — 
**  Not  B.  and  8.,  1  hope,  but  in  *  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,"* 
<piotes  Ivor,  laughingly.  "  ^"es,  I  perceived  that  all-important 
fiict,"  he  continued,  **and  it  was  just  that  free  love  of  absence 
of  feeling  which  I  want  to  turn  into  reality."  "  Then  want 
must  be  your  master,"  laughs  Jocelyn.  "  I  am  very  well  as  I 
am."  "  Jocelyn,"  interrupts  Ivor,  abruptly,  **  I  have  just  come  from 

vour  father,  and  he  says ^"    "  Well,  what  does  he  say  ?"  asks 

Jocelyn,   impatiently ;  "  you  look  as  solemn,  aa  ^  ToxAfc  -a^  ^ 
funeral,  and  about  as  lively.    You  YvadbeXtet  V;^  xii^  ^  o\k<»> 
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my  dear,  wJ lilt  it  is.     I  have  a  conviction  that,  like  tlie    voung 
bears,  I  have  all  my  troubles  before  me;  and,  like   the  ineasle-, 
if  possible,  they  are  best  indulged  in  when  young  and  innocent. 
Out  with   it,  Ivor.'*     Ivor  approaches  her,  and  says,  sok-innlw 
"  -Mr.  Vansittart  refuses  his  consent  to  our  engagement.    AVhat 
about  success,  Jocelyn  ?"     ^  Oh,  Ivor,  you  don't  really  mean  it  ; 
anyhow,  father  can't  mean  it.    Whatever  you  may   say,  it    is 
preposterous,  absurd,  not  to  be  seriously  considered    for  one 
moment.'"  ''Your  father  has  not  only  censured  mv  audacitv,  but 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered  his  sentence,"  says  Ivor,  *'  and,  Vikr 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  I^ersians,  it  altereth  not.''      ''  l^ut  I 
will  marry  you,"  says  Jocelyn,  passionately.     "  I  said  yes  when 
you  askcH.1  me,  and  no  one  can  make  me  say  no  now    unless  1 
choose ;  and  I  don't  c'hoose,  and  never  shall.''     *'  Brave   child,''' 
responds  Ivor,  lovingly,  "  I  knew  what  you  would  say."  '"  I  should 
think  you  did,"  answers  Jocelyn  ;  "  if  you  had  thrown  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  I  should  never  have  spoken  to  you  agsiin.     If 
you  will  wait  for  me,  I  will  wait  for  you,"  she  continued.     "  I 
will  n(»ver   marry  anyone  else."      "  My  sweetheart,"  is    Ivor'> 
answer,  as  he  leaps  liglitly  over  the  wall  against  which  JiK*elyn 
has  l)een  standing,  and  puts  his  arm  round  the  slight    frirni  of 
his  beloved.     "  ^ly  sweetheart,"  he  nmrmurs,  kissing  the  sweet 
lips,  "  I   thank  you   for  that.     As   you   are  true  to  me,  so  I 
will  be  true  to  you.     Our  2>lighted  word  cannot  be  taken    back. 
IjCX  us  go  and  tell  yom*  father."  And  together  they  slowly  le^ive 
the  garden,  and  walk  to  the  house.   Although  Jocelyn  was  sitting 
"  under  the  garden  wall,"  it  is  actually  Christmas  Eve  ;  but  in  the 
sheltt»r  of  the  wall,  on  this  mild  winter  day,  well  wnipjHHl  up  as 
she  is  in  velvet  and  soft,  warm  furs,  she  is  as  snug  and  as  warm  as 
lK>ssible.     Tlii*  clear,  soft  air  has  lent  a  colour  to  her  cheek,  ;i 
sparkle  U}  her  soft,  big  eyes,  and  a  general  look  of  youth  and  health 
to  her  whole  appearance.     The  old  Manor  where  she  lives  is 
covered  with  ivy,  where  the  red  brick,  toned  by  time  and  weather 
into  a  deep,  rich  crimson,  is  not  visible.  The  house  is  Eliza bethan^ 
and  a  perfect   specimen  of  its  kind.     Inside  it  is  comfortable 
and  quaint,  with  all  the  luxury  that  old  oak,  i>ictures  and  china, 
with  a  few  modem  improvements,  judiciously  chosen  by  a  skilled 
and  tasteful  hand,  can  gather  together.    Jocelyn  is  motherless, 
and  she  is  an  only  child.     Why,  then,  does  her  father  refuse  his 
consent  to  her  engagement  to  handsome,  winning  Ivor  Treheme  ? 
Simply  because  he  is  a  selfish  man,  used  to  his  own  way  in 
everything,  and  because  Jocelyn  is  useful  to  him  in  a  hundred 
ways  ;  therefore  he  does  not  wish  to  part  with  her.     It  is  true 
that  Ivor  is  an  orphan  and  very  poor,  but  he  is  ready  and  willing 
to  work,  and  he  loves  Jocelyn  with  a  genuine  affection,  and  she 
him.    Silently  they  wend  their  way  to  the  library,  where  the 
Squire,  as  he  is  always  called,  regularly  spends  his  time.     They 
l^now  wliat  is  \n  store  lot  V\lfem^wi^,^^w^!^*«^xsainftd  to  be 
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constiint,  they  feel  sure  that  victory  will  not  be  theirs  in  the 
present,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  future.     "  Come  in,"  growls 
t  he  Squire,  in  answer  to  Jocelyn's  timid  knock.  Quietly  they  enter* 
'•  What  do  you  want  ?''  asks  the  hH^uire  ;  and,  without  waiting  for 
;>  reply,  he  continues,  '*  Don't  talk  to  me.  You  shan't  marry  Ivor, 
whatever  I  may  say."   "  Yes  I  shall,*'  answers  Jocelyn  quietly,  but 
very  firmly.    "  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  he  promised  to  be 
true  to  me,  as  I  will  be  to  him.  I  will  never  marry  anyone  else." 
^'  Y'ou  won't  I  won't  you  ;  we  shall  see,"  responds  the  Squire,  who 
has  risen  and  is  pacing  the  room  with  quick,  angry  stej^s.     "  You 
will  marry  who  I  like — ^no  one  but  you  Jocelyn  understands  that 
clearly.  ^*  Your  only  real  objection  to  him  is  that  he  is  poor;  but  he 
can  and  will  work — if  not  in  England,  he  will  then  emigrate.  Oh  ! 
father,"  Jocelyn  breaks  off  abruptly,  "  will  you  say  that  if,  this  day 
year,  he  lias  will  and  money,  you  will  give  your  consent  to  our 
marriage.      "  No  thunders  the  Squire ;    "  you  shan't  marry  that 
young  scoundrel ;  you  shall  marr^'^vhoever  I  select  for  you."  "Come 
Ivor,"  answers  Jocelyn,  "  it  is  no  use  staying  here."  So  they  went 
to  the  door.  At  the  threshold  Jocelyn  turns,  and,  facing  her  father, 
with  her  hand  on  her  lover's  shoulder,  she  says  simply.    *'  Under- 
stand, father,  this  day  year,  if  Ivor  and  I  are  alive  and  well,  he 
will  come  for  my  promise  to  be  redeemed,  and  I  shall  redeem  it 
then,  of  that  be  assured  !"     With  this  parting  shot  Jocelyn  and 
Ivor  depart,  leaving  the  Squire   choking  with  rage,  and  it  is  a 
long  time  before  he  recovers  his  temper.      He  does  not  come  to 
dinner.     At  eleven  Ivor  is  to  return   to  his  lodgings  in  the 
village.     '"One   turn  in  the  dear  old  garden,"  whispers  Ivor* 
Nothing  loth,  Jocelyn  fetches  her  cloak,  and  they  walk  slowly 
to  their  favourite  trysting-j^lace.     Jocelyn  is  a  slight  girl,  with 
brown  hair  flecked  with  golden  hues — as  if  stray  sunbeams  had 
been  caught  and  for  ever  imprisoned  within  her  glossy  tresses — 
honest  grey  eyes,  and  a  lovely  skin.     It  was  a  lovely  face,  and 
as  honest  as  it  was  lovely,     ^'ery  sad  the  two  felt ;  but,  with  the 
marvellous  brightness  of  youth,   they   were  full  of  hope  and 
belief  in  better  things  and  days  to  come.     For  a  short  time  they 
paced  the  walk  silently.      Time  was  going  ;  they  must  say  good 
bye.    "  A  whole  long  year,"  murmured  Jocelyn.  "  What  shall  I  do 
without  you  Ivor  ?  "     "  You  will  not  miss  me  more  than  I  shall 
you,  my  darling,"  tenderly  answers  Ivor.     "  You  will  think  of  me 
when  you  walk  here,  won't  you  ?  And,  Jocelyn,"  he  exclaims, "  you 
jnomise  that  you  will  not  marry  anyone  but  me,  whatever  your 
father  may  say.  No  man  shall  kiss  you  until  we  meet  again."  "  I 
swear  it,  solemnly  answers  Jocelyn,  lifting  her  lovely  eyes  to  his. 
"  Thank  God  for  that,"  replies  Ivor.    "  Now,  my  darling,  we  must 
part.    You  will  write  to  me,  as  I  will  to  you.  I  will  make  money, 
and  then — why  then  we  shall  be  happy  and  together  for  evermore. 
Remember,  in  life  and  death   I    am  yours  and  you  are  mine." 
And  as  he  speaks  Ivor  draws  Jocelyn  closet  VoXxosi^xA'^^^^ 
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hi:*  Ijetrothal  bv  a  kiss.  TIwmi  he  suddenly  releases  her  and 
walks  (juiekly  away.  (Jvt»r  hill  and  dale  is  cnst  a  iiiautle  of 
]mn*  white  sn<»\v,  uinnarriMl  in  most  places  by  even  a  footstep; 
icicles  hang  Ironi  every  twig  and  branch.  Far  away  the  road 
stretches  to  tin*  cpiiet  village,  like  a  broad  silver  ribbon  ;  number- 
less stars  peep  out  in  all  directions  ;  the  moon  sheils  a  calm,  'juiet, 
r<i(liant>  white  light  over  all  creation,  animate*  and  inainiuiate :  all 
is  [Hjace  and  happiness.  Kven  Jocelynand  Ivor  feel  and  acknow- 
ItMlge  the  nameless  calm  and  beauty  of  the  j^lorioiis  Lmdscapi*. 
At  a  bend  in  the  path  Ivor  looks  back  and  sees  Joeelyn  standing 
by  tlu^  old  gJirdtMi  wall,  clothed  as  it  is  in  a  ball-dress  of  silver 
-cobwebs,  icicles  of  ivy  and  glittering  snow.  One  band  ludds  the 
rich  dark  fur  chwik  to  her  throat,  the  other  sends  him  kiss  after 
kiss  as  he  slowly  departs.  So  he  takes  his  farewell  of  .bK^ehii, 
and  as  lu^  roumls  the  bn>\v  4»f  the  hill  leading  to  the  village,  the 
song  of  the  waits  is  wafled  u[)  to  his  eager  ears,  and  as  bis  giize 
n^sts  lovingly  upon  her,  as  she  gets  further  and  further 
iiway  from  him,  more  and  more  sounds  the  ("hristrnas  cJiroU 
with  a  triumph  all  its  own,  and  tlie  singers  pour  forth  into  the 
still  midnight  air,  while  the  birds  wak<»  up  to  listen  to  these 
lovely  words,  by  Kdwartl  H.  Sears : 

"  It  oAiiit*  u]Mm  thf  midnight  clear, 
That  gh>rioiirs  xoiig  nf  ohlf 
From  angt'ls  tH>iuliiig  near  the  earth 
To  touch  their  har|)M  <)f  gold  : 
*  lV;u*e  to  the  earth,  gtHKlwill  to  men, 
Fi*«»m  Heaven's  all-gracioiiH  King  I  * 
The  World  in  .solemn  Htilhienh  lay 
To  hear  the  angelH  sing. 

And  ye,  l>eneath  life's  crushing  load 

Whose  forms  are  1  tending  luw, 
Who  t<»il  along  the  climbing  way 

With  painful  sttiits  and  h1<»\v  ; 
Look  now  !  for  glad  and  golden  hours 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing : 
Oh  I  rest  In^side  the  weary  n»ad, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing." 

And  as  he  listened  to  the  carol,  a  peace  and  quiet  stole  over 
and  hushed  the  fever  and  unrest  that  he  had  been  enduring  all 
these  trying  past  hours,  and  he  went  forth  on  his  lonely  way 
strong  in  a  determination  that^  (jod  helping  him,  if  he  were 
idive  and  well  when  the  n(»xt  Christmas  eve  should  break  over 
the  earth,  he  viould  return  to  the  Manor  and  claim  before  all 
the  world,  let  who  would  sjiy  him  nay,  Joeelyn  Vansittiirt  for 
his  true  and  most  loving,  well-beloved  wife. 


CHAITER  II. 

"  We  are  (to  tired,  my  heftrt  and  1.** 

"  The  web  of  our  lif e  b  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  togi**ther."* 

AW9  Wdl  That  Emdm   II A 

Christmas  wa«  i»«t  ttod  goue.  \  lovely,  leafy^  balmy  June,  wttli 
its  perfum'  <  \xeAioltov^,  *\U  ^oxvwja  ^^^  \«v^  ^^Sa. 
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more  beautiful  nights,  had  come  and  was  almost  gone.  The 
months  were  fast  speeding  away ;  six  of  the  time  specified  by 
Ivor  had  become  merged  into  the  past.  All  this  time  not  a 
word  had  been  heard  of  Ivor ;  not  by  so  much  as  a  line  had  he- 
let  Jocelyn  know  whether  he  was  well  or  ill.  Ivor  told  her  to 
trust  him,  and  Jocelyn  did  so  implicitly.  Still  it  was  weary 
work,  more  especially  as  the  Squire's  temper  had  become  worse 
and  worse  ever  since  Jocelyn  had  announced  her  determination 
of  marrying  Ivor.  The  Squu-e  was  ss  obstinate  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  human  being  to  be,  and  he  knew  by  experience  that  a 
large  portion  of  this  characteristic  had  fallen  to  Jocelyn's  share. 
It  would  be  a  tug  of  war,  a  trial  of  staying  powers  between 
them,  and  Jocelyn  would  never  give  in,  nor  would  the  Squire  : 
only  time  could  show  the  result.  Added  to  everything  else,  times 
for  landed  proprietors  were  simply  terrible.  Bad  weather,  and 
ptill  worse  crops,  were  fast  ruining  all  the  country  gentlemen. 
No  one  had  a  chance  of  braving  the  storm  except  those  (and 
they  were  indeed  few)  who,  in  good  harvests,  had  been  sensible 
and  far-seeing  enough  to  put  by  for  the  rainy  day  which  they 
knew,  sooner  or  later,  would  assuredly  come.  The  Squire, 
unluckily,  was  not  of  this  i^umber.  He  had  always  lived  up  to 
his  income,  and  lately,  from  sheer  indolence  and  dislike  to 
trouble  of  any  kind,  had  lived  beyond  his  means  ;  and  when  he 
had  at  last  begun  to  realise  the  state  of  the  case,  he  had 
simply  folded  his  hands  and  let  things  drift  on  to  their  certain 
doom.  Such  a  course  was  unfair  to  himself  and  was  total  ruin 
to  Jocelw.  One  beautiful  October  morning  the  Squire  and 
Jocelyn  were  finishing  breakfast  in  the  cosy  dining  room,  where 
all  the  furniture  was  oak,  as  black  as  age  could  make  it,  for  the 
Manor  had  descended  firom  father  to  son  in  a  direct  line  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years ;  and,  as  the  Squire  had  no  son,  it 
would  go  to  Jocelyn  and  her  sons,  if  she  ever  had  any.  It  was 
a  real  St.  Martin's  smnmer  day.  The  woods  which  bounded  the 
park  on  one  side  were  a  bouquet  of  varied  colour,  green  and 
red,  crimson  and  yellow,  brown  and  russet.  The  sky  was  flecked 
by  fleecy  white  clouds  ;  the  rest  of  it  was  a  deep,  soft  blue.  A 
gentle  breeze  made  the  branches  of  the  trees  sway  to  and  fro. 
Near  the  house  were  some  sheep  and  Aldemey  cows.  A  few  beds 
of  autumn  flowers  lent  brightness  to  the  scene.  The  old  garden 
wall,  where  Jocelyn  and  Ivor  had  parted,  was  clad  in  a  dress 
of  ivy  and  trails  of  Virginian  creeper,  and  down  the  path  to 
the  village,  where  Ivor  had  waved  her  his  good-bye,  a  school 
girl,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  a  cloak  of  brilliant  red 
cloth,  lent  a  warmth  and  picturesqueness  to  the  fair  old  English 
picture.  The  door  opened,  and  the  butler,  who  had  grown  old 
in  the  service  of  the  Vansittarts,  entered,  carrying  on  a  silver 
salver  the  letters  and  morning  papers.  They  were  all  fet  *<\\k  ^ 
Squire;  not  one  for  Jocelyn.    Slieaat\e8LmTi^\v«t\vfc^  <stkV%e 
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hand :  and,  to  judgf  i\v  the  ra|»t  t- xpression  of  her  eyes,  lier 
thought?  were  many  miles  away.  A  smothered  groan  from  her 
father  caused  her  to  look  up  hastily.  What  was  her  terror  to  see 
that  he  had  fallen  back  in  his  chair  and  become  quite 
unconscious.  Jocelyn  rang  the  bell  lustily,  and  Grant  came 
hunying  into  the  room.  Between  them  they  raised  the  Squire 
andcarriedhim  tothe  sofa,sentfora  doctor,  and  applied  various 
remedies.  At  last,  when  Jocelyn  was  almost  in  despair,  the 
i>quire  opened  his  eyes,  and,  with  a  shuddering  g^oan,  came  back 
to  life  and  all  his  troubles.  "  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?^  asked 
Jocelyn  ;  "  do  you  feel  better  now  r"  For  all  answer  the  Squire 
handed  Jocel\Ti  a  crumpled  up  ball  of  paper  which  had 
remained  in  his  clenched  hand,  and,  turning  awa^',  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  shaking  hands,  while  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks. 
Jocelyn  smoothed  out  the  fatal  letter,  and,  kneeling  by  her 
father,  read  its  contents.  It  told  her,  in  short  and  business- 
like terms,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  terrible  truth, 
that  a  bank  in  which  all  the  Squire's  money  had  been  placed 
had  susi)ended  payment,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  she  and  her 
father  were  literally,  for  the  present  and  the  future,  beggars 
ui)on  the  face  of  the  earth.  "  Oh  I  father,  father,"  was  all  poor 
Jocelyn  could  crj'.  But,  after  a  few  minutes,  her  unselfishness 
and  energy  asserted  themselves.  In  tender  terms  Jocelyn  strove  to 
comfort  her  father,  to  show  him  some  hope  in  the  days  to  come. 
Once  more  she  was  his  right  hand  and  comfort.  They  seemed 
to  have  changed  places,  as  so  often  happens  in  seasons  of 
trial  and  trouble :  the  woman,  girl  as  she  was,  proved  the  strongest, 
the  most  imdaunted.  I^ng  and  sadly  did  the  Squire  and 
Jocelyn  sit  there.    They  discussed  all  their  affairs,  and  the  plain 

conclusion  was  that  everything  must  go  to  pay  their  creditors 

the  fann,  the  furniture,  the  dear  old  ]\Ianor,  where  all  Jocelyn's 
life  had  been  passed  ;  what  had  been  their  honoiured  possession 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  must  pass  into  the  hands  of 
aliens  and  strangers.  It  was  a  bitter  cup  to  drink  ;  they  most 
drink  it  to  the  dregs.  Next  day  the  squire  told  the  ser\-ants  of 
all  that  had  happened,  and,  if  anything  could  help  them,  it  was 
the  sympathy  shown  for  their  misfortunes  by  those  who  had 
been  in  the  family  all  their  lives ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  temper, 
they  loved  their  master,  and  as  for  Jocelyn,  they  adored  her. 
**  Jocelyn,''  said  the  Squire,  "  I  wonder  where  Ivor  is.  If  I 
could  find  him,  I  would  consent  to  your  engagement,  for  I  feel 
that  I  must  leave  you  a  protector.  This  terrible  business  will 
kill  me.  I  am  too  old  to  stand  new  people  and  countries. 
Where  can  he  be ?"  "I  don't  know,"  answered  Jocelyn  ;  *< but 
I  will  write  to  his  old  address  in  London,  and  no  doubt  that 
will  find  him.  Thank  you,  darling  father,  for  giving  your 
consent.''  So  Jocelyn  writes  to  Ivor,  and  tells  him  of  all 
#li«A>^lw  happened,  »ai[id,  Tkofttviri^  doubting,    waits    for   hii 
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answer.     Meantime  their  time  at  the  JSIanor  is  fast  drawing  to 
a  close.      Everything  is  sold,  all   the  good-byes   have   been 
spoken ;    it  is    settled   that  the  Squire   and    Jocelyn  are  to 
emigrate.     The  last  evening  has  arrived.    After  dinner,  Jocelyn 
steals  out  to  say  good-bye  to  the  spot  where  she  and  Ivor  had 
pledged  their  word  to  each  other.     Over  the  earth  the  moon 
hangs  in  the  sky  like  a  ball  of  silver,  flooding,  with  her  calm 
light,  hill  and  dale,  field  and  park.     It  wants  but  a  fortnight  of 
the  year  that  Ivor  had  named.    No  answer  has  Jocelyn  received, 
in  answer  to  her  letter.     She  is  in  despair.    She  does  not  doubt 
that  Ivor  will  return,  as  he  promised,  but  it  will  be  too  late ; 
they  will  be  on  their  passage  to  other  climes,  unless  he  comes 
at  once.     Once  gone,  Jocelyn  and  Ivor  may,  perhaps,  never 
meet  again.     Swiftly  the  tears  run  down  Jocelyn's  pale  and 
suffering  face.    She  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  bright  Hebe  who 
stood  there  so  short  a  time  ago.     The  last  six  weeks  have  tried 
her  fearfully  both  in  mind  and  body  ;  and  this  silence  on  Ivor's 
part  is  the  worst  of  all  to  bear.     Jocelyn  lays  one  hand  on  the 
dear  old  garden  wall,  and  sloops  to  pick  a  bit  of  ivy  and  a  leaf  of 
Virginian  creeper  to  carry  away  with  her  in  memory  of  her  brief 
love  dream.  As  she  raises  herself,  a  step  sounds  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  and,  before  she  can  speak — as  he  jumped  over  the 
wall  before  so  he  does  now — with  a  cry  of  delight,  Jocelyn 
is  clasped  in  Ivor's  arms.     "  My  sweetheart,  my  darling,"  he 
murmurs,  "  thank  Gcd  we  meet  again."     "  Why  didn't  you 
answer  my  letter  ?"  asks  Jocelyn,  raising  eyes  in  which  lurk  a 
vast  content  to  her  lover's  face.    "  Because  I  only  got  it  to-day, 
so  I  read  it  in  person,  and  now  you  will  have  to  put  up  with  my 
company  for  the  future,  for  the  rest  of  your  life  ;  for,  although 
I  have  earned  money,  I  have  not  made  enough,  so  I  shall  emigrate 
with  you,  and  we  will  work  until  we  make  enough  to  buy  the 
dear  old  place  back  again."    Comforted  and  somehow  reassured 
by  Ivor's    words,   Jocelyn  returns  with    him    to    the   house, 
where  the  Squire  meets  them  with  a  genuine  welcome;  and, 
when  matters  have  been  still  further  discussed,  this  time  Ivor 
stays  at  the  Manor  house,  and  bids  a  loving  good   night  to 
Jocelyn  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak  staircase  instead  of  in  the 
garden. 

CHAPTER  III.— United. 

'*  Wait :  my  faith  is  large  in  time, 
And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end, 
Love  and  Duty  "  Tennyion, 

''  Do  yon  remember  the  old  brave  promise, 
Faithful  for  evermore  f  *  12.  M.  Lemon. 

Once  again  it  is  Christmas  Eve.  Just  one  year  since  Jocelyn 
and  Ivor  parted ;  and,  true  to  his  word,  he  will  claim  his  wife 
when  the   ship  touches  the  shore    again.     T\\!^    ^c^A   ^^ssi:^ 

Hh2 
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"  KsiKTimce  "  glided  smoothly  along  through   the   deep  wateri^. 

There  were  a  great  many  p(H)pleon  boanUof  all  sorts  and  kinds:. 

The  gentleman  standing  gazing  over  the  side  is  familiar  to  us. 

The  upright  figure,  gnmdly  i>r(»|)ortioned,  the   stalwart  limbs, 

and  the  kind  smile,  Jis  he  si>eaks  to  a    little    child   who   has 

tfKldled   away   from   its    mother   to   him,   all     belong"    to   Ivor 

Treherne.     By  him  stands  Jixjelyn,  with  a  look  of  peace  on  hei 

face  to  which   it   has  long  been  a  stranger,  and  close  to  them, 

beaming   at    everytliing   and    everbody,  sits  th?     Squire.     All 

uncertainty  is  now  past;  a  new  life  is  in  front  of  them,  and, 

wiiat(»ver  its  trials  and  difficulties  may  be,  at  least  they  have  the 

certainty  of  facing  them  together  always.      When    the  time 

comes  for  going  Jielow  for  the  night,   Joeelyn    lingers    for  a 

moment  behind  tlie  others.  "  Oh,  Ivor,"  she  says,  "  I  feel  such  a 

curious   dread   of    something    impending.     What  can  it  be  V 

" Nothing,  my  (iueen,"  answers  Ivor.   "  Recent  events  have  ujx^jet 

you,  and  no  wonder."   ^'ou  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days,  with  this 

iov(;ly  sea  air  to  set  you  up."     But  nothing  Ivor  can  say  will 

<jui(*t  Joeelyn.     As  she  bids  him  good  night,  she   shivers  and 

turns  jiale.  **  You  do  love  me,  darling,  doyou  not  ?"  she  murmurs. 

"  Better  than  my  life, answers  Ivor."  With  one  passionate  kiss  they 

jKut  at  last.     Hut  a  very  short  time  has  elapsed  since  Joeelyn  and 

l\or  i>arted.     All  seems  right;  no  cause  whatever  for  alarm  of 

any  kind.     The  ship  goes  smoothly  along,  like  a  huge  bird,  in 

her  dignity  and  sureness.     Ivor  is    lying  wide  awake   in  his 

berth,  thinking  of  Joeelyn  and  her  father,  and  of  the  new  and 

untried  life  in  front  of  them.     How  long  he  has  lain  he  knows 

not,  wlien  suddenly  ho.  becomes  conscious  of  a  smell  of  burning, 

a  stifling  feeling  at  his  throat,  which  seems  as  if  it  would  choke 

him.    Very  (juickly  he  is  in  his  clothes,  and,  taking  up  his  watch, 

and  securing  some  money  and  valuable  papers  about  him,  he  takes 

a  life  belt  in  his  hjind,  and  then  o]:)en8  the  cabin  door.     He 

gropes  his  way  somehow  up  the  companion,  and,  to  his  utter 

horror,  sees  that  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  is  on  fire.     In  a  few 

moments  he  has  put  Joeelyn  and  the  Squire  in  what,  for  the 

moment,  is  safety ;  how  long  it  will  remain  so,  no  one  knows. 

Kvery  hand  is  needed  to  try  and  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames. 

All  is  done  that  it  is  possible  to  do ;  but  soon,  even  to  the  most 

inexperienced,  it  becomes  apparent  that  nothing  human    can 

save  the  "  Plsix^rance  "  unless  some  other  ship  sees  her  distress, 

which  is  hardly  likely.     It  is  a  terrible  scene,  weird  and  awful 

in  its  grandeur — the  fore  part  of  the  ship  lit  up  by  the  angry 

flames,  and  in  the  stem  a  mass  of  frightened  people  crouched 

together  as  far  from  the  flames  as  ix)S8ible.    At  last  some  of 

the  passengers,  who  are  almost  maddened  with  fright,  succeed 

in  letting  down  all  the  boats  but  one,  and  in  getting  into  them 

before  anyone  can  stop  them ;  and  then,  like  the  cowards  thej 

pull  off  and  leave  the  ship  to  her  &te.    The  aea  had 
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become  very  rough  ;  it  was  pitch  dark,  except  for  the  light  of 
the  flames,  and  the  storm  amounted  abnost  to  a  gale,  to  add  to  all 
the  horrors  and  sufferings  of  the  scene.  A  few  sailors,  the  captain, 
the  Squire,  Jocelyn  and  Ivor,  the  little  child  w^ho  had  clung  to  liim 
so  short  a  time  ago,  and  its  mother,  with  a  dozen  other  helpless 
women  and  children,  were  all  that  were  left  on  the  deck  of  the 
doomed  ship.  Jocelyn  was  brave  and  calm  in  the  face  of  this 
awfiil  peril.  "  Can  nothing  be  done,  Captain  Nelson,"  asked  Ivor, 
**  to  save  the  passengers  and  the  ship  ?  "  "  Nothing,"  answered 
Captain  Nelson,  with  a  sob,  as  he  thought  of  his  wife  and 
many  little  ones  dependent  upon  him  for  their  bread,  who 
would  soon  be  looking  forward  to  the  return  of  him  whom  God 
had  ordained  should  return  no  more.  "  Then  God  help  us  all, 
solemnly  answered  Ivor ;  "  in  His  hands  we  must  leave  the  future." 
*'  We  must  lower  the  last  boat,"  he  continued.  "Yes,"  said  Captain 
Nelson,"  though  it  will  be  all  she  can  do  to  live  in  such  a  sea  as 
this."  The  storm  had  increased  in  violence.  Not  only  was  there 
death  by  fire  staring  them  in  the  face,  but  by  water  also ;  and, 
as  if  to  show  them  how  powerless  they  were  to  avert  their  doom, 
the  thunder  pealed,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  blue 
lightning  lit  up  the  awful  scene.  Food,  clothes,  and  necessaries 
were  put  into  the  boat,  and  the  trusty  sailors  also,  for  without 
them  there  was  no  chance  for  the  boat,  and  then  one  by  one 
the  passengers  were  lowered.  Soon  nearly  all  were  in,  and 
then  it  became  evident  that  the  boat  could  not  hold,  without 
sinking,  those  who  were  still  left — they  were  the  captain,  the 
Squire,  Jocelyn,  Ivor,  the  little  child,  and  its  mother.  Ivor 
went  to  the  trembling  woman,  put  her  child  into  her  arms, 
xind  a  purse  into  her  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  side  of  the  ship. 
"  Oh  !  sir,  you  are  coming  too  ;  I  will  not  go  without  you,"  sobbed 
the  poor  thing  in  her  distress.  "You  and  Nannie  have  my 
place,  Mrs.  Seton,"  answered  Ivor  simply.  "  Do  not  fear  for  me  ;  I 
can  swim.  If  not^  should  God  peimit  you  to  be  saved,  and  I  lost, 
teach  Nannie  to  remember  Ivor  Treheme  in  her  prayers."  As 
he  spoke  Ivor  lowered  her  and  Nannie  safely  into  the  boat. 
And  now  it  was  the  Squire's  turn.  The  Captain  would  not  leave 
his  ship.  Only  one  more  would  the  boat  hold.  The  Squire 
implored  them  to  leave  him.  "  I  am  an  old  man,"  he  said  ;  "  I  do 
not  fear  death.  You  have  life  before  you ;  let  me  stay.  You  and 
Jocelyn  go,  I  implore  you,  while  there  is  still  time."  But  Ivor 
was  firm.  "  I  will  save  Jocelyn  also,"  he  said, "  but.  Squire,  you 
must  go,  and  at  once."  With  passionate  kisses  from  Jocelyn, 
Ivor  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the  boat.  Every 
moment  made  the  storm  worse.  Jocelvn  and  Ivor  found  them- 
selves  alone,  as  far  from  the  burning  end  of  the  ship  as  possible ; 
but  the  fire  had  gained  such  hold  that  it  was  evident  that  in  a 
few  moments  she  would  part  asunder  and  sink  into  the  angry 
sea.  Calmly  and  fearlessly  they  faced  the  scewe — ^Wvt  VckfeNr^j^^' 
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Tii^-y  Mr^rtr  aL^n^ir;  thr  bittern^-.'*-  of  death  seemed  past,    h.-r 
woul'i  •]••  all  h»?  c»»uM  In  ^ve  J«x*elyn  ;  but  he  recc^^i3t»d  tha::: 
w:ia  almost  iui[x.»?aille  for  any  swimmer,  no  matter  how  sXt^gz 
and  determinetl,  to  live  in  such  a  ?ea  a>  this  was.      Side  bv  sii* 
they  stood,  the  two  who  so  .so<.in  must   jiart.      Ivor's  arm  v.- 
round  Jocelyn's  sliL,'ht  tigiire,  her  Itead  on    lii;;  shoulder.    "M;. 
darling,"  said  Ivi.r,  -d«j  yoii  remember  what  to-dav  is  ?"    -Y-r?," 
answered  Jocelyn  *"  *•  cuuM  I  ever  forget  it  ?   It  is  the  dav  you  sail 
ynu  would  come  hack  and  claim  me  a>  yoiu*  wife/'     **  Ave!  aoi 
true  to  my  word,  I  'l'.»"  answered  Ivor.     "•  And  once  again,"  said 
JrK:elyn,  ^I  say,  ye-,  ifGo«l  spares  us,  I  will  be  yoiu-  wife."  Ever. 
a>  slie   si^eaks  the  ship  gives  a  lurch,  and  Ivor  knows  that  thr 
time  f<.»r  action  lias  come.     The  boat  keeps  alongside  ;  the  Squire 
insists  up<jn   it.      I\or  puts  a  life  lielt  round  Joeelyn,  and  take- 
one  himself,  and  there  together  they  stand,  calm  and  quiet,  bv 
Captain  Nelson,  ready  for  what  (i<»d  has  ordained.     "It  is  an 
awful  time,  my  (jueenr  murmurs  Ivor ;  "  kiss  nie,  and  let  me  kiv 
you.    You  are  my  wife  that  is  to  be,  if  we  are  s|»ared  ;  if  not,  stili 
you  are  my  wife;"  and   Ivor  draws  her  nearer,  until  their  lip^ 
meet  in  a  quiet,  tender  kiss.  *'  Rememl^er,  sweetheart,  always  vou 
are  mine,  in  life  and  in  tleath."   And,  even  as  he  speaks,  the  j^<yoA 
fchip  i^arts  asunder,  and   in  a  second  they  are  in  the  boiling', 
jiurging  water,  which  seems  eager  for  its  prey.      No  swimmer 
can  live  in  such  a  sea.     A  few  moments,  and  all  will  be  uwr. 
JoceWn  and  Ivor  have  sunk  once,  and    come  to    the   surface 
again.  Her  face  is  white  as  a  sheet.     "In  life  and  death,"  sav:? 
Ivor ;  and  once  again  the  cruel  waves  close  over  them.     ()niv 
more  the  day  breaks — the  Christmas    Eve  that    should    have 
witnessed  the  bethrothal  of  Ivor  and  Jocelyn.     The  calm  grey 
light  of  the  morning  steals  gradually  over  the  sky,  and  whea 
the   morning   broke,   it    rose   calm    and    serene ;   not  a    trace 
remained  of  the  awful  storm  of  the  previous  niglit.      Even  the 
gulls  rocked  themselves  quietly  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep  blue 
waves,  too  lazy  even  to  fish  for  their  dinner.     t)verhead  the 
fiky  was  a  transparent  blue ;  not  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man's  hand 
could  be  seen  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     All  seemed  to  sj^eak 
of  hope,  faith,  love.     But,  like  many  a  man  and  many  a  woman, 
the  fair  sky  was  a  deceiver.     The  Squire  is  left  with  the  boat  s 
crew  on  a  little  island  not  far  from  where  the  burning  of  the 
**  Esix'rance "   had  occurred.      He    felt   restless   and    uneasy, 
disturbed.     Where  were  Jocel>Ti  and  Ivor  ?    He  had  seen  the'm 
go  down  with  the  ship,  and  his  distress  was  not  to  be  described. 
The  Scjuire  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  go  to  the  shore.**     So  he 
did.    How  long  he  sat  there  he  never  knew ;  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  count  of  time.     Suddenly  he  roused  liimself  with  a 
start — an  imaccountable  feeling  of  dread.    What  was  that  dark 
form  in  the  water  ?    There  it  was  again.     What  could  it  mean  ? 
l4o !  he  would  not  look ;  and,  ^huddetva^  with  horror,  the  Squire 
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tried  to  rise  from  the  fatal  s^x>t.  But  something  stronger  than 
himself,  something  that  would  not  be  denied,  impelled  him  to 
look  again ;  and,  just  as  his  terrified  eyes  gazed  again  upon  the 
sea,  a  retreating  wave  laid  the  dark  form  tenderly  and 
reverently  at  his  feet.  Something  white  glistened  in  the  sun- 
shine. With  a  shuddering  cry,  the  Squire  sank  upon  his  knees ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  his  gaze  fell  upon  the  dead  faces  of  a  woman 
and  man  locked  in  each  others  arms  in  the  close,  tender 
embrace  so  often  denied  to  them  in  life,  but  mercifully  given 
to  them  in  death.  And  as  the  Squire  saw  and  recognised  Ivor 
and  Jocelyn,  he  fell  on  his  face  in  a  dead  faint,  which  lasted  for 
many  hours.  When  his  life  returned,  all  his  companions  knew 
that  he  had  become  a  hopeless  lunatic.  Ivor  and  Jocelyn  were 
dead  on  the  very  day  year  that  their  troth  had  been  plighted. 
They  had  been  true  to  each  other ;  they  had  been  lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided.     They  were  one  "  In  Life  and  Death." 


STOLEN  FROM  THE  SEA. 


(■HAI>TKK  I. 

**  There,  there,  old  man  I  don't  swear  yourself  into  a  fever. 
'Tis  not  worth  it,  I  assure  you.  Nothing  is  worth  so  much 
violent  exertion — not  even  a  ])ad  cigar,  or  an  importunate 
creditor  ;  though,  by  Jove,  the  latter  does  make  one  forget  the 
elementar}''  teachings  of  one's  catechism,  occasionally.  But  all 
this  fuss  and  fume  about  a  woman  is  quite  too  distressing. 
'Tis,  upon  my  soul  I  Now  look  at  Tne^  dear  boy  ;  I've  been 
victimised  by  the  sex  to  an  extent  that  would  have  made  a 
ilangerous  man  of  Job  in  his  easiest  days.  But  do  Zlook  like 
'  hanging  my  haq)  upon  the  willows,'  and  taking  a  final  *  header' 
into  the  adjoining  |X)ol  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  ?  I've  taken  things 
calmly.     I  always  do  take  things  calmly,  and  always  mean  to." 

So  spake  Captain  Maimders  to  his  companion  and  friend 
Stewart  Grainger,  as  they  strolled  into  the  village  of  Mauorbier 
one  dull,  grey,  misty  afternoon,  some  few  years  since. 

"Take  things cahnly,  indeed !"  sneere<l  Grainger,  interrupting 
him  impatiently.  "  I  know  you  do.  Devilishly  calmly  !  But 
then  every  fellow  isn't  an  indolent  cynic.  Besides,  you've  never 
been  in  the  confounded  fix  I'm  in  at  this  moment.  Just  fancv 
having  a  wife  forced  n\ion  you,  whether  you  will  or  not;  a 
woman  that  you've  never  seen  or  spoken  to." 

**  Just  so,  Dwu  ami!  You  mge  and  curse  at  an  unknown 
foe,  who  may,  for  aught  you  know,  be  a  concise  and  well-preserved 
edition  of  all  the  canlinal  virtues.  An  excellent  housewife, 
probably;  clear  and  dogmatic  in  her  religious  views;  unap- 
proachable in  the  manufacture  of  flannel  garments ;  great  on 
the  subjects  of  missionary  enterprise  and  home-made  pickles; 
and  exceptionally  gifted  in  the  concoction  of  family  medicines 
and  parochial  soup.  Yet  here  you  are,  as  gloomy  and 
despondent  as  though  you  knew  for  certain  that  your  turtle- 
dove had  an  unholy  taste  for  horses,  billiards,  dogs,  and  such 
like  ini([uitous  diversions.  Be  patient,  dear  boy ;  and,  above  all 
things,  avoid  any  emotion  which  is  likely  to  be  conducive  to 
perspiration.  Life  is  far  too  brief  for  excitement  or  needless 
activity.**    And,  with  a  plaintive  sigh,  the  Captain  replaced  his 
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well-coloured  meerschaum  between  his  lips,  smiling  maliciously 
AS  he  did  so,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  fancy  portrait  he 
had  drawn  was  just  the  one  thing  necessary  to  complete  the 
exasperation  of  his  excitable  companion. 

Stewart  Grainger's  face  was  a  study  as  he  tm*ned  round  and 
stared  helplessly  at  the  speaker,  who  was  placidly  puffing  away. 

"  Heavens,  man  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  are  enough  to  madden 
Anyone.  Wait  a  bit.  You'll  have  your  turn  some  day.  May  I 
live  to  see  it,  is  all  I  ask !  I  wonder  how  long  your  philosophy 
will  support  you  ?  Given  a  wife  against  your  will,  or  the  sweet 
alternative  of  disinheritance,  would  stir  even  the  blood-refriger- 
xitor  which,  in  your  callous  anatomy,  does  duty  for  a  heart." 

Captain  Maunders  answered  with  an  indolent  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  and  the  silence  remained  imbroken  until  they 
reached  tlie  end  of  the  village. 

These  two  were  the  fastest  of  friends,  although  there  was  a 
diflference  of  some  eight  years  in  their  ages,  and  a  marvellous 
dissimilarity  in  their  dispositions. 

Lyulph  Maunders  was  a  handsome,  fine  man,  with  a  native 
indolence  of  speech  and  manner  on  which  he  rather  prided 
himself.  Underneath  this  cold  exterior  there  beat  as  warm 
and  true  a  heart  as  ever  man  possessed.  He  was  some  thirty- 
two  years  old,  had  a  modest  competency,  and  nither  superior 
natural  abilities.  Hence  he  was  a  pretty  general  favourite, 
wherever  he  went,  with  both  S2xes  alike. 

Stewart  Grainger  had  been  his  "  fag  "  at  Eugby,  and  his  fast 
friend  ever  since.  Grainger  was  a  strong  contrast  to  his  senior. 
Dark-complexioned,  active  in  person,  energetic  in  manner ; 
a  man  of  strong  impulses  and  deep  feeling.  W'ith  far  less  of 
of  good  looks  than  his  friend,  he  was  infinitely  that  friend's 
superior  in  point  of  mental  endowments.  Left  early  an  orphan, 
he  had  been  adopted  by  two  maiden  aunts,  who,  though 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  make  ample  provision  for  their  nephew's 
future,  wisely  insisted  on  his  working  hard  at  school  and  college, 
in  order  to  fit  himself  for  a  profession.  At  the  date  of  our 
story  he  was  performing  that  mystery  in  athletics  known  as 
•**  walking  the  hospitals."  He  had  recently  come  on  a  visit  to 
his  old  schoolfellow.  Maunders,  who,  with  his  mother  and  sister, 
was  then  residing  at  Manorbier. 

Our  story  opens  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  weather  that  year 
had  been  unusually  mild  on  the  coast  of  South  Pembrokeshire. 
All  tlirougli  November  and  December  the  liedgerows  had 
retained  a  summer-like  verdure  and  fragrance  ;  but  on  the 
day  preceding  that  of  whicli  we  write,  a  strong  wind  had  sprung 
up,  whicii,  as  night  drew  on,  freshened  to  a  heavy  gale  from 
the  south-west.  During  the  darkness  of  that  tempestuous 
night  one  of  the  farmers  in  the  neiglibourhood  had  heard 
signal  guns  of  distress  from  time  to  time,  axvd  c».w^\-  '^cv^ga^.  «a\ 
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more  i}^:i  oi*e  r^vk-:,  .-Lot  ii|»  from  some  disabled  ship  in  tlip 
offing.  </Aldy  Kiwi-  vere  i-r«jwtit^l  witli  craft  of  all  sizes,  and 
tht-  iTrw.ifi^r-  Traby  iift-CKniT  L;u-I  >i»eiit  a  hard  and  j^erilou? 
night  in  TL»-  Kiv.  Ti.r-  graii«i  ul^l  t-astle  of  Manorbier  ap|)eared 
to  be  til*-  '»nly  ihing  -ir-jDij  riioiigh  to  smile  at  that  awfiil  tem- 
iv>t.  Within  xLr  wrilis  oi  t'hat  majestic  pile  all  was  calm  ami 
britjht.  TiiO  habitable  room^,  carefullv  restorcnl  with  a*;  niiuli 
reg;inl  :■•  iv-mfort  h.-  antijuiiy.  were  cheerfully  lighten  1,  ami 
reMmndeii  with  plr^asant  Y«.iiees.  The  Hon.  Airs.  ^launders 
with  her  M«n  and  daughter.  rt->ided  here,  and  a  sunny,  hajipy 
phu-e  thry  made  i»f  it.  in  >jtiTe  of  >torm  and  tempest. 

Their  visitor.  Stewart  Grainger,  was  in  a  better  mooil  than 
he  had  been  on  Lis  arrival  a  fortnight  before.  Poor  fellow,  he 
had  enough  to  worry  him.  in  tnith. 

His  aunts  had  >et  their  minds  on  marrying  him  to  the 
daughter  of  an  old  >clnx>lftdlow.  who  hrnl  married  a  wealthy 
West  India  planter,  and  Ivt-n  left  a  widow  when  her  little  girl 
was  ten  year>  old.  That  wa>  ju>t  nine  years  ago,  and  a  regular 
corTesiK»nden<.-e  ha^l  been  kept  up  since,  until  three  months  of 
this  sam»*  I'hristmiis  Eve.  At  that  time  the  widow  died, 
leaving  hi*r  wellnloweretl  orphan  to  the  care  of  the  two  spinster 
friends  in  the  old  I'ountrv. 

Miuiel  Paget,  now  a  haiidMnne  girl  of  nineteen,  had  written 
to  >av  that  as  stH-»n  as  her  art'airs  were  >ettled  she  should  take 
the  tir.>t  steamer  to  England,  and  lioped  to  be  with  her  dear, 
good  friends,  •'  whom  she  was  sure  slie  should  love,''*  early  in 
the  new  vear. 

As  the  time  of  the  arrival  drew  near,  the  Misses  Mereditli 
(Grainger's  aunts)  insisteil  that  their  nephew  should  either 
make  up  his  mind  to  marry  their  wanl,  or  forego  his  hitJiert<> 
unquestioned  position  as  their  heir.  The  proud-spirited  young 
fellow  naturally  resent eil  this  dictation  in  so  imi)ortant  an  event 
as  marriage.  I^ike  most  yoiuig  men,  he  had  supreme  oonti- 
dence  in  his  own  taste  and  powers  of  discernment,  and  not 
unreasonably  presumed  that  these  pjirticular  gifts  should  be 
consulted  in  the  choice  of  a  wife. 

So  we  find  him,  when  our  story  opens,  in  a  very  violent  mood 
of  warfare  with  mundane  thing^  in  general. 


CHAPTER    II. 

As  the  two  men  turned  in  at  the  castle  gate,  they  were  met 
by  the  butler,  whose  proverbially  rubicund  visage  had  taken  » 
somewhat  i^allid  hue.  There  was  a  suppressed  excitement  in 
his  manner,  which  his  young  master  at  once  obsen-ed. 

"  Hallo,  Richards !"  he  exclaime<l.  **  Whence  this  emotion  ? 
Nothing  wrong  indoors,  eU  ?" 
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"  No,  sir.  But  there's  a  body  awashing  about  in  the  bay,  sir^ 
just  below  here,  and  the  men  can't  get  near  enough  to  bring  it 
ashore,"  said  the  old  retainer,  with  a  tremulous  ring  of  awe  and 
mystery  in  his  voice. 

The  captain  was  on  the  alert  in  a  moment.  All  his  assump- 
tion of  indolence  disa2)peared  in  the  face  of  a  probable  tragedy. 

"  Tell  the  ladies  we  are  gone  down  to  the  beach,  Bichards.. 
But  not  a  word  of  this  story  of  a  human  body  in  the  water. 
You'll  only  alarm  them,  and  it  may  be  nothing,  after  all.  Come- 
along,  Stewart?" 

On  reaching  the  shore,  they  found  a  scene  of  wild  and 
picturesque  confusion.  The  red  sunshine  cast  bars  of  lurid 
light  upon  the  heaving,  rushing  billows  of  the  bay.  The  hissing 
surf  broke  in  snow-white  foam  upon  the  beach,  and  thundered 
in  the  dim  caverns  with*  which  the  surrounding  cliffs  were 
honeycombed.  The  tide  was  rising  rapidly,  and  every  wave,  as 
it  came  careering  to  the  shore,  bore  upon  its  bosom  some  frag- 
ment of  a  wreck,  telling  its  grim  tale  of  death  and  destruction 
on  the  preceding  night.  Women  and  children  from  the  village 
ran  about  the  sands  picking  up  the  wreckage  as  it  came  ta 
land,  and  shouting  to  each  other  amidst  the  roar  of  waters. 

('lose  under  the  rocks  to  the  westward,  and  as  fiar  out  as  they 
dared  venture,  a  group  of  men  were  standing,  watching,  with 
hand-shaded  eyes  and  intent  gaze,  something  floating  slowly 
and  heavily  on  the  crest  of  the  waves. 

Captain  Maunders  and  Stuart  Grainger  joined  this  silent,, 
watchful  group.  The  men  had  provided  themselves  with  stout 
ropes  and  grappling-irons,  and  had  made  several  efforts  to- 
reach  the  floating  mass,  but  without  avail. 

The  fresh  arrivals  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  "  a  body,"  as 
the  butler  had  called  it,  and  the  body  of  a  woman,  toof 
Whether  dead  or  alive,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  The  former^ 
most  likely. 

"  Well  Jones,"  said  Captain  Maimders  to  a  strong,  hardy 
fisherman,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  "  have  you  tried  to  get 
out  in  the  big  boat  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  man  promptly.  "  But  t'ain't  no  use^ 
We  can't  get  her  afloat  in  this  sea." 

"  No,  no,  cap'n,  the  boat's  no  good  here,"  said  another.  "  The 
run  is  tremendyous  with  this  tide.  No  craft  as  we've  got  in 
Man'rbier  could  stand  agen  it." 

"But  can  nothing  be  done?"  cried  the  excited  young^ 
soldier. 

"  Nothin'  but  wait,"  was  the  muttered  rejoinder  of  the  first 
speaker.  ""Ksn't  a  dead  body,  anyways.  Joe  Evans  seen  it 
movin'  its  hands  not  more'n  ten  minutes  ago.  More's  the  pity 
we  can't  get  at  it  and  haul  it  in." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  larger  and  heavier  wave  eaLTIi<^^i^c^vvsA€t^x^ 
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in  and  lifted  the  inanimate  body  on  its  crest,  liuiT\-ing  it 
shorewards.  As  it  passed  the  group  of  watcht:*rs,  (aptaiL 
Maunders  sprang  into  the  boiling  surif  and  caught  hold  of  the 
unconscious  form.  A  heavy  sea  struck  him  dowii,  but  he  held 
on  to  his  strange  burden,  and  was  dashed  on  the  beach  with  hi^ 
strong  arms  clasped  round  it.  Staggering  to  his  feet,  he  drew 
ashore  the  prey  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  cruel  sea.  It  wra- 
the  form  of  an  exceedingly  graceful  and  beautiful  girl.  Tha: 
much  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  pallid  face  was  perfect 
in  its  outlines,  from  the  sweet,  parted  lips,  to  the  broad  whit« 
brow,  round  which  clustered  thick  masses  of  long  brown 
hair,  touched  with  a  golden  hue.  The  elegantly  rounded  limbs 
lay  inert  and  ix>werless.  Romid  the  supple  waist  a  life-belt 
was  securely  fastene<L  There  was  no  sign  of  life  in  that  silent, 
nerveless  figure,  as  L^idpli  Maunders  knelt  over  it  and  raise! 
the  small,  shapely  head  upon  liis  arm.  No  breath  stirred  tlif 
white,  rounded  bosom. 

As  the  brave,  strong  man — *' cynic"  his  friends  calleil  him— 
realised  the  futility  of  the  risk  he  had  run,  a  stiarji  anguisl 
shot  through  his  heart.  What  was  it  ?  He  had  been  familiar 
with  death  in  many  more  horrible  fonns  than  this,  and  yet  h*- 
had  never  felt  its  awful  cruelty  until  now.  Why  did  the  stroutj 
heart  almost  choke  him  with  its  pulsations  ?  What  was  thi> 
-damp  mist  which  rose  to  his  eyes  as  they  gazed,  sj)ell-bouD(l, 
upon  tlu*  cold,  dead  loveliness  that  lay  in  his  arms  ?  Who  shall 
say? 

An  eager  crowd  of  wistful  faces  soon  siuroimdtnl  him,  and 
tones  of  pity  and  admiration  fell  upon  his  ear,  as  the  homely 
village-folk  caught  sight  of  the  fair  victim  of  the  tenij>est. 

Stewart  (irainger  forced  his  way  to  his  friend's  side.  He 
knelt  quietly  and  placed  his  hand  over  the  heart  of  the 
<lrowned  girl.  The  watchers  held  their  breath  in  expectant 
silence. 

"Thank  (lod,  she  lives  I"'  he  exclaimed,  springing  to  his 
feet. 

A  hearty  cheer  from  the  kind  lips  gathered  round  greeted 
this  announcement,  so  that  none  heard  the  fervent  **  Thank 
(iod  !''  murmured  by  the  young  soldier  as  he  bowed  his  head. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  cried  Mr.  (rrainger,  bustling  about,  "  lend 
a  hand  here  !  Carry  the  lady  up  to  the  Castle  as  quickly  as  you 
can  ;  but  gently,  mind,  very  gently." 

A  rough  litter  of  coats  was  soon  extemporised,  and  the  fragile 
burden  borne  tenderly  to  the  Castle,  whither  "  the  doctor,"  ais 
his  neighbours  styled  him,  liad  preceded  them. 

Mrs.  Maunders,  her  daughter,  and  the  housekee})er  were 
4|uickly  in  readiness  for  their  mysterious  guest,  whilst  a 
messenger  had  been  despatched  to  Tenby  for  further  tnedicfil 
aid. 
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A  closer  examination  of  the  patient  showed  that  a  sharp  blow 
on  the  head  had  caused  concussion  of  a  serious  nature.  This, 
joined  to  exposure  for  some  hours  in  the  water,  reduced  all 
hopes  of  recovery  to  a  minimum.  Still  there  was  life.  And  to- 
one  member  of  the  household  at  the  Castle  that  meant — hope. 


CHAPTER     III. 

Christmas  morning  stole  into  the  quaint  old  room  where  the 
patient  lay  in  a  death-like  trance.  It  stole  into  another  room, 
whose  oaken  floor  a  strong  man's  feet  had  paced  all  through  the 
night,  in  restless  alternations  of  hope  and  fear. 

As  Lyulph  Maunders — cool,  indolent,  cynical  man  of  the 
world — drew  aside  the  curtain  to  let  in  the  dawn  of  the  world's 
Great  Festival,  he  knew  that,  come  what  may,  his  life's  happi-^ 
ness  depended  upon  the  faint,  fluttering  breath  of  the  sufferer 
in  the  room  above. 

There  was  no  rejoicing  within  the  walls  of  Manorbier  Castle 
that  Christmas  Day.  The  gentle  beauty  of  the  helpless,  home- 
less ocean  waif  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  its  inmates,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  tender  offices.  Who  was  she — ^this  hapless 
stranger  ?  There  was  no  way  of  identifying  her.  Round  her 
little  white  throat  a  golden  chain  was  clasped,  and  from  it 
depended  an  exquisitely  jewelled  locket,  containing  the  face  of 
a  sad,  sweet  woman,  bearing  some  faint  resemblance  to  the 
lovely  wearer.     That  was  all. 

Wreckage  in  abundance  came  ashore  in  Manorbier,  and  at 
Swanlake  Bay,  all  through  that  calm,  bright  Christmas  Day, 
but  nothing  that  threw  light  upon  the  name  or  history  of  the 
unconscious  girl. 

And  so  the  day  wore  on  ;  and  he  who  had  rescued  her  from 
the  treacherous  sea  ate  and  drank  and  spake  as  one  in  a  dream, 
(jone  was  all  the  sneering  misanthropy ;  silenced  the  little 
sarcasm  at  woman's  fickleness ;  for  the  cynical  heart  was 
(luickened  into  flame  by  the  great  magician — love.  As  the 
weary  hours  dragged  on,  he  felt  that  he  would  gladly  have 
given  all  that  he  held  dearest  to  be  able  to  woo  back  to  life 
and  consciousness  the  sweet  creature  whom  he  had  snatched 
from  the  sea. 

Next  morning's  post  brought  Stewart  Grainger  an  urgent 
summons  to  London.  The  elder  of  the  aunts  had  been  seized 
with  an  alarming  illness,  which  might,  at  any  moment,  termi- 
nate fatally.  He  went  in  to  see  the  strange  but  lovely  guest 
before  leaving,  and  was  assured  by  the  doctor  in  attendance 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night  a  change — imper- 
ceptible to  any  but  a  professional  eye — ^for  the  better  had 
taken  place  in  his  patient.     This  good  ne^^  Via  x^^^&fc^  ^^'^i 
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r.i-  i:»r  ■^r'-.-r.  ::.rv  -wrrrr  i.  :":.rir  t.-.y  t.-.  :be  station.  Again 
OiLi-T  "lii*  iTr.-.r.:  ••T..-r.k  •t.>;  "  rrji^i  i\iptaiii  Mauiider>' lips 
ru:  'Tr:iiii.^rr  'yi^  :  •-•  -^r-jir-i  u;  iii  hi-  own  thoug'hts  to  heeil 
i-.,  .  r  ::.-•■  in:,  r^^':.    ".^j:   ::-^-i  ".:-   i-cnipanion's    bronzei 

"•  «.T  :ol-' V-.  '.  1  :-r".'. .  "sr."  *..,:*.  iir.-.iv-ij-^r.  .i«»  he  >teppe<l  into 
I'.r  Tra:::.  "Tri:  ..-atV.ly  s -rrr  lo  h^ve  Lad  to  leave  your 
h.'f:.:Tac:- r  •::  T^T' >•  r..  LfZ.!.::  :  ■*:>  will  be  a  |K.v»r  exchange 
for  vvur  fre*h  ?--j  rr-^-rz--.  ]-*e:  ni->  know  h«.w  the  fair  stranger 
j.r'>gTef=<:*,  ^iii  i  wl.v  5i*:.r-  :*,  a^  >.<'ii  a-  wvi  nxnl  out.** 

-Then  y.  u  :iink  s'-.r'H  pull  ihroiigh  all  right?"  askt-d 
Mauavier*  raj-er'-v, 

••IVyt?,'  ?^.i:i  hi?  fri'-ni.  T:-e  chances  area  thousand  to 
one  in  her  f.iv...ur.     >:.«-'*  a  ^weeT-l-vking  little  thing,  t^x^ !" 

'•Gc<-i-:"vr,  >:e'.v:irt  r  w.i-  the  unlv  answer,   and   the  train 


Th»-'  nrw  vt-ar  c^aiiu*  mi  ap;Ke,  and  a-. it  sttNxl  i^n  the  thresli- 
h'lld  ofcLiys,  hyulj.h  Maunders  shix»koffthe  old  idle,  listless 
Mi»-»fring  naturt-  in  which  he  had  been  wont  to  inilulge. 

<  hi  New  Year's  Ew  the  j^entlf  fjirl  wliose  life  he*  had  saxnl 
had  50  far  ri-C'Wert-d  as  to  be  allowtnl  to  sit  up  in  lier  kind 
hostess's  lx»udoir.  Here  she  told  Mrs.  ^Maunders  anil  her 
daughter  the  thrilling  striry  of  the  shii»wreok. 

She  had  siilfd  from  a  Wrst  Imlian  port  in  the  steamship 
Saracen,  and  had  had  a  pleasant  voyage  until  nearing  the 
British  coast.  Then  the  terrific  gale  of  the  twenty-thini  of 
December  burst  upon  them  on  their  way  up  channel.  The 
vessel  broke  one  of  her  screws  in  the  night  and  became  unma- 
nageable. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  captain 
kept  her  afloat  through  those  horrible  hours  of  darkness. 
About  noon  the  next  day  a  tremendous  sea  struck  her,  carrying 
away  all  the  boats  except  one.  As  this  was  being  launched, 
in  order  to  save  as  many  of  the  women  and  children  as  it  would 
contain,  a  panic  occurred  amongst  the  passengers.  A  rush  was 
inside  for  the  already  crowded  lx>at,  and  in  a  moment  she  sank 
with  her  living  burden,  never  to  rise  again.  Those  who 
remained  on  board  the  steamer  did  not  long  survive  their 
ill-fated  fellow-passengers.  Some  lashed  themselves  to  pieces 
of  the  doomed  slap  and  cast  themselves  into  the  sea.  Others 
provided  themselves  with  life-belts.  Amongst  the  latter  was 
our  heroine.  Of  all  the  souls  on  board,  she  was  the  sole  sur* 
vivor,  and  this  she  owed  to  the  courageous  heart  and  strong  aim 
of  her  hostess's  son.  This  latter  fact  the  doctor  had  told  her. 
And  now  she  was  all  anxiety  to  see  and  thank  her  deliverer. 
Mrs.  Maunders  sent  to  the  library  for  her  son,  and  before  he 
reached  the  boudoir  she  and  her  daughter  discreetly  withdrew* 
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As  Lyulph  closed  the  door  behind  him,  his  heart  gave  a  wild 
leap  at  sight  of  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  her  in  whose  presence 
he  stood  —alone !  He^  had  dreamt  of  this  meeting ;  he  had 
thought  long  and  anxiously  of  this  supreme  hour.  He  knew 
it  must  ceme  sooner  or  later,  and  had  schooled  himself  to  pre- 
pare for  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  framing  the  exact  words  which 
he  should  use.  Where  were  all  those  deliberate  preparations 
now  ?     Vanished  like  a  wreath  of  smoke ! 

Meanwhile,  the  beautiful  face,  lit  up  with  deepest  gratitude 
:and  suffused  with  a  timid  blush,  was  bent  upon  him,  and  a 
voice  of  ineffable  sweetness  addressed  him  as  he  drew  near. 
Holding  out  a  tiny,  delicate  hand,  she  faltered  out  words  of 
tamest,  womanly  gratitude,  whilst  the  tear-dimmed  eyes  spoke 
still  more  eloquently  ifrom  their  lovely  depths  of  blue. 

Then  she  told  him  her  sad  story,  as  she  had  told  the  others, 
but  this  time  with  a  sweet  shyness  of  look  and  manner  that  was 
iill  too  winning.  Then  a  long  embarrassing  silence  fell  upon 
them.  Turning  her  gaze,  at  length,  from  the  landscape,  where 
it  had  rested  during  her  narrative,  she  found  the  eyes  of  her 
brave,  handsome  deliverer  fixed  upon  her  with  a  world  of  tender- 
ness and  love  shining  in  them.  What  woman  ever  miscon- 
strued such  a  look  from  a  man's  eyes  ?  Our  heroine  tmned 
her  beautiful  face  quickly  aside,  but  not  before  her  lover  had 
•caught  the  burning  blush  which  suffused  neck  and  face. 

In  an  instant  he  was  at  her  side,  his  manly  voice  broken  by 
amotion,  pleading  with  her,  and  pouring  into  her  ear  the 
passionate  story  of  his  love. 

"  DarUng,"  he  exclaimed,  **  you  protest  that  you  owe  your 
life  to  me !     Will  you  give  that  dear  life  into  my  keeping  ?** 

Her  answer  must  have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  or  else 
her  lover  was  singularly  impertinent ;  for,  on  entering  the 
room  a  minute  or  two  later,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maunders  was  not 
a  little  astonished  at  seeing  the  thick,  tawny  moustaches  of  her 
cynical,  woman-hating  son,  within  a  perilously  short  distance 
of  a  pair  of  warm  rosy,  lips,  which  she  herself  had  kissed  less  than 
an  hour  ago. 


Two  days  later  came  a  doleful  epistle  from  Stewart  Grainger 
to  his  friend  Maunders,  the  perusal  of  which  sent  the  latter 
into  fits  of  laughter.  It  contained  fresh  particulars  of  the  old 
grievance — the  pre-arranged  marriage,  on  which  his  aunts 
insisted  more  strongly  and  uncompromisingly  than  ever,  and  to 
which  Stewart's  aversion  intensified  in  the  same  ratio.  **  And 
now,  to  make  matters  worse,"  wrote  the  persecuted  youth,  "  this 
unsought  bride  of  mine  is  on  her  way  to  England,  and  may  put  in 
an  appearance  at  any  moment.  However,  I'm  quite  determined 
as  to  my  line  of  conduct.    When  she  arrives  a.t  Tafe  ^^^«i^^ 
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Regent's  Park — /  .70  /  Heavens,  how  I've  learnt  to  hate  tL* 
l)Oor  innocent  girl  I  Very  unmainly,  extremely  illogicaK  and  i!l 
that  sort  of  thing,  I've  no  doubt :  but  such  is  the  i-a>e,  nev-^r- 
theless.  By  the  way,  I'd  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  ti- 
steiimer  in  which  my  fate  (I),  Miss  Muriel  Paget,  set  siiil  i-i  t'l- 
Saracen  ;  so  that  when  your  newspaper  informs  v«iu  of  tir 
arrival  of  that  craft,  your  imagination  will  be  able*  to  piciiuc 
my  depart lure  from  the  only  home  I've  ever  known." 

Mr.  Grainger  would  liave  been  somewhat  amazed,  not  t*>  mj 
hurt,  could  he  have  witnessed  the  remarkable  effect  which  hi> 
pjithos  had  upon  his  sworn  "chum."  The  captain  leaned  back 
in  his  roomy  reading-chair  and  laughed  loud  and  long — lauglrd 
imtil  the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks. 

N(»xt  morning,  when  Mr.  Stewart  Grainger  came  down  u> 
breakfast  at  The  Hollies,  Regent's  Park,  he  found  awaiting 
him  a  brief  but  momentous  note  from  Manorbier.  It  nin  a* 
follows  : — 

My  dear  Stewart, — Set  your  troubled  mind  at  rest.  The  Sanuvu  ha*  r.  i 
arrived  in  i>ort,  but  Mins  Muriel  Pajjet  h:iH.  In  fact,  yoiir  fl>in|>athisin^  friend,  th-* 
underHi^ned,  in  believed  t<>  have  been  of  nome  Hligfat  t(er\'ice  in  iDtntducini:  hert>> 
the  hind  of  her  anceMtont  on  the  twenty -fourth  ultimo.  It  may  be  of  »omf  Lttl* 
interest  to  you  if  I  mention,  rn  ptumnt,  that  the  young  lady  in  qa««tii>n  ^ 
graciounly  couHented  to  accept  my  meaner  charmx  in  lieu  of  those  mo  j^eneroa-.v 
pn»vided  by  your  dear  aunts*  foreth(»ught.  Come  to  my  wedding,  old  man,  thi» 
day  month.  Yours  ever,  Lyulph  Malndeb>. 

r.S. — Shall  be  in  town  to  interview  the  *'  unbending  guardians  "  to-morrov. 

Mr.  Grainger  did  finally  muster  up  sufficient  courage  !•> 
officiate  as  "  best  man  "  at  that  interesting  ceremony,  altbou^^h 
he  afterwards  acknowledged  that,  in  something  more  than  good- 
natured  chaff,  he  got  "  the  worst  of  it "  that  day. 
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About  a  week  before  Christmas,  half  a  dozen  coasting 
captains  were  assembled  in  the  outer  office  of  Morgans  and 
Dodd,  in  the  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff.  Morgans  and  Dodd  were 
coasting  shipbrokers.  Morgans  was  a  Welshman,  bom  in 
Merthyr,  and  had  never  been  to  sea ;  Dodd  was  an  Irishman, 
and  had  been  at  sea  up  to  his  forty-fifth  year,  when  he  and 
Morgans  went  into  partnership. 

Of  the  half  a  dozen  coasting  skippers  who  were  now 
chatting  and  smoking  in  the  cosy  little  office — for  it  was  dusk, 
and  most  of  the  business  proper  of  the  day  had  been  disposed 
of — four  were  Irishmen  commanding  Irish  ships,  and  two  were 
Welshmen,  one  sailing  out  of  Barrow  in  Fiumess  and  the  other 
out  of  his  native  CardiflF.  The  conversation  was  chiefly  of  the 
sea  and  its  trials  and  troubles,  as  seafarers  seldom  think  it 
'worth  their  while  to  talk  of  anything  purely  of  the  earth  earthy, 
except,  perhaps,  to  indulge  in  growls  at  the  delay  in  getting 
wagons  for  loading  and  unloading,  or  the  general  depravity 
and  chicanery  of  "  shore  folk." 

The  most  garrulous  of  those  who  were  enjoying  their  pipe 
and  their  chat  in  Morgans  and  Dodd's  cosy  little  office  was 
Cai)tain  Jack  Larrissey,  master  of  the  Cork  brigantine 
RediLudant.  A  stranger  would  have  been  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  daring,  energy,  and  activity  of  Captain  Larrissey,  were 
he  to  form  his  impressions  solely  from  the  Cork  skipper's  own 
statements.  In  reality,  Larrissey  was  one  of  the  laziest  of 
mortals ;  and,  although  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  present 
companions  were  aware  of  his  easy-going,  indolent  habits,  still 
his  tongue  rattled  along  incessantly — a  story  of  an  extraordinary 
rapid  jjassage  in  the  teeth  of  an  adverse  hurricane,  almost 
swallowed  up  by  another  story  of  a  voyage  when  the  canvas  had 
been  torn  into  ribbons,  the  crew  washed  overboard,  and 
Larrissey,  single-handed,  had  brought  his  good  ship  safely  into 
port. 

His  audience  listened  patiently  and  good-humouredly  to  his 
yams  this  evening.  The  office  fire  was  bright,  and  inspired 
cheerfulness ;  every  man  had  his  pipe ;  and  there  ¥ras  no 
temptation  to  go  out  of  doors,  for  a  cold,  laN?  ^mdi  ^^'ai\^^'^"f«L%^ 
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and  there  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow.  About  six  o'clock  Dodd,  the 
shipbroker — '*  Cajitain  Dodd  ^  as  he  was  still  called — came  firom 
an  inner  office  and  said : 

^  I'm  afraid  111  have  to  dismiss  you,  my  lads,  as  it  is  time  to 
shut  shop.  I  sujipose,  turning  to  Captain  Larrissey,  you 
have  been  keeping  them  all  alive  here,  skipper." 

**  Ah,  my  lad,"  said  Lairissey,  "  Did  I  tell  you  about  my  last 
passage  to  Cork  ?" 

"  No,"  laughed  Captain  Dodd. 

"  Well,  you  kn«w  how  hard  it  was  blowing,"  began  the  story- 
teller, "  when  I  started  from  the  Koads,  and " 

*'  Oh,  'tis  too  late  now,"  interrupted  the  shipbroker.  "  li'ou're 
a  wonderfril  man,  I  know.  No  wonder  the  hair  is  Hailing  aS 
your  head.  Look  here,  now,  Captain  Jack,  are  you  game  to 
take  up  a  challenge  ?" 

"What  about?" 

"  Well  it's  just  this.  There  is  a  fine  south-easterly  breeze 
blowing.  Your  shij^  will  be  loaded  to-morrow  night,  and  111 
bet  you  a  ten  pound  note  you  don't  eat  your  Christmas  dinner 
in  Cork.     You  have  eight  days  to  do  it." 

"Phew!"  whistled  Larrissey  contemptuously.  "I  suppose 
you  want  to  have  a  laugh  at  me.  Why,  there's  nothing  to 
prevent  me  from  having  my  Christmas  dinner  in  Cork,  except 
that  I  may  get  over  there  before  forty-eight  hours  are  over, 
and  if  I  get  the  coals  out  quickly,  I'll  be  back  to  eat  it  here.'" 

A  general  guffaw  greeted  Larrissey's  boast — it  is  easy  to 
amuse  coasting  skippers  when  there  is  a  comfortable  fire  in  front 
of  them — and  Captain  Dodd,  who  had  at  first  offered  to  make 
the  wager  merely  for  a  joke,  now  grew  vexed  at  being  laughed 
at,  and,  pulling  two  five  pound  notes  from  his  pocket,  said : 

**Come,  I'm  in  earnest!" 

*'  Done  ! "  replied  Larrissey.  **  I'll  draw  ten  pounds  on  my 
freight  to-morrow  and  back  that,"  pointing  to  the  notes. 

The  following  evening  the  Redundant  was  towed  out  of  the 
West  Dock  basin,  and,  to  Captain  Dodd's  astonishment,  the 
brigantine  went  straight  to  sea.  He  had  calculated  that  the 
commander  of  the  Redundant  would,  as  was  his  wont,  spend  a 
couple  of  days  getting  out  to  the  Roads,  and  would  then  bring 
his  ship  to  anchor,  and  remain  about  a  week  in  Cardiff,  until 
shame  and  a  few  telegrams  from  his  owners  drove  him  to  sea. 

The  south-easterly  breeze  lasted  until  the  RtdundaiU  was 
abreast  of  Lundy,  and  then  the  wind  died  away  and  a  dense  fog 
crept  up. 

Captain  Larrissey's  ship  was  nearly  as  old  and  as  lazy  a« 
himself,  and  it  had  taken  her  about  eighteen  hours  to  travel 
with  a  fair  wind  from  Penarth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  consequently  it  was  about  sunset  when  the  fog  began 
to  envelop  the  brigantine. 
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■  Lamssey  had  exhibited  extraordinary  activity  in  getting  his 
•     craft  out  of  dock  and  to  sea ;  but  the  strain  on  his  mental  and 

physical  energies  had  been  so  unusual  that  a  reaction  of  the 
^      dolce  far  niente  set  in  ere  long,  and  when  he  came  up  from  his 
bunk  to  interview  the  fog,  he  felt  too  lazy  to  give  any  instruc- 
tions about  altering  the  ship's  course. 

"  I  think  the  wind  is  from  the  nor'erd  and  aistard  now, 
skipper,"  said  his  mate,  Flaherty — "that  is,  whatever  little 
wind  there  is  of  it. 

"  Oh,  let  her  rip,  bad  luck  to  it !"  responded  Captain  Ijarrissey 
in  a  melancholy  tx)ne,  as  he  prepared  to  descend  to  his  state- 
room; "give  me  a  hjiil  when  the  fog  clears  oflF." 

Next  day  the  fog  seemed  to  have  increased  in  density,  so  the 
skipper  was  in  a  very  ill  humour.  His  crew  considered  him 
**  one  of  the  most  knowledgable  captains  afloat  or  ashore,"  and 
Larrissey  would  not  wish,  for  worlds,  that  his  crew  should  think 
otherwise.  Therefore  he  was  now  in  terror  lest  he  should  have 
te  declare  that  he  had  no  notion  where  his  ship  had  drifted  to. 
•*  It's  bad  enough,"  he  reflected,  "  to  lose  a  ten  pound  note  and 
a  good  Christmas  dinner  at  home,  but  I'd  rather  lose  them  a 
dozen  times  over  than  confess  to  my  crew  that  I  don't  know  my 
own  bearings." 

The  next  day  the  fog  showed  no  sign  of  lifting.  "  Did  ever 
mortal  man  see  the  like  of  this  ?"  reflected  Larrissey.  "  I 
suppose  the  next  thing  we'll  hear  is  the  bump  of  the  fore  foot 
on  a  rock.     I'm  a  persecuted  man,  I  am." 

On  the  fourth  day  the  atmosphere  wjis  perfectly  clear,  but 
Larrissey  was  now  almost  as  badly  oflF  as  ever.  There  was 
neither  sextant  nor  quadrant  aboard  the  Redundant,  and,  even 
if  he  had  either  instrument,  the  worthy  but  ignorant  skipper 
would  not  have  been  able  to  take  the  sun. 

"  What's  to  be  our  coorse  now,  skipper  ?"  asked  the  mate, 
entering  the  captain's  stateroom. 

"Flaherty,"  replied  Ijarrissey  from  his  bunk,  "I  must 
confess  to  you  that  I  don't  know  from  Adam  where  we  are.  'Tis 
as  like  as  not  we're  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  now;  and,  judging  from 
the  rowl  of  the  sea,  it  wouldn't  at  all  surprise  me  if  Gibraltar 
was  the  next  land  we  got  a  grip  of;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Flaherty,  don't  let  on  to  the  crew  about  my  ignorance." 

Then,  a  sudden  inspiration  seizing  the  commander  of  the 
Redundant,  he  started  up  in  bed  and  cried  out : 

"Flaherty,  rob  the  harness  cask!" 

"  Arrah,  what  do  you  mane  ?  asked  the  mate."  "  Is  it 
dramein  you  are  ?" 

"  Do  what  I  tell  you,  Flaherty.  Stow  all  the  beef  and  pork 
here  in  my  stateroom — imknown  to  the  men,  mind  you — 
and  then  maybe  youll  know  what's  in  my  mind.'* 

"  'Tis  losin'  the  little  bit  of  sense  you  haxe,  ^ovsl^^;*  tbnW^t^A. 
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the  mate,  as  he  left  the  stateroom  to  execute  the    orders  of  hi.- 
chief. 

The  sailors  were  soon  afterwards  summoned  to  the  cabin,  ani 
their  skipper  addressed  them  thus  : 

"  It  goes  to  my  heart,  my  lads,  to  tell  you  all  that  we  sailed 
from  Caniiff  very  short  of  provisions,  and  Mr.  Flaherty  inform> 
me  now  that  the  harness  cask  is  quite  empty,  so  you  must  cmlv 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  try  and  ^et  along  on 
vegetables  and  hard  biscuits  imtil  some  ship  heaves  in  sight, 
and  then,  my  lads,  ^ve  can  barter  some  of  our  coals  for  beef  and 
I>ork.  Go  on  deck  now,  men,  and  keep  a  good  look-out  for  a 
strange  sail,  for  that's  the  only  chance  left  to  us." 

There  was  a  gcKKl  deal  of  ugly  giumblin^  to  be  overheanl 
after  the  skipper's  speech  ;  but  when  Larrissey  pathetically 
observed,  "  Sure,  boys,  it's  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  for  your  old 
skipper.  Don't  you  all  know  how  fond  of  my  giiib  I  am?" 
the  crew  seemed  pacified  a  little,  Jind  went  on  deck  to 
reconnoitre. 

During  the  afternoon  a  strange  sail  hove  in  sight,  and  alxiut 
three  o'clock  the  Redundant  was  alongside  an  American  barque, 
and  after  duly  relating  his  sad  tale  of  short  supplies.  Captain 
Larrissey  exchanged  a  quantity  of  coals  for  a  week's  provision.-. 

After  the  exchange  had  been  negotiated  Captain  I^rris.<ev, 
his  arms  folded  on  the  top-gallant  rail,  carelessly  asked  the 
Yankee  ski[)i»er : 

"  Where  are  you  bound  to  ?'' 

"Plymouth,"  replied  the  Yankee.  "Guess  we  ought  to  sight 
English  land  before  the  sun  goes  down,  eh  ?" 

*'  How's  your  reckoning  ?'' 

Well,  we  calcidate  we'ie  about  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Lizard, 
and  we're  steering  east  and  by  south  just  now.  How  do  you 
make  it  ?" 

"Ah!  you're  about  right — near  enough,  at  any  rate," 
condescendingly  replied  Captain  Larrissey,  after  a  short  niuse. 
"  Near  enough  ;  but  if  you'll  be  said  by  me  you'll  put  your  ship's 
head  just  a  trifle  more  to  the  s'uth'ard.  The  sky  looks  all 
s'utherly,''  waving  Ins  hand  vaguely,  for  he  wasn't  yet  certain 
where  the  south  really  lay. 

"  Much  obliged.     Where  are  you  bound  ?" 

''  Cork,  my  lad  ;  Cork.  It's  about  square  yards  for  me  with  a 
southerly  wind — east  south  east  wind  is  y(yiLT  course,  if  you'll 
be  said  by  me ;  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out.     You'll  soon  pick  up 

the  land,  if  you  pay  attention  to  what  I'm  telling  you east 

south  east  ?" 

"  Thank  you.     Dirty  weather,  isn't  it  ?" 

**  Shocking  1  We've  been  knocking  about  for  days  in  a  fog, 
and  I'm  fairly  choked.  Safe  voyage.  Mind  now,  east  south 
aasti'' 
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The  ships  then  parted  company,  and  Larrissey  was  in  high 
glee.  He  had  obtained  the  requisite  information  as  to  his 
whereabouts  without  allowing  the  crew  to  perceive  that  he  had 
ever  been  confused  or  alarmed  ;  and  his  wager  with  the  Cardiff 
ship  agent  was  almost  as  good  as  won. 

As  soon  as  he  had  consulted  his  compass,  and  had  taken  a 
long  look  at  the  sky,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  a  southerly 
wind  was  really  brewing,  so  he  ordered  the  RedundanVa  yards 
to  be  squared.  When  the  men  came  down  from  aloft,  their 
skipper  informed  them  that  a  good  supper  awaited  them  in  the 
cabin — in  coasting  ships  of  the  Redundant  school,  the  sailors 
usually  get  their  meals  aft^ — and  while  the  hungry  crew  were 
rapidly  consuming  the  welcome  victuals  Lairissey  remarked : 

"  What  a  nice,  agreeable  fellow  that  Yankee  skipper  was ! 
None  of  your  bounce  or  tall-talk  about  him — a  man  quite  after 
my  own  heart.  But  wasn't  it  the  mercy  of  Heaven  that  he  fell 
in  with  a  smart,  knowledgeable  skipper  like  myself?  There  he 
was,  boys,  steering  straight  for  destruction — he'd  be  atop  of  the 
3-.and's  End  before  midnight,  perhaps  lose  all  hands  and  the 
ship,  if  the  wind  freshens  to-night — until  I  gave  him  his  coorse 
fair  and  square.  I  suppose  the  poor  fellow  lost  his  way  in  that 
dirty  fog ;  and  you  may  all  thank  your  stars  it  is  Jack  Larrissey 
that's  sailing  the  old  Redundant,  or  maybe  you'd  be  all  on  your 
beam  ends  in  the  Western  Ocean  by  this  time,  perishing  with 
cold  and  hunger." 

"  You're  a  wonderful  man,  you  are,  and  no  mistake,"  chuckled 
Flaherty,  the  mate.  "  And  there's  your  wager  with  the  Cardiff 
man  as  good  as  won,  for  the  sails  is  full  to  bustin'  this  minute 
of  a  dead  fair  wind." 

I'll  say  good  night  now,  my  lads,"  said  Captain  Larrissey, 
for  I  am  fairly  wore  out  with  anxiety  of  mind.   Give  me  a  hail 
Flaherty,  wlien  Ballycotton  is  in  sight." 

The  Skipper  was  hailed  about  noon  the  following  day,  and 
before  night  the  brigantine  had  dropped  her  anchor  in  the 
pleasant  waters  of  the  river  I^e.  So  Captain  Lanissey  won  his 
wager,  ate  his  Christmas  dinner  in  Cork,  and  was  deemed  by 
his  crew  a  more  "  knowledgeable  "  man  than  ever. 
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up  •^  ■•-  '  -rrii:,  r-  -v  [.:•:•.:..  -.t:.:.;.  .-.  iiTAste^i  -rri'iiijly  with  what 
f.«:  <";':.,*::  ::. V  ~  ./'.rjlky  p:.:/-"  Mr.  >lurii  *:.a«.l  a  <iuii»"  couiilrv 
h'i.T  rO!:.»:-A:.«rrr  on  t..-  Bri^i.^'-n  Iia::\v:\y,  ;iii.l  seldom  oainenear 
tf.'-  f.::ri: ;  ijf/.n  Mr.  Bu?:;,  rhv>.f-«rc,  wh.>  wa»  a  stout,  solemn 
Uf'^liiij  t/':riTl«:rij:i!i,  •!*-*.■ 'ivr-.i  r!:e  duties  of  buviiijj  ami  selliu^ 
tli'-  itt.\»f'jUiut.  'iiug  tl.r*  limi  iJealr  in.  The  senior  clerk,  named 
Ki'M,  ;i  litt|»r  inan  wh"  owiie«l  :i  big  wife  ami  a  numerous 
farfiijy,  wa.-j  away  hy  the  seasiile  in  search  of  ozone  and  other 
hfraltFifiil  njr|iiirfnients  not  to  be  obtained  in  Little  Chan^ 
AUt'.y  ;  Turkey  rhubarb,  excellent  as  it  is  in  a  general  way*  not 
bi'iii^  '-onsjrlererl  a  suitable  medicine  in  his  case. 

•Snrli  w;iH  tlie  condition  of  affairs  at  the  office  when,  one 
inorniij^,  iha  packing;  porter  brought  a  message  to  the  cistern, 
"Mr.  Hug^  wishes  to  speak  to  Mr.  Jenkins  (myself)  in  his 
jirivalr  nMiin.'* 

TliJH  wiiM  a  MioHt.  unusual  occurrence.  I  had  never  seen  the 
iiilrrior  of  iluit  Nancium,  in  which  the  merits  and    prices   of 
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Turkey  rhubarb  were  commercially  discussed  between  the  firm 
and  its  customers,  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  years  I 
had  served.  There  was  great  significance,  therefore,  to  my 
mind,  in  the  message,  and  I  felt  considerably  flurried  or: 
receiving  it — a  feeling  not  alloyed  by  Mugford's  chaff,  when  he 
pretended  there  could  be  but  two  reasons  for  sending  for  me, 
the  one  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  presided  over  the 
cultivation  of  the  rhubarb,  had  sent  for  me  to  make  me  a 
pasha,  or  that  Messrs.  Slum  and  Bugg,  in  return  for  my 
valuable  services,  had  decided  to  present  me  with  a  testimonial 
of  their  regard,  in  the  form  of  a  sack. 

On  tremulously  entering  the  sacred  precincts  of  Mr.  Bugg's 
privacy,  I  found  that  gentleman  seated  at  a  table  with 
decanters  (not  charged  with  rhubarb)  and  glasses  before  him, 
and  beaming  with  smiles  in  a  manner  wholly  unusual,  for 
Turkey  rhubarb  is  a  subject  much  too  serious  for  pleasantry. 
He  rose  and  shook  hands  with  me  cordially,  called  me  Mr, 
Jenkins,  and  begged  I  would  be  seated,  as  he  had  something 
important  to  communicate. 

"  Have  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Jenkins,"  he  continued,  "  and 
how  is  your  worthy  mother  ?  " 

Having  answered  the  question  and  twisted  the  wine,  Mr. 
Bugg  began  to  unfold  his  business  with  me,  the  substance  of 
which  was,  that  the  finn  had  good  reason  to  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  my  service  of  late,  which  it  was  admitted  had 
been,  through  Mr.  Kidd's  absence,  of  an  exceptionally  onerous 
character.  That.,  as  Mr.  Kidd  was  about  to  return  from  his 
long  holiday,  they  would  mark  their  approbation  of  my  conduct 
by  giving  me  a  fortnight's  run  in  the  country,  paying  my 
expenses  in  full ;  and  on  my  return  they  would  take  my  present 
salary  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  a  more  equitable 
arrangement. 

I  am  afraid  I  stumbled  sadly  in  trying  to  express  my  grati- 
tude. 

"  Say  nothing  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Bugg,  "  but  leave  an  hour 
earlier  this  evening  to  acquaint  your  excellent  mother  of  our 
intention ;  and,  by-the-bye,  tell  your  mother,  if  she  should 
happen  to  be  up  Hampstead  way,  Mrs.  Bugg  would  be  very 
glad  of  her  company  to  a  cup  of  afternoon  tea." 

On  returning  to  the  office,  the  figures  I  had  been  working 
upon  danced  about  before  my  eyes  in  the  most  uncertain 
fashion.  Seeing  the  half-tearfiil  condition  I  was  in,  Mugford 
had  no  heart  for  chaflF. 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  boy?"  he  feelingly  said.  "Is  the 
firm  bankrupt,  and  has  old  Slum  run  away  with  the  capital  ? 
Out  with  it,  old  Jenks ;  let  us  know." 

For  a  time  my  heart  was  too  full  for  words ;  but  when  I 
recovered  myself  and  told  him  all,  he  seeiBLed  ^tcv.o%\,  ^^a  ^<5»afc^ 
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:is  I  (lid  myself.  He  declared  he  could  not  have  believed  *]£ 
-'old  Solemnity''  (Mr.  Bugg's  office  title)  could  be  su^h  i 
trump.  "Hut  then,"  he  added,  '•you  do  desen'e  iu  «ii 
Jenks." 

Tliat  "  worthy  person,"  my  excellent  mother — a  widow  vi-ii 
Miiall  means,  but  with  a  stout  heart,  and  very  proud  of  heroniv  j 
son — was  carried  away  by  the  news.  .She  could  now  plainlv*?:* 
I  he  force  of  a  dream  she  had  a  few  nights  previously  in  wlicb 
Mr.  Slum,  having  conveniently  departed  this  life,  I  had  becoce 
junior  partner  of  the  firm.  My  father,  who  had  mi^te^i 
from  Wales  to  I^)ndon,  had  died  l)efore  my  recolleetions  be^jo 
t<»  t^ike  shape,  and  my  poor  mother,  who  had  never  been  out 
of  town,  had  Ix^en,  during  the  short  period  of  her  married  life, 
much  impressed  by  my  father  with  a  high  regard  for  the  puriu 
and  t'xcellence  of  Welsh  ])1o<m1  in  general,  and  of  his  own  ia 
]»articular,  he  being  indubitably  (l<»scended  from  t/te  **Shenkin'* 
for  whose  noble  race  a  <ert<iin  national  song  eiiinhaticalh 
vouches. 

There  never  was  the  slightest  doubt  in  her  mind,  or  mv  owu. 
as  to  where  my  holiday  was  to  he  spent.  I  was  to  go  to  Wale> 
to  sec  my  oct(>g(Miarian  grandmother,  who  resided  in  a  whollv 
impronounceable  viUage  in  the  South,  and  T  determined  to  5^ 
as  many  of  the  imj)ronounceable  places  in  the  PrinciiKility  a^^ 
time  would  permit,  and  to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  feeling  that 
mv  feet  w(»re  on  the  native  heaths  of  mv  ancestors. 

Mr.  Hugg,  in  parting,  and  handing  me  a  ten  }>ound  noif, 
told  me  1  might  reckon  on  fourteen  days  certain  :  !)ut,  if  I  would 
decide  uixni  some  central  town  where  he  could  coiumunicatt 
with  me  near  to  the  end  of  that  i>eriod,  he  would  endeavour  to 
extend  the  time.  1  found  upon  the  map  a  town  in  central 
Wales  for  that  puqK)se.  I  had  a  travelling  suit  ina<le  of  Welsh 
tsveed,  cap  and  all  alike,  and  next  day,  after  Mr.  Kidd's  return 
from  an  inhalation  of  ozone,  which  did  not  seem  to  have  agreed 
with  him  much,  I  left  by  the;  Great  Western  Railway  for  mv 
grandmother's  quarters.  My  get  up,  including  a  new  shiny 
valise  strapped  around  my  shoulders,  must  have  Ix^en  quite 
distinguished,  for  I  distinctly  observed  that  some  ladies  on  the 
Paddington  platform  notic(»d  me,  and  smiled  at  each  other 
approvingly. 

I  will  not  dwell  uiK>n  the  result  of  my  visit  to  my  grand- 
mother, whose  dear  old  face  was  so  reticulated  with  wrinkles 
that  they  made  her  look  old  enough  to  be  any  age  she  might 
think  proiwr  to  assert,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Thonis  and  all  hi« 
enquiries.  She  pronounced  me  to  be  Uke  my  grandfather,  but 
not  nearly  so  handsome.  "  He  was  a  man,  he  ivaSy**  and  my 
father  was  also  a  handsome  man  :  but  she  supposed  my  Cocknq^ 
blood  had  somewhat  spoiled  my  looks. 

It  was  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  visit  the  Snowdonian  district^ 
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And  to  test  my  capacity  as  a  pedestrian.  Bidding  the  old  lady 
farewell,  I  proceeded  thither,  and,  after  two  or  three  days'  prac- 
tice, quite  surprised  myself  as  a  walker  and  a  climber  of  hills. 
I  ascended  Snowdon  twice  to  see  the  sun  rise,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Time  wore  away  rapidly,  and  the  period  approached 
when  I  was  to  be  due  at  the  town  fixed  upon  to  receive  Mr 
Bugg's  letter. 

In  my  wanderings  around  Snowdon  I  had  picked  up  with  a 
«omj)anion,  a  young  man  of  my  own  age,  from  Manchester,  who 
was  "  doing  "  the  country  as  much  as  I  was,  but  in  a  more 
desultory  and  purposeless  manner.  We  had  been  companions 
for  several  days,  and  he  determined  to  accompany  me  to  the 
trysting  town  in  question,  and  to  continue  the  companionship, 
should  my  time  be  extended.  We  had  walked  from  early  morning 
till  past  mid-day  in  a  southerly  direction,  when  we  stopped 
at  an  inn  and  dined.  Here  I  enquired  the  distance  to  the 
town,  and  was  told  thjit  by  road  it  was  twenty-two  miles,  but 
that  there  was  a  short  cut  over  a  mountain,  which  would  lessen 
the  journey  by  ten  miles ;  and  that  a  spur  of  the  mountain 
would  be  found  at  about  ten  miles  from  the  inn. 

To  me  a  walk  over  the  mountain,  even  had  the  distance 
been  greater,  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  road,  so  when 
I  approached  the  said  spur,  I  never  hesitated  in  leaving  the 
Toad  and  commencing  the  ascent,  which  at  first,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  was  a  gentle  slope.  We  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  we  met  a  stout,  smart,  intelligent  Welshman,  who, 
with  a  companion  dog,  had  been  attending  to  some  sheep. 
Enquiring  the  route  of  him,  he  told  us  that  if  we  kept  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  he  ix)inted  at,  in  a  direct  line, 
we  should  be  all  right  enough,  but  if  we  deviated  to  the  back, 
the  side,  the  breast,  or  the  head,  we  should  not  find  the  way  at 
all. 

I  was  much  impressed  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  with  the 
<ixactness  of  a  Welshman's  description  of  the  different  parts  of 
a  mountain.  He  moreover  told  us  plainly  he  would  not 
recommend  us  to  make  the  attempt,  as  it  was  going  to  be 
cloudy,  and  we,  perhaps,  should  not  be  able  to  see  the  way.  I 
wondered  much  how  he  knew  it  was  going  to  be  cloudy,  as  the 
sky  at  the  time  was  perfectly  clear ;  and  yet  it  proved  quite  a 
correct  prediction.  My  companion,  who  was  somewhat  timid, 
wished  to  abide  by  the  advice  given ;  but  I  scorned  all  danger, 
and  felt  no  doubt  but  that,  as  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  was  by 
far  the  most  prominent  part  of  it  from  where  we  stood,  and 
also  as  it  appeared  very  near,  there  could  be  no  danger. 
Reluctantly  my  companion  accompanied  me,  but  he  had  become 
low-spirited  and  doubtful,  and  was  silent  and  morose  in 
consequence.  We  had  not  walked  for  more  than  about  an  hour 
when  a  thin  mist,  which  concealed  nothings  gradwaU.^  ^^<^v^ 
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itself  in  the  dirertiou  we  were  g«>ing.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  awl 
by  quite  imperceptible  degrees,  it  increased  until  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  disappeared  from  view,  and  the  green  shoulder 
we  were  aiming  for  looked  white,  and  seemed  to  come  much 
nearer  to  us.  Suddenly  my  companion  stojiped  and  declared 
he  would  not  proceed  any  further,  but  would  return.  I  rallied 
him  on  what  I  called  his  "  funkiness,"  and  felt  uiore  detennined 
than  ever  to  risk  the  ascent,  lie  held  out  his  baud,  expressed 
a  hurried  regret,  and  fairly  took  to  his  heels,  and  the  la>t 
glimpse  I  had  of  him  he  was  rounding  a  great  rock  we  had 
passed  on  the  way. 

I  stoixl  for  a  few  minutes  looking  back  in  the  directicm  he 
had  Hed,  and  debated  with  myself  what  to  do.      I  missed  hi- 
society  very  much,  and  began  to  feel  lonely.     There  was  auii>le 
time  for  me  to  get  to  my  journey's  end  by  the  road — why  thi> 
perverseness,  wliich  perhaps  might  lead  me  into  danger  ?     The 
word  danger  at  once  decideil  me  ;  1  could  not  believe  there  wiis 
any,  and  I  calculated  that,  in  the  direction  I  was  going,  abcml 
two  hours  would  terminate  mv  walk.     Ihus  resolved,  I   tuiTieti 
round  and  began  to  step  out;  hut  I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  in 
the  short  interval  1  had  been  looking  away  from  it,  nearly  thi* 
whole  of  the  mountain  was  ]>eclouded,  just  the  outline  of  the 
shoulder  shewing  and  no  more.     This  did  not  deter  me  in  tie 
least,  since  1  considered  I  knew  the  line  1  was  to  follow.     That 
which  1  did  not  know,  however,  or  think  about,   was  the  fiiet 
that  the  slightest  digression  at  starting  for  a  given  point,  which 
was  invisible,  wouhl  in  the  course  of  a  mile  lead  iiie  widely 
astray.     On,  however,  I  went,  obstinately  bent    on    risking  it. 
The  ground  beneath  my  feet  was  firm  as  yet,  and  even  smooth.  Ii 
was  getting  somewhat  steeper,  and   1  thought    I  was   making 
great   headway.      By   this   time   every   part   of   the    hill   was 
concealed  from  me,  and  I  suddenly  came  upon  the  rim  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  bog,  resembling  spots  I  had  exi)erience  of  about 
Snowdon.     1  felt  my  way  carefully  to  the  right  and  left,  but  it 
faced  me  in  each  direction.     I  retraced  my  steps  for  a  short 
distance  and  changed  my  line,  hoping  to  round  the  boggy  spot, 
and  afterwards  regain  the  direction  1  was  to  go.     The  mist  had 
thickened  into  a  dense  cloud,  and  I  began  to  feel  I  was  getting 
thoroughly  wetted   by  the  subtle  moisture,  which  penetrated 
every  portion  of  my   clothing — even  my  boots,   and   also  the 
interior  of  my  valise.     A  damp  chilliness  crept  over  me,  and  I 
now  felt  I  must  keep  moving  to  sustain  the  heat  of  my  body* 
I  stepped  out  boldly  into  the  mist,  and  walked  for  some  distance 
over  a  stony  surface,  when  I  suddenly  found  myself  &cing  a 
great  bare  rock,  the  top  of  which  was  quite   invisible,  and 
blocking  my  path  in  that  direction  completely.     I  turned  off  to 
the  right,  thinking  that  I  had  approached  too  near  to  the  breast 
of  the  moimtain,  but  I  found  that  the  deviation  led  me  dova 
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hill  rapidly.  I  now  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  I  had  lost  all 
bearings  whatsoever  as  respects  the  position  of  any  part  of  the 
hill,  and  had  consequently  lost  my  way.  I  felt  it  would  be 
quite  useless,  in  the  beclouded  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
endeavour  to  find  the  shoulder,  so  what  had  I  better  do  ?  The 
path  I  was  then  on,  though  rough  and  stony,  requiring  much 
caution  to  prevent  stumbling,  w^as  firm  under  foot.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  follow  it,  hoping  it  might  safely  lead  me  back  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  Huge  boulders  at  intervals  barred 
the  way,  and  I  had  to  double  around  as  best  I  could,  holding  on 
to  them  with  one  hand.  I  calculated  that  by  this  time  1  must 
have  been  about  three  hours  on  the  mountain  since  I  began  the 
EEcent,  and  that  therefore  it  was  about  eight  o'clock.  The 
prospect  of  remaining  there  till  dawn — about  eight  hoius 
longer — was  enough  to  daunt  a  stronger  man  than  I  was, 
especially  as  I  felt  extremely  uncomfortable,  from  the  state  of 
my  clothing. 

Although  the  cloud  sliewed  no  disposition  to  lift,  its  thick 
hazy  substance  seemed  to  become  gradually  more  translucent 
and  luminous.  This  was  caused,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  by 
the  rising  of  a  moon  near  to  its  fulness,  the  light  from  it 
seeming  to  mix  itself  with  the  vapour,  and  to  alter  its 
constituents.  I  could  now  see  a  short  distance  in  advance  of 
my  footsteps,  but  every  object  was  monstrously  distorted  and 
magnified  to  the  vision.  Comparatively  low  rocks  were  reflected 
upwards  into  the  mist  into  ten  times  their  natural  size,  and 
seemed  to  sink  back  as  though  they  were  driven  down  into 
themselves  in  a  telescope  fashion,  as  I  approached  nearer  to 
them.  At  first  this  phenomenon  seemed  truly  alarming,  but  I 
quickly  got  accustomed  to  it,  and  took  it  all  for  granted.  I  had 
not  proceeded  in  this  groping  fashion  more  than  about  half  a 
mile,  when,  on  rounding  a  huge  boulder,  I  suddenly  foimd 
myself  within  two  feet  of  the  edge  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
bottomless  precipice.  Two  more  steps,  and  I  should  have  been 
dashed  over  it.  It  may  in  reality  have  been  but  a  shallow  fall, 
but  the  luminous  mist  made  it  appear  certainly  like  a  vast 
hollow.  Half  faint  with  the  fear  of  the  danger  I  had  escaped 
from,  my  brain  seemed  to  swim,  and  I  sank  backwards  on  to 
the  ground,  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  heave  under  me.  Cliilly 
as  I  felt,  a  still  colder  i>erspiration  seemed  to  break  out  over  me. 
I  lay  then  a  few  minutes  with  closed  eyes,  trying  to  collect  my 
thoughts  and  to  realize  my  present  position.  It  was  evident 
that  the  attempt  to  descend  was  fraught  with  difficulties  as 
formidable  as  to  ascend,  if  not  greater.  Another  matter  of  a 
most  serious  nature  also  made  itself  clear  to  my  mind  at  this 
juncture.  It  was  certain,  imless  I  could  take  active  exercise,  I 
should  perish  from  the  cold ;  but  how,  and  where,  surrounded 
by  the  dangers  I  felt  myself  to  be  in,  was  this  ^^^e^xev^^  V^^^Nafe 
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I      •  i  *.-•   -..—':       • .  "r     ^ly  i-^'.-^fk  wa*    iT.« !»-►-•  I   a    ii«m 

I-«T.  :  :.   *■..   •-.  •  •  ':.y   !:;'••:.»•:■  jii.'i  :••  ;ill  iii\    .»lii  tVit-ii-i 
!""-..■■     !  •.:   -i  ::.v  .-a-:.  \vilri:*.!.»— *  mA  ]-«-:\  r  r-irv  in  r 

.:!•-.  ::.  :.-..•  -  *—•!.■  — i  •■'  ui*^  i^t-t**"^  iii»-  iii  r»\  i»-w,  in  a 
t::i.»-  •'  ;::  [•  t;:-:-*  :;.-  •••  :'l:i- •*.  Sr  riiijs/linsT  rr»  mv  fet-t 
iriV-'-":"  ;i  '"  :^:!.^'.  ;:-  a  '1"^  -i'l--.  tIti'W  our  my  arm-,  a 
iny  I  :.--•  '.■  •-:.  v^in:^-  •  ii-'ihtriiiu  :  and  «I»-TfMiiiinHil  ii, 
•  ..;•  if  1  v..i-  :..  i*-ri*:-  ••!.  r"..i«.  Kill  ^uU\  it  >hi»ulii  not  lie 

I  i.i'W  v-'i:;n.  •••  fniuy  •ha?  T:  »•  i-lniul  wa^  ij«-TTiii^   less 
aiiii  1— i^a'ii/iy  t:.-   ouriiiit-  of  tiif  nh"»ou   wa-i    lH'i*i»iiiini' 
Haj'ji'-i.iiiL:  r.i  l.ii.k  iij.waril",  my  "Urini-ie  wa-  great  on  di>t 
Thar  ri.K  •rai^Lry -r.inmiT  lit*  t1i»'  mountain   \va«*   |»laiiilv   i 
ami    ^»-t-in''i   t:r;tiiiiMHy   tn  ^l■  lowering  it>elf   in    mv"  <li 
Thi"   \VM-  a    !.«iif»*ful   >i^^n,  ainl  \ia<   most   i;rar«*riillv    lia 
ini !»=•»•«  1     aliii'i*!     any    «hanj;i-    wi»uld     havi'     been     that 
TiMid»-niy  Til  iv-iiif  niH  «nir   nf  that  droailfnl  eloml, 
4'Tlier  |Hii-tii.n-  ■•!*  the  hill  ii«-arer  to  me  became   visible 
was  i'\id»'nr  that  th**  thi«k  vajMJur  was  either  vanish  in  jt, 
4|i*-ren<linL;  low»-r  «l*'wn  the    mountain    side.       The    ^-ra 
PM-k^  Jiiound  wi-r»»  touihtMl  hv  the  mooiiV  ravs,  aiul  set 
-pirkli*  with  a  ^ibfiy    nidiann*.  and    the  nuMm    herseli 
with  a  white  lini;htne«  <rrfater  than  I  had  ever  bi»fore  si 
tnok  nut   my  watih    and    found    it    to   he    [uist     eleven, 
scene  Indow  had  settled  into  une  of  rare  Jind   iiiHnite   1 
the   wh(»le    sj»a«'e.  out    far   towards  wiiat   seemed   to    be 
4h'stant    horizon,  became  as  a  Tninslucent   st'a,  with  the 
lM*ams  >himmenng   on   its  surface.      The    atiuosjdiere 
IwM-amc   clear  and  <Tisji,    and  all  objects  were  ti>uehed 
lender,  >ilverv   li^ht.     Now  began   below  me  a  series  c 
liivA'ed     to     be     illusions,     beautiful     in     the    extrenn 
treacherous  as  wiU-o-the-wis]is,  which  raised  my  hope: 
<inly  to  dash  them  down  again,  after  much  ]Miiu   and  t 
What    share    my  owii    imaginations    had    in  forming   t; 
cami(»t   even   now  ]»retend  to  estimate,  when   1  look  ]>a 
Ihink  of  them.     It   still  seems  to  me  as  though  some 
<i<KMlfe]|ow  or  Puck  had  formed  them  for  the  express  p 
of  leading   me   astray,   rather   than   tliat    my   own    ey« 
fancy  hacl  creat(»d  tln*ra.     The  first  of  tliem,  on  the  eilge 
mist,  and  iiai-tly  concealed  within  it,  took  the  form  of  a 
Welsh  CiLsth* — towers,  walls,  mmiwii*ts,  all  complete,  aiw 
large  scale.      Knowing  how  numerous  ruined  castles   ^ 
the  Princiiwdity,  and  that  they  were  fi-equently  to  be  fo^ 
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,  bill-sides,  this  vision  of  one  did  not  surjirise  me  in  the  leasts. 

Thinking  that,  i)erhaps,  within  its  venerable  walls  I  might  find 

',  some  sort  of  shelter — mayhap  a  stable  or  a  beast-house — into- 

.'  which  I  could  creep  and  there  rest,  I  made  for  it  with  all  haste,  as 

J  I  could  now  safely  do,  for  the  moonlight  made  every  obstacle 

and  danger  quite  visible.     As  I  api)roached  the  spot,  the  whole 

'  fabric   seemed  to  recede  and  settle  do>vn  into   a   number  of 

'  comjmratively  insignificant  rocks  and  boulders.    Feeling  keenly 

*  this  treachery  of  vision,  I  decided  that,  whatever  might  happen, 
'  1  would  keep  out  of  that  cloud,  as  of  a  thing  to  be  utterly 
^  distrusted.    Ket  racing  my  steps,  and  looking  in  another  direction 

*  further  away,  my  heart,  beat  fast  when  I  plainly  saw  a  large^ 
'  village  of  white  houses,  with  a  church  in  the  midst  of  it,  tower 

and  all  complete.  1  rubbed  my  eyes  repeatedly,  but  there  it 
still  remained ;  and  so  real  was  it  in  appearance,  that  had  I 
heard  a  cock  crow,  a  dog  bark,  or  the  church  clock  strike,  I 
shoukl  have  taken  such  sounds  as  being  just  what  might  be 
expect  wl.  Elated  beyond  measure,  and  convinced  that  my 
troubles  were  now  over,  I  hastened  in  the  direction  of  it,  quite 
regardless  of  the  roughness  of  my  path.  My  ardour  had  one 
good  effect — and  to  that  extent  I  am  indebted  to  those  illusions — 
my  blood  was  stirred,  I  recovered  a  good  deal  of  animal  heat, 
and  my  clothes  were  rapidly  drying.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Castle,  the  nearer  I  got  to  the  si)ot  the  less  defined  the  vision 
became,  until  at  last,  having  to  pass  round  a  high  standing  rock, 
and  losing  sight  of  it  for  a  moment,  I  never  saw  it  any  more. 
It  had  vanished  into  thin  air — village,  church,  tower  and  alL 
Disappointed  and  wist  down,  I  naturally  became  sceptical  of  all 
appearances,  and  though  sorely  tempted  again  and  again  by 
snug  farm  houses,  stately  mansions,  and  cozy  cottages,  which 
were  formed  as  things  of  promise  to  the  eye  and  to  the  hope,  I 
gave  up  the  pursuit  of  them. 

The  night  was  wearing  away;  but  oh!  how  slowly,  slowly* 
Having  omitted  to  wind  u\)  my  watch,  I  couldn't  keep  record 
of  time.  I  discovered  a  sort  of  natiural  rocky  platform, 
extending  under  the  shelter  of  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
along  which,  like  a  sentinel,  1  paced  to  and  fro  for  hours.  At 
one  end  of  this  platform  was  a  kind  of  low  cave,  into  which  I 
felt  inclined  to  crawl;  but  aroimd  the  approach  to  it  lay  a 
quantity  of  small  bones,  which  emitted  a  very  disagreeable 
odour ;  and  into  it  I  saw  a  much-astonished  fox  enter  with 
a  rabbit  in  its  mouth.  My  surroundings,  under  the  influence 
of  the  moon's  rays,  were  weird  in  the  extreme,  but  fatigue 
made  me  callous  and  indifferent  to  everything  but  an  intense 
longing  for  mom.  The  stillness  which  had  hitherto  reigned 
throughout  the  night  became  slightly  broken  by  a  rising  breeze, 
which  swept  aroimd  the  mountain.  The  moon  became  less 
bright,  and  emitted  yellower  rays,  and  the  beauty  of  tbjfc  ^«a.- 
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like  oxi»aiisc  ])eiu*:ith  began  to  ])ass  away  and  bt'coim^  rn 
platf(j.  At  last  tlie  (*arli<»st  ray  of  the  sun  darted  up  ir 
far-off  edg(»  of  the  vast  cloud,  and  no  alchemist  over  anti 
th<»  moment  of  the  transmutation  of  his  metals  iiiort* 
than  I  did  the  advent  of  morn.  The  cloud,  whieli  h;id  1 
imjuisoned  nn*  in  high  latitude  Jill  night,  now  yi<ddtMl  t 
of  its  i»ris(ui  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  T  felt  mvsflf  once  nin 
**  Taking  st<»ck,"  as  it  wen*,  of  my  position,  I  tl«.'fid<*d  to  i 
in  as  sontherly  a  direction  as  jK)ssi])le,  and  from  whi*n* 
that  dirt»ction  seemed  to  b(»  tht;  easiest;  for  facing  mr, 
«<»ast,  were  a]»|)arently  a  series  of  declivities,  while  tin*  '••  ^hi 
which  first  led  m(»  astray  was  nowhere  visible. 

The  sun  was  not  yet  in  sight  wlien  1  started  with  as 
step  as  I  <*ould  muster;  feeling  weak  as  1  did  for  want  ( 
■each  step  being  somewhat  tottering  and  uncertain.      I    i 
reached    the   region    of  vegetation,   having    on    iiiy    rii: 
southern  slopt^ofthe  hill  and  on  my  left  abrupt  prf»c-ij)irOft 
along  their  edges  with  gorse  and  underwoo<l.     Kef<ire 
a  vast  sloj)ing  bed  of  loose  stones,  such  as  are  foinnuMi 
sides    of   Welsh    hills,  across    which    I   had  to  niak«»   ii 
to  reach  a  green  slope   visible   in    the   distance.      The 
were  \ery  difficult  and  troublesome  to  walk  over^  bi'in^ 
to  slij)  awjxy   under  th(»  tread,  and   to  travel  forward 
direction  of  the  steep  edgc^s  below.     When  1  had,  afte 
toil,  got  nearly  across,  suchlenly  that  portion  of  the  bed 
ii)  slip  from  under  me  in  a  mass,  my  legs  got    entanj 
it,   and    being    too    weak    to  recover  myself,   I  fell    hac 
lu»avilv,  mv  head  r(?ceivinir  a  sore  blow.     I  h»st   all   sei 
faintwl  away,  and  th(*  last  thing  I  remembered  was   ni\ 
<;arri(»d  down^'ards  amidst  the  sliding  stones. 

How  long  I  remained   insensible    I    cannot  tell.       \ 
bewail  to  recover  nivself,  the  sun  had  risen  above  tin?  1 
and    was    shining    on   my   face.      It    took   me  some   t 
imderstand  fully  my  j)Osition.     1  was  close  to  the   edge 
top  of  a  disused  quarry  or  mine,  one  leg  bent  under  i 
very  jiainful  position,  while  the  other  partially  hung  o 
precipice   in   the    midst   of  some  coarse  gniss,  the   gro 
which  had  checked  the  torrent  of  stones  and   saved  u 
Had  I  been  strong,  and  ready  at  once  to  recover  my  i 
the    disturbing  of  the  stones  afresh  would  have  cansec 
to  continue  their  course,  and  carry  me  over  with  them, 
was,  being  weak  and  very  languid,  I  looked  about  me  ci 
before  I  moved.     On  my  right,  and  near  to  my  head, 
rather  tall  bush  of  prickly  gorse,  the  fon^most  of  a  growtl 
i^ame  shrub  which  extended  down  the  outer  side  of  the 
When  fully  aware  of  the  danger  I  was  in,  I  clung    t 
regjirdless  of  its  prickliness,  with  a  kind  of  de8])eration 
roused  within  me  all  the  remaining  strength  I  (losaessed 
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f  its  ])rickles,  which  lacerated  my  hands  cruelly,  I  blessed  it  as  a 
sgtrue  friend  in  need ;  pulling  myself  slowly  up  on  my  knees 
l^zneanwhile,  and  getting  one  leg  around  its  stem,  while  the 
(fStones  around  me  rattled  down  over  the  precipice  into  the 
^^If  below.  In  tliis  position  I  rested  in  much  pain  for  some 
^time  ;  at  last  venturing  along  on  my  knees  from  bush  to  bush, 
y  until  I  got  clear  of  the  quaking  stones. 

^      In  falling  my  head  had  been  slightly  cut,  and  had  bled  over 

P  the  side  of  my  face  and  neck.     One  leg  of  my  Welsh  tweed 

trousers  was  badly  torn,   my   new   valise   was   scrat<;hed   and 

injured,  and  my  cap  was  lost  for  ever,  having  most  probably 

.    gone  over  into  the  quarry;  but  better  that  than  to  have  lost  the 

necessity  for  one  in  the  future.     My  way  now  seemed  com- 

.    paratively  easy ;  but  the  last  violent  effort  I  had  made  to  save 

myself  had  left  me  with  but  very  little  strength  in  store.     The 

'    friendly  gorse  gave  me  at  times  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  passing 

through  it,  but  I  can  well  do  more  than  forgive  it,  and  if  I 

ever  become  imi)ortant  enough  to  require  a  crest,  a  branch  of 

that  precious  shrub  shall  be  my  choice. 

After  tottering  along  slowly  for  about  a  mile  down  the  sloi)ing 
«ide  of  the  hill,  I  discerned  before  me  what  seemed  at  first  sight 
A  straight  and  formal  arrangement  of  gorse,  unlike  the  general 
mode  in  which  it  grew.  On  getting  near  to  this,  I  found  it 
^acted  as  a  fence  to  a  small  enclosure,  within  which  a  cow  and  a 
donkey  were  grazing.  The  crowing  of  a  cock  (oh  1  the  welcome 
flound)  at  a  short  distance  convinced  me  that  I  was  near  to  the 
presence  of  man.  This  was  a  totally  unexpected  gratification, 
for  I  had  feared  that  I  was  yet  miles  away  from  human 
habitations.  Almost  dizzy  with  delight,  I  hastened  downwards, 
and  came  upon  a  primitive  erection,  scarcely  higher  than 
the  gorse  itself — a  long,  low  building  (if  I  might  call  it  so), 
composed  of  turf  and  clay,  and  thatched  with  coarse  grass. 
Ooing  round  to  the  front  of  this,  it  presented  quite  a  different 
aspect,  being  whitewashed,  and  having  a  large,  productive 
garden  before  it.  I  did  not  hesitajbe  for  a  moment,  but  walked 
up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  It  was  opened  almost  instantly 
by  a  big  brawny  shock-headed  man,  partly  dressed.  I  spoke 
to  him,  told  him  I  had  been  on  the  mountain  all  night,  and 
held  out  my  hands  towards  him  appealingly.  He  shook  his 
shock  head  as  not  understanding,  but  beckoned  me  in  never- 
theless, and  pointed  to  a  wooden  stool  which  stood  on  the 
hearth  within  a  capacious  chimney,  and  near  to  a  heap  of 
dry  fuel  which  he  had  just  fired.  The  room,  though  low, 
was  spacious  and  clean,  and  not  ill  furnished.  In  the  farther 
comer  was  a  large  bedstead,  surrounded  by  a  blue  check  curtain, 
to  which  he  went  and  talked  excitedly  in  Welsh  to  his  wife. 
The  genial  heat  of  the  fire,  coupled  with  entire  £&tigue,  caused 
me  to  fall  off  into  a  heavy  sleep  forthwith. 
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How  lonir  my  >lffp  lastiMJ  I  raiinot  tell,  but  'twas  brol 
by  tlit»  Mwi't,  >yinpatlii>iiig  vdkm^  «if  a  woman.  t)2H'niiig 
eyes  wide,  1  fomul  this  iniiiisteriiiir  angel  standing  o\fr 
with  a  hand  on  my  shoiild<*r,  and  pity  strongly  inipivs.'-ed  on  : 
lioiiirly,  kindly  fact'.  My  plight  must  ha\e  bei-n  a  pitiabl»M 
indeinl — fact*,  In'adand  hands  encrusted  with  drit'd  bkHKLandi 
elntlies  soiled  and  torn,  '•ran  yi»u  >pfak  Kuglish  *"'■  \va>  i 
first  (jueslion.  "  Iss,  1  ean,  a  litth*,"  she  answered.  I  brit 
told  her  what  had  happened.  "  Don't  talk  no  nuuv  now,"  r 
kindly  said,  "hut  let  um^  wash  your  face,  bathe  your  lu-ad,  a 
have  something  to  eat."  While  >he  was  perforniin^r  ti 
ojjeration  with  the  utmost  temleme^s,  lier  husband  canie 
w  itli  a  can  of  milk,  and  stoixl  by  looking  on  approvingl  v.  Fn 
an  imu»raiiartment  thelaughterandimittleof  childremiroo*ed< 
and  more  tlian  once  incursions  were  made  by  youngsters  ahm 
and  even  quiti*  nude,  i)ut  my  pn»sence  drove  thern  back 
alarm.  When  thepnurss  of  ablution  was  ended,  1  was  invit 
to  a  table  whicli,  covered  by  a  coarse  brown  clotiu  had  on 
bread,  butter,  cheese  and  milk,  with  a  variety  of  tin  ware.  T 
g«jod  mot  her  went  and  fetched  out  her  children,  t  hrt*e  stout,n 
eiieekc^d  boys,  ranging  fiom  tive  to  two  years  old,  Avho  were  as  w 
as  rabbits  and  very  timid  at  my  presence,  to  each  of  whom  > 
passed  a  tankard  of  milk  and  a  slice  of  bread.  But,  before  t 
meal  was  touched, tiie  family  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  t 
brawny,  sluH-k-headed  father  dropped  down  on  his  knees,  ai 
with  face  uiilifted,  poured  forth  in  Welsh  a  ftTveut  i>raver  ti»t 
Throne  of  (r  race,  which  lasted  about  tliree  minutes,  andiu  whii 
[  am  certain,  he  did  not  forget  to  include  m»%  Think  i>f  th 
ye  j)ampered  rich,  and  als4i  yet  h«' comfortable  classes;  so  litt 
apparently,  to  b«»  thankful  for,  the  fare  being,  though  not  >cant 
so  humble  and  plain.  P>ut  it  was  wholesome  and  clean,  and  t! 
family  was  endowed  with  one  of  (hxl's  best  blessings,  a  hear 
appetite.  As  for  myself,  I  thought  I  had  never  tasted  such  bre; 
or  eaten  such  ch(»ese.  The  kind  mother  chatted  away  to  me 
her  lit  tl(»  stock  of  Knglish,  her  husband  smiling  proudly  at  li 
wife's  accM)mplisliments.  "  1  iiave  been  in  service  in  Knglanrl 
she  said,  "'  with  a  nice  hidy  in  Shrewsbury  for  six  months,  whe: 
I  did  learn  Knglish  ;  but  John,  he  wouldn't  let  me  alone,  but  1 
did  come  to  fetch  me,  and  we  were  married  in  the  big  church  \ 
Shrewsbury,  and  he  did  bring  me  here.  This  place,  if  poor, 
our  own.  John's  father  did  make  it;  and  we  do  pay  the  lord  ( 
the  manor  one  shilhng  a  year  for  it."  In  reply  to  my  question 
I  found  from  her  that  I  was  nearer  the  town  I  wished  to  get  1 
by  five  miles  than  when  I  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mouutaii 
that  the?  nearest  village  was  four  miles  away,  and  that  the  roji 
leading  to  it  was  two  miles  from  this  spot.  She  inaistcnl  tliat 
Rhould  lie  down  on  their  bed  and  rest  for  a  few  hoinrsi,  and  tht 
John  should  shew  me  the  way  I  was  to  go ;  and  she  added  thi 
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John  wished  her  to  tell  me  "that  I  was  not  to  forget  that  Provi- 
dence had  saved  my  life  for  some  useful  purpose." 

A  Dutch  clock  hanging  in  the  room  struck  seven  just  as  the 
meal  was  concluded.  I  accepted  her  excellent  advice,  on  condition 
that  she  would  call  me  at  ten.  She  lifted  an  infant  out  of  the 
bed  and  retired  with  it  to  the  inner  room,  while  I  undressed  myself. 
I  no  sooner  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow  than  I  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep. 

When  I  woke  up,  it  took  me  some  time  to  collect  my  thoughts 
and  understand  where  I  was.  I  felt  wondrously  refreshed,  and 
I  instinctively  knew  that  my  wish  to  be  called  had  not  been 
respected.  The  cottage  was  perfectly  still,  not  a  soul  moving 
about.  Drawing  aside  the  curtain,  the  Dutch  clock  informed  me 
that  it  was  past  four.  My  clothing  was  spread  out  over  sundry 
pieces  of  furniture  in  the  room  ;  my  trousers  had  been  mended 
and  brushed ;  my  socks  washed,  and  my  boots  polished  and  placed 
on  the  hearth.  Hurrying  on  my  garments,  I  went  outside,  and  at 
some  distance  perceived  my  kind  hostess  seated  on  the  ground 
and  surrounded  by  her  little  ones.  She  hastened  towards  me, 
and  was  quite  effusive  in  her  gladness  at  my  improved  aspect. 
**  Now,"  she  said,  "you  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  John  will  show 
you  the  way  to  the  village ;  iss,  indeet.  You  did  sleep  so 
beautiful  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  wake  you ;  and  I  did  take  the 
children  out  not  to  make  a  noise,  look  you." 

While  partaking  of  my  refreshment  I  felt  that  I  had  a  difficulty 

to  meet.  How  was  I  to  reward  these  good  people  ?  To  repay  them 

as  I  desired  to  do,  and  as  they  deserved,  would  have  taxed  Mr.  Bugg's 

kindness  to  an  altogether  unconscionable  extent.    I  determined, 

therefore,  to  offer  them  a  sovereign,  and  a  promise  to  remember 

them  substantially  after  my  return  to  London.    This  proposition 

I  opened  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  I  could.     I   assured  the 

good  creature  that  all  I  had  was  not  so  much  as  I  should  wish 

to  give,  and  I  held  out  the  sovereign      She  shook  her  head, 

placed  her  hands  behind  her  back,  and  said  "  No,  indeet."    She 

grasped  her  husband  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  into  another  room, 

where  they  held  a  long  colloquy  in  Welsh.     Mistaking  wholly 

her  intention,  for  which  I  must  ever  mentally  apologise  to  her, 

I  determined  to  offer  all  the  money  I  had  about  me,  and  run 

all  risks  as  to  future  consequences.     When  they  returned,  I 

held  out  my  open  hand,  which  contained  a   mixture  of  gold, 

silver  and  copper.      The  woman  approached  timidly  without 

speaking,  turned  over  the  coins  in  my  hand,  and  took  half-a- 

crown.     "  John  and  me  do  think  that  this  is  quite  enough  ;  iss, 

indeet."     "  May  I  make  the  children  a  little  present  ?"     "  Yes, 

a  penny  a  piece — no  more ;  and  now  John  is  ready  with  the 

donkey  to  carry  you  down  to  the   main  road,"  and  she  fussily 

shook  hands,  and  hurried  me  out,  as  I  fully  believe  to  this  day, 

with  a  view  to  conceal  her  feelings.    What  lady  in  the  land  could 
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have  (lisi)lave(l  mon'  resil  delicafv  t»f  .MMitiin«>iit  tliaii  di« 
poor  mountaineiH' ?  At  t lit*  stile  i^ln*  again  fci]u>ok  hiiiids 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyi's,  "  Perhaps  suiiie  day  one  of  niv 
will  want  help,  and  then  your  mother  may  succour  him." 
improbability  of  such  a  n^tum  was  quite  ludicrous,  but  pro 
to  her  simple  mind  it  may  not  have  seemed  impossil^Ie. 

I  mounted  tlie  bare-backed  donkey,  a  position  I  had 
before  and  have  not  sinc^'  occupied,  antl,  wit li  niv  heail  ti 
Si  white  handkerchief,  must  have,  in  <*onnection  witl 
awkwardness,  out  a  v<'rv  lutlicrous  figure.  John  must 
thought  so,  for  at  intervals  ht»  indulge!  1  in  i\  lieartv  huii^h 
we  approached  the  road,  there  was  a  sound  of  wlieels,  and  . 
in  a  stentorian  voice, ^called  out  to  the  driver,  whoproNtd 
a  cattle  dealer  bouinl  for  the  nearest  village.  In  a  tt>rre 
gutturals  John  exi)lain!'d  the  condition  of  my  affairs  t-. 
drovi'r,  who  welcomed  me  into  Ids  trap  forthwith,  Jolm  sh;i 
my  hand  as  though  he  would  pull  my  arm  out  of  its   sockei 

To  close  my  story,  tlu*  dnn n-  set  mt»  down  at  tin*  vilhu'e  in 
the  flesh  pots  of  whiih  <'stablishment  1  quickly  devoted  nr 
Having  briefly  told  my  advi^nture  to  a  middle-aged  woman 
j^eemcd  to  act  as  housekeeper  to  a  young  landlord,  she  trt 
me  afterwards  as  a  sort  of  natural  curio.-ity  :  and,  I  verily  l)el 
sent  out  to  ask  th(»  neighbours  around  to  come  and"  see 
introducing  tln'Ui  in  batches  to  the  room  when*  I  sat  *- hi 
feeding."  ''This  gentleman  has  been  all  night  <iu  the  moun 
you  see.  Well,  well  I  look  you,  pom*  fellow."  She  runmi 
I  lie  village  shop,  and  found  m»'  a  hat,  bringing  tlu*  sliopki 
back  with  her  to  set'  and  that  with  me.  »She  knew  John  an< 
wife (juite  well.  '* 'f hey  belong  to  the  same  chapel,  look  ^ 
Through  the  hands  i)f  this  good  creature  I  discovered  a  Wi 
comnuuiicate  with  the  mountain  family,  and  of  sendiiin"  t 
appropriate  tokens  from  njy  mother,  expressive  of  gratitude 
respect;  but  I  mean,  stune  day,  to  go  down  again  and  n 
their  acquaintance.  A  tourists'  carriage,  returning  en 
happening  to  call  at  the  inn,  carrietl  me  to  my  destination 
same,  evening,  wht^n  1  founil  a  letter  from  IMr.  Bugg,  givinc 
another  week.  Having  had  enough  of  mountaineering,  I  s 
the  week  attln*  seaside,  in  that  delightful  town,  Aberyetwitl 
On  my  return  to  London,  I  found  Mr.  Kidd  required  i 
ozone  ;  and,  in  fact,  removal  altogef  her  from  Little  Change  A 
if  he  was  to  be  preser\'ed  to  his  family.  I  succeeded  to  his  s 
and  my  worthy  mother  is  now  convinced  that  the  continuj 
of  Mr.  Slum  in  the  flesh  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  Tw 
rhubarb  firm  becoming  Bugg  and  Jenkins. 


JULIUS   TREVILYA};, 

Midshipman. 


Quite  early  in  the  present  century  our  story  begins.  It  takes 
lis  to  what  was  then  a  seaside  village  in  the  county  which  of  all 
English  counties  is  the  most  remot'^  from  Wales.  But,  as  our 
story  is  a  true  one,  or,  at  least,  founded  on  fact,  we  have  not  the 
option  of  fixing  the  scene  where  we  please.  Besides,  on  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Queen  of  Welsh  watering-places,  Tenby,  we  found 
more  than  one  reason  for  telling  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Principality  a  tale  of  one  whose  name,  at  least,  bespeaks  a 
common  origin  of  race. 

Walmer  was  little  known  before  the  last  decade  of  the  past 
century,  although  it  boasted  a  castle,  which  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  form,  with  those  of  Deal  and  Sandwich, 
and  two  intervening  batteries,  part  of  a  line  of  defence  for  the 
coast.  The  erection  of  barracks,  in  1795,  containing  accommo- 
dation for  twelve  hundred  men,  made  it  a  place  of  more 
importance.  It  rose  into  far  greater  prominence,  however,  when 
the  castle  became  the  official  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  great 
Duke  resided  here  every  autumn  from  1829  to  1852,  and  here 
he  died.  The  little  iron  camp  bedstead,  and  the  simple  furni- 
ture of  the  small  room  where  he  breathed  his  last,  are  still 
preserved  in  much  the  same  condition  as  on  that  memorable 
day.  The  present  Lord  Warden,  Earl  Granville,  K.Gr.,  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
princijially  resided  there  during  his  term  of  office,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  quite  familiar  with  his  face,  and  with  that  of 
his  right  honourable  friend  and  frequent  visitor,  the  present 
Premier. 

Walmer  has  changed  much  since  the  date  of  our  story,  villas 
and  lodging-houses,  and  other  buildings,  having  been  erected, 
in  conformity  with  larger  and  more  frequented  seaside  resorts. 
But  the  house  where  Julius  was  born  is  still  there,  though  less 
youthful  in  appearance  than  in  by-gone  days,  like  many  of  our 
readers.  It  was  a  lovely  cottage  residence,  standing  near  the  beach, 
its  front  door  and  casement  windows  being  festooned  with  roses, 
clematis,  and  jessamine,  instil  the  wintry  winds  and  frosts 
stripped  the  pretty  climbers  of  their  beauty.     K^  \Xy^  ^i»\X».^ 
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:!i^  --t:^.  :..  j.ri;..i:.  .-.-r:  >v.  r\.:r' :ei  ::Tri^,  >er\-ioe,  a  fi-w y* 
Tr-:,n:  .-:  >-.:;■■  ":•  j-.-  -i.  Hr  '. :  t-:  \  ^.■•>i  5:or\-  a.*  well  as  aj2| 
jjir:  vi.;.  ::  : \^  >  .■  *..■.•-.  .lir  ->  :-r-^is.wa.s  more  se 
:':_u:  •-j.:..r:.  .>,  •.'.  :>  -.  .--  iiL  ::::  :^v-*  w::hout  a  few  vi>it» 
.izii  :Lt'^  :.-r.-  i, :-.  -/^-^  ".  V  --_:rri.i-e.i  with  his  ^torie-. h 
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1> — .  Hr:  !>:■.::.:-  •.:>::  :  ^.r  K"-r's  yzi^'  but  oomfon; 
^"•-V.r  ...i  "tt::  v:.\\-  :v.  ;  -::„::. --:?  ':-:'■  t^-.  when  she  had  b 
*•  m  jk,  ■.:  iri'zz  ' '-'- r^  ■•  -  -- v  r  v.- :. . k  *  r y  : l: e  -t-.u  with  t  he  n  eat  nes s 
r-rau:v  o:  C^v:^::.  Tr^.i'.y  .z.'y  v::-;\*:r.  She  had  mentio 
hrr  in.:  r^-5>-:o::?  :-.^  Sir  K  >  r:,  wl:.^  :.:vl  promised  to  tell 
w:^:  :.■:•  .<i.rw  ..:  :;.e  :o>:  ;■.:..:  i:e>rn:  :::^.la:e^. 

Sir  KoSrr  hin.s-'.:  v.\vs  a::  iz:ert-t::-g  character.  He 
eh«>?eri  Cir:.'jr.:.r/L  L>ic''  :'-?  ^'^  :  'av.v  of  residence,  because  o: 
-^..lui-ii  rrraury  ahi  :-<  o''.>>e  }«roximiiy  to  the  sea,  wl 
he  s-=-v:i:-i  r-.^  l'.»v--  wi'h  ;i*.l  :ht-  fondness  of  an  old  fri< 
He  l.ai'i  steri  muoh  ol  'i.e  w.:.rld,  had  parsed  throug*!!  stir 
Kr^ne-i  and  niiiry  dan^rr^.  Azid,  though  he  could  not  trans] 
himself  altoi^ether  from  ihe  past,  he  >trove  to  live  and  perf 
}i\3  part  in  the  present.  Wht-n  he  tirst  resided  at  the  Lo 
he  received  visits  from  several  of  the  well-to-do  people  in 
neighbourhood  ;  the  gentry,  of  (.>3urse.  But  these  visits  beca 
fewer  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  not  fond  of  gii 
Ijartie»  and  mbciug  in  the  gay  scenes  of  fashionable  life  ;  4 
]jarticularly,  that  he  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  rich  man, 
likely  to  give  up  hi.s  bachelor  habits  to  be  metamorphosed  : 
a  buxom  husband  by  some  young  lady  of  twenty-five  samiB 
or  schooled  into  smooth  gentility  by  some  prim  spinster  of 
llian  threescore. 
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So  he  fell  into  those  quiet,  regular  habits  which  suited  him 
far  better  than  to  live  what  would  have  been,  to  him,  an  unreal 
life.     He  was  left  very  much  to  himself,  and  this  was  to  him  no 
cause  for  regret ;  for,  while  a  sociable  and  very  companionable 
man,  he  had  no  taste  for  the  frothy  talk  and  frequent  scandal 
which  formed  the  staple  conversation  in  many  of  the  drawing- 
rooms.  He  had  his  library,  his  garden,  and  his  telescope,  and  there 
was  his  old,  very  variable,  but  ever  constant  friend,  the  deep 
blue  sea.     His  mornings  were  generally  given  to  his  books  and 
his  letters,  his  afternoons  to  his  new  plantations,  and  his  even- 
ings, as  the  season  and  weather  permitted,  to  the  sea-side  walks. 
Even  then  there  were  a  few  public  seats  on  the  beach,  and 
from  his  constant  use  of  one  of  them  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
Sir  Kobert's.     There  he  would  sit  hour  after  hour,  musing  on 
the  past,  listening  to  the  ceaseless  song  of  the  waters,  watching 
the  numerous  vessels  as  they  passed  the  Downs,  or  looking  for 
the  first  beams  of  the  light  on  the  Goodwin  Sands.     Simul- 
taneously with  its  appearance,  the  evening  gun  was  fired  from 
the  old  guardship,  which  was  the  usual  signal  for  his  return 
home.     Passing  to  and  fro  on  the  beach,  he  had  often  stopped  to 
admire  the  cottage  of  the  Trevilyans,  and  after  a  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  its  inmates. 

It  was  our  friend  Julius,  who  was  then  a  boy  of  about  twelve 
years,  and  who  arrested  his  attention  the  first  moment  he  saw 
him.  He  had  a  fine  open  brow  ;  his  eyes  —how  shall  I  describe 
them  ?  how  define  their  colour  ?  There  was  often  a  shade  over 
them — the  long  drooping  eyelashes,  which  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  they  were  black,  or,  at  least,  of  a  heavy  hue ;  but 
when  a  smile  played  around  the  mouth,  and  the  long  lashes 
were  lifted,  they  seemed  to  be  of  a  clear  blue.  His  complexion, 
too,  was  fine  ;  health  glowed  on  his  cheek,  and  pleasure  danced 
on  his  sunny  countenance. 

"  Poor  Julius  I"  Sir  Kobert  would  say,  when,  years  after,  he 
talked  of  him ;  "  I  can  never  think  of  him  without  a  sigh,  nor 
pass  the  cottage  without  recalling  the  features  of  the  boy,  and 
the  form  of  his  dog  Nep,  who  was  ever  at  his  side." 

Of  Captain  Trevilyan's  ancestors  and  relatives  we  know 
nothing.  When  quite  a  boy  he  had  been  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  a  local  magnate,  a  man  of  large  property,  the  sturdy, 

self-willed,  and  obstinate  Lord  R .   When  he  was  old  enough 

he  became  a  middy,  and  gradually  rose,  by  dint  of  diligence, 
good  seamanship,  and  other  qualities,  not  omitting,  of  course, 
the  influence  of  his  patrons,  to  be  captain  of  a  man-of-war. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  relate  it,  but  the  truth  must  be 
told;  he  rewarded  his  patron's  kindness  by  eloping  with  his 
daughter,  an  only  child.  No  doubt  the  father's  stem,  proud 
nature,  and  almost  military  strictness,  forbade  the  least  hope  of 
his  consent  to  the  match.     At  the  first  meivtioxL  cA  ^vij^  vw  ^(^Kssi^^ 
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The  blow  was  a  terrible  one  for  the  inmates  of  the  cottage. 
Mrs.  T.  was  stunned  with  grief,  and  the  children  wept  till  they 
had  no  more  power  to  weep.  But  there  was  at  least — so  souie 
hoped — a  possibility  of  this  sad  calamity  softening  the  heart  of 

Lord  R towards  his  only  child  and  her  fatherless  children. 

But  it  was  not  so.  He  had  passed  his  word,  and  he  would  not 
recall  it ;  he  would  not  alter.  He  prided  himself  on  his  firmness 
and  inflexibility  of  character,  and  he  would  not  risk  this  doubtful 
reputation  —no,  not  when  even  the  earthly  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  his  one  daughter  were  concerned.  He  would  not  forgive 
her.  Could  he  be  forgiven  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
answered  long  ago  before  another  tribunal. 

The  sorrowing  widow  bore  her  distress  as  well  as  she  could. 
Hhe  was  not  quite  without  resources.  •  Her  own  income  of  a 
little  over  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  her  pension  from  the 
navy,  .sufficed  to  meet  the  modest  claims  of  her  household. 
For  months  bIh^  did  not  cross  the  threshold  of  her  cottage, 
and  Julius  and  Helena  showed  to  some  extent  the  same  privacy, 
creeping  quietly  througli  tht»  Helds  at  the  back  of  tlie  cottage  to 
the  village  church  on  Sundays.  There  were  no  visitors ; 
no  callers,  even.  The  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  with  wliom  she  had  been 
familiar  when  a  girl  at  home,  could  not  stoop  to  notice 
her  now,  and  to  "visit  the  widow  and  fathiu'less  in  their 
affliction"  was  not  within  tlieir  thoughts,  though  the  words 
they  sometimes  carelessly  muttered  in  the  responses  of  the 
services  at  church  condenmed  their  conduct,  and  set  a  noble 
example  before  tliem.  "  For  though  the  Ix)rd  be  high,  yet  hath 
He  respect  unto  the  lowly:  as  for  the  proud.  He  knoweth  them 
afar  off."  As  for  the  po4)rer  neigli hours,  though  commonly  too 
much  given  to  gossip  and  too  fund  of  scandal,  they  acted  a  kinder 
part,  and  many  a  prayer  went  up  for  them  to  Him  who  is  a  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble  ;  while  the  sacred ness  of  their  sorrow 
awed  alike  the  carpings  of  the  censorious  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  idle. 

It  was  while  he  was  still  wearing  momning  for  his  father  that 
Julius  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Robert.  The  elderly 
Baionet  had  a  kindly  heart,  a  large  fund  of  general  knowledge 
and  a  good  stock  of  common  sense ;  while  his  tales  and  adven- 
tures, told  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  made  him  a  fit  companion 
for  Julius.  They  soon  became  fast  friends.  After  a  few  months, 
however,  business  of  importance  called  Sir  Robert  to  London, 
where  he  remained  a  considerable  time.  On  his  return,  one  of  his 
first  visitors  was  Julius,  whose  best  news  was  that  he  was  going  to 
sea.  Mingled  feelings  struggled  within  the  breast  of  the  youth : 
pleasure,  as  he  looked  at  the  dancing  waves  of  the  bright  blue 
sea,  and  at  the  probable  Ciireer  of  usefulness  and  honour  before 
him,  but  pain  as  he  thought  of  lea^ang  his  widowed  vaatJcL'sst^^SL^ 
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the  sister  who  had  been  so  long  his  companion.  The  tears 
would  come,  though  he  leaned  down  over  his  dog  Nep  to 
conceal  them. 

Three  days  before  he  sailed,  his  vessel,  H.M.S.  Echo,  anchored 
in  the  Downs,  j  ust  opposite  Walmer,  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind. 
She  was  bound/or  the  Mediterranean, to  join  the  squadron  there. 
A  short  time  before  this  Sir  Robert  had  been  admitted  to  the 
privacy  of  the  cottage,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  helping  to 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  widow.     So  when,  on  the  third  morning, 
the  glittering  vane  of  the  church  spire  told  him  that  the  wind 
had  changed,  he  hurried  at  once  to  the  cottage  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  young  friend.     Julius  was  standing  at  the  garden  gate, 
looking  anxiously  towards  the  Echo,  and  watching  through  his 
glass  some  movements  which  he  thought  had  to  do  with  himself* 
At  length,  stepping  back  to  the  front  door,  he  said  : 
"  Mother,  they  are  coming." 

The  Admiral's  barge  was  now  being  rowed  to  the  shore. 
Julius  disappeared  within   doors.     Sir  Robert  followed  him. 
"  Mother,"  said  Jidius. 

She  turned  round,  but  started  on  seeing  Sir  Robert.  Recovering 
herself  as  well  as  she  could,  she  extended  her  hand  and  attempted 
to  speak.  Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  was  heard.  Julius 
looked  rather  sadly  at  his  mother  and  sister.  The  latter  had 
been  busy  with  his'  dirk,  which  she  was  fastening  to  his  belt. 
"  Come,  Helena,"  said  Julius,  assuming  a  cheerful  tone,  "  have 
you  buckled  on  my  appointments  ?" 

Helena  threw  back  her  long  curls,  and  tried  to  smile.  Just 
at  that  moment  the  dash  of  oars  was  heard,  and  the  sound  of  the 
barge  upon  the  beach.  The  light,  springing  footsteps  and 
cheery  tones  of  the  boat's  crew  ill  suited  the  troubled  spirit 
of  Helena,  and  she  could  no  longer  master  her  emotions. 
Mrs.  Trevilyan  walked  calmly  from  the  window  of  the  sitting- 
room  to  the  table.  Lying  there  was  a  small  Bible,  beautifully 
bound  in  red  morocco ;  she  took  it  up,  and  for  some  moments 
gazed  thoughtfully  at  her  son,  her  lips  moving  with  the 
unspoken  prayer  in  which  she  commended  him  to  the  God  who 
reigns  on  earth  and  sea  alike.  Then  there  were  steps  and 
\'oices  in  the  garden,  and  in  another  moment  the  Admiral 
entered. 

"  Now,  Julius,  my  boy ;  are  you  ready  ?" 

Julius  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  Bible,  which  his  mother 

pressed  to  his  bosom,  with  feelings  too  deep  for  utterance.     She 

looked  the  parting  benediction   which   she  could  not   speak, 

printed  kisses  on  his  blooming  cheek,  and  the  farewell  was  over. 

Julius  bent  over  his  shaggy  friend,  Nep,  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

Poor  Helena  had  lost  all  control  of  herself.     When  the  fact 

of  actual  parting  with  hex  only  brother  and  life-long  companion 

mshed  before  her,  witVi  Wie  ^wxA  ol  V\i^  «K\«t^  ^^\r«^  %nd  the 
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sight  of  the  Admiral  on  the  beach,  she  was  overcome,  and  flung 
herself  convulsively  on  the  sofa.  Julius  had  given  her  his 
parting  embrace,  which  she  seemed  little  to  heed,  and  when  she 
recovered  from  the  stupor  of  her  grief  he  was  gone. 

The  dog  jumped  into  the  barge  with  his  master,  and  took  a 
seat  with  his  paws  on  the  handle  of  the  rudder,  until  a  sharp 
"  Go,  sir,"  from  Julius,  as  he  pointed  to  the  shore,  roused  the 
faithful  creature  to  the  unwelcome  fact  that  he  must  leave  the 
boat  and  go  home  without  his  master.  He  sprang  to  the  beach 
without  a  second  bidding,   and  the  AdmiraPs  barge  moved  off. 

The  dog  had  a  companion  in  his  dejection,  for  old  Sir  Eobert, 
though  he  had  returned  to  his  home,  could  only  wander  about 
the  house ;  so  he  sought  relief  in  watching  the  movements  and 
disappearance  of  the  ship  from  a  projecting  cliff,  where  he 
was  shortly  joined  by  Nep.  In  an  hour  the  ship  was  well  under 
weigh,  all  sails  set,  and  in  a  little  more  than  three  she  was  out 
of  sight. 

Mrs.  Trevilyan  had  passed  through  such  a  discipline  of  sorrow 
t  hat  she  was  enabled  to  bear  this  trial  more  calmly  than  her 
daughter.  She  even  made  an  effort  and  attended  the  parish 
church  the  very  next  Sunday.  She  sat  tearless  and  self- 
restrained,  though  Helena  wept  bitterly. 

Not  very  many  weeks  passed  before  they  had  news  of  the  Echo, 
in  a  letter  from  Julius  himself.  The  bearer  of  the  letter  was  the 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Ashurst.  She  had  been  engaged  in  the 
battle  off  Algiers,  and  Mr.  Ashurst,  having  been  wounded  in  his 
right  arm,  was  unfit  for  immediate  service.  He  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  hence  his  appearance  at  the  cottage  with  the 
letter  of  Julius. 

Sir  Robert  was  spending  an  evening  with  the  Trevilyans 
when  the  messeger  arrived.  Mrs.  T.  rose  from  her  seat,  turned 
pale,  and  her  quivering  lips  bespoke  the  emotion  struggling 
within. 

"  He  is  well,"  was  the  considerate  announcement  of  Mr. 
Ashurst,  without  waiting  for  introduction  or  salutation. 

Helena,  speaking  for  her  mother  as  well  as  for  herself, 
thanked  him  very  heartily,  in  her  own  open  and  unaffected 
manner.    Julius  was  safe,  and  her  heart  was  glad. 

Mr.  Ashurst  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  village.  As 
he  had  no  relations,  he  said  he  would  remain  until  further 
tidings  came  of  the  Echo  and  his  friend  Julius.  In  a  short 
time  a  letter  came  from  him,  with  a  good  report  of  his 
health,  and  saying  that  the  Echo  had  been  ordered  home, 
and  that  he  expected  soon  to  be  at  the  cottage  again. 
This  was  good  news  for  Ashurst  also,  who  seemed  to  be  bound 
by  some  strong  attraction  to  the  pretty  village.  So,  after 
nettling  his  business  at  the  Admiralty,  he  returned  to  Walmer, 
and  made  his  home  for  the  present  with  ona  Qt\ia&<^^  ^Sok^ 
mates.    On  the  7th  September  the  "Edio  a^-^geax^^.  vDL>i>DL^\>^'^«rw^' 
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At  the  flap  of  the  old  woodeu  telegraph  numerous  fla^s  were 
displayed  on  the  yards  of  the  guard-ship,  while  the  tall  sema- 
phore stretched  out  its  long  arms  to  convey  the  news  to  the  next 
station,  and  so  on  to  town.  In  twenty  minutes  she  was  lying  to. 
But  the  surf  was  so  high  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  out  to  her. 

Sir  Kobert,  who  had  descried  the  ship  with  his  glass,  hastened 
to  the  cottage  to  share  his  joy  with  the  Trevilyans.  Air. 
Ashurst  had  preceded  him,  and  was  standing  at  the  dining- 
room  window  with  Helena,  looking  alternately  at  the  clouds 
and  at  the  vessel.  Mrs.  T.  was  reading  the  barometer.  "We 
shall  have  a  squall.  Sir  Koheit,''  said  Ashurst ;  "  how  fortunate 
it  is  she  has  anchored  in  time  I" 

"  1  fear  we  shaU,"'  was  his  quiet  reply. 

That  evening  was  an  anxious  one  at  the  cottage,  and  it  was  late 
before  Sir  Robert  and  Mr.  Ashiu-st  returned  to  their  respective 
homes.  At  midnight  the  storm  came  on.  In  the  intervals  of  each 
successive  peal  of  thunder  signals  of  distress  were  heard.  It 
was  in  vain  that  efforts  were  made  to  get  ofif  a  boat ;  at  every 
attempt  she  was  hurled  back  on  the  beach.  With  the  break  of 
day  the  stonn  ceased,  but  the  Echo  was  no  longer  visible.  No 
trace  of  any  vessel  could  ])e  seen ;  only  the  dark  hull  of 
some  large  ship  on  the  dreadful  Uoodwin  Sands.  Mr. 
Ashurst  lost  no  time  in  securing  a  boat  and  two  or  three  hands, 
and  mode  his  way  to  the  dark  object  which  excited  his  fears. 
It  was  the  Echo ;  or,  rather,  what  remained  of  her.  Her  cable 
had  given  way,  and  slie  had  been  driven,  the  sport  of  the  storm, 
on  to  the  terrible  sands. 

What  a  sight  she  presented !  Her  rigging  and  sails  were  torn  tc 
shreds,  lier  main  mast  was  entirely  gone,  and  her  bowsprit  was 
shivered  to  atoms.  There  was  no  sound  -nor  sign  as  from  living 
creature  on  board,  and  she  had  sunk  so  low  in  the  sands  that  Mr. 
Ashmst  and  his  men  jumped  from  their  boat  on  to  the  sixth 
step  of  the  gangway.  On  reaching  the  deck,  all  was  still  as  death. 
The  first  object  they  met  was  a  marine  officer,  who  appeared  as  if 
he  had  bt^en  overwhelmed  in  his  sleep.  Towards  the  stem  lay  a 
lieutenant,  who  seemed  to  have  been  struck  down  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  motion  of  the  rudder,  there  being  a  mark  on  liis 
forehead  as  from  a  lieavy  blow.  One  of  his  hands  was  thrust  into 
his  blue  jacket.  The  stiff,  cold  fingers  held  the  miniature  of  a 
fair  and  beautiful  girl,  with  rich  shining  curls,  and  clear  glad  eyes. 
Descending  to  the  (quarter  deck,  they  found  more  bodies;  and 
going  on  to  tlie  gun-room  there  was  another.  It  was  Julius, 
all  stifif  and  stiirk.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  struck  down 
by  a  sudden  roll  of  the  ship,  or  by  one  of  the  mountain  waves 
which  had  swept  so  many  to  an  ocean  grave.  He  had  evidently 
fallen  with  violence,  one  arm  being  crushed  under  him. 
Raising  the  body  from  the  floor,  and  removing  the  arm  from 
beneath   it,    they    discovered    that  the  hand  grasped  firmly 
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some  object.  It  was  that  priceless  gift  his  mother  had  pressed 
to  his  bosom  when  he  bid  her  farewell — the  red  mon)cco 
Bible. 

The  scene  at  the  cottage,  and  the  sorrow  and  heartrending 
distress  of  its  inmates,  can  better  be  imagined  then  described.  8u* 
Kobert  was  well  nigh  broken-hearted ;  and  Mr.  Ashm^st  could  only 
so  far  control  his  own  grief  as  to  enable  him  to  comfort  Helena. 
Julius  was  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  his  native  village,  and 
his  grief-stricken  mother  did  not  long  survive  him.  Christmas- 
tide,  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  so  many  bright 
anticipations,  was  a  mournful  season.  Mrs.  Trevilyan  was  daily 
expecting  to  leave  the  stormy  seas  of  this  world  for  that 
world  where  "  there  is  no  more  sea,"  and  where  God  shall  wipe 
away  every  tear  from  those  who  have  looked  for  redemption  through 
His  Son.  Before  the  new  year's  dawn  she  had  entered  into  her 
rest.  Helena,  deeply  as  she  grieved  for  her  mother,  survived  the 
double  blow,  finding  an  antidote  to  her  sorrows  in  the  growing 
Attentions  of  ^Ir.  Ashurst,  to  whose  care  her  dying  mother  had 
-committed  her  greatest  earthly  treasiu-e. 

There  happened  what  might  have  been  expected.  In  the 
<*arly  autumn  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  at  the  village  church, 
4ind,  after  a  brief  tour  in  what  was  then,  to  Kentish  people, 
the  almost  unknown  Principality,  they  returned  to  reside  in  the 
cottage  by  the  beach,  where  Helena,  at  least,  had  seen  so  many 
-changes,  and  where  she  lived  to  see  many  happy  years,  and 
many  bright  little  faces  to  look  up  into  the  eyes  of  their  mother. 

Old  Lord  R had  been  dead  many  years,  and  he  carried 

his  resentment  to  the  grave,  for  Helena  was  never  looked  upon 
nor  recognised  by  any  of  her  mother's  relations;  but  she  was 
content  with  tliat  moderate  competence  which  she  and  her 
husband  possessed. 

Many  Christmas  days  they  saw  together,  and  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that,  while  old  Sir  Robert  lived,  the  day 
should  be  spent  alternately  at  the  lodge  and  at  the  cottage. 
That  trim,  neat  little  dwelling  was  a  picture  of  elegance  and 
good  taste.  They  retained  the  old  furaitiu'e,  but  there  were 
some  additions,  besides,  numerous  curiosities  Mr.  Ashurst  had 
brought  from  lands  he  had  visited.  But,  more  than  all, 
two  objects  were  prized  and  guarded  with  zealous  care. 
The  first  was  a  small  model  of  the  Echo,  done  by  Mr.  Ashurst. 
The  second  was  preserved  in  a  small  recess,  hung  with  blue 
drapery.  Only  on  ( -hristmas  days,  and  on  the  birthdays  of  two, 
no  longer  tenants  of  clay,  was  it  brought  out  to  be  looked  at 
and  used.  Could  you  have  peeped  into  that  recess,  you  would 
have  seen,  on  a  table  inlaid  with  various  kinds  of  wood,  a  basket 
of  fretted  silver.  Within,  and  resting  on  a  velvet  cushion,  you 
would  have  beheld  the  prized  treasure,  a  red  morocco  Bible, 
with  the  inscription — "Julius  Trevilyan ;  his  m.otbft^^\%.^  ^gS^^*" 
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■  y  c  -—  •  ^-T  ^=^  ■■-  cor:r»e  of  I-«\e. 

A  cr:-"  :jk>  can    fi  ut  i  • 

Wt-rrif  ihiy  *h-  sli  ne^cr  c  me  at  aJl." 

Ai^LZi5t  the  bcT-lrr  of  the  sea  she  $tood, 

A  woman  wh''»  hurl  l'>st  her  loving  lord  ; 

Tne  wavelets  wushe^i  her  f'^:»t prints  from  the  strand. 

And  huge,  dark  water?  bn  ike  uiion  the  shore 

With  m>>umful  oidenor,  throbbing,  sad  and  low. 

As  with  a  giant  pulse  that  neviT  tires 

And  knows  no  resting,  while  her  lonely  heart 

Ht-at  wildly  with  its  longing  and  despair. 

She  -aw  iltrad  faces  in  the  waves,  and  read 

i){  hopeltrss  struggles  in  the  far-off  deeps  ; 

She  strove,  hut  vainly,  then,  to  check  her  grief. 

For  worlds  of  waters  touch  our  narrow  shores 

With  a  mysterious  fulness  of  dread  power  : 

They  cast  their  sorrows  uj»on  everj*  land. 

And  circle  earth  with  undulating  graves. 

Nor  could  the  woman  with  her  duty  cope 

When  all  her  hoj^es  were  rent.     Alas  I  poor  soul, 

She  seemed  the  li\-ing  spectacle  of  death  ! 

Trouble  within,  a  moving  world  around, 

And  there  she  stooil,  disconsolate  and  lorn. 

With  one  sad  song — **  O  cruel,  cruel  waves  I'' 

She  gazed — the  waters  reached  beyond  her  ken, — 

And  still  she  gazed,  but  vision  brought  not  hope  : 

"  (joes  out  the  sea  ;  my  love,  too,  with  thee  gone  ; 

Severed  by  ocean  I  stand  here  alone." 

What  tears  may  do  upon  the  barren  strand. 

Tears  often  do  amid  the  loveless  life. 

Her  tears  brought  hope,  and  hope  a  vision  sent. 

*^  Blessed  be  thou,  O  sea !  thy  ceaseless  strength 

Chills  not  my  heart ;  but  takes  me  to  my  love. 

Forth  with  thy  crested  waves  I  go,  and  see 


/: ,  ■■ 
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The  bark  that  bears  him  with  his  gallant  crew, 
And  there  is  nought  that  comes  to  hide  from  view 
The  vision  beautiful.     Sometimes  he  sleeps  ; 
Sleeps,  aye,  and  motions  to  me  with  his  hand  ; 
His  bosom  heaves  ;  I  almost  hear  his  sigh ; 
Then  he  awakes,  still  thinking  of  his  love  ; 
O  God,  that  love  should  be  so  wonderful 
And  so  surpassing  sweet !" 

As  arrows  fly. 
So  straightway  did  she  speed  her  from  the  shore. 
And  met  her  lover,  sobbed  upon  his  breast. 
The  sea,  the  while,  its  deep,  triumphal  chord 
Awak'ning  I  O  thou  grand  and  glorious  sea, 
O  mighty  home  of  spirits  uncontrolled  ! 
And  what  was  distance,  when  the  self-same  waves 
Played  with  his  bark  and  gambolled  at  her  feet  ? 
From  day  to  day  she  stood  upon  the  shore, 
And  thought  of  all  that  she  had  seen  before  ; 
The  very  waters  knew  her  will  and  bowed — 
And  very  faith  shall  answer  all  our  needs. 
**  Speak,  speak,  and  tell  me  of  my  wand'ring  lord !" 
And  then,  as  though  the  ocean  reads  her  thought. 
It  lays  a  burden  gently  at  her  feet, — 
A  tiny  bottle,  dancing  on  the  wave, 
A  letter  bearer  from  her  loving  lord — 
This  is  her  message  from  the  boundless  sea. 

[Note. — These  lines  were  suggested  by  a  New  Quay  paragraph  in  a  Carmarthen 
oewspaper,  nine  years  since.  The  incident  alluded  to  was  described  as  follows  : — 
A  young  man,  captain  of  a  large  ship, wooed  and  won  a  young  lady  of  considerable 
beauty,  and  agreeable,  fascinating  manners ;  but  the  marriage  was  scarcely 
accomplished  when  he  received  orders  to  proceed  at  once  with  his  vessel  on  a 
voyage  to  South  America.  The  young  husband  tore  himself  away,  and  in  twenty 
hours  was  driving  down  the  Irish  GhanneL  He  had  promised  to  write  her  a  long 
letter  before  setting  sail,  which  he  accordingly  did ;  but,  in  the  hurry  and  sudden- 
ness of  departure,  the  letter  was  left  unposted  ;  and  ho  was  far  down  the  Channel 
when,  to  his  inexpressible  grief,  he  found  it  on  his  cabin  table.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  With  lightning  rapidity  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  there  was  a  bottle 
in  the  drawers.  Taking  it  out,  putting  the  letter  inside,  and  applying  pitch  to 
the  mouth,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  bottle  was  then  cast  into  the  sea.  The 
disconsolate  wife,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  disturbed  with  all  kinds  of  evil  forebod- 
ings at  not  having  received  the  letter.  Finding  relief  in  solitude,  she  used  to 
go  down  every  evening  to  the  secluded  and  romantic  beach  of  Cwmtudo*  One 
evening,  while  indulging  in  her  usual  habit,  she  heard  a  faint  tinkle  at  her  feet, 
and,  on  looking  down,  saw  something  like  glass  glittering  and  rolling  about  with 
the  receding  wavelet ;  but  another  wave  threw  it  back  again,  when  she  picked  it 
up,  and  found  it  was  a  bottle  with  the  letter  inside.] 
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CIIAITER  I.— Thk  IYauik  i.f  Watkrs. 

It  was  a  cl'udlfjs  July  lijiy.  1  rfiiii-mlier  it  as  we 
vt-jterdaj-;  :ind.ini1ee<i.  it  is  not  8i>  iiiiiny  y»-ars  ago  that  I  si 
liavf  forg..>ttfn  any  imjmrtant  ociiimMicp  rhat  then  took  i 
We  wen-  iivin;»  in  M-.ir  Vale  (il.jn  H<>u:;c.  Our  hou$< 
fin:-istril  of  my  fatlu-r.  J"hnWarton  ;my  iimther,  SaraliWai 
JatPtsWanon.  my  ViMtht-r,  twenty-three  yt-iirs  of  a^e;  Kllei 
twister,  agttl  i.-iyhtri-ii :  Winifrni  Pearse,  the  cook ;  Julia  Fai 
lioiiseinaid  ;  ami  my^sclf.  Kate  Warton,  agt-d  twenty. 

-My  father  Iiail,tlK"  year  before,  made  a  large  'fortune 
lueky  siiL'CiiIatioii.  He  h:\<l  been  many  years  iu  business 
had  )M.'t:n  always  able  to  givo  us  the  substantial  eomfoi 
middUt-<.-Iass  life.  By  the  gixxl  liiek  of  the  year  before  he 
although  comparatively  a  young  man,  able  to  retire 
bu.sint-»  with  an  assurance  that  we  should  lack  no  nn 
luxury  during  his  lifetime,  and  that  upon  hi;)  death  he  v 
be  able  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  a  substantial  provisic 

I  know  that,  so  far  as  I  have  written,  it  will  seem  as  thi 
I  were  a  man  and  not  a  woman.  The  fact  is,  I  have  told 
story  to  a  man,  and  he  is  now  dictating  to  me  ;  for,  nlthouc 
will  hardly  let  me  say  so,  I  liave  no  knowledge  or  skill  in 
matter  of  writing,  and,  althougli  I  supply  many  of  the  faei 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  manner  of  telling  th« 

An  1  ffitid  above,  it  waii  a  cloudless  July  day.  As  far  ai 
i.-uuld  s(»:  from  the  tileu  House,  there  was  not  a  hu 
habitation  in  view.  In  fact,  !t  was  three  miles  from  when 
livfd  lo  the  nearest  neighbour,  of  any  kind.  When  my  fa 
gave  up  husinesB,  the  first  thing  he  thought  of  was  gettini 
far  ns  poHsible  away  from  cities  and  towns.  As  a  boy  he 
had  a  strong  liking  for  fishing,  and,  now  that  he  tms  frc 
follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  he  took  this  Glen  House 
most  oecguestered  residence  he  could  find  in  the  neighbourh 
The  house  stood  above  a  brawling  mountain  streHin,  not  i 
than  twenty  yards  across,  under  the  walls  of  our  grounda. 
"'" 1  below  where  we  lived,  the  water  of  the  stream 
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full  of  trout,  and  the  place  was  so  out  of  the  way  and 
unfrequented  by  anglers,  that  the  sport  was  always  excellent  at 
such  times  as  fishing  was  allowed. 

There  was  nothing  like  a  town  or  village  within  ten  miles  of 
us,  and  we  were  wholly  dependent  for  our  supplies  on  the  town 
of  Avontre,  t  jn  miles  distant,  to  which  place,  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  my  mother  or  my  father  drove,  to  get  such  things  as  we 
wanted  for  the  housekeeping.  In  enumerating  the  people  who 
made  up  our  household,  I  forgot  to  mention  Evan  Crow,  the 
hobbledehoy  who  looked  after  our  horse  and  pony  an  1  did  odd 
jobs  about  the  garden. 

We  got  all  the  things  that  would  keep  in  comparatively  large 
quantities.     We  usually  had   ten   tons  of  coal  at  a  time,  and  a 

Sfood  stock  of  such  things  as  bacon  and  flour  in  the  house.  My 
lather,  who,  upon  emancipation  from  business,  was  at  liberty  ta 
revert  to  the  simple  form  of  life  in  which  his  youth  had  been 
passed,  had  a  great  appreciation  of  material  comforts,  and  took 
a  positive  delight  in  contemplating  a  well-stocked  larder,  or  beer, 
or  wine,  or  coal  cellar.  In  addition  to  the  supplies  we  got 
from  town  we  had  our  own  fowls  and  fruit  and  garden  stuffs  ;  for 
although  the  land  all  round  was  barren  and  inhospitable,  about 
an  acre  of  it  at  Grlen  House  had  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  imported  soil  and  its  sheltered  position,  made 
to  yield  fairly  good  garden  produce. 

My  father  went  what  we  considered  to  be  the  fantastic  length 
of  always  keeping  in  the  house  some  tinned  fish  and  meat. 
"  For,"  he  said,"  there  are  often  floods  in  this  wild  place,  and 
when  the  stream  swells  to  any  great  extent,  the  road  winding 
round  the  end  of  this  hill  is  flooded  for  nearly  a  mile.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  over  the  hills ;  but  then  it  would  be 
no  joke  to  carry  provisions  for  such  a  family  as  ours  across  the 
trackless  heaths." 

At  the  time  my  father  said  these  words  it  was  the  month  of 
June,  and  a  very  dry  spring  we  had  had,  and,  so  far,  a  dry 
summer ;  so  that  I  remember  we  all  took  this  as  a  jest  of  my 
fiither's,  and  laughed  quietly  at  it.  There  was  something 
romantic  in  the  very  possibility  of  our  being  cut  off  from 
civilization,  although  at  that  time  I  had  no  desire  whatever  we 
should  be  isolated  from  Avontre.  The  May  of  that  year  I 
became  engaged  to  Frank  Edmonds,  who  lived  in  the  town,  ten 
miles  down  the  valley.  His  family  and  mine  were  quite  satisfied 
with  our  engagement,  and  I  was  more  than  satisfied.  I 
considered  myself  at  that  time  the  happiest  and  most  lucky 
girl  in  the  country.  I  had  not  then  the  remotest  notion  of 
the  fearful  ordeal  through  which  we  were  all  to  pass  before  I 
could,  sitting  here  in  this  cosy  room  with  my  husband,  Frank, 
smoking  in  an  easy  chair,  writ^  from  his  dictation  the  history 
of  that  winter. 
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In  the  month  of  May — that  in  which  we  became  engaged — 
news  came  to  Frank  that  arich  uncle  of  his  had  died  in  Jamaica. 
In  fact,  Frank  did  not  ask  me  to  be  his  wife  until  he   l^iMfi^ 
that  his  nnole,  whose  faTourite  nej^ew  he  was,  had  left  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  would  enable  him  to  start 
the  quiet  little  house  now  oTer  our  heads,  and  which  does  not, 
humanly  speaking,  stand  in  any  great  danger  of  vicissitiides 
of  the  weather.     Before  we  could  be  married  it  was  necessary 
that  Frank  should  go  to  Jamaica,  and  it  was  upon  this  cloudless 
July  day  of  which  I  have  spoken  already  that  we  parted  in  the 
little  breakfast  parlour,  he  to  drive  to  Avontre  as  bit  as  the  dog- 
cart could  take  him,  and  I  to  run  away  to  my  room  and  hide 
my  sorrow  as  best  I  could  fix>m  the  eyes  of  others  until  it  was 
time  to  come  down  to  our  late  dinner. 

James  and  Ellie  and  mother  and  lather  were  wonderfully 
kind  to  me  that  day.  They  took  no  notice  of  my  red  eyes. 
They  did  not  even  say  anything  about  the  poor  dinner  I  made. 
James  kept  on  tellingEllie  how  this  July  was  the  calmest  we  had 
had  for  years  all  the  world  over,  and  that  crossing  the  Atlantic 
now  was  no  more  than  being  ferried  over  a  broad  river  in  the 
olden  times.  But  I  had  no  heart  for  even  their  good  nature, 
and  after  dinner  I  once  more  stole  bapk  to  my  own  room,  which 
overlooked  the  way  he  had  gone,  and  sat  there  until  the  pale 
stars  came  out,  until  the  great  dim  mounds  of  rolling  heather 
took  the  dreadful  hush  of  night,  and  through  this  hush  of  night 
the  invisible  stream  fell  noisily  onward  towards  the  sea, 
which  was  now  bearing  my  sweetheart  away  from  me. 

I  slept  little  or  nothing  that  night ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
next  morning  I  felt  a  kind  of  reaction.  My  spirits  gradually 
regained  their  usual  level,  and  I  went  about  the  house  almost 
gaily ;  for  I  said  to  myself  there  was  but  a  little  time  to  wait, 
and  then  I  should  be  with  Frank  for  ever. 

When  the  summer  gets  to  July,  and  one  is  looking  forward  to 
the  mid-winter,  one  watches  the  shortening  of  the  days  with 
anxiety  and  is  jealous  of  the  light.  I  remember  well  how,  day 
after  day,  I  marked  the  shadows  growing  longer  at  noon,  the 
light  of  evening  shortening  upon  the  hills,  the  rich  maturing  of 
the  green  in  the  leaf,  the  deepening  purple  blaze  upon  the 
heather,  the  shrinking  waters  of  the  stream,  the  mellowing 
yellow  gathering  upon  the  polished  apples. 

Then,  almost  in  a  day,  the  autumn  was  upon  us,  and  our 
garden  now  lay  folded  in  colours  of  the  maternal  maturity  of 
the  year.  I  remember  crying  for  joy  when,  the  air  being  still, 
I  saw  the  first  brown  leaf  falling  to  the  ground.  I  took  that 
leaf  and  have  preserved  it  ever  since.  It  lies  within  this 
locket  which  I  always  wear,  at  one  side  of  which  is  the  leaf 
which  told  me  he  would  soon  be  with  me  once  again,  and 
in  the  other,  under  the  glass,  some  crumbs  of  common  wheaten 
bread,  the  first  fruit  of  his  coming. 
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Anon  the  winter  came,  and  with  it  great  ^torms  of  wind — dry 
wind  at  first,  and  then  a  little  rain,  and  then  a  calm,  and  then 
more  rain  and  wintry  sunshine  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then,  at 
the  last  day  of  October,  more  rain,  and  then  the  beginning  of 
November,  with  nothing  but  rain  in  the  meantime. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  the  road  at  the  end  of  the  hill 
was  under  water,  and  we  were  cut  off  from  Avontre. 
From  the  2nd  to  the  15th  of  November  the  rain  continued  to 
fall  almost  without  intermission.  We  were  compelled  all  the 
year  round  to  use  preserved  milk.  On  the  15th  of  November 
our  stock  of  preserved  milk  was  exhausted,  and  all  our  other 
provisions,  excepting  the  food  in  tins,  had  almost  given  out.  We 
were  becoming  seriously  alarmed,  and  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
James  said  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  go  over  the  hills 
into  the  town  next  day  and  get  a  pack  mule  and  bring  us  such 
things  as  we  required  back. 

That  night,  just  before  we  went  to  bed,  James  went  out  to 
have  a  last  look  at  the  weather,  and  came  back  saying  with  joy, 
**  Father,  the  rain  is  over,  the  stars  are  small,  and  it  has  turned 
very  cold." 

*'  That's  a  good  job,"  said  my  father.  "  If  we  only  have  a  good 
frost  now,  it  will  bind  up  the  water  in  the  hills,  and  the  floods 
will  soon  fall." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  my  mother,  who  had  expressed  horror  at 
the  notion  of  James  going  over  the  hills  in  such  weather,  "  the 
water  may  be  low  enough  for  Evan  Crow  to  drive  to  town  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  we  can  easily  do  without  milk  until 
then." 

In  order  not  to  cause  my  mother  a  whole  day's  anxiety,  my 
father  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  and  we  went  to  bed  perfectly 
contented  with  the  assurance  that  in  two  days  our  larder  would 
be  replenished. 

That  night  it  froze  hard.  Next  morning  we  could  see  that 
the  flood  had  already  begun  to  subside.  *'  What  did  I  tell  you  ?" 
said  my  father,  rubbing  his  hands  cheerfully,  as  he  came  back 
from  the  stream  to  his  milkless  breakfast.  "  What  did  I  tell  you, 
Sarah  ?"  said  he  to  my  mother.  "  To-morrow  evening  we  shall 
have  fresh  meat  for  dinner  and  plenty  of  milk,  and  " — he  added 
joyfully, 'Aplenty  of  tobacco  too;  for,  I  did  not  like  saying  it 
before  now,  I  am  ashamed  to  find  we  have  no  more  than  a  few 
days'  supply  in  the  house.  I'll  buy  a  ton,  I  think,  this  time. 
To  be  without  milk  is  bad  enough,  but  to  be  without  tobacco 
would  be  unsupportable." 

All  day  long  the  frost  continued,  and  every  now  and  then  my 
£Either  and  James  went  down  to  mark  the  subsidence  of  the 
stream.  We  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and,  now  that  we  were 
certain  of  early  succour,  my  father  admitted  that  the  flood  had 
given  him  an  ugly  turn,  and  that  he  would  certaiiiV^  \^^\i  ^^si^ 
another  winter  in  this  dreary,  isolated  old  \vo\xaie. 
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That  night,  when  James  went  out  to  bring  in  a  last  report 
of  the  weather,  he  came  back  and  said  cheerfully,"  It's  all  right, 
sir.  It  is  still  freezing.  There  has  been  a  little  snow;  it 
has  lodged." 

"  Bravo  ! "  said  my  father.  "  Bravo !  That's  exactly  what  we 
want.  If  water  is  to  come  down  from  the  heavens,  snow  is  the 
best  form  for  us,  for  it  will  not  help  the  flood.  Evan  and  you," 
said  he  to  James, "  can  go  to  town  to-morrow  and  bring  us  back 
lots  of  everything  we  want." 

We  all  went  to  bed  in  the  best  of  spirits  that  night. 

Next  morning,  when  we  met  in  the  breakfast  room,  we  stared 
at  one  another  aghast.  Through  the  windless  winter  night  the 
snow  had  fallen,  and  now  lay  four  feet  deep  everywhere  around 
us  as  far  as  we  could  see,  save  where  the  turbid,  turgid  waters 
of  the  stream  made  a  broad,  unsightly,  unwholesome  looking 
seam  in  the  white  mantle  of  the  snow. 

"  We  shall  starve  !"  said  my  mother,  covering  her  fece  with 
her  hands. 

As  she  spoke  James  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  crying  out, "  She  has  fainted." 


CHAPTER  II.— The  Plague  of  Snow. 

The  situation  was  simply  horrible.  So  long  as  we  had 
nothing  more  to  face  than  the  floods,  we  had  no  fear  of  being  cut 
off  completely  from  succour.  At  the  worst,  it  was  possible  to  go 
over  the  mountains  and  fetch  food  back  by  that  way.  But  now 
the  moimtains  were  as  impassable  as  though  they  were  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  adamant  a  thousand  feet  high.  We  were,  I  may 
say,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  where  the  rope  was  lacking,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  a  passer  by  hearing  our  lamentations. 

That  was  a  dismal  breakfast.  My  mother  had  recovered 
from  her  fainting  fit  before  we  sat  down.  Between  the  shock 
of  the  discovery  that  we  were  snowed  up,  and  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  snowed  up  in  the  face  of  almost  an  empty  larder, 
each  stinted  and  ate  little.  A  cup  of  black  tea,  and  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter  no  bigger  than  the  palm  of  my  hand,  more 
than  satisfied  me  that  morning.  James,  whose  spirits  were 
usually  of  the  very  finest,  had  nothing  to  say  beyond  the  most 
ordinary  common-places  of  the  certainty  of  deliverance  of  some 
kind  arriving.  There  was  certain,  he  said,  to  be  a  thaw  within 
the  next  four  and  twenty  hours. 

But  the  next  four  and  twenty  hours  went  by  and  brought  no 
mitigation  of  our  case.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  not  had  courage 
to  enquire  into  our  resources.  Then  James  and  my  fiither 
resolved  to  see  ^\i&t  i^ioNmoxi^  ^^  \a^  Vsl  tlv^  house.    It 
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found  we  had  scant  rations  of  tinned  meat  and  bread  and  flour 
for  four  days.  Under  the  terms  meat  and  flour  and  bread  I 
include  edibles  of  all  kinds.  We  had  fortunately,  as  I  said 
before,  a  good  stock  of  coal.  There  were  wines  and  spirits  in 
the  house  which  would  outlast  the  possible  limits  of  winter. 
But  when  the  food  was  gone  the  spirits  would  be  of  little  use  to 
us  in  our  struggle  for  life,  if  the  frost  held  so  long. 

On  the  day  after  my  father  and  James  had  taken  a  list  of  the 
food  in  the  house  not  less  than  another  foot  of  snow  fell. 
With  this  I  think  the  boldest  of  us  gave  way  to  despair.  James 
was  the  most  hopeful ;  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  when  he 
looked  out  and  saw  that  the  snow  had  crept  a  foot  higher  on  the 
iTarden  wall,  I  heard  him  groan.  Althou^fh  my  father  was  not 
fman  of  high  animal  spirS,  like  James^e  hi  a  good  deal  of 
dogged  hopefulness  about  him  ;  and,  although  I  do  not  think  he 
then  expected  to  ever  to  live  through  the  ordeal,  he  did  not 
utter  any  discouraging  words.  In  fact,  he  seemed  the  only  one 
really  capable  of  looking  affiedrs  straight  in  the  face.    He  said: 

"  We  are  short  of  food,  I  own,  but  we  have  plenty  of  coal,  and 
in  a  climate  like  this  plenty  of  coal  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
plenty  of  food  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  here  what  water  is  in  a  hot  climate. 
I  have  heard  of  men  who,  with  water  alone,  have  managed  to  keep 
alive  for  upwards  of  three  weeks,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that,  by 
our  keeping  up  the  biggest  fires  the  grates  will  hold,  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  almost  comfortably  until  the  snow  melts." 

How  my  father  had  the  courage  to  say  those  words  at  that 
time  I  never  could  imagine,  for  we  all  knew  that  at  the  height 
we  were  it  would  take  weeks  to  melt  such  masses  of  snovtr  as  now 
surroimded  us.  I  have  seen  that  very  snow  melt,  and  it  took 
nearer  a  month  than  three  weeks  before  the  last  clots  of  it  had 
disappeared  from  the  heights  above  us.  We  had  now,  observe, 
provisions  for  only  three  days  in  the  house,  and  I  do  believe  at 
that  moment  my  father  had  no  hope  whatever  of  our  extrication. 

James  told  me  afterwards  that,  although  the  hunger  was  bad 
enough,  it  was  nothing  at  all  to  the  want  of  tobacco. 

That  day  my  father  decided  that  we  should  no  longer  have 
what  he  called  frill  rations ;  and  I  think  the  only  little  streak  of 
sunshine  that  visited  us  in  our  pains  and  perils  came  to  us  in 
the  form  of  humour  over  the  division  of  the  food. 

It  was  found  we  had  pepper  enough  for  two  years,  salt  enough 
for  six  months,  vinegar  that  would  laf t  till  Christmas  twelve- 
months, spices  sufiScient  for  a  time  it  defied  us  to  ascertain. 
James  suggested  that  my  father  should  have  nothing  but  salt ; 
while  he  assured  Evan  Crow  in  the  most  solemn  way  that  hence- 
forth Evan  was  to  have  nothing  but  vinegar.  Evan  was  an 
exceedingly  simple,  not  to  say  stupid,  lad.  He  took  this  seriously, 
And,  to  our  infinite  amusement,  burst  into  t'Cars,  crying  out  that 
he  would  rather  be  hanged  ("  hanged  "  waa  tlo\.  VXi<&  ^ot^  V^ 
used)  than  exist  on  vinegar  alone  for  an^tYmvjr'NSfijb  ^^e»x» 

LI.2 


.>o4  A   IJ'VKK'S  I)KVirE. 

TV. a:  '.v I-  •:■.-  .a..-!"  .-l.i^"    .ve  h:iii  iii^r iL  our   condiiion  men 
B^f-r-  w-   Tr:!':  '.^  'el   ::i_v  r'lriier  Siiil  we   sL«>uId  all  j-nn 
pnvrr  :  r  ":■.-.-  i-li  v.- rur.;- ■•:*■  rli-^rs  *vh-'  were  in  a  case  like* 

H*^  •rl-re'l  :*.:ir  Ia::^-  r.r-^<  ?ii-'".:l-i  N-  lighre»i  in  all  the 
r-v-ni-,  an  I   >-:  re  '.v^  r-'ir-d  fr-r  th»?iiii:ht  lie  oblijT'ed  eachoi 
rhe  ;.■>.■'..■  .1  •  ■  ";iV-e  a-  :i.uo::  wine  "F  sjiirir-^  a=i  he  con>i«i 

A*  rii;!'"  "inie  I  '.v?.-;  r..  ir  accustomevi  to  wine,  and  I  co: 
thar  I  >".•:  ^rr--: ■."".%■  o-aif'-rri-il  and  fortitiei  by  what  my  fa 
oMiijed  in-*  r  •  t;iki^,  Lind  I  slept  <oundIy,  and  awi»ke  in  v 
under  th*^  circji'-nsrauces  I  invest  v'ull  i:'"*»xl  soirir-.  Mv  hu- 
tAU  raethar  nn- ot  r:.*^  oomnv^nesf  rr»cipes  for  a  hrisjht  wa 
in  th'*  m-.Tuinor  [^  :•■  e:it  on  the  liay  before  only  half  the  qua: 
of  f">i'«l  i^ne  \\M'  be^-n  aoi.i;.>ri'met.i  to.  Of  course,  it  i?  «]u 
diffrrr-^nt  tliiiiij  ^-^  ro  ciirail  fo»^i  now  anvi  then  voluntariiv, 
to  V-  oompelleil  t»>  »io  wirV.-.^ut,  f"*r  days,  <eveu-eijThTh>  ■• 
r.-sTii^l  'iuan"i"v  of  f^-«l. 

That  tir-r  ,l:iy  of  ..i;r  -Lort  commons  wa^?,  a^  f;ir  as  1 
C"!i«>.Tnr«l,  f«ll'>wed  by  'T."^  of  the  ileepest  glo«?ni.  Thou  be; 
series  i^f  •Iav';  au'l  nig:/-  tix^  horrible  even  to  tldnk  of. 
James  an-l  my  father  on  that  very  day  determined  that  t 
sh'iiM  be  a  'srill  greater  rediurion  in  what  was  serveil  out 
thr  ianler.  I  think  I  have  a  f;iir!vtlistinct  memorv  of  a  w 
sub-!*- jii'-nr  -imVriniT^.  Then  there  i-  a  comjilete  Idank  i 
mind.  Th"  1  i-r  rl.iui:  I  r«m«-!r/ivr  before  awaking  to  delivn 
i-i  the  u-'Ual  nightly  prayt-r  f-T  a  thaw. 

At  the  very  time  we  were  to  th»^  best  of  our  pn^wers  supplic; 
Heaven  that  th^*  rigour-  if  winter  might  be  relaxed,  F 
who  had  arrivtd  iu  Av.'nrr.-,  wa<  as  earnestly  praying  thai 
intensity  of  thr  fr«'-t  ir.ii^ht  iniTt-ase. 


CHAPTKK  III.-Thk  Mkkcy  of  Fro^^t. 

I  continue  to  write  from  mv  husband's  dictation,  and  a] 
facts  which  follow  are  supplietl  sidely  by  him.  «  I  "  yfIH  ] 
after,  stand  for  him  and  not  for  me. 

When  I  got  back  from  Jamaica,  it  was  the  beginning  oi 
snow.  My  first  thought,  as  you  may  easily  suppose,  w; 
the  people  at  the  Glen  House.  It  was  then  impossible  foi 
to  reach  it.  My  first  care  was  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  posj 
how  the  Wart  on  s  stood  with  regard  to  provisions.  I  wei 
the  tradesman  with  whom  they  dealt  in  the  town,  and,  U 
horror,  discovered  that  they  had  been  cut  off  for  some 
from  supplies,  by  tire  floods.  I  made  all  inqoiry  as  to  wh< 
it  was  possible  \\\  a-u^  ystL^-  Vo  cta%%  W^^  isionntains,  but 
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assured  on  all  sides  that  it  would  be  certain  death  to  make 
the  attempt.  The  prospect  of  death  was  not,  in  itself,  appalling 
to  me,  but  the  fear  of  failure  kept  me  back.  It  would  be  worse 
than  idle  for  me  to  throw  away  my  life  on  those  inhospitable 
hills,  if  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  could  bring  no  help  to  her  I 
loved,  to  those  I  liked.  There  was  no  one  skilled  in  the  use  of 
snow  shoes  in  the  town.  There  was  not  a  pair  of  snow  shoes  to 
be  got  in  the  town,  even  if  any  one  had  the  skill  to  use  them. 
It  would  have  been  utterly  useless  for  any  unskilled  person  like 
myself  to  try  and  walk  ten  miles,  even  if  shoes  could  be  made. 
And  even  if  I  were  the  most  skilful  Canadian,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  carry  food  sufficient  to  be  of  material  use 
for  more  than  a  day  or  so. 

As  the  matter  stood,  I,  having  consulted  with  many  of  the 
men  who  knew  the  district  best,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  give  aid  by  crossing  the  snow.  I 
invoked  the  wisest  people  of  the  town.  In  vain ;  they  could 
suggest  nothing. 

In  the  history  of  the  town,  of  the  neighbourhood,  such  a 
misfortune  had  never  been  remembered  as  that  so  great  a  fall 
of  snow  should  immediately  follow  so  great  a  flood;  and  the 
question  of  the  Glen  House  being  isolated  while  short  of 
provisions  had  never  before  arisen  in  the  town.  It  had  been 
considered  that  the  Glen  House  was  quite  safe  if  it  had 
provisions  for  a  fortnight.  It  had  had  provisions  for  a  fortnight, 
but  now  that  fortnight  had  gone  by.  The  provisions  must 
have  been  exhausted,  and  I  could  no  longer  have  any  doubt 
that  she  I  loved,  and  those  I  liked,  were  in  danger  of  death  by 
hunger. 

Hourly  1  prayed  that  the  frost  might  hold. 

The  frost  held  with  unmitigated  severity  for  four  days.  On 
the  fifth  there  was  a  thaw  which  lasted  only  an  hour  or  so,  at 
noon.  Then  the  rigours  of  the  winter  possessed  the  earth 
again,  and  all  was  hard.  I  cannot  now  tell  the  joy  I  felt  at 
this.  Upon  the  continuance  of  the  frost  the  lives  of  my  sweet- 
heart and  her  family  hung.  Already  the  river,  here  and  there, 
was  frozen  over.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  frost  there  was 
skating  on  the  river  at  the  town.  On  the  ninth  day,  sledges 
were  on  the  ice.     On  the  tenth,  I  started  for  the  Glen  House. 

I  had  hired  a  sturdy  mule.  I  had  filled  his  panniers  with 
such  food  as  I  thought  those  in  the  Glen  would  stand  most  in 
need  of.  I  had  got  frost  nails  in  the  mule's  shoes.  I  engaged 
the  services  of  a  stout  fellow,  and,  without  saying  what  my 
intention  was  to  any  one  except  him,  set  out  on  my  adventure. 

As  far  as  the  road  towards  the  Glen  House  had  been  cleared, 
and  that  was  no  considerable  distance  outside  the  town,  I  kept 
to  it.  But  Avontre  had  been  for  many  days  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world,  and  at  t\ife  «tA.  ^1  \ai&  ^ 


^,    .^  .^.  .  .-.,  -  ,.    -     y,  .    .-<-,-'•:  -.i-e  Ti'.r^.m,  I  fi.nmil  it  neci 
■;   i*'  :  ■        '...-:    u:.'--     :'':-"'* -r  p-;v:r^"i'i  alon^  tlie  highi 

I    -i-.  .'   ■'  '1  -zi.i'  •   i-s-^'.  L  L/ jLSS".r:i-?,  su^rveyetl   the  gi 
?e:-r  .      V       •  »      1    ••_..<-     -;  -:':i<  r\\^-^  was    alwavs  a  dm 

V ■  <     '  -  •  i     .;-.-■.  1".;  •:>^a  :/.e  oocasioii   whei 

'  •  -i  -1  -^  ■  •  L "-  :.-."f': '--.*  'i'-.v.F  aorviiti>t  the  ii 
'V."  "  -  '  •  -  .1 :  V:  ■  '.  i  -i^  -^  ">.-  .v*-i  -^f  rp.e  stream. 
rM '.  ••■"<-■'.  "'  --r^f.'.  .  V  ■■•.  • -»:o  xi^  >:.  ill.»wr  and  fonlii! 
•i-*  ! '  •  ■  ■  ■••.<.  Iv  :  -  ■:  :'*:;e  of  :::•?  -irifr,  the  ro:ul>ii 
-'v  ■■•  •■■■.VI.-  VI-  .•■■*".'.' .ir.i" :■■-*•.- fr*^r?  fr.^ni  saoNv,  ami  ii 
"•■^>: "  •  -■  7  -'.J  :-•.:,  :•'.-.-  ■.-^?:*:.i""  a::  i  mvself  to  walk  aloi 
W  ■   -'.'v   -■'  <  7-  1-^.  i"i   ■'!   \  -"-•.::  :ime  reaoheii    the 
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:*•:••:  :■  -y  \"^  a-  i  '.-sirei.  The  stream,  1 
J.'.  ■  *•■•'.  V  >;r^\  ■v.is  "■■*.:-■.  ■>  :i7  ^s  ^ve  o'»uil  see.  Th 
w.i-  -  ■.-=^.-  :-•-■.  *-r  •  ,:  -  ^.\;  -v.-  -iv/.e-J  :'..r*  weiijht  I  re-] 
i:  '  •  -■.•■•■-'. 

M  •  .■■.  '^  :-  ■■  .  ry  -i:"''  "  \  a:::  ;.  e\  I  "\i::k.  "::al  nr-Vr-r  t-ii 
:*::^    ■•.;■.»:     :  .•'•;■  ■"■:'   -.>-■   :::   Av;v."r». .     I:    was   ti^    ;tsv.*vi;  i 

fr; J  • :  7- ■■    -  :r- tv.   " ■  •  : :. t^  r.  - •.;>*-   i a  : hfr-    c i«* J u  a n •  I 

•  i.i:  .  .:■;  '.v.-i  ::  ".  "■  ^t-aiv.  :.^  :b.e  ^.^u-ie.  OwiniT  ro 
.i:: :  ii*;.^.-  •.-  '  .'.-?,  .•."  '.  ".  •::^,  r-icC'-i  r.ipi-.is  here  an-.l  the 
w  •;■.  i  r...v-.'  Lv;-:::  '.•.r.ios'>*>'.-*  :  ■  JL*^c::.i  the  ?:n?:im,  eirher  oi] 
or  i"  .1  Sm:,  w"_-. -.*.-■  •:?.■?  >':-'ej-:'.  r  ^^^-^l.  Hii:«  a?  things  were 
th-*  i-^-'iv-i-  Vi>^*.*  wrr;  >.:'.:7:'.\  tV.'>Jr:'.  over  ro  a  de]«rh  of  ; 
ia-:*r.-^>,  ir. :  :'•. .  rv^c^.i  ■.-..".*  Ii  i  :::':  pr-r-sen:  anv  j^e 
din:::'.';-,  c\:-:p'  V.T^re  .-:: :  'r.-'-^  w.:-»re  rr.ere  was  i.voa>i«^ 
to  be  :"  ur.  i  a  ^■:--:r  '.-  ic^*.  w  "-*-••  •^h'^n  :he  water  was  tli 
give  rijr.-  :.^  a  w.--   -.' 

To  ?.iy  :r..i:  w  r  ■..*..:■:  "ir  i- ^'iiiari.^n  wi::.  nit  mnoh  la 
wouli  be  A  gT'  --  -xA^i:-  rri  v..  A:  ::::-o-  w.  :.a«.1  t  >  take 
pannier?  o?::>-  :::.;'.:  .-.:;  i  .".rry  :':,v::i  by  han  I  over  the  ste 
obstacles.  At  :::!!-■>  wr  h.i  i  r-^  rA.ike  Lirge  oirouir>  n^and  1 
boiil'.ier>,  when-.^  ::.e  w.irr-r  i.aI  ::.^"  "veii  prTfeetly  frozen,  2 
than  '"^noe  we  rAii  r":e  ri-k  ot  Iving  eiiguli/l.ed  in  one  of  t 
frigid  p>>ls,  from  whiob..  ^:;:.ier  tbe  oiroumstauoes,  e?eAj>e  w 
have  been  alm.^-:  imiNwsi'^'.e.  l>ii:  we  >:ri:ggle«l  on,  an 
four  h'^ur'S  hail  t':*.-  >;iti>:Av:ion  of  rinding  ours^-Ives  oppi 
Mor  Vale  t.rlen  House.  Here  we  raised  a  shout  to  attract 
attention  of  the  imprisone»i  people.  It  was  ;ilmost  inimedi^ 
responded  to  by  James,  who  api^^earetl  in  one  of  the  upj^er  i 
windows.  It  was  not  more  than  about  fifty  yanls  from 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  house,  and  we  lost  no  time  iu  begin 
a  way  through  which  the  mule  might  pass.  When  I  t^^^ld 
Warton  and  James,  both  of  whom  Kx^ked  wretched  from  wa] 
food  and  anxiety,  that  we  intended  digging  our  way  to  tl 
and  that  we  had  in  the  panniers  ample  provision  for  a  ^ 
hope  i'w'^^^dialeXy  syiinsiw^  \v^  \tv  \V\w  breasts.     Thev  tol 
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they  would  come  down,  and,  feeble  as  they  were,  try  to  meet  us 
half-way  in  the  snow. 

It  was  hard  work,  but  I  took  no  note  of  what  time  we  spent 
in  digging  that  channel.  But  before  nightfall  our  labour  was 
over,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  starving  people 
enjoying  a  meal  as  ample  as,  in  their  condition,  prudence 
would  allow.  Kate  was  delirious,  and  although  I  was  anxious 
we  should  start  for  town  by  the  route  we  had  come,  we  were  not 
able  to  set  out  for  three  days. 

Meanwhile,  the  frost  held  valiantly ;  and  that  which  had 
threatened  with  death  my  sweetheart  and  her  folk,  afforded  the 
high  road  to  security. 

Upon  the  third  day  we  all  reached  Avontre  without  mishap. 
Mr.  Warton  registered  a  vow  to  sell  the  Glen  House.  He  had 
got  more  than  enough  of  it,  and  would  live  there  no  more. 

Shortly  after  Christmas,  Kate  and  I  were  married,  and  she 
says  she  owes  her  life,  and  the  lives  of  all  those  dearest  to  her, 
to  A  Lover's  Device. 


TIIK    FLIGHT    OF   MIXEIIVA. 

It  was  :i  oliannin^  afternoon  towards  t.lie  t.*iul  of  June, 
had  just  linisluMl  an  exciting  game  of  lawn  tennis,  and  rei 
totlicliltleNunimer-house  ]>avilion  foracupof  five  o'clockti 
my  eld(»st  sister,  Kose,  my  father,  brother,  and  myself, 
imdergraduale,  forming  n  fiimily  \miy — all  in  excellent  ^li 
cspeeially  my  father,  who,  as  my  i)artner,  had  just  landed 
set.  Kmboldened  by  liis  gotnl  liumour,  I  detennined  on  asl 
him  a  (lucstion  tliat  for  som<'  time  past  had,  I  scarcely  k 
wh},  exereisiMl  my  rath(?r  incjiiiring  mind. 

"  Father,  what-  is  that  old  broken  statue,  liidden    awav  at 
back  of  the  lumber  cu^iboard,  in   your  study?      I    saw  it 
other  (hiy,  when  [  was  looking  for  a  second  lawn  tennis  net. 

My  father's  face  lit  U])  curiously  at  my  question,  and  I  ha 
knew  whet ln'r  he*  was  about  to  say,  *' Mind  your  own  busii 
Jack,"  and  forbid  my  going  to  the  place  at  all,  or  whelhei 
would  deign  to  answer  my  (|Uestion.  I.uckily,  the  hr 
surroundings  of  his  three  grown-up  children  carried  the 
with  their  sunshine,  and  he  replied: 

"  Ah,  Ja<!k,  thendiy  hangs  a  tale  I" 

"Oh,  pipa  dear,  do  tell  us  the  tale,  then.  1  love  sto 
when  you  tell  them/'  broke  in  Hose.  "We  will  promise  tc 
such  good  listen(»rs." 

Of  course,  my  ])rother  and  I  promised  to  be  ditto,  and,  a 
a  little  more  gi»ntle  pressure,  my  father,  sti*oking  Ins  forel 
with  his  silk  liandkerchi«»f,  after  the  heat  of  the  game,  t 
began  : 

"When  I  was  an  unfh.Tgraduate  at  Oxford,  some  twenty- 
years  ago,  there  was  a  sad  prevalence  of  practical  joking; 
sorts  of  tricks  were  i)hiyed,  some  of  them  of  a  by  no  me 
harmless  character.  The  dean's  back  was  put  up  about  it 
last;  but  1,  as  a  freshman,  had  little  difficulty  in  keeping  cl 
of  the  set  who  carried  on  these  games.  My  rooms  were  on 
ground  floor  of  the  second  (piadrangle  ;  and  one  winter's  uii 
just  as  I  was  thinking  of  tuming  in  for  the  night,  there  wa 
tremendous  bang,  then  a  Hash,  and  a  fall  of  something  hes 
followed  by  a  suppressed  cheer.  My  windows  mttled  with 
reverberation  of  the  first  rcYiort,  and  I  did  not  lose  a  minute 
rushing  out  to  see  \?\iat  \v^A  Yvovyv^'EvfiCi, 
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"  The  statue  of  Minerva,  which  adorned  the  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  quadrangle,  was  gone  from  its  pedestal,  and  lay 
broken  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  while  a  strong  smell  of  gun- 
powder pervaded  the  night  air.  In  a  moment,  boy  like,  I  took 
in  the  situation,  and  the  devil  possessed  me  to  seize  on  Minerva 
and  drag  her  out  of  the  water.  Her  arms  were  gone,  broken  oflf 
close  to  the  shoulders,  and  her  legs  at  the  knees.  She  was 
desperately  heavy.  I  landed  her,  nevertheless.  Then  came  a 
moment's  consideration.  What  was  I  to  with  her  ?  In  another 
minute,  probably,  there  would  be  plenty  of  people  on  the  scene. 
The  guilty  ones,  of  course,  were  pretending  to  snore  on  their 
pillows  at  this  time.  I  did  not  hesitate  long.  Such  a  trophy 
is  not  often  secured  single-handed ;  so  I  steadily  bore  my 
burthen  into  my  rooms,  and  popped  it  down  in  a  corner.  Poor 
thing !  it  looked  so  sad  and  helpless,  without  any  arms  or  legs, 
that  I  determined  on  a  further  fish  after  the  missing  limbs.  I 
carefully  crept  to  the  outer  door,  preparatory  to  a  second  forage, 
but,  alas!  there  were  voices  in  the  quadrangle  and  lanterns 
moving  about.  A  speedy  retreat,  therefore,  became  necessary, 
and  as  speedy  a  hiding  away  of  my  precious  relic,  with  some 
difficulty,  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  oak  piece  of  furniture,  usually 
devoted  to  cricket  bats  and  such  like  things.  All  these  rattle- 
traps were  quickly  removed,  and  the  lock  carefully  turned  on 
my  limbless  Minerva. 

**  You  don't  suppose,  do  you,  that  I  slept  much  that  night 
over  the  excitement  of  my  escapade  ?  The  morning  brought 
serious  misgivings  and  reflections  as  to  the  future.  There 
would  be  a  serious  row  in  college  over  this  daring  madcap 
business ;  and  there  was.  The  dean  was  furious.  We  all  had  to 
report  ourselves  in  hall,  and  were  threatened  with  universal 
gateing  unless  the  culprits  were  given  up.  The  pressure  became 
so  strong  that  the  ringleaders,  to  save  the  rest,  confessed  to 
the  dean  their  participation  in  the  plot.  Some  were  sent  down, 
others  gated,  and  the  whole  college  severely  lectured. 

**  Still,  the  dean  was  not  satisfied.  Where  was  jVIinerva 
herself  ?  Thej  had  found  the  arms  and  legs,  but  her  divine 
trunk  was  absent.  In  vain  the  culprits  pleaded  ignorance. 
Their  rooms  were  searched,  and  still  greater  punishments 
threatened,  if  '  the  body '  were  not  forthcoming.  Luckily  for 
me,  my  secret  was  entirely  ray  own,  and  the  dean's  threats 
gradually  died  away. 

"  Oh !  those  long  winter  nights,  Rosey !  when  I  lay  awake, 
thinking  whether  I  should  hold  on  to  my  ill-gotten  treasure,  or 
go  and  deliver  it  up,  and  so  clear  my  conscience  of  the  whole 
thing.  There  were  visions  of  a  blasted  future — rusticated  from 
Oxford  in  my  first  year — a  scapegrace,  only  fitted  for  the 
colonies — a  dishonourable  youth,  not  daring  to  give  himself  up 
with  the  others,  and  so  on.     Then,  on  the  other  svdfe^W^fcx^^'^'e* 
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— '--^  tLorouirh  unpremediiati-jn  o\ 
.  ::.r  •tz.rr?,  ana  the  utter  ab^it-ni 
0*^--rr.  S>  I  determined  thar.  ^hi 
prrs-rrve  ziiy  secret,  my  mouth  ?li 
K.xzr.r-  uN/ut  that  tlie  seven  da \V  wc 
.::  ::.r  ".  r*.  Mi:.-m  .•:->-:  :  :^  rv-  a  \ro"nd«-r  at  all.  It  was 
•".  "="7.,  .-■  .-.i".  :'  '.:.'  r..^-:i..v  ::.r::  ff  soint-  college  scout, 
h:r-:  l  :    :::-.  ..  *.->.;::-.?:  pr-j.riV  bv  it  sonit-  da  v. 

"  T:::.-.  ■:?•.:-:  :«.  .is  ::  r. --r>  iit  >.»xfon:l,  as  fast  and  as  j^leasa 

K  -  :  f  ?:on>  a-  I  was,  I  had  not  negle 
i:r  ■  irsr  I  came  up  smilingly  to  take 
d-c^rr  ..:  ::.r  r-.:  ■::  :.  y  i:.ird  year.  It  was  C'oininemor.j 
vvvk.  *'":..  h;^  rirW  iv-rry  Lour  in  that  great  week  of  inj 
e.niv?  "..:.<  :  zilv  :.<  I  :cU  you  this  story.  All  the  frien 
b: :  :::  :'-v  ^^  r'.i — :r.v  ':.;  lir-  e>peLial]y— seemed  to  rallv  n 
n.-  L.  :-.i:  ^rr.::.  ■  ■^..->i.;n.  Begiuuing  with  the  Freema: 
Kill-  I    i-i-trr-ir.r  i  :     C'.^  though  tht*  whole  eamival :  not 


mv  r 


••  A:..  :;^'  .//.  •:.-  j.v->|^.:e  I  kct-w  there  were  none  with  v 
I  w.:s  :;.  rr  iy.'iiL.itf  -hiiu  tht-  Rhie  Mantles,  as  I  niu>t 
tker.:-  1^.  :y  r.l;i-  M:i:::".e  :.vA  hi-r  nUiest  daughter.  The  foi 
had  fi  :;r}':.vT  ;;:  iiiv  i^llrife,  a  fn-shraau.  Miss  H hie  .Mi 
was,  :  ■  :r.y  y.-,  «.h;\r::ung,  t.  lever,  and  as  full  of  life  and  viv; 
as  auv  i:::'.  ju>:  emerging  from  ht-r  teens  could  he. 

••  W^-  d.iuced  Toge:her  at  the  rir^t  Kill,  and,  of  course.  I  a 
ht-r  t«:'  c-'iue  au«l  >re  my  R>"*ms  the  next  day,  and  ofFeretl 
ticket-  for  a  hiTtiouliur.il  fete  at  the  end  of  the  Aveek. 
|ir«':iii?ed  to  come,  if  lu*r  mamma  would  bring  her;  an 
tlity  were  going  to  lunch  in  my  college  with  lu'r  cousin,  I 
no  dilKciiIry  in  laying  wait  for  her  at  the  appointed  hour. 

"  As  things  will  happen  sometimes  where  young  people 
concerned.  I  managed  to  disengage  her  from  I^dy  Blue  3Ia 
and  to  intrfuluce  her  to  my  nx>ms,  while  her  mamma  was  d 
the  jx)lite  to  other  friends  of  her  nephew,  and  being  lionizei 
the  whole  college.  Of  course,  she  admired  my  pictures. 
arm-chairs,  books  and  ornaments.  I  showed  them  all  off  ' 
the  greatest  pride;  and  then,  last  and  not  least,  I  detenu 
upon  unlocking  the  old  oak  cupboard,  and  for  the  first  t 
exhibiting  my  hidden  treasure.  I  was  sure  I  could  trust  i 
a  girl  as  Miss  Blue  Mantle,  and  it  might  help  to  increase 
interest  in  my  belongings,  if  not  in  myself,  if  I  were  to  tell 
the  history  of  my  statue.  It  was  a  bold  stroke  on  my  par 
unfold  my  secret  to  any  one ;  but  at  that  moment  there  i 
few  things  which  this  young  lady  could  not  have  wi 
from  me,  confiding,  and  not  over  wise,  creature  that  I  was ! 

"  There  lay  the  smoke-dried,  dirty  figure,  looking  grim 
uneartlily  in  its  wooden  box.     She  drew  back,  with  a  little 
of  alarm,  as  1  showed  it  to  her." 
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"  Good  gracious !  Mr.  Bichmond,  what  have  you  got  there  ? 
What  a  horrid,  creepy-looking  thing  ?  How  can  you  keep  such 
a  skeleton  in  your  cupboard  ?" 

"  Unconsciously  she  had  struck  the  true  chord  at  once.  It 
was  a  skeleton  in  my  cupboard ;  for  every  day,  as  the  term  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  I  had  been  puzzling  my  brains  how  I  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  dreadful  thing-  -how  on  earth  I  was  to  transfer  it 
safely  outside  my  college.  Do  what  I  would,  the  horrible 
reflection  would  come  up  ever  and  anon  that  *  murder  will  out.* 
So  I  dropped  my  voice,  and  looked  sad  and  mysterious  when 
replying.  *  Do  you  know,  Miss  Blue  Mantle,  there  is  a  curious 
history  attached  to  that  figure.  I  don't  feel  at  all  comfortable 
about  it.  I  wish  it  was  anywhere  else  except  where  it  is.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it.' 

"  *  Ah  !  then  perhaps  it  is  your  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  after 
all,'  said  she,  with  a  bright  little  laugh.  *  It  was  too  bad  of 
me  to  be  so  personal,  was  it  not  ?  I  should  so  like  to  know  the 
story  of  it,  if  you  do  not  mind.  Sometimes  two  heads  are  better 
than  one,  you  know.' 

"  I  looked  as  I  felt,  relieved  and  grateful  to  this  dear,  clever 
creature,  and  was  beginning  to  work  myself  up  to  concert  pitch 
to  tell  her  the  history  of  my  Minerva,  when  a  step  in  the 
entrance  and  a  tap  at  the  door  banished  every  thought,  except  that 
of  hastily  closing  and  locking  the  cupboard,  and  rushing  rather 
guiltily  to  meet  the  intruders,  who  turned  out  to  be  I^ady  Blue 
Mantle  and  her  nephew,  in  search  of  the  young  lady,  who  quickly 
exclaimed : 

"  *  Oh  I  mamma  dear,  I  am  so  delighted  with  Jlr.  Richmond'* 
room.  Do  look  at  his  pictures.  He  has  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
treasures  that — ' 

"  Happily,  at  that  instant  her  eye  caught  mine,  and  read  my 
frown  in  a  moment  ;  and,  changing  her  excited  tone,  she 
continued : 

"  *  I  don't  wonder  he  is  proud  of  being  able  to  show  them  to 
his  friends  at  Commemoration.' 

**  I  breathed  freely  again,  seeing  that  my  secret  was  safe  with 
Miss  Blue  Mantle — at  all  events,  for  the  present.  Oh,  for  an 
opportunity  of  making  it  still  safer;  even  if  it  cost  me  the 
telling  of  the  whole  story  to  gain  her  promise.  Such  a  nice 
girl  as  that  never  could  play  a  fellow  false,  I  felt  sure.  That 
night,  at  the  Christchurch  ball,  we  sat  out  a  square  dance,  and 
I  told  her  unreservedly  the  history  of  my  statue,  and  wound  up 
by  pouring  forth  my  trouble  as  to  how  I  was  to  get  it  out  of  my 
rooms  unnoticed. 

**  The  old  lynx-eyed  porter  at  the  outer  gate  would  scent  any 
unusually  heavy  or  awkward-looking  luggage  of  a  departing 
student,  whether  graduate  or  undergraduate.     I  puzzled  my 
brains  in  vain,  but  no  feasible  plan  could  I  A^nas,^  \^  m^^V  *0^^ 
statue  awaj. 
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'• '  Oh,  Mr.  Richmond,  why  not  sew  it  up  in  a  bolster  ? 
Nobody  would  suspect  it  then.' 

"  Very  ingenious,  Miss  Blue  Mantle ;  but  we  are  not  aUowed 
to  carry  our  pillows  or  bolsters  away  with  us ;  and  I  &ncy  I  see 
my  scout's  face  at  catching  hold  of  such  a  burden  as  Minerva  in 
a  bolster!  Xo;  I  would  rather  put  it  back  quietly  in  the 
fountain,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  than  do  that.  Perhaps 
no  one  would  be  any  the  wiser  then ;  but,  somehow,  I  have 
come  to  look  upon  it  as  an  old  friend  ;  and  every  night,  before 
I  go  to  bed,  I  imlock  the  cupboard  and  have  a  look  to  see  if  it 
is  quite  safe.  I  don't  like  parting  with  Minerva;  stolen 
property  as  she  is.  I  am  afiraid.  Miss  Blue  Mantle,  you  don't 
approve  morally  of  my  proceedings ;  but  how  can  I  retrace  my 
steps  ?  If  I  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  afiair,  I  should 
probably  lose  my  degree,  and  leave  the  University  in  disgrace. 
You  shall  decide  the  knotty  question  for  me — to  you  alone  has 
my  secret  been  confided. 

"  I  fancy  I  hear  her  answer  now.     It  was : 

*'  *  Well,  I  did  Dot  expect,  Mr.  Richmond,  to  have  such  a 
point  as  this  to  decide  to-night.  I  really  don't  know  what  to 
say — '  And  then,  suddenly  conscious  that  a  round  dance  was 
succeeding  our  sweetly  sat  out  square  one,  she  jumped  up, 
saying,  ^  Oh,  please,  take  me  back  to  mamma !  I  am  engaged 
for  the  next  dance.' 

"  Mv  heart  sank  once  more,  and  my  troublesome  treasure 
grew  a  heavier  weight  than  ever  on  my  souL 

"  Once  only  could  I  gain  another  opportunity  to  speak  to 
Miss  Blue  Mantle  that  night,  she  seemed  so  full  of  partners ; 
and  then  all  she  said  was : 

"  *  Wait  till  to-morrow ;  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  thinking 
over.' 

"  I  was  impatiently  obedient ;  but  to-morrow  came  at  last, 
and  with  it  the  horticultural  fete,  where  I  knew  we  were  to  meet. 
There  was  little  difficulty  here  in  disengaging  her  firom  her 
mother,  as  we  paraded  the  gardens ;  and  I  was  not  long  in 
leading  the  conversation  to  the  desired  point.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, she  rushed  in  viedia%  res. 

"  '  Ever  since  you  have  made  me  a  participator  in  your  seeret, 
I  have  been  trying  to  work  out  a  safe  way  of  escape  for  your 
goddess.  For,  having  once  undertaken  her  protectorship,  I  fear 
we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  thing,  and 
be  intent  only  on  carrying  her  ofif  safely.' 

"  *  Ah  I  but  how  is  the  feat  to  be  accomplished  ?'  sighed  I. 

"  *  Dress  her  up  in  ladies'  clothes — in  my  clothes,  if  you 
like ;'  quietly  responded  the  young  lady. 

"  I  was  fairly  aghast.  Even  now,  after  twenty-five  yesan,  I 
wonder  how  I  received  this  speech  without  collapsing. 

"  '  Good  gracious  !    it  is  impossible.     How  could — *  and  I 
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stopped  short,  for  I  could  find  no  words  to  say  what  I  intended, 
and  at  last  blurted  out : 

**  *  But  Minerva  has  no  clothes  to  lend  you  in  return ;'  and  I 
blushed  to  the  roots  of  my  hair. 

"  ^  Never  mind ;  we'll  soon  get  over  that  difficulty.' 

**  My  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider,  as  I  got  the  better  of  my 
blushes. 

"  *  I  have  thought  it  well  over,  Mr.  Richmond,'  added  she;  and 
if  you  will  leave  it  to  me,  Minerva  shall  not  be  a  trouble  to  you 
after  to-day.' 

**  My  wonder  could  find  no  words — my  gratitude  no  bounds. 
Why  is  it,'  thought  I,  that  girls  are  nearly  always  endowed 
with  a  double  portion  of  wits,  as  compared  with  men  ?  If  I 
had  only  the  cleverness  of  Miss  Blue  Mantle,  I  should  have 
gone  in  for  honours.     I  added  aloud : 

"  *  Do  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  manage  it  all  ?' 

"  ^  Oh,  easily  enough.  After  the  fete  is  over,  mamma  will  be 
so  tired  that  she  will  require  rest  in  her  room.  I  will  bring  my 
maid  with  me ;  I  can  trust  her  thoroughly ;  and  we  will  soon 
put  Minerva  into  the  most  fashionable  garments.  All  I  shall 
want  you  to  do  is  to  get  us  the  best-looking  mask  that  Oxford 
can  produce,  and  a  good  supply  of  tow.  One  other  condition  I 
must  make  with  you,  and  that  is,  that  we  shall  have  undisturbed 
possession  of  your  rooms  for  half  an  hour.  You  can  amuse 
yourself  up  in  my  cousin's  rooms,  you  know.' 

^  I  promised  implicit  obedience;  but  could  not  resist  saying r 

**  *  How  in  the  world,  Miss  Blue  Mantle,  are  we  to  export 
this  embroidered  goddess  from  the  college  ?' 

"  *  Leave  that  also  to  me,  Mr.  Richmond.' 

**  Having  already  surrendered  so  much  to  this  fascinating 
creature,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  going  any  lengths  at  that 
moment  in  accomplishing  her  wishes. 

**Lady  Blue  Mantle  and  her  daughter  were  no  sooner 
deposited  at  their  hotel,  after  the  fete,  than  I  was  flying  down 
the  High  Street  after  a  mask  and  some  tow.  At  first,  I  could 
find  nothing  but  great  hideous  men's  masks ;  and  only  as  I  was 
giving  it  up  in  despair  did  I  come  across  a  presentable-looking 
object  that  might  suit  Minerva.  With  beating  heart  I  ran 
back  to  college  with  my  treasures  and  watched  at  my  door  for 
the  advent  of  my  deliverers.  Luckily,  in  Commemoration  week 
the  coming  and  going  of  ladies  into  college  was  a  matter  of  too 
common  occurrence  to  attract  the  porter's  or  scout's  attention. 

"  They  came  at  last ;  the  maid  carrying  a  bag,  and  looking^ 
I  thought,  almost  as  pretty  as  her  mistress.  I  showed  them 
into  my  room,  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  *  sporting  my  oak,* 
and  retired  upstairs  to  her  cousin's  rooms  to  await,  like  a  guilty 
accomplice,  the  grand  deriouement 

**The  impatience  of  youth  never,  I  thougbLt^^^s^  ^^  \xv^' 
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Imt,  jii«»t  as  I  liiul  fUteriniiied  on  an  oushiug'lit  to  st-e  \v 
iroincr  i»n  b«/li»\v,  a  g«»ntl«*  tap  at  my  door  brought  in*:*  flv 
and  il(»wn stairs  after,  as  I  thought,  the  pretty  maid. 

**M)li,  sirl  phrase,  my  mistress  has  slipped  dowiistii 
sprain<Ml  licr  ankle  so  hidly  that  we  have  had  to  carry  1 
your  arm-chair;  and  would  you,  please,  run  for  a  fly  to  t 
home  ?* 

*'  I  thought  the  voice  \i-;is  the  voice  of  my  deliverer, 
<lress  was  the  dresa  of  her  maid.  1  hardlv  dared  to 
think.  One  peep  into  my  room,  and  there  sat  my  a 
Miss  Blue  Mantle,  in  her  lovely  silk  dress,  veiled  certaii 
lift»-like  to  a  degree.  Tlie  maid  herself  had  altogethe: 
|Mfared.  I  flew  helter-skelter  to  the  old  gatekeeper,  a; 
my  tale  of  woe.  lie  instantly  blew  his  whistle  for  a  cah 
opiMi  wide  tlie  old  gates,  and  the  quadrangle  rang  with  un 
whetrls.  The  elegant  young  creature,  looking  so  into 
and  nice,  was  carefully  carried  into  the  cab  by  the  ma 
myself.  The  former  jumped  inside,  while  I  was  ordered 
box  s(»at  to  direct  the  driver. 

"At  the  *  Mitre' all  was  bustle  at  the  scent  of  an  ac 
Waiters  and  barmaids  came  running  to  the  rescue:  but 
ioij  (juick  for  them,  as,  jumping  off  the  box,  I  stoppeil  t 
against  intru<lers,  explaining  that  the  lady  had  only  hi 
ankl«%  and  that  her  servant  and  myself  were  quite  cap; 
taking  her  upstairs.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  and,  i 
a  sedan  chair  of  our  arms,  our  weighty  charge  was  s 
carried  upstairs  and  deposited  on  the  sofa  in  I^dy  Blue  M 
sittinff-nxim. 

Such  an  interesting  inanimate  creature  she  was,  as  s 
<ln*ssed  in  the  latest  summer  fashion,  every  inch  a  godfi 
srrcne  comjM>sure;  and  there,  stroking  down  her  fur 
carefully,  and  with  a  look  of  proud  maidenly  triumph,  str 
adoHMl  deliverer  in  a  plain  alpaca  dress,  the  sweetest  : 
sonation  of  maidenly  usefulness  I  hatl  ever  seen. 

"  Wtj  looked,  first  at  the  figure,  then  at  each  other.  I  : 
to  say  *  What  next  is  to  be  done,  Miss  Blue  Mantle  ?'  v 
saw  she  had  anticipated  me ;  for,  slipping  quietly  out 
room,  she  returne<l  with  her  maid  in  propria  pe 
carrying  a  big  travelling  box.  Once  more  Minerva  was 
lifted  by  graceful  hands  and  deposited  therein.  Hei 
having  been  carefully  folded  over  her  head,  and  the  lid  < 
they  bore  her  away  from  the  room. 

"  In  ten  minutes  the  door  ojiened,  and  Miss  Blue  I 
appeared,  all  glorious,  in  her  own  bright  raiment,  and 
radiant  smiles  at  the  thorough  success  of  her  plot. 

**  As  for  me,  my  heart  was  too  full  of  wonder,  grat 
admiration — yes,  and  of  love  as  well — to  enable  me  to 
I  at  last  bemm  to  mumble  something  about  ^  many  thank 
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*if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  I  should  never  have  managed 
Minerva's  elopement.'  Then  I  gradually  grew  bolder,  and  said 
*  this  only  showed  me  how  utterly  a  man  was  lost  without  the 
aid  of  a  woman  when  he  had  to  encounter  difficulties ;'  and 
then  I  grew  desperate  in  vowing  there  was  only  one  woman  in 
the  world  who  could  be  my  help-mate,  and  that  was — '  Well, 
I  called  her  by  her  Christian  name,  and,  throwing  myself  at  her 
feet,  besought  her  *to  share  with  me  the  care  of  Minerva 
through  our  natural  lives,' 

"  Imagine  your  poor  father's  feelings,  Rosey,  now  that  he  had 
poured  forth  his  soul  so  freely  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  on 
being  told  *  that  he  was  only  a  boy,  and  had  shown  that  he 
could  not  take  care  of  a  statue,  much  less  a  wife.  There 
would  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  love  when  he  was  tired  of  his 
statue,'  she  said ;  and  she  ended  by  laughing  at  him  outright. 

"  She  did  not  mean  it.  I  am  sure  sne  did  not  intend  to  be 
so  cruel  to  me ;  but,  oh !  I  fancied  the  sound  of  the  falling 
statue  re-echoed  in  my  ears.  My  goddess  had  fallen  anew  from 
its  pedestal,  and  with  her  had  gone  every  hope  of  my  life.  I 
dashed  wildly  away  out  of  her  sight,  crushed  by  the  madness  of 
despair." 

"  Poor,  dear  papa  I"  exclaimed  Eosey,  soothingly.  "  How 
unkind  this  Miss  Blue  Mantle  was  to  you !  I  am  sure  you  did 
not  deserve  it." 

"  Why  are  some  girls  so  foolish  as  to  laugh  at  young  men 
when  they  are  in  earnest  ?"  chimed  in  my  brother. 

"H — ush!"  interrupted  my  father,  with  his  finger  on  his 
mouth.  "  Here  comes  the  presiding  deity,"  as  my  mother 
sauntered  up  to  know  why  the  lawn  tennis  had  hung  fire  so 
long. 

"  Mamma,  dear  I"  cried  Rose,  "  papa  has  been  telling  us  an 
Oxford  story,  all  about  the  broken  statue  of  a  goddess,  and  the 
cruel  way  a  young  lady  behaved  to  him,  after  helping  him  to 
carry  it  off." 

A  decided  blush  came  over  the  new  comer's  handsome  face,  as 
my  sister  went  on:  "But  this  story  must  have  happened, 
mamma,  before  you  knew  papa.  I  wonder  whether  he  ever  told 
you  the  story  ?" 

"  It  is  very  unfair,  I  think,  that  your  father  should  begin 
telling  romances  in  my  absence,"  replied  my  mother,  with  a 
smile. 

"  And  that  I  should  be  interrupted  before  I  had  fijiished," 
added  my  father,  with  a  curiously  pleased  and  puzzling  air. 

"  Oh !  pray  go  on,"  we  all  cried  out  in  chorus. 

"  On  that  night,"  he  continued,  "  was  held  the  closing  ball  of 
the  week.  I  had  looked  forward  to  it  a  few  hours  before  as  the 
crowning  time  of  my  triumph,  when  I  should  be  able  to  appro- 
priate Miss  Blue  Mantle  to  myself,  as  a  matter  of  ri^Kt^^sA 
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dance  with  her  ad  libitum.  When  the  time  came,  I  dared 
scarcely  look  at  her.  She  had  treated  me  like  a  naughty  school- 
boy ;  and  all  my  pride  and  self-reliance  were  completely 
knocked  out  of  me.  I  scarcely  danced  once.  She  began  to 
dance,  as  usual,  with  plenty  of  partners ;  and  went  whirling 
away  with  a  graceful  elegance  that  maddened  my  miserable 
soul.  Supper  came,  when  I — who  had  not  dared  to  ask  her  to 
one  dance — suddenly  found  myself  next  her,  and  knew  she 
was  turning  from  her  partner  to  speak  to  me. 

"  '  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Eichmond  ?  You  do  not  dance 
to-night.' 

"  What  could  I  say  ?  An  answer  would  not  come  for  some 
time. 

"  '  I  am  thinking  of  my  goddess.  Miss  Blue  Mantle,  and  that, 
if  she  could  speak,  she  would  be  kinder  to  me  than  you  were 
this  afternoon.' 

"  '  Oh,  come !  Mr.  Eichmond,  this  won't  do  at  all.  Suppose 
we  have  a  dance  presently  ?' 

"  We  did  dance,  and  I  forgave  her.  More  than  this :  before 
I  put  on  her  opera-cloak  that  June  morning,  a  joint-protector- 
ship of  Minerva  had  been  agreed  u])on,  and  a  new  goddess  had 
been  enthroned  in  my  lieaii: .  Had  she  not,  Laura  ?"  and  he 
turned  suddenly  to  the  last  comer  with  unmistakable  pride  and 
confidence. 

Of  course  we  all  shouted,  in  chorus,  "  Hurrah  1"  and  hugged 
our  dear  mother.  I  voted  for  Minerva  being  brought  out  of  her 
hiding-place  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  once  more,  with  a  suitable 
inscription  to  commemorate  her  history. 

"  Some  day,  my  dear  boy,"  was  the  paternal  reply ;  "  but  not 
till  I  have  squared  accounts  with  my  conscience,  and  presented 
a  new  statue  to  my  college.  I  am  only  waiting  for  you  to  take 
your  degree.  Jack ;  and  then  Minerva  shall  reign  in  her  accus- 
tomed place  once  more.  By-the-bye,  you  had  better  sit  down 
and  write  her  epitaph.     It  will  be  good  practice  for  you." 

I  did ;  and  here  it  is — a  flat  production  ;  but  we  thought  it 
very  presentable  at  the  time : — 

"  This  statue,  once  by  cruel  joke  o*erthrown, 
A  goddess,  spite  of  wrongs,  we  here  again  enthrone. 
She  tells  a  wondrous  tale  of  college  rows ; 
She  marks  an  epoch  in  a  student's  vows. 
For  future  times  a  warning  here  she  stands — 
Beware,  ye  men  !  the  dexterous  faiiy  hands 
That  bore  her,  gaily  decked,  from  hence, 
A  trophy,  cause  of  love,  a  mean  pretence. 
Her  woes  are  ended,  and,  in  statelier  grace, 
Minerva  now  resumes  her  wonted  place." 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF   A   MAN  WHO   WAS 

HANGED. 


I  have  succeeded,  after  a  world  of  difficulty,  in  making  out 
the  sense  of  a  document  yellow  with  age,  which  was  found  with 
sundry  old  bills  of  accounts,  notices  of  parochial  business,  etc., 
in  the  coffer  of  a  venerable  relative,  a  weaver,  long  since 
numbered  with  the  dust.  I  knew  that  he  had  once  been  a 
farmer  of  some  position  in  North  Wales.  How  he  afterwards 
came  to  be  a  weaver  was  a  marvel ;  how  he  died  so  well  off, 
another.  There  was  one  other  mystery  about  him,  to  which  I 
will  briefly  refer.  We  knew  him  as  Grandfather  John,  but  the 
document  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  signed  William.  We 
always  took  his  surname  to  be  Jenkins ;  but  this  writing,  in  his 
well-known  firm  hand,  is  signed  William  Morgan.  I  mention 
all  this  by  way  of  introduction.  But  it  will  be  just  as  well  to 
say,  further,  that  the  damp  had  rendered  the  manuscript  in 
some  places  illegible,  and  that  in  others  the  old  man  seemed  to 
wander.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  been  able  to  catch  the 
substance  of  his  narrative,  which  I  give  in  my  own  way. 

"  For  years  the  whirl  of  the  loom  is  the  only  sound  to  which 
I  have  been  accustomed,  and  yet  above  it  have  stolen  upon  me 
the  murmur  of  the  mountain  brook,  and  the  innocent  bleating 
of  sheep.  Vividly  to  my  mind's  eye  oome  the  whitewashed 
farm  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  my  youth — recollections 
which  soothe  me  ;  as  also  does  the  jotting  down  of  a  few 
particulars  of  that  early  life,  and  the  one  dark  spot  therein  I 

I  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  living  not  far  from 
Conway.  We  had  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  mostly  sheep- 
walk.  On  this  farm,  with  but  little  change  to  speak  of,  I  grew 
up.  In  my  twentieth  year  I  was  a  big,  powerful  fellow,  who 
could  grapple  the  stoutest  sheep,  and  pitch  it  a  dozen  yards  ofl' 
into  the  pen,  or  hold  the  most  vicious,  hard-mouthed  horse  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a  vice.  The  swollen  mountain  torrent,  or  the 
fiercest  bull,  I  would  face  with  the  same  delight. 

The  old  man,  my  father,  was  well  on  in  years  when  he 
married  ;  over  fifty,  I  am  told.  He  seemed  to  be  as  much  a  part 
of  the  place  as  one  of  the  mountains  or  the  old  farmhouse,  so 
that  few  people  could  realise  the  fact  of  old  GtVfiBXM%  ^«ea^iX^«M«^ 
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in  the  gaol  told  v^e  that  the  only  privilege  I  might  expect 
would  be,  not  to  be  hung  in  chains  or  on  a  gibbet,  but  that 
my  body  would  be  given  to  my  mother  for  burial,  as  my  offence 
was  not  that  of  murder. 

"It  seemed  an  age  between  my  condemnation  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  ;  and  at  length  I,  the  strong  and  fleet 
mountaineer,  began  to  feel  myself  a  faiUng  and  decrepid  old 
man.  The  last  day  came.  Ah,  how  bitter  the  thought  of  parting 
with  life !  A  minister  had  been  continually  in  attendance 
upon  me,  and  had  preached  earnestly  of  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God.  Resignation  to  me,  a  man  not  yet  twenty,  full  of 
health  and  animal  spirits !     What  a  mockery  it  was  ! 

**  Time !"  cried  a  gaoler,  entering ;  and  as  he  did  so,  a  bell  began 
to  toll,  and  the  minister  and  several  strangers  followed  him. 
While  the  good  man  read,  they  held  me  and  bound  my  arms 
and  legs.  Then,  scarcely  able  to  move,  more  dragged  than 
walking,  I  was  taken  out  to  a  covered  yard,  where  I  found  seven 
others  who  had  been  condemned  for  various  offences.  The  next 
moment  a  handkerchief  was  tied  over  my  eyes,  I  heard  a 
buzzing  as  of  a  great  crowd,  and  then  my  neck  seemed  to  snap, 
my  head  burst  into  fire,  and  I  knew  no  more. 

I  found  afterwards  that  my  body  was  given  to  my  mother, 
who  took  it  away  with  her  in  a  parish  shell  to  Conway.  She 
travelled  all  night,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  and 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  jolting  of  the  cart  did  a  great 
deal  towards  restoring  me  to  life.  However,  long  before  we 
got  to  the  old  farm  house,  I  had  quite  recovered  consciousness, 
although  it  was  a  longtime  before  I  could  think  of  a  plan  to  let  her 
know,  without  frightening  her,  that  I  was  still  alive.  I  was 
lying  in  a  shell  without  a  lid,  and  in  my  own  clothes,  with  only 
a  sheet  to  hide  my  face.  The  cords  were  gone  from  my  legs 
and  arms,  and  so,  as  the  morning  broke,  I  quietly  took  a  look 
about  me  and  saw  how  things  stood.  The  old  woman  sat  with 
her  back  to  me,  and  every  now  and  then  would  give  utterance 
to  a  low  moan  that  made  my  heart  ache. 

"  Mother,"  said  I,  softly ! 

She  sprang  up  like  one  who  had  been  shot,  and  looked  down 
horrified  at  me. 

But  it  was  broad  daylight — a  fact  which,  coupled  with  the 
smile  on  my  face,  quieted  her.  She  saw  the  truth  at  a  glance. 
Had  there  been  any  onlookers,  they  would  have  been  puzzled, 
for  the  sight  of  a  dead  man  eating  bread  and  bacon,  sitting  up 
in  his  coffin,  and  taking  heai*ty  sips  out  of  a  bottle,  is  a  somewhat 
unusual  one,  I  take  it.  The  meal  having  been  disposed  of  in  a 
solitary  part  of  the  road,  I  lay  down  again,  and  away  we  jolted 
happily,  for  the  wail  was  finished  and  there  was  no  more 
mourning. 

Poor  old  heart !    I  never  caused  her  a  xxvoixieoS^  wsttcr*  '^ax 
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that  time.  We  reached  home  in  the  evening.  No  one  should 
see  the  body.  She  had  it  taken  up  to  her  own  room,  saying 
it  was  a  horrid  sight ;  and  the  village  carpenter,  who  nailed  the 
lid  down,  never  knew  to  his  dying  day  but  that  I  was  under- 
neath the  sheet.  My  brother,  of  course,  knew.  He  it  was  who 
got  a  stout  limb  of  a  tree  placed  in  the  coffin,  with  which  it 
was  buried.  Evervone  in  the  farms  around  came  to  the  funeral, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  peep,  from  my  retreat,  at  my  own 
burial  I 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  myself  away  from  the  place ;  but 
this  was  not  difficult.  The  day  after  the  ceremony  my  mother 
"craped  together  all  the  money  she  could,  and  oflf  I  started, 
wearing  some  of  my  brother's  clothes.  I  got  clear  off  without 
any  adventure.  My  brother  remained  close  all  that  day,  and 
at  night  contrived  to  come  in  as  if  from  a  journey,  and  no  one 
was  any  the  wiser.  My  course  was  for  the  hills  in  the  South, 
but  in  Eadnorshiie  I  stayed  awhile  in  a  farm.  I  settled  down  at 
last  in  Monmouthshire,  where  I  picked  up  a  little  knowledge 
of  weaving.  I  never  went  out  of  the  valley  again.  I  only  once 
heard  from  home,  and  that  was  by  accident,  from  a  wool  dealer 
who  traded  in  the  North,  who  said  that  the  poor  old  woman  did 
not  live  many  years  after,  that  the  farm  was  given  up,  and  that 
my  brother  had  emigrated  to  America. 


THE     LAST     LOOK! 


Part  I. 


For  murder,  though  it  hath  no  tongue. 
Will  upeak  with  moKt  miraculous  organ." 

Shakspbabg. 


Rio  rang  with  tidings  of  the  murder.  A  yoiing  naval  officer, 
not  long  arrived,  had  been  foully  assassinated  in  the  early 
morning  in  a  road  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  not  far  from 
the  sea  shore.  He  was  found  with  his  face  sunward,  lying  on 
his  back,  a  smile  upon  his  still  red  lips,  as  though  he  had  been 
hastening  on  in  the  flush  of  some  boyish  triumph,  glad  with 
some  pleasant  memory,  just  as  the  murderer's  knife  went  home 
to  his  heart  and  stilled  its  proud  beating  for  ever.  The  fatal 
blow  had  been  given  in  the  back,  just  between  the  shoulders, 
nearest  to  the  left,  but  there  was  another  wound  in  the  breast. 
It  seemed  prolmble  that  he  fell  at  the  first  blow,  and  that  his 
cowardly  assailant  had  struck  again,  to  make  sure.  He  was  so 
young  and  fair  to  look  upon,  and  his  fate  had  been  so  sudden 
and  so  sad,  that  a  universal  sympathy  for  the  slain  and  detestar 
tion  of  the  slayer  stirred  all  hearts ;  but  as  yet  there  seemed  no 
clue  to  discovery.  The  miurdered  man's  watch  had  stopped  at 
four,  but  was  untouched;  his  purse  and  other  valuables  had 
evidently  been  unsought :  the  blow  had  but  one  end  and  aim — 
his  life !  He  had  yielded  it ;  but  there  was  a  cry  abroad  for 
vengeance — vengeance  on  the  ruthless  man  who  had  slain  him. 

1  must  confess  I  shared  the  feeling  thoroughly.  The  poor 
fellow  had  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  me,  and  during  a 
short  acquaintance  had  won  my  regard ;  so  I  joined  in  the  cry 
of  vengeance,  and  sought  eagerly  for  the  slightest  clue  that 
might  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  murderer.  But  there  seemed 
literally  none.  The  deceased  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  Bio. 
He  had  no  enemies ;  he  had  not  been  killed  for  plunder ;  and, 
besides  these,  what  motive  could  exist  for  the  destruction  of 
this  gay,  bright  boy  ? 
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I  examined  him,  as  he  lay  on  his  bier,  and  was  struck  by  the 
expression  death  had  left  upon  his  face — ^the  happy,  triumphant 
smile  that  sealed  his  lips  extended  no  farther;  the  eyes  were 
o])en  and  staring,  as  though  they  had  looked  their,  last  upon  an 
enemy.  All  efiorts  to  close  them  failed;  they  remained  fixedly 
open.  One  hand  had  clutched  at  something  just  as  it  fell 
powerless ;  the  other  was  clenched  with  a  grasp  that  it  was  hard 
to  unclose,  I  did  so,  however;  and  found  that  it  contained  a 
stem  with  one  leaf,  from  which  nearly  all  the  orange  blossoms  had 
been  torn.  Having  called  attention  to  this  fact,  I  took  it  and  care- 
fully sealed  it  up ;  why,  I  scarcely  knew,  unless  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  tangible  proof,  I  rested  some  frail  hope  on  that 
broken  spray.  It  was  also  scarcely  thought  worthy  of  remark 
that  a  lady's  glove — one  small  white  glove — was  found  u|)on 
him,  and  of  this  I  also  took  charge. 

All  day  the'  subject  of  the  murder  was  discussed  everywhere ; 
all  day  a  desire  for  vengeance  i)ossessed  the  public  mind ;  and 
when,  at  a  somewhat  early  hour,  I  joined  a  large  party  at  dinner 
at  the  house  of  a  Spanish  merchant,  the  reigning  topic  was  the 
murder  of  the  young  Englishman.  Dinner  over,  we  were  all 
gathered,  variously  occupied,  in  the  large  reception  room,  whose 
windows  overlooked  the  most  beautiful  bay  in  the  world ;  and 
there,  upon  the  blue  expanse  of  waters,  lay  the  great  ship  that, 
until  to-night,  had  been  Charlie  Campbell's  home.  The  sight 
of  the  ship  again  brought  up  afresh  the  subject  which  was  still 
uppermost  in  our  minds. 

It  struck  me  then — I  do  not  know  from  what  cause  the  fancy 
came — but  I  felt  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  Donna 
•Fuana  Montez,  the  beautiftd  and  only  daughter  of  our  host, 
was  concerned  in  the  murder.  The  fete  that  day  was  in  honoiu: 
of  her  betrothal  to  a  dark-looking  Portuguese — a  man  rei)orted 
to  be  immensely  rich,  and  towards  whom  I  had  always  felt  an 
imconquerable  aversion.  Never  did  lady  look  less  like  a  happy 
fiancee  than  the  proud  and  lovely  Donna  Juana.  She  had  not 
joined  us  at  dinner :  some  excuse  of  temporary  illness  had  been 
offered,  and  there  she  reclined  now,  apparently  still  indi8i)Osed, 
and  appearing  utterly  indifferent  to  all  that  was  passing  around 
her.  Her  large  dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  man-of-war 
to  which  poor  young  Campbell  had  belonged;  there  were  traces 
of  passionate  weeping  on  her  face,  and  it  seemed  as  though  her 
swollen  lids  were  still  charged  with  tears,  her  delicate  Oriental 
hands  were  tightly  clasped,  and  at  every  sudden  sound  she 
shuddered. 

These  were  slight  signs  on  which  to  build  a  certainty.  F 
must,  therefore,  consider  it  one  of  those  strange  presentiments — 
a  feeling  without  form  that  haunted  me  and  would  not  be 
stilled.  So,  while  I  listened  to  the  discussions  of  the  guests, 
I  watched  her  narrowly. 
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"  Did  you  know  young;  Campbell  ?"  I  asked  our  host. 

"  No,"  he  said.  ^  I  have  seen  him,  but  that  is  all.  Juana, 
however,  met  him  once  or  twice,  and  had  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  him.  He  was  to  have  been  here  to-night.  It  is  a 
mysterious  murder,  and  will  never  be  found  out,  I  fear." 

*'  I  feel,"  I  answered,  "  a  certain  presentiment  that  the 
miurderer  will  be  discovered."  I  spoke  the  last  words  forcibly,  and, 
was  it  fancy  ?  I  thought  that  the  dark  man  started,  and  the 
lady  looked  up. 

''  It  is  a  very  singular  case,"  said  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  England,  and  whom  I  had 
brought  with  me  to  the  fete.  "  Still  there  must  be  some 
clue." 

"  There  appears  none,"  said  our  host.  "  He  had  been  spending 
the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  resident,  which  he  left  soon  after 
twelve,  and  at  four  his  body  is  found,  pierced  back  and  front, 
lying  face  upward  to  the  morning  sim." 

"Face  upward  to  the  sun?"  questioned  my  friend.  *'Was 
he  killed  in  the  daylight,  then  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  at  four  his  watch  stopped." 

"  There  is  a  chance,  then — a  very  probable  one — of  the 
murderer  being  discovered." 

"How?     Why?" 

They  crowded  round  him,  and  I  saw  that  both  the  lady  and 
the  dark  lover  were  listening. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  pictures  taken  by  the  sun  ?" 

«  By  the  sun  ?     No." 

"And  yet  the  sun  is  no  unskilful  artist.  With  a  certain 
apparatus  the  sun's  rays,  in  two  minutes,  will  take  an  accumte 
portrait." 

"  Can  it  be  true  ?     It  is  wonderful." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,"  said  my  friend,  *•'  I  am  jirepared  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  With  your  leave,  senor,  I  will 
send  for  my  apparatus  and  show  you  what  I  have  stated.  By 
means  of  the  sun*s  rays  I  will  put  on  a  piece  of  blank  metal  the 
face  of  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
stand  still  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  It  seems  incredible,"  said  our  host ;  "  but  we  shall  be  greatly 
indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  showing  us  anything  so  remarkable. 
At  the  same  time,  I  scarcely  see  how  this  wonderful  discovery 
bears  upon  the  murder." 

My  friend,  having  written  an  order  for  his  apparatus  to  be 
sent,  said : 

"  1  will  explain  my  idea  to  you  with  pleasure;  but,  without 
the  illustration  I  i)ropose  to  give,  you  might  scarcely  think 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  credible.  In  one  instance  which 
came  under  my  knowledge  the  fac«  of  the  murderer  was  dis- 
tinctly impressed  on  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  the  nvxrcAse^^A^ 


man." 
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"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  1  propose,"  continued  my  friend,  "  that  a  minute  examina- 
tion shoiild  be  made  of  this  poor  boy's  eyes.  B«  assured,  in 
them  will  be  found  the  reflection  of  the  last  face  he  looked 
upon — t  he  face  of  his  murderer." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  dark  lover  to  the  host,  excitedly, 
**  how  can  you  sanction  an  attempt  to  prove  such  a  theory  ?  I 
thought  such  juggling  nonsense  had  passed  away  with  the  Dark 
Ages  ?" 

"  Senhor,"  said  my  friend,  "  this  theory,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
call  it,  is  founded  on  the  discoveries  of  modem  science." 

"  Which  rejich  jitafalse  conclusion,  senhor,"  said  the  dark  lover. 
"  ^'ou  forget  that  in  this  instance  the  young  man  was  stabbed 
in  the  back  ;  we  should  look,  therefore,  into  his  eyes  in  vain,  or 
only  to  find  the  reflection  of  a  friend  last  parted  with,  if  your 
theory  be  true." 

I  saw  the  senhora  start  visibly,  and  as  she  did  so  her  eyes 
met  mine,  and  a  strange  horror  seized  me.  Was  she  the  guilty 
one  ?  That  lovely  woman,  with  her  languid  graces,  and  the 
fair  white  hands.  No  ;  it  could  not  be — whatever  link  she  had 
filled  in  Charlie  Campbeirs  destiny,  it  was  not  that. 

"  Did  you  ever  kiK)w  an  instance  of  what  you  state  ?"  asked 
some  one  of  mv  scientific  friend. 

''  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  was,  some  years  since,  called  in  to  see 
a  woman  who  had  been  found  drowned.  In  my  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  life  remained,  I  saw  in  the  distended  pupils  of  the 
eyes  the  reflection  of  a  man's  fiice  ;  that  man  was  her  husband. 
I  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  ;  the  people  were  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  ;  but  I  followed  the  clue  thus  afforded,  and  the 
murderer  was  eventually  hanged." 

"  Do  you  think,  senhor,  that  in  the  case  of  this  boy  such 
evidence  exists  ?" 

"  I  do/'  said  my  friend. 

'*  If  I  thought  so,"  said  our  host,  '*  it  woidd  be  my  duty  to 
aid  the  discovery ;  but  here  comes  your  apparatus,  senhor." 

The  guests  grouped  round  the  simple -looking  machine,  the 
first  that  had  been  seen  in  Brazil,  and  heard  with  wonder  that 
it  possessed  the  power  of  gathering  the  sun's  rays  into  a  focus, 
and  transferring  faces  instantaneously  to  metal.  A  feeling  half 
of  fear  prevailed  ;  and  when  my  friend,  having  made  his  pre- 
parations, looked  round  for  some  one  wishing  to  have  his  or  her 
portrait  taken,  there  was  visible  reluctance  on  all  sides.  Then 
the  senhora  rose  and  signified  her  intention  of  being  the  first. 

Was  this  guilt  or  innocence,  simple  bravado,  or  was  she 
playing  into  our  hands  ? 

The  portrait,  shown  to  a  few,  was  declared  a  great  success. 
The  tide  of  wavering  opinion  turned,  and  my  friend  became  at 
once  a  hero.  Perhaps  no  one  was  really  more  astonished  than 
the  lady's  betrothed. 
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Clever  juggling,"  he  said.     "  It  is  some  trick." 
Since  you  still  doubt,"  said  my  friend,  "  perhaps  you  will 
permit  me  to  take  your  portrait,  that  I  may  present  the  pair  to 
our  kind  host  ?" 

He  hesitated ;  but  after  a  few  moments,  with  careless  bravado, 
And  a  forced  laugh,  he  sat  down  in  the  chair  and  declared 
himself  ready. 

I  saw  the  senhora  cast  on  him  a  look  savouring  far  more  of 
hate  than  love,  and  then  relapse  into  that  weary  attitude  of 
forced  repose. 

The  second  portrait  was  as  successful  as  the  first ;  but  my 
friend  declared  he  must  keep  them  for  a  day  or  two  to  finish. 
To  this  the  Portuguese  objected.  He  declared  he  would  not 
allow  his  portrait  to  be  retained  and  shown  as  evidence  of  the 
artist's  skill.  He  believed  the  whole  affair  to  be  a  clever  trick, 
and  became  so  excited  that  our  host  came  to  the  rescue.  His 
conviction  of  this  newly-discovered  sun-power,  after  what  he  had 
seen,  had  become  so  strong  that  he  felt  as  though  it  would, 
indeed,  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  murderer  of  the  young 
sailor. 

"  Do  you  mean,  sir,"  asked  the  Portuguese,  *'  to  countenance 
this  impious  attempt  to  read  wliat  is  past —this  trifling  with 
the  dead  ?" 

"  I  cannot  see  it  in  the  light  you  do,  my  friend,"  said  our 
host.  ^'  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  assist  this  inquiry, 
and  I  shall  use  my  influence  to  enable  this  gentleman  to 
examine  the  dead  man's  eyes.  It  is  too  late  now ;  but  early  in 
the  morning  all  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  we  will  meet  for  the  examination  where  the  body  of  the  poor 
young  gentleman  lies." 

"  I  must  n'(|uest,"  said  the  daguerreotypist,"  that  this  gentle- 
man, who  has  expressed  so  much  doubt,  will  be  one  of  the  party, 
and  I  ho[)e  the  reflection  in  the  dead  man's  eyes  will  prove  the 
truth." 

The  Portuguese  grew  pale  as  death. 

*'  This  is  too  much,"  he  said  ;  "  why  should  I  be  forced  to  see 
this  horrid  sight  ?" 

"  Your  openly  expressed  disbelief  justifies  my  request." 

Just  then  the  Portuguese,  who  looked  like  some  beast  forced 
to  submission,  met  my  fixed  gaze  and  rallied  instantly. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  the 
morning,  but  I  will  go." 

*'Wa8  no  letter — was  nothing  found  upon  him,"  asked  my 
friend,  "  to  account  for  the  interval  between  his  leaving  the  house 
where  he  spent  the  evening  and  the  time  of  the  murder  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  In  his  I^nd,"  I  said, "  tightly  clasped,  was  a  broken  spray  of 
orange  blossoms.     Can  that  not  be  traced  ?     1%  ^  x^^^.  >KOksy«^ 
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whether  it  was  in  his  hand  when  he  left  his  friend's  house  ?  If 
not,  it  might  prove  an  important  clue  to  the  lost  interval. 
Where  did  he  get  the  orange  blossom  ?  Surely  that  might  be 
discovered." 

"  Where,  indeed  ?"  I  said,  and  as  I  spoke  my  eyes  sought  the 
Donna  Juana,  and  the  Portuguese  also  glanced  that  way ;  but 
she  gave  no  sign,  save  that  her  long  lashes  swept  lower  on  her 
face,  and  the  very  life  seemed  passing  from  her  listless  hands. 

I  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
window  near  lier.  She  took  no  heed  ;  her  soul  was  crushed  in 
the  last  embrace  of  her  dead  lover.  But,  while  I  pitied  her,  I 
resented  her  silence  and  self-command.  I  felt  she  had  betrayed 
the  gallant  boy  to  death.  And  she  was  now  silent;  she,  who  might 
have  denounced  the  murderer,  would  not  do  it  at  the  cost  of  her 
own  betrayal,  and  the  spilt  blood  cried  out  for  retribution  in 
vain. 

"  Donna  Juana,"  I  said,  "  do  you  not  share  the  general  interest 
in  this  young  Englishman's  sad  fate  ?    You  knew  him,  I  think  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  wish  us  success  to-morrow  in  our  somewhat  novel 
endeavour  to  discover  the  murderer  ?" 

She  looked  up. 

"Of  course  I  do,"  she  said;  **but  I  fear  the  means  are 
insufficient,  even  if  you  do  find  a  face  reflected  in  his  eyes  ;  it 
will  not  be  evidence  enough." 

**  But  it  will  be  a  clue.  If,"  I  added,  "  I  could  find  out 
where  he  spent  the  interval,  we  might  then  discover  some  cause 
or  motive  for  the  crime.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  he  had 
lingered  with  some  lady^  from  whom  he  won  the  orange  blossom, 
and  was  slain  by  the  same  lady's  jealous  lover.  Does  not  this 
reading  of  the  sad  story  seem  probable  to  you  ?  Now,  if  this 
lady  could  be  induced  to  speak — " 

I  looked  at  her ;  she  did  not  misunderstand  me ;  she  shud- 
dered, and  her  lips  quivered. 

"  I  will  not  spoak  ;  I  dare  not,"  she  said  ;  **  but — ^  she 
hesitated,  "  you  have  my  heartfelt  wishes  for  your  success.  I " 
— and  the  words  came  slowly  through  the  closed  teeth  ;  such 
pearly  teeth  they  were ;  such  ruby  lips  ;  no  wonder  at  the  proud 
smile  the  boy  had  worn  after  sipping  such  nectar — "  I,"  she  said, 
«  hate  him  1" 

**  Donna  Juana — your  betrothed  ?" 

"  You  have  guessed  so  much,"  she  said,  "  it  matters  not  now 
if  I  unmask  to  you.     I  would  sooner  die  than  be  his  wife  I" 

"  And  you  loved  the  dead.  Poor  Charlie  Campbell ;  you  loved 
him  ?" 

"  Hush !"  she  answered ;  "  daring  as  you  are,  that  is  holy 
ground,  on  which  no  man  treads  ";  and,  rising,  with  a  proud,  firm 
0tep  she  left  the  room. 
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I  knew  that  when  alone  all  that  marvellous  self-command 
would  vanish.  I  could  see  her,  even  now,  flung  down  and 
crushed  with  the  storm  of  her  passionate  grief.  I  fancied  her 
spending  the  night  gazing  through  blinding  tears  at  the  great 
ship  that  lay  so  still  upon  the  tranquil  waters,  and  from  my  soul 
I  pitied  her. 

Soon  after,  a  few  formal  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
the  morning,  my  friend  and  I  left  the  house. 

"  You  suspect  the  Portuguese,"  h6  said. 

I  confessed  I  did ;  but  still  feared  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
the  guilt  home  to  him  without  some  actual  evidence ;  and  then 
I  proposed  to  visit  once  more  the  scene  of  the  murder,  with  what 
hope  or  motive  I  know  not,  save  that  a  restless  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  on  me  that,  in  the  absence  of  real  facts,  caught  at  straws. 

When  we  reached  the  spot  the  day  was  done  and  the  moon 
was  up. 

"  Poor  young  fellow,''  I  said,  "  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
bring  his  slayer — Ah  !  what  is  that  ?" 

I  sprang  eagerly  forward  and  seized  what,  in  my  present  mood, 
was  a  treasure  indeed. 

"  Another  link  in  the  broken  chain  !"  I  cried.  "  I,  at  least, 
have  no  doubt  now.  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  I  continued,  addressing 
my  friend,  **that  he  had  dropped  clutching  at  something. 
Look  !  a  button  from  the  murderer's  coat,  wrenched  away  by  the 
dying  grasp.  I  know  it ;  you  are  a  witness  it  was  found  herer 
Blood  for  blood !     I  shall  run  him  down  vet  I" 
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I  returned  home,  but  I  could  not  rest,  and  at  a  very  early  hour 
I  went  out  to  watch  for  the  sudden  glory  of  a  Brazilian  sunrise. 
My  first  glance  was  givc»n  to  the  ship  that  lay  so  still  in  that 
lovely  bay,  and  then  towards  the  quarter  where  the  Donna 
Juana  dwelt.  She  was  so  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  fate 
of  poor  young  Campbell  that  I  could  not  banish  her  from  my 
thoughts.  I  was  perplexed  as  to  how  far  her  knowledge  of  his 
murder  and  murderer  extended.  I  recalled  her  large,  sad  eyes, 
shadowed  with  unshed  tears,  her  evident  suffering,  in  proof  of 
her  love  for  the  slain.  But,  then,  was  she  not  silent?  Would  she 
stir  a  finger  to  avenge  her  lover's  death  ?  Did  she  not  too 
evidently  shrink  from  any  chance  of  being  herself  compromised 
by  the  solution  of  the  mystery  ?  True,  she  might  have  no  proof; 
hers  might  be  the  vaguest  suspicion.  Such  incidents  were  not 
very  uncommon  in  Eio ;  he  might  have  been  wounded  in  some 
brawl.  And  yet  the  more  I  pondered  the  more  certain  I  felt 
that  his  last  hour  on  earth  had  been  passed  vrvlli  IW  \i^s«ss^ 
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>howino'  n\r  lier  tac»',  white  a:*  tht»  moonbeams  save  for  th 
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*'  F  kn'  •w,"  F  crmtinued,  "  that   he  parted  from  you  here,  an 
went  out  by  the  garden  jr^te.     He  took  with  him  as  love  gagt 
your  i,dovi-  and  a  spray  of  orange  !)los!?om.     This  is  one  of  tli 
gloves :  thi-  other  was  near  his  heai-t  when  it  ceased  to  beat." 
'M  arlo,  <  arlo,"  she  cried,  all  her  self-i'ommand  giving  way 
**  Carlo,  my  helmed,  where  art  thou  ?     Where  ?" 
The  ery  rang  from  her  heart,  and  touched  mine. 
'•  He  was  very  noble,'' I  said.     "•He  would  have    held  yoi 
;|  honcmr  above  his  own  life ;  and,  for  his  sake,  I  will  sj>are  you, 

jj  possible.     But  his  death  shall  be  avenged.'' 

Ij  She  had  drooped  now,  and  was  again  kneeling  on  the  groun< 

1  with  her  head  resting  against  the  edge  of  the  fountain. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  she  asked,  looking  up  an 
dashing  her  liands  together,  as  though  to  clasp  and  crush  hi 
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agony ;  ^  would  you  have  me  proclaim — I,  a  betrothed  bride — 
that  I  met  him  here  when  the  world  was  asleep  ;  that  he  took 
off  the  gloves  that  he  could  better  kiss  my  hands,"  and  she 
wrung  them  as  she  spoke,  "  and  so  carried  them  away  with  him. 
That  ere  he  went,"  she  continued,  vehemently,  in  the  depth  of 
her  agony  and  humiliation,  "  he  put  his  lips  to  mine,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  took  the  omnge  Ijlossom  from  my  hair  ?  Shall  I  stand 
up  in  Rio — I — and  say  this  ?  Shall  I  add  that  he — he,  the 
other — was  jealous  ;  that  he  had  noticed  how — how  I  loved  him 
—Carlo,  the  slain — and  that  I  believed  he  watcheL  and — 
and  murdered  him  ?  Is  this  what  you  ask  ?  Oh  I  Carlo, 
Carlo!" 

"  Not  unless  the  need  arises.  I  will  spare  you  for  his  sake,  if 
possible ;  but  his  murderer,  the  cowardly  assassin  who  stood 
behind  and  struck  him  in  the  back,  shall  not  escape.  Still  I 
hope  to  spare  you ;  but,  if  needful,  you  must,  you  shall  stand  up 
and  tell  the  truth.  Has  he  not  died  for  you  ?  Shall  you  not 
suffer  for  him  ?" 

"  I  could  die,"  she  said,  in  a  piteous  whisper.  "  It  is  because 
I  love  that  I  shrink  from  this  confession.  Spare  me  if  you  can, 
but  if  you  dedre — Carlo,  Carlo !  I  will  own  all ;  own  that  I 
loved  him — the  Englishman — and  I  give  my  betrothed  to 
death." 

I  took  one  of  her  lovely  blanched  hands  and  put  it  reverently 
to  my  lips. 

"  You  forgive  me,"  she  said.  "  You,  Carlo's  friend,  you  acquit 
me.  You  loved  him.  Oh!  alma  di  mi  alma!  Oh!  alma  di 
nnl  alm^i  /" 

I  gave  the  glove  back  to  her.  She  understood  the  act.  She 
would,  if  needful,  match  it  with  the  one  I  had  retained ;  and 
then,  as  though  weary  and  wishing  to  be  alone  with  her  love 
and  grief,  she  laid  her  arms  on  the  stone  edge  and  her  head 
upon  them.  As  I  turned  to  depart,  the  sun- -the  grand  tropical 
sun — rose  with  its  sudden  glorj',  and  it  was  day — the  day  of 
my  revenge !  I  hurried  to  my  friend's  house,  and  hastened  all 
the  preparations.  The  hoiu*  was  still  early  when  we  gathered 
at  the  appointed  spot,  where  lay  the  body  of  the  dead.  The 
Portuguese  was  there.  His  swarthy  face  had  a  paler  tint  even  than 
usual,  and  his  eyes  shrank  always  when  they  met  mine,  although 
otherwise  he  tried  to  appear  at  once  interested  and  indifferent. 
From  his  appearance,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  slept  as  little  as 
myself  during  the  night,  which  I  felt  sure  had  been  long  to 
him.  He  had,  I  doubted  not,  schooled  himself  well ;  but,  with 
all  his  resolution,  he  shrank  from  looking  at  that  pale  face 
with  its  accusing  stillness. 

"  I  propose,"  said  my  friend,  coming  forward  and  addressing 
the  cheffe  de  policia,  "  in  the  first  instance  to  daguerreotY^^ 
with  a  magnifying  lens  the  eyes  of  the  deaA^  \}cl\^  SLQrDL%^\i^^t55k 
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showing  the  result  to  any  one,  I  will  cover  it  and  hand  it  to  my 
attendant  to  fix*  He  will  give  it  to  yoa.  After  that  I  shall 
ret[ue8t  the  gentlemen  present  to  look  U)rough  the  ^aas  at  the 
eyes ;  and  each,  before  the  daguerreotype  is  shown,  tell  yoa  the 
result  of  the  examination." 

An  my  friend  stooped  and  looked  into  those  wide-open  eyes, 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Portugese  or  myself  watched  his 
&ce  most  eagerly.  It  told  little,  however,  beyond  a  sUgfat 
satisfaction.  I  heard  the  quickened  breathing  of  the  gnilty 
man,  for  he  understood  too  well  what  that  satisfsu^tion  implied. 

There  was  a  deathlike  silence  during  the  process,  and  when 
the  result  was  shown  for  a  moment  to  the  cheffe,  a  thrill  of 
mingled  dread  and  suspense  ran  through  us  all.  The  magni^ring 
glass  was  then  adjusted,  but  the  daguerreotypist  first  invited  the 
mther  of  Donna  J  nana  to  look,  requesting  hun  at  the  same  time 
not  to  record  what  he  saw  until  all  had  examined  the  eyes  of  the 
murdered  man.  He  gave  the  promise ;  and  looked.  It  was  a 
moment  of  awful  suspense  for  me  and  the  Portuguese.  It  was 
over  in  a  moment,  however ;  for,  after  a  glance,  the  old  man 
sprang  back  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

"  Gracia  de  Dioa  r  he  exclaimed  ;  "  it  is  a  dream.     It  is  not 

true." 

"  Hush  I"  said  my  friend ;  "  it  is  not  yet  time  to  speak," 

The  old  man  staggered  to  a  seat,  pale,  and  muttering  to 
himself.     The  Portuguese  looked  ghastly. 

The  cheffe  de  jwlicia  was  the  next,  but  his  iron  face  gave  no 
sign.  One  by  one  we  came  forward,  each  retreating  with  various 
expressions  of  horror  or  surprise,  until  all  had  looked  but  the 
Portuguese.  His  courage  was  fast  &iling  him,  and  I  saw  with 
what  an  effort  he  answered  to  the  simimons.  Perhaps  he  felt — 
what  I  saw — that  all  eyes  furtively  sought  out  and  followed 
him.  I  think,  though  he  went  to  the  glass  through  which  he 
was  to  look,  that  he  did  not  see  ;  that  Ms  power  of  sight  was 
tmequal  to  the  strain  ;  that  by  that  time  his  dizzy  brain  and 
beating  heart  had  affected  his  whole  system.  He  gave  a  ghastly 
smile  as  he  turned  away. 

I  could  control  myself  no  longer.  "  Murderer,  you  are 
unmasked,"  I  cried,  springing  forward. 

I  think  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  him  to  have  something 
tangible  to  battle  with.     He  rallied  desperately. 

*'  Who  dares  accuse  me  ?"  he  said.  "  This  nonsense  is  being 
carried  too  far.     Let  me  pass." 

**  But,  senhor,"  faltered  the  cheffe. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  know  me.    You  can  find  me,  if  wanted ;  but 

at  your  peril  touch  me  on  the  warrant  of  a  trick  like  this.  That 

gentleman  took  my  portrait  last  night,  and,  by  some  sleight  of 

hand,  has  reproduced  it  tvonv.    Let  me  pass.    This  has  been 

carried  too  fer.    Let  me  ^paaa^    KsA^  ^V^  «^^\«i  ^mlked  by 
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the  chefiFe,  who  stood  irresolute  and  perplexed,  and  walked  out. 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  cried,  "  whose  face  did  you  see  ?" 

The  answer  was  unanimous. 

**  True,"  said  the  cheflfe,  **  I  also  saw  it,  but  there  is  no 
corroborative  evidence." 

"  A  little,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  I  insist  on  further  inquiry.  An 
Englishman  has  been  murdered,  and  justice  must  be  done. 
Here  is  a  button,  torn  from  a  man's  coat.  I  found  it  where  the 
murder  was  committed.  Let  his  wardrobe  be  examined.  See 
if  no  blood-stained  garment  lacks  a  button,  wrenched  from  it 
possibly.  See  if  in  tne  pocket  of  that  coat  there  is  not  the  head 
of  a  sprig  of  orange  blossom,  taken  from  the  hand  of  the 
murdered  man." 

The  father  of  Donna  Juana,  who  still  sat  shuddering  where 
he  had  retired,  asked  to  see  the  button,  and,  with  a  series  of 
groans,  proclaimed  it  to  belong  to  the  accused. 

"  That  alters  the  case,"  said  the  cheflfe.  "  Still,  Senhor 
Carvalho  is  a  man  of  influence,  and  it  seems  all  so  improbable, 
I  must  consult  and  consider." 

"  I  demand  that  you  continue  the  enquiry  at  once,"  I 
exclaimed.  "  Do  not  give  him  time  to  bum  the  coat  and  destroy 
the  evidence."  After  some  demur,  a  few  of  us  accompanied  the 
police  to  Carvalho's  house,  and,  having  entered,  sought  him 
through  the  rooms.  I  led  the  way,  and  came  upon  him  suddenly 
with  a  coat — the  coat — in  his  trembling  fingers,  which  he 
gathered  and  crumpled  in  hopeless  fear  as  we  entered." 

"  Murderer,"  I  said,  "  hear  me  and  answer." 

« What  is  this  ?    What  is  this  ?"  he  gasped. 

"Do  you  want  evidence?"  I  continued.  "The  chain  is  complete. 
Hear  me.  Did  you  not  watch  the  meeting  with  your  wolfish 
eyes  and  jealous  heart.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name  the  lady  ; 
but  the  lover  was  Charlie  Campbell.  Poor  Charlie !  A  fitter 
Endymion  for  that  queenly  Diana  than  you,  you  cowardly 
assassin,  before  the  stain  of  blood  was  on  your  hands.  But, 
for  all  that,  you  tiger,  you  have  lost  her." 

Looking  back  now,  I  feel  I  was  hard  on  the  miserable  wretch. 
He  had  but  followed  his  instincts.  But  then  I  paused  not  to 
reflect.  I  only  felt  an  intense  desire  to  hunt  him  down ;  to 
avenge  poor  Charlie  Campbell.  The  man  stood  now  with 
parted  lips  and  staring  eyes,  as  I  went  on  mercilessly : 

"  You  saw  it  all ;  the  farewell  kiss  he  left  upon  the  lady^s 
lips ;  the  lingering  adieu ;  the  orange  spray  she  gave  him 
in  parting ;  the  love  token  that  he  held  so  firmly  when  you 
strove  to  wrench  it  from  his  death  grip.  You  saw  it  all, 
coward !  You  did  not  come  forth  and  face  him  openly,  but 
followed  him,  assassin  I  Stole  upon  him  as  he  sped  on  his 
joyous  way,  full  of  hope  and  love ;  and  struck  him  in  the 
back.    You  faced  him  then,  when  he  waa  l^^«t^ft»%^*^^^aS^^ 
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1.  Wud  dose  the  stops,  the  other  stops  the  dose. 

2.  Taking  a  dose. 

3.  A  st«p-&rther. 

4.  When  he  has  a  vacancy  for  a  pupil. 

0.     She  wouldn't  like  any  "  Spectators,"  nor  "  Observers,"  but 
lots  of  **  Times." 

6.  A  lady's  two  lips. 

7.  When  it  becomes  a  pretty  woman. 

8.  Absalom. 

9.  Because  the  Pope  sent  them  a  bull,  and  they  thought  it 

a  bore. 

10.  When  it  "  continually  do  cry." 

11.  Joseph,  when  he  got  into  the  pit  for  nothing. 

12.  Because  such  a  thing  never  entered  his  head  before. 

13.  Because,  the  oftener  they  come,  the  longer  they  stay. 

14.  Because,  by  conducting  it  with  good  spirits,  he  has  more 

bar-gains  than  most  others,  and  all  the  pull  is  on  his 
side. 

15.  Because  it's  a  fiction  founded  on  fact. 

16.  Back-gammon. 

17.  Half- penny. 

18.  Because  she  turned  a  Sumerset. 

19.  An  axe  with  a  dull  edge,  because  it  must  be  ground  before 

it  can  be  used. 

20.  One  is  a  man  who  does  write,  and  the  other  is  a  man  that 

does  wrong. 

21.  The  Inn-experienced. 

22.  To  keep  a  check  on  his  stomach. 

23.  Port  wine  with  a  crust. 

24.  A  sharp  major. 

25.  B  natural. 

26.  Be  mine  ah !  (B  minor). 

27.  Because  he  is  a  link-boy. 

28.  Adam  thought  her  Eve-angelical. 

29.  Because  you  are  made  good-for-nothing. 

30.  When  there  is  a  Canon  in  the  reading  desk,  a  great  gun 

in  the  pulpit,  and  a  Bishop  charges  the  congregation. 

31.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

32.  Because  it  is  ever-last-in. 

33.  Widows'  caps. 
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